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TRANSLATORS' PREFACE. 



The first edition of this translation of the * Grundziige der 
Griechischen Etymologie/ published in 1875, 1876, was made 
from the sheets of the fourth edition of the original, as it 
passed through the press. A fifth edition of the latter was 
published at Leipzig in 1879. Although not much exceeding 
in bulk the preceding edition, it contained very extensive 
additions, and not a few corrections, while some important 
sections were wholly rewritten. Room was found for these 
changes by the withdrawal partly of explanations no longer 
regarded as tenable, partly, and much more frequently, of 
the criticisms of theories put forward by other scholars, but 
now so generally rejected as no longer to call for discus- 
sion. The very thorough revision, to which the work was 
thus submitted, gives it a claim to be regarded as containing 
the author's most mature and deliberate judgement ; while the 
untimely death, which robbed the science of Comparative 
Philology of one of its most illustrious exponents, at a time 
when his ripe and sober scholarship seems to be especially 
needed, has stamped it with a final character. It has hence 
appeared to be our duty to make this second edition of the 
translation nothing more than a faithful reproduction of the 
original. 

It is impossible to deny that the work does not hold on 
some points the same position of authority which was almost 
universally allowed to it ten years ago. From the year ''^'^^ 
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onwards a series of articles or of independent works have 
been issued, mainly by the younger German philologists, which, 
though not ahvays agreeing in the results to which they 
have led, have been based on the same general principles, and 
have been commonly regarded as evidence of the rise of a 
'junggi-ammatisch ' school. The cardinal principles of this 
school are (i) that all phonetic change of a mechanical 
chariicter works according to laws which admit of no excep- 
tions : (2) that the operation of analogy was most extensive 
at a very early stage in the history of language, and tended 
largely to the association of forms. Of these principles the 
latter affects to the greatest extent questions as to the origin 
of inflexions, such as are dealt with in Professor Curtiua's 
comprehensive and most valuable ti'eatise on ' The Greek 
Verb ;' the former has a direct relation to the problems handled 
in the present work, especially in Book III. In view of the 
wide acceptance which these principles have found, and the 
important changes wliich they have effected, especially in the 
manner in which the vowel-system is now commonly regarded, 
it was a matter for serious and repeated consideration, whether 
it would not be our duty to call attention by frequent notes 
to the bearing which they have on some of Professor Purtius'a 
conclusions. Several reasons have prevented us from doing so. 
In the first place, the attempt to carry this out with complete- 
ness would have increased very mat^^rially the size of a work, 
which the author, as he showed by his unsparing retrench- 
ment, in the last edition, of everything at all superfluous, 
wished to be kept within its present limits. Secondly, although 
on some points the new school have made contributions of 
permanent value to the Science of Philology, as Professor 
Curtius in his latest work ' was not slow to acknowledge, 
many of their conclusions have not yet been sufficiently sifted, 
and generally approved, to find their way into a work which 
has won its place by nothing more than by its marked 
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sobriety and caution. Thirdly, it may be remarked that the 
value of the vast collection of linguistic facta, which forms the 
bulk of the present work, is little, if at all, affected by any 
modification of the theories, which are suggested to esplain 
aome of the less common phenomena. Fourthly, the English 
reader may naturally desire to have this epochal work once 
at least placed before him in the form in which it was finally 
left by its author. And finally, we may plead the personal 
reason that to annotate a work of this magnitude with the 
completeness requisite if the work was to be undertaken at 
all, would, with the leisure at our command^ have delayed too 
long the republication of a book which has been for aome time 
out of print, and which has been universally recognized as 
indispensable for the scientific study of Greek. We have, 
therefore, contented ourselves with giving as an appendix to 
the preface a list of the principal works which have appeared 
since the date of the fifth edition, especially such as set forth 
the principles or the conclusions of the new school of Philology, 
The teacher vrill find in these abundant material for sup- 
plementing, or, if in his judgement it should be necessary, of 
correcting the doctrines which are here stated by Curtius. 
For the studunt, we do not wholly abandon the hope ex- 
pressed in our former preface that at some future time the 
substance of the present work may be adapted to his needs, 
with any additions or corrections that the progress of philo- 
logical science may require. 

Among the minor alterations in this edition, we may call 
attention to the fact that the Sanskrit words are now accented. 
In view of the increased importance conceded to accentuation 
as bearing upon phonetic laws, especially since the publieatton 
of Karl Vemer's important paper in Kuhn's ' Zeitschrift,' this 
will be recognized as a valuable improvement. It may, how- 
ever, be worth reminding some readers that in the case of 
many Sanskrit words the accent cannot be determined either 
by rule or by authority, and that this is why many remain 
unmarked. 
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It is perhaps superfluous, but it in at least permissible, that 
■we should express our sense of the heavy loss which Greek 
scholarship has sustained in the recent and all too early 
death of the distinguished author of tlm work. In recent 
years his position was somewhat a conservative one, and he 
was then conspicuous more for the cautious criticism which 
he directed upon what he regarded as premature theorising, 
than for brilliant conti'ibutions of hia own to Comparative 
Philology. But although he was unable to admit that the 
whole field of language had as yet been shown to be under 
the rigorous rule of mechanical law, it must never be forgotten 
that, as even his ciitics admit, no man. with the possible 
exception of Pott, did more m his earlier days to extend the 
domain of phonetic laws, and to bring the exceptions which 
he felt constrained to allow, within the sphere of general 
principles. The genius of Curtius was by no tneans solely 
critical. Where his subject called for it, as especially in his 
suggestive essay ' Zur Chronologic dor Indogermanischen 
Sprachforschung,' he showed himself capable of the most 
brilliant theories. But he was still more at home in the sober 
and judicial estimation of the theories of others. With a 
never-failing sense of the historical developement of the Greek 
language, and an extensive knowledge of its literature at 
ditferent stages, he united a singular candour, and an unbiassed 
love of truth. It is perhaps only those whose duty has led 
them, as it has led us, to spend many months, and even years, 
on the careful and repeated examination of his different works 
in their various editions, who can fully realise his constant 
desire to collect from every quarter, and to weigh with scru- 
pulous care, every scrap of evidence, telling either in favour of 
or against a theory, whether his own or that of a rival, and the 
readiness with which he abandoned views long advocated, if 
the weight of argument seemed at last to turn against them. 
It was only natural that such qualities should be accompanied 
by a courteous dignity in controversy, which though always 
loy&l to the truth, yet never willingly wounded an opponent, 
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Of his personal character we need only add that it fully 
bore out that impression of a single-minded devotion to that 
which was true and right, which cannot but be derived from 
his intellectual work. 

The pages of the German fifth edition are given in the 
margin. It is to these marginal pages that reference is made 
both in the indexes and in the body of the work. 

We desire to acknowledge the remarkable care and accuracy 
with which a book^ making unusual demands upon both, has 
been printed by the Oxford University Press. 

Manchesteb: Christmas 1885. 




To ascertain wliat results have been clearly established by 
the science of Comparative Philology bearing on Greek Ety- 
niology, apart from airy Kurraisings and absurd methods of 
investigation, has appeared to me for several reasons a useful 
undeitaking. The Science of Language presents no subject 
80 tempting, none that so invites to unwearying research, as 
the unsurpassable language of the Greeks, which has developed 
BO richly and characteristically from its primitive foundation : 
bub, to avoid error in the research, there is need for constant 
converse with that familiar knowledge of the Greek language 
and its records, which, inherited from Antiquity and the 
object of close and careful study in our own century, we call 
in Germany by the special name of Philology. On the other 
hand Classical Philology, with the wider range which it has 
now won for itself, asks a thousand questions about the 
descent and original meaning of Greek words, and about the 
history of the ideas and conceptions which they present, 
questions which can only be answered outside its own pro- 
vince, by the science of Comparative Philology. The more 
lively the activity now reigning in the last-named science, 
the more attention there is paid by Classical Philology on 
its side to the information to be gained from this science, so 
much the greater will be the advantage to he obtained by 
promoting a profitable commerce between the two movements 
in this very province. 

Without doubt this is a difficult undertaking. Com- 
parative Philologists have been called not without a sneer 
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' Circumnavigators of the World,' a title -which they might 
be content to accept, were it not unseemly to caJl by the 
name of 'world' that Indo-Germanic realm with which we 
have here to do, and which is after all so very small a part 
of the region of human speech. Who is to restrict exploration 
to familiar coasting- voyages 1 Even here there is most cer- 
tainly no lack of danger. It is on the rocks and shallows 
near the land that most ships are wi-ecked, while it is only 
on the high seas that navigation has reached its fuller de- 
velopement. 

But the bolder the course, the more do we need points 
of view to guide us. Therefore I have thought it needful 
above all things in attempting what I have, to subject the 
fiist principles and the methods of Comparative Etymology 
in ita application to the Greek language, to a searching 
disouaaion. Not that I intended to exhaust the subject 
systematically, once for all, but, adjusting myself to the 
present attitude of the study, to handle a series of questions 
of fundamental importance, and by so doing to establish a 
fixed standai-d of procedure for the treatment of details which 
is to follow. These are the ends served by the First Book of 
this work. 

Next I took as my task the synoptical enumeration of 
those Greek words and families of words for which undoubted 
affinities could be found in the kindred languages, along with 
the words so related. If I have erred in judging of the 
connexion of words, I believe it has been on the side of 
caution. Adhering firmly to the principle, that it is better 
to forbear to connect what may be unrelated, than to connect 
it too hastily, and that a limited number of sure comparisons 
has far more value than an abundance of uncertain conjectures, 
I have not shrunk from repeated scrutiny in each single 
instance. My matter however fell naturally into two parts. 
Since every trustworthy inquiry must start with the sound 
rather than the sense, a division naturally resulted be* 
the regular or constant representation of sounds s 
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which is irregular or sporadic. Accordingly the Second Book ! 
treats of Regulai' Representation of Sounds. Its form is that 
of an index airanged phonetically. 

In the treatment of the several families of words I have 
endeavoured t^ state the facts of the case as clearly, and at 
the same time as concisely as possible, I have therefore 
given in all cases none but the most important members, 
though I did not like to omit the translation even of the 
Greek words. By its addition many readers are saved the 
trouble of searching for rare words in the dictionary, and 
even when the woi-ds are common, the translation of them 
has been a short and concise means of calling attention not 
only to the prominent meaning, but also to noteworthy coin- 
cidences and differences in the other languages, and this 
practice has for consistency's sake been maintained even 
in the absence of such special reasons. I think that a hint 
here and there, which may possibly be superfluous, does less 
harm in these inquiries than that doctum nUentivm which 
gives rise to many misconceptions, especially as this book 
may chance to be used by some who are not so well versed 
in Greek as classical scbolai-s are, though perhaps all the 
more at home in other languages. 

In the search for the Greek words which belong to the 
same group I have derived much assistance from Niz's small 
' Etymologisehes Worterbuch ' (second edition, by I. Bekker, 
Berlin 1821). In this unpretentious little book, which has 
received too little attention, there is more etymological insight 
than in all our dictionaries, excellent though they are in 
other respects. Of Greek grammarians and lexicographera I 
have most frequently referred to Hesychius, whose statementfl 
have in very many instances been confirmed by inscriptions 
of recent discovery, I have however carefully avoided in- 
dulging in guesses at isolated etymological puzzles, and have 
only occasionally noticed proper names. 

In giving the words from the other languages I have 
bestowed great care on the accuracy of their appended trans- 
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lations. Henci> I have generally followed my authorities in I 
using the language in which the meaning is there given. la I 
the case of the Church -Slavonic and Gothic words I have I 
often added, the Greek words to which they serve as a I 
translation. This not unircquently makes the correspond- I 
euce still more striking. I 

To each group of connected words I have added a short 1 
commentary ; and in so doing I have thought it necessary 1 
in the first place to give the history of each etymology more j 
fully than has been done hitherto. The literature of ety- J 
mology has often been unduly neglected. The sanctity of I 
intellectual property, and the continuity so desirable in seien- I 
tific investigation, both demand, I think, greater care in thos I 
direction. Accordingly, though I cannot vouch for absolute 1 
completeness, and have omitted to notice attempts which are ] 
clearly fantastic and unmethodical — and of these there are I 
too many even in our days — I have faithfully recorded the I 
contributions of my predecessors. StiE etymologies of the I 
old sort are only mentioned occasionally, whenever they give | 
occasion for decided approval or condemnation, or acquire I 
importance from the names of their authors, e. g. Buttmann, I 
Lobeck, or Doederlein. These references to other authors are J 
as a rule followed by short notes of agi'eement or criticism, ca I 
explanation and extension. The compressed brevity of these I 
remarks in the style of critical notes may find an excuse | 
in my desire to confine the work within reasonable limits. 1 
Whoever takes the trouble to read these brief notes will per- 1 
ceive from them that the conclusions given in the text have I 
often been arrived at after much painstaking deliberation, I 
and will ac^iuit me at all events of having jumped at them I 
thoughtlessly, I hope too that by giving the grounds of my I 
comparisons I shall facilitate the refutation of my errors, \ 
and at the same time stimulate the discussion of difficult I 
questions ; and there are very many cases in which fuller J 
discussion is needed. 1 

The annexed tables (pp. 125-129, marginal pages) of the J 
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regular representation of sounds and the transcription of 
several alphabets are intended to enabla any one who desires 
to enter on these questions, to use and test this book. A know- 
ledge of Sanskrit or of any other of the kindred languages, 
except the two classic ones, is by no means necessary to the 
formationofa judgement onthesubjectB here discussed. Who- 
ever will believe me that the Indian, Slavonic, or Lithuanian 
words quoted are given con.scientiously, in form and meaning, 
is perfectly able to judge of the soundness of each comparison. 
And such a reatlinesa to accept much on trust is in other 
branches of philology as necessary as it is safe. If we credit 
the epigraphtst with correctness in copying an inscription, 
the editor of a text with the accuracy of his various readings, 
if we accept the measurements and descriptions of the topo- 
grapher, linguistic scholars can in their turn demand that 
their statements shall not he discredited without good reason. 
Error is inevitable in all circumstances, and therefore even 
atatementfi of fact need constant revision. But division of 
labour and attention to the discoveries and diligent compila- 
tions of others can never be dispensed with. 

The Third Book, which is devoted to the sporadic repre- 
sentation of sounds, since it endeavours to demonstrate rarer 
phonetic changes, assumes naturally more the character of an 
investigation. I felt myself more bound here not only to 
state my own views, but to explain my reasons more fully. 
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When I found that there was a demand for a fifth edition 
of this book, I made up my mind that this time a more 
thorough revision of the work would be needed than on 
former occasions. In each of the former editions the changes 
were limited to a few corrections and improvements, and in 
particular the difference between the third and fourth edition 
was, if we exclude Windisch's welcome contributions from 
Keltic, immaterial. 

For the fifth edition I have examined and used such por- 
tions of the rapidly increasing literature of Comparative 
Philology as seemed likely to be of service to me. I have 
been glad to learn, whenever what was new convinced me ; 
I have subjected a large number of questions of detail to a 
fresh examination, and have suppressed many rash conjectm*es, 
more particularly such as had no direct bearing on Greek, 
though at the same time I have adopted much that is new, 
and tried to make the old in parts more convincing and more 
intelligible. Consequently the difference l^etween this edition 
and its predecessors is very considerable, though at the same 
time its objects and arrangement remain the same. It will 
be hard to find a page which does not contain some 
alteration. 

I have taken the greatest care however to prevent the 
book, which was large enough already, from becoming larger, 
and have almost always made room for the necessary additions 
by omitting all that could now be spared, by studying to be 
concise in expression and compact in form. From the second 
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part especially I have omitted many polemical discusBions of 
particular points for which I found the space at my command 
insufficient. No one will I hope regret that I have been more 
consistent than before in passing over in silence views which 
seemed to me decidedly mistaken, and have in general limited 
the number of references. The literature of etymological in- 
terpretations has been most diligently collected by my friend 
VanlCek in his ' Griechisch-Lateinisches Etymologisebes Wor- 
terbuch.' To show, however, that I am not always at a loss 
for the means of defending those of my views which have been 
attacked, I have treated at somewhat greater length in the 
Third Book some controverted points of especial interest. In 
this coimexion I may refer particularly for example to what I 
have there said on pp. 513-520 (marginal pages) on 6t6s, on 
pp. 602 f. on (or, on pp. 604 ff. on trj/a and Ufiat, and on pp. 
613 f. on dyovpos. 

The additions which have given me the greatest satisfaction 
are those due to the discovery of inscriptions ; for there we 
have the refreshing substitution of facts for theories. Recent 
years have revealed a large amount of matter of this kind, 
which was of great interest and importance for the discussions 
in this work. By the kind communications of my brother 
Ernst, I have been enabled to make the earliest possible use 
of many such discoveries. 

The results of Ascoli'a and Fick's investigations on the two 
kinds of gutturals demanded — though I did not feel compelled 
to alter altogether my previous arrangement — certain addi- 
tions and important alterations in the Introduction, and in 
such articles in tbc Second Book as this question concerned. 
In tbc section dealing with the ramifications of the Indo- 
Oermanic languages, reference had to be made to the con- 
troversies raised by Job. Schmidt and, if I mistake not, in a 
certain sense settled by A. Leskien, and particularly now to 
HiibBchmann's work on the Armenian language. On the 
other band, I have not felt it my duty to do more than occa- 
eionally refer (e. g. on pp. 91 fl",, p. 642) to the question, now 
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so mucli discussed, though so far from settled, of the chro- 
nology of the vowel-system and all that belongs to it, 

It ia in the Third Book that the greatest alterations have 
been made. The credibility of the kijid of phonetic change 
here dealt with — i. e. the irregular or sporadic — has been un- 
reservedly impeached. I have therefore been obliged, in order 
to defend my position, which the doubts thus expressed have 
not shaken, to insert a long passage (pp. 426-438) in which I 
have striven to take as objective a view as possible, and to 
confront with a series of unassailable and for the most part 
generally recognized facts, the scholara whose youthful zeal 
has, as I believe, led them to assert too positively the regu- 
larity of phonetic change. I believe that I am by no means 
alone in holding that if we are to reach that truth which we 
are all of us seeking, it must be by the unprejudiced con- 
sideration of carefully investigated particulars, and not by 
the help of a few principles barely stated and not proved, 
and I have done my best to show that this is a point 
of view which is perfectly reconcileable with reasonable views 
of language and its history. ^ — In the doctrine of the digamma 
I have entered with more minutenesa than formerly into the 
authorities for the actual existence of this sound, and the 
Homeric questions raised by Hartel's valuable investigations. 
— I have thought it to be specially incumbent on me to sub- 
ject the section on they, and the effects left by it in Greek, to 
a searching scrutiny, and impartially to review afresh the ob- 
jections made to it. On some points, as, e. g. on the conjecture 
— which I never expressed without hesitation— that in Latin 
too d is occasionally the successor to a y, I have given way. 
In one important question, that of the priority of the o-ir to 
the TT, I have accepted the results of Ascoli's acute investiga- 
tions (p. 666 ff.}, and I have now within a limited circle of 
phenomena to explain the origin of the S from they somewhat 
differently than before, while endeavouring on the other hand 
more firmly to establish the main points of my theory, to re- 
fute opposition, and by the help of a more concise expositor 

VOL. 1. b 
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{pp. 658-61) to render the statement of my views more con- 
vincing to my readers. 

The most neglected side of Etymology is still that of the 
doctrine of meaning, the very side which lies nearest to special 
classical students. To trace the use of a word, or a family of 
words, historically through one language, or again, to arrive 
at points of view for a wider consideration of the changes of 
meaning, these are tasks to which, apparently, the present 
generation feels little drawn. The path in which Tycho 
Mommsen has, in his investigation of an important part of 
speech in Greek, shown himself such an admirable pioneer, 
has been left almost untrodden by others. I cordially wel- 
come however in Heinrich Schmidt's 'Oriechische Synonymik,' 
a work of kindred though not identical aims with this, and 
from the first two volumes of this stimulating book, which I 
have read more diligently than I have quoted it, I have de- 
rived much aid •, 

My dear friend and colleague, Ernst Windisch, has not 
only revised and added to his contributions from the Keltic 
languages, but has helped me in other departments as well, 
particularly with the Sanskrit words, by many useful hinta 
and recommendations. His active aid in the revision of the 
book, which extended even to correcting the proof-sheeta, 
has been most valuable to me. To Ascoli I am indebted, not 
only for the information to be gained from his published 
works on special questions of Romance Philology (cp. p. 624), 
but also for important communications by letter ; and I also 
received on asking, most readily granted information from 
Hiibschmann on Iranian forms and sounds, and from Deffiier 
(of Athens) on Modem Greek. Herr Dr. Alex. Briickner (of 
Lembei^) has had the 'kindness to point out to me such of 
the Lithuanian words given by me, as his lately published in* 
veetigations (' Die Slavischen Fremdwiirter im Litauischen ' 

' I hftve only just heard of Fritz Bechtel's work ' Ueber die Be- 
zeichuungcn der sinnlichen Wahmehmungeii in deD iudogenuBuiechcn 
^ncheu, FHfa Beilnig zur Bedeutungsgeschichte ' Weimur 1679, 
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Weimar 1877) show to have been borrowed from Slavonie, 
and which may therefore be omitted from my liat Vanlftek, 
now Director of the Oymnaaium in Neubaus (Bohemia), again 
undei-took at my request the reading of the proof-aheets and 
the verification of the indexes, and made use of this oppor- 
tunity to call my attention to majiy out-of-the-way comers of 
etymological literature, of which he possesses such a rare 
knowledge, and also to some minor contradictions and in- 
equalities in the book. For all this help I express to the 
above-mentioned scholars my hearty thanks. 

GEORG CURTIUS. 
Leipzig, Marci, 1879, 



NOTE ON THE CELTIC COMPARISONS. 



The contributions from the Celtic languages, first .added in 
the fourth edition, havo for this fifth edition been considered 
afresh, emended and supplemented by others, where I thought 
necessary. In this respect I have derived most valuable aid 
from the searching ci'iticism of Whitley Stokes, which first 
appeared as ' Some Remarks on the Celtic Additions to 
Curtiua's Greek Etymology' Calcutta 1874; then as 'Re- 
marks on the Celtic Additions to Curtius's Greek Etymology, 
and on the Celtic Comparisons in Bopp's Comparative 
Grammar,' etc. Calcutta 1875, and were then in the main re- 
printed in the ' Beitriigo zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung ' 
viii. 301-355. As these criticisms, with all their numerous 
details, are easily accessible, I have thought it lawful to pass 
over here unnoticed all that seemed to me to go too far, to be 
not clearly proved, or mistaken, all the more so that the plan 
of this work does not admit of a large use of Celtic com- 
parisons. It is only in very few cases that I have had to 
strike out a number of the fourth edition altogether, though 
many numbers bear a changed appearance owing to a differen* 
b2 
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choice of forms to represent it, and I have been able to add 
many new ones. Boughly speaking, Celtic is represented in 
about 260 numbers in the text, and noticed in the notes to 
about eighty or ninety more. I have not been so careful as 
in the fourth edition to cite the passages from which the in- 
dividual words were taken, as this, especially in the case of 
words in frequent use, seemed to me unnecessary ; the main 
source from which they are drawn is still the 'Qrammatica 
Celtica' of J. C. Zeuss (Editio altera, curavit H. Ebel, Berlin 
1871). I may refer now too in general to Ebel's etymological 
collections in vol. ii. of the 'Beitrage zur Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung,' as no special reference is made to them 
where the word is generally known. 

ERNST WINDISCH. 
Leipzig, March, 1879. 
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above-mentioned at leaat the merit of logical consistency; 
though it is true this leads, when pressed still further, to the 
ingenious attempts of Anton Sehmitt, who, in his ' Organismas 
der Griechischen Sprache' (1836), traces all Greek words to 
the letter e, and in Lis ' Organismus der Lateinischen Sprache ' 
(1846) traces all Latin ones to the ' Urelementarwurzelwort ' 
he or /((. Such simplicity surely is unsurpassable, and truly 
primeval 1 The German philologists who since Hermann have 
laid the foundation of Greek Grammar and Lexicography had 
too much sound common sense to lose themselves in such 
extrav^ances as those. These men, whom we have to thank 
for such invaluable assistance, had far too much to do in the 
criticism and explanation of their tcxta, in the settlement of 
rules of grammar, in the confutation of absurd views, and in 
the establishment of a real knowledge of classical antiquity, to 
venture otherwise than occasionally on the slippery ground 
of Etymology. Etymology remained a step-child of Philology, 
13 Derivations were given with reluctance, and when the process 
was unavoidable, it was gone through with a kind of smile 
behind which lurked the consciousness that others had done 
it far worse. The less tlie study was taken up in earnest, 
the greater the boldness of the general principles broached 
on occasion, and in these we clearly recognize the above- 
mentioned TTpioTov ylfivSo^. When, for instance, G. ITermann, 
who is always so fond of starting from a general proposition, 
maintains, in the work before alluded to (p. 136), Credibtte eat, 
initio omnes nomiuum formas generis signijicatione caruiase, 
^uam serins iffniiim, se^rmnn observata diversitate et in lingnas 
introducta, accessisse prohabile est, we have there the same 
inference from a general and quite arbitrary view of the be- 
ginnings of language on the whole, to the Greek language. 
A similar line of thought is followed by Lobock in his 'Prjpctr- 
TtK6v, which begins with the words Quemadmodttm pictura a 
monoehromittis orsit est, sic vej-borum stittctura a monosyllabxa. 
By monosyllaha he does not mean, as we should have expected, 
roots, which we should readily admit to be monosyllables; 
hut, in ailherence to the theory of the old grammarians men- 
tioned on p. 7, contracted verba like iSpw, \w, which become 
monosyllabic in the Ist pers. sing. pres. as the result of con- 
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tractiou. Lolieck, then, has taken the trouble to shuw th&t — 
to translate hia wordfl into our language — the stems ending in 
a consonant (auch aa bpoH, ^ok) have bases (bpa, ba) ending 
in a vowel. In this observation there is, as we shall see later, 
some truth ; but thus generally expressed it is, notwithstand- 
ing Fick's attempts in the same direction, unwarranted. Thus 
we see that the Grammar of old-established preceflents with 
its pride of eoLrioty was, as I have shown at greater length 
in the 'Zeitschrift f. Altertbumsw.' 1845, p. 51 ff., far bolder 
than the new method, at all events as regards most of its 
representatives. Even in Lobeck'a last work, the ' Elenienta 
pathologiae graeci sermonis,' we meet with the same iimda- 
I mental views. On account of the assumed simplicity of the 
I oldest languages Lobeck is always far more inclined to assume 
the addition than the loss of a sound. He couHiilcrs it not 
I impossible to derive \fva<T<o and ^Xfwto from Xdoi, ^ia from U 
(p. 90), while cr, though frequently expelled, is also added avni 
anpiraitdi causa (p. 129). Wliile he is very strict in ad- 
mitting syncope (p. 348), he allows internal augmentation of 
words to a somewhat large extent, for he teaches (p. 137) 
aaepius vocahulorum piiiinCivorum poteslatea non compositione 
solum et derivatione sed eliavi intestiiii's quibusdum iiiutatiombtia 
presaius definiri aoleni, so that actually the old derivation of 
00^^; from o^vs is allowed, and <f>otTot conjecturally rests on 14 
eijui as an initially increased itas. Still bolder is the as- 
sumption of the prosthesis of ttA in irXtvpa from ci7po¥(p. 140), 
of OT in oTovv^ from ovv^, of tit in wTopBos from 6pQ>, orio (cp. 
' Rbematikon,' p. 245). With Lobeck, however, even such 
attempts, whose questionableness he himself sometimes notices, 
arc always united to such rich learning, such Ene philological 
discrimination, and such careful regard for tradition, that they 
yet contribute much to the comprehension of the principles of 
Greek Etj-mology. and, even in cases where the results of the 
inquiry cannot be allowed, the process of their discovery — 
and this cannot bo said of the processes of Lennep and Scheide 
— is itself exceedingly valuable from the material which he 
has worked up in them. The same, however, cannot be said 
of the many wild derivations that, especially since the time 
of Joh. Qottl. Schneider, after being added to and altered by 
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Franz Passow', meet us still in the majority of the Lexicons 
in use. The first Greek Lexicon baaed on a more correct in- 
sight into Etymology is Karl Schenkl's 'Greek-German School- 
Dictionary' (Vienna, 1859). 

More earnestly than any celebrated philologist of the older 
school did Ludwig Doderlein enter into the study of the 
Etymology of the classical languages. It is true that Ety- 
mology is for him too, both in his ' Synonymen uiid Etymolo- 
gien,' and especially in his 'Homerisches Glossanuin,' more 
a means than an end. Still he acquired from the diligent 
inquiry which was the continued employment of his long and 
laborious life a kind of theory which is in the main the only 
one that has been arrived at by recent philology without the 
help of the comparison of languages. And yet there were 
probably few who agreed with his etymological principles, 
in apite of his great merit in other respects. No one followed 
him in his assumption of ' dichotomic ' and ' trichotoraic ' bases, 
or in his other elaborate propositions, and it may bo doubted 
if any of his numerous pupils couhl to-day with Doderlein 
('I^teinische Wortbildung,' p. 45) "think it allowable to 
ascribe to Latin to a certain extent the character of a jaigon." 
Doderlein acknowledged in principle the importance of the 
comparative science of language, and claimed to have dis- 
tinguished formerly between ' Wortforschnng' (the study 
of words) and ' Sprachenvergleichung ' {the comparison of 
IE languages) and afterwards between ' esoteric ' and ' exoteric ' 
inquiry. But he continually overleaped the bounds he had 
hiniaelf laid down, and propounded the boldest theories on 
the subject of the early history of all the life of languor 
which lies on the further side of the single language, as abio 
on that of the primary forms of words ; and these theories he 
then regarded as sure ground in the treatment of special 
questions. I have attempted a more minute investigaUon 
of his etymological processes in the 'Zeitscbrift fiir die 
osterruich. Gymnaaicn,' 1851, pp. 36—17. I acknowledged 
then, in spite of fundamental objections, the extraordinary 

' One of PaeRow'a wliiras is the objection he liaa to conaldering old 
words M cnmpounda, whU-h Pott (E. F. i. 158) hua justly combateil in 
reference to the word XrBfmrot. 
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and at times most felicitous sagacity, as well as the subtle 
knowledge of language displayed by a man whom I too joia 
in honouring, and I may express the same acknowledgement 
again here. For my present object, however, it will bo enough 
to point out that the means used by Doderlcin to bring forms 
of different sound together are often directly the opposite of 
those used by Lobeck and the Dutch etymologists. While 
these latter talk of words growing up, expanding, and spring- 
ing from the shortest possible stems, Diidcrlein is much in- 
clined to suppose older, fuller forms, or, as ho likes to call 
them, 'primary forms' {sometimes 'postulated forma," Preface 
to his 'Glossary,' p. v), from which the words used in historical 
times have arisen by loss, elision, and weakening. We need 
only compare what Doderlein in his book on Latin word- 
formation has collected under the head 'Ausbildung' (Ex- 
pansion), pp. 112-119, with the complicated and far-reaching 
treatment of 'Umbildung' (transformation), pp. 119-202. The 
fundamental principle of his whole procedure is indeed again 
a purely subjective view of the earliest condition of language. 
While Lobeck and the Dutch school hold a verb hke Xva> to be 
absolutely primitive, Doderlein has to consider it a.s already 
mutilated if he wishes to hold fast by the principle (' Homer. 
Gloss.' I, Preface p. vii) that " in the primary form of a word 
consonant and vowel regularly alternate." Lobeck regards 
Greek neuters like fiivo^, 3.\o^ ^ original so far as to treat 
them as the earliest derivatives from the verba ; while with 
Doderlein all such forma are abbreviations of what he calls 
tricholomic primary forms (' Glossary,' p. 7 note) — e. g. /icvor 
from fifvtTov (p. 91), &-j(os from a-^^trav (p. 277). It is plain 
that in this case no decision is possible in the absence of an 
external ruling principle ; without one each fresh etymologist 
will hold that form to be the primitive one which corresponds 
best to his views of the oldest condition of language. And 
can any one believe it possible to construct that condition 
d priori, as men used once to construct the state from the 18 
meeting together of primitive men, and the feelings awakened 
by one in the breast of another^ The oldest language (it may 
be said) nmst have been simple, like the life of the men who 
spoke it. Tiie opposite of this can be maintained just as well : 



the organs of aien in thoBe early days were stronger, their j 
senses quicker, and so they could make use of fumiB ^ai vera' 
faller and more difficult to pronounce than were possible to 
the generations of their descendants whom civilization rendered 
effeminate. In this case the path of hypothesis is not the one 
that will bring ua to our goal. 



It was the comparative study of languages that first gave 
Etymology a surer hold. But, before we paaa to the services 
it baa rendered us, we must make grateful mention of the man 
who, before the discovery of the new resources, without doubt 
contributed most to the elucidation of Greek Etymology. 
Philipp Buttmann had the true spirit of a judicious, pene- 
trating etymologer in a degree which makes ua most deeply 
regret that he made no use of the rich treasures discovered 
■while he was still alive by Grimm and Bopp. He woald 
have been exactly the man to make them the meaua of 
diffusing really fresh light. Buttmann is distinguished from 
the men who were upon the same footing as himself especially 
in two ways. He has sense and feeling fur the growth of 
language, and takes the trouble tu understand it Irom a study 
of its own phenomena, instead of forcing it into traditional or 
invented schemes. Hence he often makes very profitable use 
of the dialects, which Lobeck almost entirely excludes from 
his inquiry, and selects with happy tact the oldest forms, 
which he knows better than any of his predecessors how to 
analyze. So far, then, Buttmann is already a forerunner of 
the historical study of language. Lobeck shows most to 
advantage when he is arranging with a nice accuracy a 
large st<:)ck of words of varying authority and from differ- 
ent mints, drawing attention to the complexion and force 
of a particular class, and undertaking from that point of 
view to remove absurdities and correct mistakes. Still ha 
always treats language from the standpoint of a critic and 
an interpreter, and consequently the most recent has for him 
the same charm as the earliest. Hence Lobeck must have 
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before bia miad the men who made Eind used tiie words. 
Involuntarily he represents to himself a iiominum impositor\ H 
that he may teat his art with the critic's probe. With Butt- 
mann it is quitu different. He ia attracted by the earliest 
stages, and so, above all, by the language of Homer, with 
regard to which we cannot yet speak of a conscious shaping 
of the language or of its so-called developement by civiliza- 
tion. With consummate acuteness, and a method which is a 
pattern of clearness, and charming freshness, he can explain 
the meaning of many half- understood Homeric words. So 
well aware ia ho of the difficulty of Etymology proper, that 
he makes it a principle to seek invariably the explanation of 
hard words from their use, before resorting to their supposed 
derivation. No philologist of his age so clearly perceived the 
dangers of grammatical tradition, or furthered in so many 
ways the treatment of Greek as a continuous natural growth. 
Doubtless he has entangled himself in many errors in hia 
work. In the explanations in his ' Lexilogus ' he attaches, 
like Doderlein, far too little value to the traditions of the 
Alexandrian grammarians, for whom the Konigsberg school 
have made us feel greater respect ; it is true that this respect 
degenerates sometimes to an excessive reverence for and too 
servile imitation of the old ways. Altliough in referring 
words to their stems, and adjusting their relation to each 
other, Buttmann tries to arrive at fixed laws of sound, still he 

' Madrig (' Kleiue PhilologiHL'he Sclirlften,' p. 317) angrily defendB 
Lobeck in this mat'ter against the words in the text. Like Whitney, 
he lays stress on the fact that Language was the work of mm. Aa if 
any one had doubted iti All the eame, there is a very great differencs 
between the result of the unconcerted, unconsciouB common activity of 
men who are united in one tribe or people, aa seen in their language, 
lawB, faith, or niaunera, and that which individual poets, thinkers, 
orators, or lawgivers, consciously and of set purpose, determine. The 
former we are accurtonieU to call a natural growth. The espression is 
no doubt figurative, and is open to the same miticonBtructiou to which 
the language is liable which talks of Nature's laws as couatroiniug and 
governing the individual in his language ; bnt it ia perfectly justifiable 
as a protest against the fashion, complained of above, of imagining a 
responsible originator for every process of language, even when it is 
demonetrably the product of many forces acting at different times. 




and corruptions, the perception of which alone will help us to 
the correct use of this speech in the science of language. Even 
the sounds of Sanskrit must uot directly be taken as the 
starting-point for comparison. Two classes of consonants, 
the linguals and the palatala, as is now universally admitted, 
arose after the separation of the languages. The recognition 
of these facts was arrived at only gradually, and examples of 
the misuse of the palatals occur even in the latest writings on 
the subject. Of the real character of the palatal sounds the 
essay of Rud. von Raumer on 'Aspiration und Lautver- 
schiebung,' now repiinted in his ' Gesammelte sprachwis- 
senschafthche Schriften' (1863), gave for the first time a 
complete account, which has since been supplemented by 
Ascoh's comprehensive and thorough investigations ('Glotto- 
logie,' L p. 37, Germ, trans,). Raumer has clearly pointed out 
that A' and •} are nothing but the gutturals k and (j affected by 
j sounded after them (p. 35), a view further developed and 
established by Schleicher, 'Zur vergleichenden Spraohen- 
geschichte,' p. 138. Pott found, in the 'Protean' form of 
several words and roots that occur in Sanskrit with palatal 
consonants, a reason for ascribing to these sounds a great 
37 antiquity. Answering to the Skt. l^atfdras is found the 
Greek reatrapfs. Dor. jrtroptf, Lat. quattuor, Goth. fidv6r, 
Church-Slavonic detyrije, Erse eethir, Kymr. petguar. As 
long as the customary pronunciation of U in Sanskrit words 
as t»ch was held to be the original one, it certainly appeared 
probable that this lack was preserved in Slavonic as well as 
in Sanskrit, that in Ionic Greek it left behind it its first com- 
ponent t, while ekewhere it appeared as a guttural or a labial. 
But we had no need to go farther than the Lithuanian kttitr\ 
to have a doubt raised as to this view. Here the pure k 
appears, and seeing that beyond doubt Lithuanian is a near 
relative of Slavonic, the Lith. ketur\ proves that before the 
separation of the Lithuanian from the Slavonic, and con- 
sequently long after the beginning of the general separa- 
tion of the languages, the double sound tuck did not exist, 
and that In consequence the coincidence of the Slavonic with 
the pronunciation now in vogue in Sanskrit is pure accident. 
Besides, this old explanation of the 'Protean form' loses all 
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probability from the fact that, in accordance with the now 
ascertained pronunciation of the palatals, we find in them no 
trace of a ( — much leas then of a p, — and that even such k'a 
and ^'s as do not appear in Sanskrit as £ and tj, reappear in 
the related languages in the form of k, qu, t and jt, e. g. Skt. 
i-i-Hi=Or. Ti, Oac. pi-d, LbX. qui-d ; ^^i. jakrt=-GT. fjnap, 
Lat. jecur. Hence, Bopp too, who was before of a different 
opinion, pronounces in the second edition of his ' Comparative 
Grammar,' § 14, for the view that the said sounds in Sanskrit 
arose originally from the gutturals^. 

The case of the palatal sibilant denoted by the sign § 
differs somewhat from that of the palatal (tnu/w and media. 
As to the pronunciation of the sound various opinions are still 
held. Kuhn (in Hoofer's 'Zeitschrift fiir die Wiasenscbaft der 
Sprache,' ii. p. 1 66 ff.) inclines to that of the German ck in vtich, 
and Schleicher (' Compendium*,' p. 17) agrees with him. Ebel 
on the contrary (' Zeitschr." xiii. 276)and Max Miiller (' Lectures ' 
ii. 132) hold i; to be a true sibilant, wiiich the former identifies 
with the Polish i. See Ascoli, ' Glottologie,' i. p. 169, How- 
ever this may be, it is quite certain that the Indie <;, where 
it corresponds to a k, ha.s arisen from a related explosive by a 
weakening of the sound, and that there is no possibility that 
the opposite process has occurred — that the k has arisen from 29 
the J. It is not of course to be denied that corresponding to 
the Sanskrit g there sometimes appears in the related lan- 
guages—by no means in Greek alone— in one or two rare 
cases the dental sibilant, and in Greek its usual representative 
before a vowel at the beginning of a word, the spiritus asper; 
e.g. in gv'igura-s [socer) = iKvp6-t for (rfeKvpo-s, Lat. socer for 
evecer, Goth, avaihra, Ch. SI. evekHi {No. 20). In such cases 
also, however, we must without doubt charge the Sanskrit, and 
not the Greek or the other related languages, with the cor- 
ruption of the sound ; and this corruption surprises us the 
less because this very letter s in Sanskrit is in other cases 
also corrupted in various ways, since it regularly changes 
after other sounds than that of a or <£ to ah, and at the end of 



^ We shall come back i 
allied to this uue. 
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a word, under certain conditiouB, into the aspirate h called 
viaarga; while in the middle of a word it more oft«n be- 
comes r. The letter f therefore has two different values for 
the comparative philolo^st — either that of a k — as is much 
more frequently the case — or, in far fewer instances, that of 
an «. This is essentially the view of Bopp as well, according 
to his treatment of the subject in § 21a of hia ' Comparative 
Grammar' (second edit.). For the question aa to the repre- 
sentatives in the other languages of this 5 which answers 
to a Gk. K and a Lat. c, and the latest literature about this 
important subject, I refer to pp, 87 ff. 

The Sanskrit laws of sound have boi?n treated to a still 
greater extent as the starting-point for comparison by Benfey. 
There is found in Sanskrit a series of stems ending in ksh 
which are usually regarded as roota, — e.g. raksh 'servare,' 
vksh ' hum fc tare,' vakah 'crescere.' Benfey himself acknow- 
ledges that these have arisen from shorter stems, or roots in 
the narrower sense of the word, by the addition of an « 
(' Hallische Litteraturzeitung,' 1838, p. 316). Here and there in 
the related languages tlie shorter aa well as the longer form 
appears, o. g. Gk. dAt£ by the aide of qAk (No. 7), Gk. aCi£ by the 
side of the Lat. aitg (No. 159). Hence it is reasonable to 
suppose that the lengthened form existed aide by side with 
the shorter one before the separation of the languages. Now 
it happens also in some eaacs that only the longer form has 
snrvived in Sanskrit, and only the shorter in Greek; e.g. by 
the side of the Skt. iiksh ' humectare ' Gk. Or in vy-pS-^ (No, 
158), Skt. hhakih 'comedere ' by the side of the Gk. (par in 
fpayuv (No. 408). In such cases Benfey (ut supra, 317) ia 
pleased to derive the simple Greek sound from the doubled 
Sanskrit one, while before him Pott certainly got at the truth 
in assummg in such cases that the Greeks had kept the purer 
root-form, and that consequently the Indians had lost the 
shorter forms vtj, bhag, although the latter root occurs with a 
somewhat different meaning in bha<j (sortiri, obtinere), 
B The Sanskrit h too cannot be reckoned an original sound : 
h — except where, as in several cases has certainly happened, 
a change of vocal-organ has taken place (A for dh or AA) — 
points to an old gh, and this ia the value it bears in Compara- 
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tive Philology. When then, in apite of this, not only Benfey 
(i. 35), but Pott and Bopp sa well, hold it allowable to com- 
pare Greek roots ending in vowels with Sanskrit ones ending 
in A, " because h can easily drop away," we must object moat 
decidedly. Before the Bcparation of the languages, it was not 
h but ffh that stood here, and even if we were to venture so 
far as to place the Gk. Si-aivm {Pott, i.' p. 282, differently 
explained W. iii. 863) by the aide of the Skt dih (ohlinere), 
for the A in which ( = gh) the Lat, pol-ling-o and the Lith. 
daz-^-ti (to dip in) give the regular representative, we ahould 
have to regard not h but ^ fia droppe<l — a loss of which there 
are, it is true, aome oxamplea, but only when a consonant 
follows. But we should be distinctly wrong if we were to 
follow Benfey (i. 72) in assuming, from the Skt. t-wA (grow) 
and ro-p-dja-mi (cause to grow), a stem rop, or even rap for 
the allied languages also. In so doing we should bo pro- 
nouncing corruptions of sound peculiar to Sanskrit to be 
older than the separation of the languagea. 

In Sanskrit there is an i which is a lengthened form of 
what elsewhere is n. In Greek, on the other hand, the spheres 
of the vowels a and i are so far apart that i is very seldom 
connected with an older a, and when it is it is generally 
through the medium of an t. Consequently, we must never 
expect to find an i in Greek as the representative of a Sanskrit 
C that has arisen from an a — a mistake to which again Benfey 
is specially inclined, e, g. when he finds traces of the Skt. ihsh, 
mn amplified form, peculiar to the Indie branch, of the root ai 
(Gk, on) 'see,' in the Greek taKa, kttrKu> (i. 233), and even seea 
in the diminutive suffix -itrco (i. 235) and in the verbal-ending 
-lOKta representatives of this same Iksh, which beyond all 
doubt did not exist at the time of the separation of the 
languages. In opposition to such attempts — ventured on by 
Benfey again even in the seventh volume of the'Zeitachrift' — 
we cannot be too strict in holding fast by the rule that the 
Indo-Germanic primitive form arrived at by proper combina- 
tions, and not the special form of a single language, is to be 
placed at the head of every comparison of words. 

This more atrict and consistent method of employing Sanskrit 
in the comparison with the allied languages has been gradually 
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gaining ground, and has especially boen pursued most vigor- 
ously by Schleicher in his ' Compendium der vergleiebenden 
Grammatik' (1861, 1862, second edit. 1866, third edit. 1871). 
From this more correct view Sanskrit itself too will gain 
80 something. Now that this language has for a long time 
served exclusively to throw light on the others, the light 
begins to shine back from the other languages upon Sanskrit. 
This is quite the normal course of the dovelopement of science, 
which follows, as has rightly been said, not a straight line but 
& spiral one. The preposterous idea tliat Sanskrit must have 
preserved in every case alike the oldest form, would bo most 
ruinous to the examination of words, even apart from phonetic 
laws. As regards the meanings of words, thanks to the noble 
labours of Bohtlingk and Roth — whose great Petersburg 
Dictionary was finished in 1875 — and to Grassmann's excellent 
' Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda,' we are now in a better condition 
than the students of the classical languages, of which the 
lexicons, in spite of all diligence in making collections, are in 
many respects lamentably deficient. Etymology too has gained 
much fi'om the same source. Still there are many words 
used only in the Vedas which give the same sort of difficulty 
to the interpreter as do certain much-discussed Homeric 
yXwtrcroci. Under all circumstances the original meaning of a 
word or root cannot be ascertained without a comparison of 
its often variously modified use in the kindred languages. 
The luxuriance of the Greek, and the definiteness of the Latin 
languages, are most valuable sources of information on this 
head : nor should the value of living languages be underrated 
for this purpose. Whenever we have shown the identity of a 
German, Slavonic, or Lithuanian word with a Greek one, the 
living use of the word at the present time is often the surest 
guide in our search for its real fundamental meaning. Hence 
I cannot accept the rule given by Pictct (■Origines,' i, 23) 
' partir toujours du mot sansciit s'il exLfte.' Pott has rightly 
paid greater attention to the Western languages, and Benfey 
has done the same in the second part of his ' Wurzellexicon ' 
to a greater extent than in the first, Thanks to Miklosich, 
Schleicher, and others, we are now enabled to make more use 
of Slavonic and Lithuanian, whose wealth and natural prolific- 

m J 
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ne88 promise ua a plentiful harvest, while our own Teutonic 
languftges have been already laid open before ua by Jacob 
Grimm in such a way as specially to favour etymological 

research. 



But in another respect also Sanskrit has been made the 3^ 
standard for the other languages in a manner which is not 
justifiable. The truth, confessedly fundamental, that Sanskrit 
ia only to be regarded as a sister-language, with especially 
distinct family features, has often been overlooked in pi-actice. 
It may be regarded as established that neither Sanskrit, nor 
even the Indo-Gemianic primitive language, which we can 
only discover by combinations, stands to the individual 
languages of our stock in a relation similar to that which 
Latin holds to the Romance languages. The latter are related 
to the mother-tongue in such a manner that, between the time 
in which Latin was a living language and the developement 
of the daughter-tongues, there was a loss of the sense of 
the nature of the language through which its structure — 
because of the interruption in the national tradition — suffered 
not a little, and its foiTn received important alterations'. 
Even the relation which sounds in the daughter- languages 
bear to those in Latin betray an important diminution of the 
instinctive correctness of articulation. We have only to 
remember the numerous instaneeB of weakening : e.g. of c to j 
(Ital. luogo = locum), of ( to rf (Ital. padre =patrem), of p to b 
(Fr. abeille = apicula) : and the fi-equent rejection of conso- 
nants (Fr. phre, lieu). Nobody will venture to deny that the 
Fr. oinr originated in audire ; but who would venture, on thia 
analogy, to assume a similar mutilation for the Gr. dtto, 
whereby it might be brought into connexion with audio ? 
Indeed by this very phonetic process the inflexions of Latin 
have to a large extent disappeared, and in compensation for 

' For the conception of ' Jouglitcr-liinguagefl ' cp. Steintlial A. 
' Litteraturz. ■ 1849, p. 368 : 'Archiv fUr ueuere Spraclien,' xxxvi. p. 
129, and Putt, ' Die Ungleiehlieit dor menachlichen Rassen,' p. 214 f. 
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the case-endings &c. of whose use the language has thus been 
deprived, new expedients have been introduced. Prepositions, 
robbed of their full original sound, and with weakened 
meaning, are compounded with, each other (Fr. avant = ab 
ante, devant = de ab ante) and with pronominal forms (ItaL 
del = de illo). Thus the most various disfigurations arise. 
Frequently a new word is formed of two, three, or even more 
words welded together ; very often a virtue has to be made of 
necessity, and in too many cases we notice in words how they 
fashioned themselves out of the ruins of the older languages, 
in the first instance rather as conventional aids, until the new 
germs developed, and by degrees idioms appeared, which in 
32 their way are again deserving of admiration. That ItaL 
mederimo arose from -met ipsiesimusy Fr. dans from de intus 
(Pott, *Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf.' i. 811), no reasonable man 
will doubt. But if we are recommended to assume similar 
mutilations, in order to refer Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin forms 
to their origin, this, in my opinion, is to confuse with each 
other essentially difierent periods of language. For from the 
establishment of the primitive Indo-Germanic language, so far 
as we can see, down to the time when Greek and Latin reached 
their highest perfection, there was an uninterrupted tradition 
which makes us d priori disinclined to rash attempts to refer 
forms to elements completely confused and disfigured. For a 
time so early in the life of language as that before the separa- 
tion of the various tongues all the conditions are wanting, by 
which such mutilations are explicable in younger languages. 
But further, the attempt to break up apparently simple forms 
and roots has been made almost wholly by means of Sanskrit, 
and in such a manner as to involve the assumption that all 
the little weaknesses of Sanskrit were to be found existing 
before the separation of languages. This is the point of a 
difference between Pott and myself which, after my objections 
in the first edition of this book, led to a fresh discussion of 
this question on his part in the second volume of the second 
edition of his ' Ktyni. Forsch.* (p. 298 fi:), and to a short reply 
un my side in the preface U) the second volume of the first 
edition of this work, [..caving everything personal as much 
as possible on one side, I wish, without entering into the very 
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nmaeroua details, Bimply to point out here briefly the general 
character of the process, and to adduce the reasons which, in 
addition to the one already mentioned, prevent me, and not me 
alone, from adopting it. 

The moat usual case is that in which it is believed that in 
the initial letter of a root a more or leas mutilated prefis may 
be recognized, and that therefore it is allowable to derive this 
root from a shorter one. Thus moat of the Sanskrit propoai- 
tiona were used as preflxes to lengthen roots beginning with a 
vowel, in just the way which the older Etymology ventured 
upon in ita confused fashion. Because in Sanskrit the prefix 
api= Gr. im commonly becomes ^t by aphaereaia, therefore 
Pott even now (ii^. 301, cp. W, iii. 428) finds no difficulty in 
deriving pini), which, besides other meanings, ia asserted in 
TTntiftT* lists of roots to have also that of ' painting,' though in 
reality this meaning appears to have been invented merely to 
explain the adjective pinydra-s ' golden yellow,' as well as the 
Lat. piiu/eie, from api-aiig {obliTiere) or (and the very hesitation 
shows the doubtfulness of the assumption) from api-mas^ 88 
(immeri/ere), and in the same way to assume similar mutila- 
tiona for other prefixes commencing with the vowel a. Where, 
for instance, apa = dno suits better, an inconvenient p ia 
referred to this, instead of to api, e. g. pdpd-s ' bad ' to apa-ap, 
i. e. to fail to reach, to wander off [ahgelangen, abirren] (p. 305), 
This, however, by no means pieventa Pott from explaining 
conjecturally this very dp, which occurs in the form ap in the 
I^t. ap-iscor, through d-api-i to mean ■ to go to this in addi- 
tion,' in which the assumed root i has entirely disappeared, or 
as Pott expresses himself, " has gone the way of all flesh." In 
the same way an initial Skt. bh or Gr. <f> is referred to abhi^ 
(bei), e, g. Skt. bhrdj = Gr. qiAer, Lat. Jiilt/, to abki-rdy, to 
flhine ■ upon ' — an initial dh or Gr. B to adki (over, upon) e. g. 
SkL dhjdi, meditari, wilh Gr. Stdopat to adhi-i {iwai), adire, 
(p. 308), — an initial n to Hi (sub, de), e.g. vai'iu to ni-va« {vas 
' to dwell ') (p. 308), — an initial d to m( ' upwards ' which, ac- 
cording to certain phonetic laws peculiar to Sanskrit, becomes 

' Now the difficulty occurs to Polt liimself (W. i. 421), 'Unfor- 
tm»te1y there ia no trustwortby exHinpIe of an i0i to Greek.' 
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d before many sounds, e.g. Skt. duk ' draw ' from ut'Vah ' ev»- 
here' (p. 314, cp. W. iii. 1023), an initial v to vi 'one from 
another,' e. g. Skt. vrd/i ' creecere.' from the equivalent rdh 
(i'. 250), Gr. it in tfo-Sai from Skt. vi ' deeiderare,' and this irom 
vi^ (Ebel, ' Zeitechrift,' iv. 164), or when convenient to ava 
'away,' e.g. Skt. voA, Gk, o^ in Sxos, Lat. veh in vko, to 
ava-lid 'to go away,' 'to make to go away' (Pott, i'. 283 
withdrawn ii-. 316), an initial n to sa, nam 'with,' e.g. snualia 
=OHG. snoor, Gk. t-i/or, Lat. nwue to sam-vas 'to dwell with' 
{ii». 300, W. ii. 2, 478), an initial sv to the prefix s« = Gr. e3; 
e.g. si'dd (guatare) from su-d-nd' to eat well' (gut anessen) 
(ii*. 319). It is easy to see how far it is poasihle to go in 
this direction ; for as the meaning of these prefixes can easily 
be turned about this way and that way. and as writers dealt 
freely in assumptions of the most various elisions and pho- 
netic changes in prefixes and verba! roots alike, any word 
could easily be referred by such means to a stem which finds 
its counterpart in fuller or abbreviated form in Sanskrit. 

It is true that in this respect purely Greek Etymology 
does not lag behind comparative Etymology, Thus Doder- 
lein (' Horn- Gloss,' { 2272) says, " as dva is shortened into 
d, Kwrd to Ka- and k-, «< to e- and <-, Sid to (a- and it-, 
BO also vir6 is curtailed into t^:" and in ^ 2463 even makes 
the <r which he supposes to originate in Sid, take a "leap for 
U life," in order to change the StairfXayioi into fltXaayoi. But 
here we must not fail to notice that Pott distinguishes many 
of these combinations from certainly recognized analogies, as 
being mere hypotheses, so that the greater number of his 
comparisons can be easily separated from these and retain 
their full value. The more recent students of comparative 
philologj' have for the most part passed over these attempts 
in silence, but some are reluctant entirely to give up the 
right to avail themselves of such a method of procedure*. 

' So Scherer (' Zur Oe^scli. d. deutschen Spmclie,' p. 328) saya " in 
CAEBB of resemblunce in souud and meaning." But where can we find 
a clear case of tliia kiud 1 Pott (W. iii. 672) btlieves that be has 
discovered one. The Vedic verli bhinhak-ti ' it beala ' (witb bkitha^ 
' iienliiig,' tbe derived bhitha^-jaii ' he heals ' and b/ietha^-a-m ' medi- 
cine') he refers with Picl«t to (n)6Ai-«i^, for which the only demon- 
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Wb&t are the reasous, then, for which I hold that I am com- 
pelled to oppose not merely particular instances, but this 
whole stylo of analysis ? Pott appeals to the analogy of the 
more modern languages. That the a of the It. s-aifgio has 
arisen &om ex we believe, because in exagium we have the 
Latin word before us, because the other Bomanco languages 
(eaaai) still show traces of the «, and because the omission of 
the vowel in a syllable which is known to have been un- 
accented has every analogy on its aide. The same sibilant 
( = Skt sa) is common in the more modem Slavonic languages 
in the meaning ' with.' Hence that e.g. the Bohem. a-bor 'as- 
sembly' is derived from s (Ch. SI. aii=Ski.sa 'with ') and rt, 
ber ( = Skt. bkar, ^>ep, hat. fer) and that it originally meant 
much the same as con-fer-ence is evident. If any one should 
doubt that the case was the same with the ij of the Germ. 
ff-laube», he would have to be referred to the OHG. gelouben, 
galoubo (Grimm, 'Gr.' ii. 699), just as for the modern b-leiben 
we have the OHG. pi-lip-an. But what right have we to 
argue from these precedents in late periods of language to 
the earliest, to propose combinations for which all the inter- 
mediate forms, and all the criteria of probability are wanting 
which were present in. the instances just adduced, and to 
assert a composition with prepositions even where there is no 
strong motive either in the sounds or in the meaning of the 
form concerned to refer it to such elements 1 From the root 
dp which, as we saw, Pott by a bold hypothesis makes a com- 35 
pound, we arrive at the shorter form ap, which is the base 
e.g. of the Skt. ajD-a«=Lat. optis. This ap, just as much &s the 
rt. iap 'burn' (r*'f-pa), bears quite the character of being 
original; it occurs plainly in ap-iacor, ap-tua. Just as little 
is there anything in the rt. pifi^ (whose very existence 

Btrated meaning is ' to cnrse.' It is only through the hypothetical 
intermediate stage 'to esorciHe'thitt the two ideas are linked together, 
Hence in the Pet. Diet, this etymology is not to be found. But even 
Bllowing it to be correct, this would only prove that, at the time 
when InJic and Eranic were BtUI one language (for the Zend baishaxa 
means ' medicine '), a verbal compound became a stem used as a root, 
not that this could have taken place in the far earlier Indu-Qermanic 
period. 
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is not Bati3fftcU)rily proved) pointing to composition. The 
same is true of the rt. fvnd [ivS-dv-w, IjS-o-fiai). All these 
roota are treated in their inflexion ju»t like thoao which eron 
Pott regards as primitive. They are lengthened mostly by 
expansion or vowel-intenaifieation. sometimes by nasalisation 
(fflp, gvad cFavh), means, which language is accustomed to 
use for the formation of words only in the ease of actual 
roots. Again that such simple ideas as 'to attain," 'to 
make gay,' ' to taste," should have been formed only by the 
intellectual method of composition will seem very improb- 
able to any one who believes with Max Miiller {'Lectures,' 
ji. 66) that the material of language arose rather by " a 
poetical fiat" than by analytic thought. But we have other 
objections. 

The process which we have been describing tacitly assumes 
that all the prefixes found in use in Sanskrit not only existed 
liefore the separation of the languages, but existed as profixee, 
Mid precisely in their Sanskrit form. But this is an ex- 
tremely bold assumption, which we can never admit. It 
seems to me very improbable that significant roots, the proper 
iiubstance of language, for the most part owed their existence 
in the first instance to a process of decay, while the little 
particles, which — whether pronominal {Bopp, ' Vgl. Gr." iii. 
487) or, as Weber holds ('Indische Studien," ii. 406) with 
Jacob Grimm (' Wortcrbuch,' i. 50) and Schoemann (' Rede- 
theilo,' p. 142) of the same origin as verbal roots, or, as Pott 
will have it, gui gmertg — in any case have the function of 
indicating and demonstrating rather than denoting, were ex- 
tremely old, older than many of the most common and 
indispensable verbal roots. Even Pott's learned and acute 
treatment of the prepositions in the first volume of the ' Et. 
Forsch.' (second edition) has not convinceil me of this. We 
do not find by any means all the Sanskrit prepositions recur- 
ring in the other languages in their separate use : a e. g. and 
ava can only be shown to exist in Sanskrit and Zend : api 
undoubtedly corresponds to Gr. int, but whilst api in Saji- 
skrit very frequently loses its a, there is not a single Greek 
word in which rrt unmistakeably stands for eTri'. Even in 
Sanskrit the aphaeresis of a is by no means usual, except in 
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the case of api^. Pott himself states that ahlii, in apit« of the w 
fact that this preposition takes the accent on the last syllable, 
never loses ita a in the living language ; bat this does not at 
all prevent him from assuming, for the far earlier period when 
the languages were not yet separated, this mutilation which 
was still unknown in the period of language which can be 
ascertained historically, and from r^arding. as we saw, an 
initial bh as the remains of an ablii which early fell into bad 
ways. It so happens that Greek b especially conser\-ative in 
the retention of an initial vowel ; a circumstance which we 
have to thank for the preservation of the augment in which 
this language has the advantage over moat of her sisters. 
Thus eu (cp- 0. It. *u-, so-) is derived, as the Greek ti shows, 
from cMit, for it is only thus that we can explain the two 
forms, which are related to each other precisely as the San- 
skrit strong stem of the participle from the root as 'to be,' 
aant, is related to the Gr. covt, i.e. ec-ovr or aa-ant. Hence i 
we must assume that, before the separation, <m« and not su was | 
the prevalent form, and, as we nowhere find in Greek a trace 
of V for ii, u, we cannot use this form at all in comparative 
grammar. The case is in no way altered by the fact that the 
iniUal vowel has disappeared also in Old Irish; nor would 
any traces of a m in the German and Italian families of 
languages, which Bugge {'Ztschr.' xx. 34) believes he can 
point out. be able to perplex us in our assumption of an Indo- 
Germanic aau. Of a preposition vi denoting separation we 
have no instance in Greek : in Latin the vi of vi-dua (Skt. 
vi-dkatd "husbandless"), the re of ve-<:ors, ve-tanus, ve-stig- 

' Other instances of aphaeresis in Sanskrit wonlB assumed with 
great eoDlidence bj Pott, are by no means admitted by other Sauskrit 
echolars. The editors of tlie Pet. Diet, doubt the very first example 
which ia maintained against me on p. 299, tatkiira-» ' robber,' ac- 
cording to Vott=ata»-kara-8 'carrying away.' 

' This very simple and often repeated etymology of the words 
which corres|)ond ao exactly to the Goth, vidavu, tlie Ch. Kl. vidova 
(Bopp. ' Vgl. Or.' iii. 506), an etymology which I myself once regaided 
as a sure one, is called in question in the Fetereb. Diet., on the 
ground that dlmva-t is tiio young a word; and the authors of the 
dictionary prefer tc regard it as a word formed from vidhavd (see 
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iu-m has been regarded as the representative of this in. Bat 
even in his 6r8t edition (i. 127 f.) Pott thought that thia pre- 
87 position showed itself most commonly in the form rfi, dis in 
Latin, and as Sid in Gi-eek, and that it was to be referred to 
the root of the numeral " two,' dvi. With this view Bopp also 
agrees in hia Glosaary a.v, vi (he gives a different explanation 
in 'Vgl.Gr.'iii.506),and hardly anything can be said agiunstit; 
for that the same root appears in Latin sometimes vHh and 
sometimes without d is shown, beyond the possibility of doiib^ 
by the comparison of duo and bia, i.e. iluis with vi-ffinti. But, 
even though we find a.^ the representative of vi-ffinti for dvi- 
ffinti the Dor. FiKari, also with the loss of d, yet the ' particle' 
vi is only represented in Greek by Sid. And if we look into 
the matter more closely, there is even a striking similarity in 
the use of vt and the Gr. Sid ; vi-gnd is Siayvanrai, fi-Jd (per- 
neare) Stifvai, vi-rd (perflare) Siarjvai, and the Pet Diet, quotes 
passages from the Rgveda in which vi with the accusative 
means ' through.' We can see that vi has the two meanings 
'in two* from which comes 'apart,' Lat. din, and 'between,' 
' through,' just like Sid. As for the form. I regard Si-d as an 
instrumental case of the stem dt'i which appeai-s in its simple 
form in vi, and expanded in dig by the same *, by which 
dfiipit is expanded from a^^i, ff from *if, Lat. abs from ab, 
and in which possibly we have an analogue of the genitive 
suffix a-9, Gr. or (Weber, ' Ind. Stud.' ii, 406), Hence, though 
we may have preserved, certainly in Latin', and perhaps also 

Pictet'fl objections to this view, ii. 342), — The SuiiBkrit word is now 
referred by Roth (' Ztschr.' xii. 223) to a rt. ridh (vindli) ' to be 
empty,' ' to 1)b fsulty,' which ho gets from the Ryuida. This, at all 
events, agrees excellently with the Ootb. vidu-wiirna ' orphaneJ,' and 
with ijifl-fO't 'a bachelor,' which had been already compared by Benfey. 
j) arose from a prothetic i owing to the influente of the digamma. 
Cp. ^pi/ia No. 454. 

' In Latin a remarkable trace of the fuller form dvi (in addition 
ta the numeral adverb bis mentioned above, which, when compared 
with hit, necessarily presupposes a Graeco-Italic duui) is preserved 
in bivira (i, e. dm-vira), which Kuhn ' Ztschr." iii, 400 has pointed 
out, used, according to Nouius (ii. p. 56 ed. Gerlacli), by Varro in 
the sense of mdua. Hence even Lfttin in ils earlier period va» not 
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in some other branches of the Indo-Germanic family, traces of 
a prefix analogous to the Skt. vi, we caimot regard the 
weskemng of dvi into vi as older than the separation of the 
languages ; and as in Greek there is no single instance that 
can be clearly proved of a prepositional ft with the force of 
Skt, ti' or the Lat. ve, it appears to mc unlawful to make 
any use whatever of this Sanskrit preposition in Greek 
Etymology. 

An additional objection to the view here under discussion 
is to be found in the history of Prepositions. Was the con- 
nexion of prepositions with verbal roots in early times really 
80 close, that new stems could easily arise thusi Nothing 
entitles us to make the assumption. On the conti-ary, it is 38 
an established fact that prepositions were originally, without 
exception, adverbs of direction, in which we can sometimes 
still recognize clearly the case-forms. Prepositions were there- 
fore at first quite independent worda, though afterwards they 
lost their independence in two ways ; on the one hand, becoming 
anited with verbal stems as prefixes, on the other, serving as 
prepositions (in the usual sense of the word) joined to cases, 
and expressing the manifold relations in a sentence. Language 
itself shows the composition with verbal stems to be but loose 
by the fact — in which Sanskrit and Greek agree — that it 
places the augment and the reduplication between the pre- 
position and the verb-form ('Greek Verb,' p. 94). These 
elements then, for these languages, form in all preterite 
tenses and in the perfect a wall of partition between the 
preposition and the verb, which evidently must have made it 
a much more difiicult thing for the two parts to coalesce. It 
was otherwise e.g. in the Germanic languages. Here this 
increased difficulty did not present itself at all, or to a very 
unimportant extent, so that the Goth. Jraitan (NHG. fregsen) 
may be derived without hesitation from fra-itan (ver-essen) 
(Pott, ii*. 313). But in Greek the exceptions to the normal 

as yet iuclined to the weakening of dm inki vi, wlilch has been 
aE6umed with so much confidence for the earliest times, and on the 
ground of wliicli schulats have thought themselves justilied in regai'd- 
ing the initial u of muny stems as the remains of this particle (op. * 
Pott u". 325). 




i 
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of the angment &nd the reduplication alike, sudi ab 
igdfii^^ ^ytirxofiff, are wholly posL-Homeric : ^o they do not 
iatbe leaat liiminiHTi the weight of the fact adduced as regards 
tbe MtflicMt period of our stock of languages. And verbal 
I like the assumed gv-ad, i. e. *(vt3(tp were altogether 
to Greek, by a delicate and, as we may venture to 
old law of the language. Primitive verbal stems 
fa»Te in the Indo- Germanic languages generally very little 
teadmuj to form firm combinations with other kinds of 
words. Ifudwig Lange, in his 'Andeutungen uber Ziel und 
Aletbode dcr KyntaktifichcD Forscbung' (' Verhandlungen der 
Odttinger Riilolc^enversammlung 1852,' p. 104 f ), has carried 
<mt more completely the observations which we have made 
ben M to the developement of prepositions, and has shown 
tncontrovertjbly, V)y a computation of their proportionate oc- 
«arrenoe, that the extremely extensive use of prepositions as 
prefixes only presents itself in Epic San.^krit. whilst Vedic 
Hannknt in this respect approaches more nearly to the stale 
of things in the Homeric poems- Henee, as we see in the 
eartieat monomcnts of the Indian and Greek languages that 
the prepo»itioDB still showed so little tendency to enter into 
ae composition ', re6ection shows that we are by no means 
jiutified in considering the use of prepositions as prefixes to 
be earlier than the separation of the languages, far less in 
assuming that a large number of verbal roots had already so 
entirely coalesced with prefixes that new words could be 
formed from them, which were no longer felt to be compounds, 
and indeed not individual nouns merely but widely ramifying 
verbal sttnis bearing the most primitive stamp. The chron- 
ology of linguistic science, that is, the distinction between 
the various periods of the life of language, is entirely opposed 
to this assumption. The number of compound words which 
belong originally to more languages than one, is altogether 

' TIirB view of the prepoailion (with which Sonne also agrecB 
'ZtHcitr.' xiv. 5) is of couree itt variance also with the assumption that 
in the ciwe-endinga we have mutilated prepositions, a theory which 
Pott e. g. holds to he fully niadc out in the case of the suffix blii 
• (Gr. ipi. <>,»). But who knows wliether <i-b!d is not rather itself 
u cuw-foim of the pronominal stem a 1 
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extremely small, and even in the case of these there is often a 
doubt whether they belong to the common inherited stock or 
to the store that baa been subsequently aci:|uired. And to 
retnm to prepositional compoimda, it mi'^'ht possibly be shown 
that there is a considerable likeness between the uae of them 
in two lan^a^es, at all events in langu^es so nearly related 
as Latin and Greek : but even here this is the case but seldom. 
The coinage of snch words evidently belongs, as a rule, to the 
period in which each langu^e pursued its independent de- 
velopement; and the same holds good of the mutilations of 
prefixes of the kind ; and though examples of these can of 
course be adduced in abundance in Sanskrit, and the Teutonic 
and Slavonic languages, yet, being entirely independent of 
each other, they certainly made their appearance a long time 
after the estabhe^hment of the use of such prefixes. In Greek 
and Latin even these phenomena are rare, and espeoially in 
Greek the sense of the independence of prepositions kept its 
vitality in a high degree. 

There is still less probability in the supposed instances of 
composition with the interrogative stem ka (Pott, ii' 426 ff.). 
By a peculiar idiom of Sanskrit various forms of the interro- 
gative pronoun, especially kirn (qnid). are compounded with 
various substantives with the force of astonishment, e.g. t(- 
rdi/d ' what king ! ' i.e. what a king I both in a good and in a 
bad sense. In the same way it is asserted that the uninflected 
stem ka or ia enters into compounds, e.g. kd-rat<a-s=cort'u-s, 
supposed to be from ka and racas 'sound' (cp. rains, rav~ 
ett-a), 'having what a sound I' (Bopp, 'GL'). But even for 
Sanskrit this method of composition is not quite established. 
In the Petersb. Diet. ii. 2 we find these words: "even if we 
are not to deny absolutely such a method of composition, 
yet we are bound to notice that this explanation has in 
some ca^es been used too freely." Hence it appears to me 
more than venturesome to assume the existence of snch a 
speciJieaily Indian method of expression in time before the 
separation of languages ; and I am not convinced even by 
Pictet. who is fond of the use of this instrument of etymology, 
and who (il 226) finds in it "un eharact^re de naivet<5, qui 
e'acconle parEaitcment'avec la nature dun idiome primitif." 




^ 
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Is an errfamatiop of aftt4intThinrirt dkoe Bet Iddden a le- 
ftxdon widcli has merely the apfwanuiee of mmmei^ bat 
wliidii reaDj eootams a jndgemens. that ia. an dement of eon- 
ftfdon. TluU ample notions which obtrade themaelves 
direetlj on the perception of men \ shonld ha^e foond thdr 
expnamion bj means of such exclamations, whidi beeame as 
it were fixed and passed into names» I regard as wholly im- 
probaUe. Henee we cannot for a mcMDcnt coneeire that the 
Lat^ ^S0rii-#=Goth. Aa£4-^((me^yed) is ' 9ii0oeiUl0/iinae(lJirii#/ ' as 

Pott holds (P. 166, cp. ii'. 445) (ta-oem^), nor, on the other 
haiMl, can we regard it as a compound of Skk tta ' one' and 
€ieo^ the stem of oeulu-Sj a deriTati(m which Pott ^ves as also 
possible, and whidi Bopp considers certain ('TergL Gr/ ii*. 
59). For of this eka^ which is itself andoabtedly a derived 
form from the stem which occurs in Sanskrit also as e-vd, 
and in Zend as a^ra (Pott, ' Zahhnethode/ 149X there is 
»> trace to be foond in any of the allied languages, to 
say nothing of the fact that we have to assume a very 
rare mutilation which cats oat the very kernel of the word. 
This ika again we hold to be only Sanskrit, not Indo- 
Germanic 

My objections to the prefix-theory Pott meets (p. 301) by 
addoeing the existence of "not a few pairs of roots with 
nir/ipler and fuller initial sounds" side by side- He con- 
Ufrnln against the view that by mere accident two roots 
witl^i t\ih meaning ' shine ' like Skt. rag and bhrdg, differing 
r/fily in tlieir initial letters, came into being independently 
of #!a/;h other. But there are pairs and triplets of roots of 
tti^ kind, which even Pott cannot refer to one and the 
nMUH '/riffin, e,g. Skt. ja^ and bha§ 'to honour;' in the case 
//f whi/;h \%h a/lmits of * accident' (ii^. 336), am, gam, kram three 
' v^f/a etjndi,* where the prepositions leave us in the lurch, ad 
II * #5/K;r^/ hihifl * frangere,' an ' spirare,' stan ' suspirare.' Or are 
w<?, in hfiU'S to favour the prefix-theory, to explain the last of 

'A* hu iriKtance we may take Skt. kapala-8:=K€ff>aki], which 
Vu'M, \tri'i%Vn up into ka-jMla-Sj and translates qtLel protecteu/Ty add- 
ihH " tfu f»#! Murnit micux charact^riser le r61e natural du cr&ne *' 
(I %()H, W. 305). 
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these by «i + ati + an 'together exceedingly to blow?' "Rieti 
we might perhaps find some help for ja^ in a ni-a^ ' to move 
oneself down,' and for bhat) in abki-a^ ' to move oneself up to,' 
in somethiiig of the sense of wpixntvyttt: But many will, I 
believe, prefer with me to regard it aimply as a fact, which 
after all is not very surprising, that language sometimes 
denotes related conceptions by similar sonnda. It ig hardly 
worth while reminding the reader that the riddle is often 
solved by the fact that the one form b the earlier, more 
faithfully preserved (e.g. OHG. gmi/i-u), the other the more 
mutilated (Gr. fj.i\S-m). 



In general the endeavour to break words up into their 
elements has beeu pushed much too far. The principle that he 
who proves too much proves nothing might be well applied to 
many assertions of comparative philology. In our judgement 
much more is gained if we set a Greek word, together with 
the related and derived words which accompany it in Greek, 
side by side with an actually occurring Sanskrit, Latin, German, 
or Slavonic word, and do so with absolute certainty, than if 
we lose ourselves in bold hypotheses upon the origin of the 
form which this comparison compels us to give as the root- 
form- — without having any firm ground to go upon. Even 
Pott, in hia review of Benfey's ' Wurzellexikon ' (' Berl. Jahrb. 
1840," p. 623 ff), has uttered a warning against this danger, 
and recommended, for many questions, an honest acknow- 
ledgement of ignorance, in the place of flighty omniscience. 
Besides, the question of the relation of a Greek word to 
a word in the other languages can in practice be very 
satisfactorily answered, without entering upon these ulti- 
mate questions. For instance, that the Greek iario-v with 
the Latin os goes back to a stem aati, which in Sanskrit 
is astlii (No. 213), is a fact of interest, which is completely 
established. But to trace back the root-form so recognized 
to its origin is a task which is quite diflf^rent, and better 
kept distinct. And it seems to me that little is gained by 
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Buch conjeetures as that pat forward by Bof^ in his 'Glossary/ 
and approved by Pott^ ii^. 296, that this a$ii comes from the 
root sta * to stand/ This can never be proved. Pictet (i. 515) 
gives for the same word, which denotes at the same time the 
42 stone of a fruit, a quite different conjecture, iriiich we shall 
consider under No. 218. In other cases indeed we can go back 
U} a root with more certainty. The various names for ^ring; 
(ik. c-ap, Skt. viu-^mt-dsy Lat fe-r, ON. ttir, Ch. SL v^t-aa, 
Lith. vas-atd, find their meeting point in the stem vat. So 
far we can go with certainty. But whether this vas is the 
sarno as that which we find in Sanskrit, and also, though 
nli^litly altered in other cognate languages, with the meaning 
of ' Ut clothe ' — according to which therefore Spring was desig- 
vi^Uul as the clothor and adomer of earth (cp. Pictet, i. 101) — 
or a (juito diHtinct rcw, which, like the shorter form us, denotes 
burning and sliining — which would also well suit the con- 
r^iption (if Hpring— it is certainly much harder to determine, 
Thii m^AfUil of thoHo two views, defended by Fick, Grassmann, 
and n^tumily by Hergaigiie (* M^m.' ii. 73), is certainly more 
Iffnl^blii. 'Ilio nM)t lu (No. 547) occurs in Greek as Au in 
^If fifi, raifMMJ into Aou in Aou-a> ; in Latin as lu in /ti-o, as Um 
\u Inv o ; among tlio Teutonic languages the Old Norse gives 
//) /« (mt/uo). Tlioro wo stop short, without entering as Bopp 
tUnn nn tlio fjurHtion wlu'tlior tliis In is not perhaps merely a 
nMiMlat<«w| lotMi of tlio root />Ai, which wc find with its initial 
U^llAii Willi |fn^Hrrv<Ml in a nunit)or of words in all the cognate 
Uni^iiMlji H (No. »fM»), or (Miiy<Kjturing with Pott, i^ 209 (retracted 
W ) 1 1 ll/)i that \iy an oppoHito procoHs this plu in its turn may 
Uihi/h iiniV4uuUu\ fniMi pi api-lu (to wash upon). The objection 
thhy lift \iuttniU\, a^iilnnt tm that wo have thus passed by many 
ttt l\tt. MMiiti, inttttontln^ (|ii('Nt.ionN, and no one will desire to 
InUh )l. ii|fi»n hitiMinlf to forbid further investigations for all 
ImI.mm. t.)ffMv hill, III thin riiMo, hn otlon, wo can only make 
mI fhhttn \,y litfiiMn^ Mm Uinkn wo Hot oursolves, and above all 
>'/ «^ ^fiM.hil tUMAtu'lUtu of timi whirli may Ik) definitely known 
Intiu Mint, whirli vuu only Im» nwluMl by ronjeotures. Even within 
M#^. hHUh^t.i r.iirlh. wlilrli im liowovnr quitiMvido enough, there 
^n\t K*. Ill, 1,1, ;i, i,( ||,|„„„„,„| nnlightonmont on many points. 
«MM*^^ |,„« „„( i,„ „^ „|,,,,^,, ji^,, Hatirtfuction of curiosity, or 
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the supply of an arena where more or less ingenious hypo- 
thesea may disport tliemselves, but the extension of the king- 
dom of truth and the confinement of the rule of error within 
narrower limita. 

An a rule, then, we shall not in our combinationB proceed 
beyond the forma which clearly present themaelvea from the 
comparison of worda actually occurring in the various lan- 
guages with which we are dealing; but in one respect it will 
be hardly possible to observe strictly the limits which we have 
drawn. I am referring to one of the most difficult questions 
in the investigation of language, the question of the variation 
of roots, or the foi'mation of secondary roots, which, though in 
part far removed from the aims which we are here pursuing, 
yet cannot be left untouched, because it enters into number- 
less individual questions. As to the general idea of a root, 
we may accept the view of Pott ('Review of Benfey's Wurzel- 
lexikon'), who calls roots the ultimate material (Grundstotf) of 
language. But if we define roots according to the form in 
which they present themselves in the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, we may say that a root is the significant combination 
of sounds' which ia lePb remaining after a given word has been 
stripped of everything formative. Piimitive verb-forms are 
best adapted to this. Suppose i-rt-dcro given. Grammar 
points out the particular grammatical force of every other 
part of this form, that is, t denotes that the action lies in 
the past, the reduplication syllable ri denotes the present stem, 
or duration, to the 3rd sing. raid. ; hence flc is evidently the root. 
If we compare (fvy-vu-fii, ^fu£<-r, ^vyb-v with each other, wo 

' We bIuII be right id utying ' combiuation of sountls,' for the 
only Indo-Gennanic root, which ajijteara to conBist of a single Eound, 
the root t (to go) boa the smooth breathing before ihe vowel, a sound 
which ia generally left quite out of view in linguistic iuveetigations, 
but vei7 iocorrectly. The Oermun allitemtion ehowB most clearly 
that the smooth breathing was not unknown even to the lioguiBtic 
instinct of the uiileafDed. The recognitiun of the smi>otfa brcuthing 
as a real sound ia often shown to be iraportaut, as in the interchange 
with the Bpir. aap. in Greek, and in that with j and v in the Slavonic 
languages. The asBumption (if a verbid root a in Heyse's ' Syetem 
der Sprachwissenscbaft ' p, 113 retls iipon an error. 




arrive at the root ;ur. from which these three forms may be 
easily derived, because from the laws of inflexion we can 
point out the meaning of the syllables vv and /it, and from the 
laws of derivation we can explain the suffix ti (tri) with the 
sign of the nominative 5 and the suffix o with the sign of the 
accusative v, while in the first two forms we can show that 
the diphthong has arisen from v by intensification or expan- 
sion. The Indian grammarians, whose views were followed at 
first by comparative philology, were so far inconsistent in 
their procedure, that they set down some roots, specially all 
that ended in a, as having a long vowel : dd, pd, atd, &c. But 
Schleicher {' Beitr.' ii. 92} has shown, by convincing argu- 
ments, that the short vowel, which has long been assigned to 
Greek roots like ipa. So, 6f, really belongs to the root. The 
length of the vowel, where it occurs, is to be considered as 
being itself something formative, as raising. Hence I follow 
now this treatment of Schleicher, in favour of which Pott also 
i* (W. i, 1) has expressed himself, though not without reserve, 
and Coi-s^en (i^. 604) more decidedly '. For the future there- 
fore, when it is a question of Indo-Germanic roots, we shall be 
speaking only of roots like da, pa, ata, &c., retaining, however, 
the long vowels in the ca«e of Sanskrit roots. But this definition 
of a root needs still further limitation. If we were to break 
up i-yi-yv-(-To in the same way as i-ri-Ot-ro, we should arrive 
at the utterly unpronounceable root rv. Such roots, abso- 
lutely unpronounceable in some cases and not merely un- 
pronounceable according to Greek laws of sound, are actually 
assumed by Eenfey. He gives us the chance of practising the 
pronunciation of the sound-groups r^, tp, ^v, hF, arriving at 
last at QF rt and OPC. But objections to this have been 
justly raised from various quarters -. Ought any one really 
' An intemietliate view, according to which some of the roots in 
a have tjie long vowel, othera the short vowel, has been put forward by 
DeUiruck, ' AHind. Verb,' p. 88 f. 

' I am well aware thiit tlie views developed hy BrugmaD (' Stud.' 
is. 285 ff.), oa to a primitive Bo-calletl ' nasalis sonana,' and similar 
views eipresaed in diiferent quartei"B as to the priority of ihe vowel 7-, 
as it occurs in Sanskrit, over ar, are a return to asBumptions similar 
to those which eeemed long ago disposed of. The fact that the funda- 
mental tendency of phonetic change in tlie history of language is 
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to maintiLin in all gravity tliat the relatively primitive 
language which lies at the base of all Indo-Germanic languages 
used such monstrouH sounds? We can hardly credit any lan- 
gu^^ with forms like these when all experience is against it. 
Or is it intended, by such unpronounceable aggregations of 
sound, to represent mere shadowy existences, pure abstractions t 
A proceeding in our judgement extremely doubtful. It is true 
that we arrive at roots, as we conceive them, by abstraction ; 
but it does not by any means follow from this that they did 
not really exist : it is only that they have no independent 
existence in the state of language which we have given to us 
historically. But for all that they underlie the various forms 
which have sprung out of them, just as the stems, formed 
from roots, underlie the forms which in their turn spring from 
them. The instinctive sense of roots and stems undoubtedly 
became in many ways obliterated and obscured, especially in 
the more recent periods of the life of language. But for more 
ancient times and for languages of the ti'ansparent structure 
of Sanskrit, and even Greek, as a rule at least, the feeling of 
the mutual connexion between words that originated in ono 
root or one stem must have been preserved in activity. A. 
Greek undoubtedly was just as well aware of the connexion 
between Aeyoj and \6yos, viftoi and po/ios, ytofideo, between ts 
iroiJ? and TTt^os, as a modem German of the relation of Bund 
to binden and Band, or of Flu3s to JHesaen. We give to such 
a connexion among a group of words the shortest scientific 
expression by basing it upon a root. There is also much to 
be said for the view that in the earliest period of the life of 
language, that is in tlie period preceding inflexion, the roota 
BO deduced had a real existence apart from all additions, that, 
in other woi'ds, many at least of them were once true words. 
This view has recently been asserted among others by Stein- 
thal {'Ztschr. f. Volkerpaychol.' iii. 250) and Max Miiller 
(' Lectures,' iL 37). [It has been strongly contested by A. H. 
Sayce, ' Principlee of Comparative Philology : Introduction 

from tbe full to the weak sound, not the reverse, is of itself enough to 
make it irapoeeible for me to assent to such views. The OHS. 
Kloufan is more primitive than tlie GermaQ lauf'n, &c. 
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to the Science of Language,' ii. 5.] Hence we can recognize 
as Indo-Germanic roots only such combinations of sound as, 

according to the phonetic laws of the primitive Indo-Ger- 
manic language, so far as we can arrive at these, can be pro- 
nounced. In fact some vowel or other ia always easily discovered 
as an integral part of the root. One who preferred to start 
fi'om rv instead of r^v, would be compelled to assume even in 
yffof a strengthening, that is, a formative e1em.ent quite apart 
from the termination, an assumption which would be alto- 
gether unlawful. Evidently the rejection of the vowel ia 
something purely accidental, limited to some few formations 
from the root ; and hence we can no more assume it in the 
root itself, than we could the strengthening of ^ur to (£ur, 
which is also limited to particular foi-ms. We must therefore 
complete the definition of the origin of a root given above, by 
adding that a root is the combination of sounds which remains 
when everything formative ami accidanlal has been stripped 
away from a given word. 

Another question is not so easily answered, i.e, whether we 
are to lay down special roots for the several languages, or 
common roots for the united stock. At the first glance it 
seems to be more in accordance with the approved view that 
roots wore the actual primary woi'ds of the languages, to 
apeak not of Greek, but only of Indo-Germanic roots. For 
nothing is more certain than that Be, ;ur, rev were never 
independent words. These combinations of sound date from a 
time when language bad long passed beyond the primitive 
words. It is only of the older sound-groups wliich may be 
regularly deduced from them, of dha, jug, gan, that it ia 
probable that they had an independent existence in that early 
time. Hence Hcyse (' System der Sprachwisaenschaft,' p. 112) 
will only allow of Indo-Germanic roots, and Steintbal (' Zeit- 
8chr. f. Vblkerpsychol.' ii. 463, iii. 350) agrees with him, 
while Jacob Grimm ("iiber Diphtbonge u. ausgef- Conson.' 
40 p. 63) maintains that what is held to be a root in one lan- 
guage need not be regarded as such in another. The question 
is plainly not to be considered from the point of view of 
theory alone, but essentially, so to say, from that of practice, 
that is, of the requirements of special investigations. One 
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the stem in the c&so of ipftrtrto Emd 6pft(vos an element which 

subaerves the meaning. The difference between dpfievoi and 
Spfifyof is quite other than that between Atyto and X6yo<i, 
between cTperrav and eTpatroi'. In the latter case the change 
of vowel is connected with the fonn, but it ia not ao in the 
former ; here it belonga to the very substance of the language. 
In the forma mpro, opfifvoi, 5pvvp.i, ipiveo, op presents itself in 
exactly the same way as the fundamental element, appears in 
them all, so to speak, as a monad, just as much as Skt. ar in 
the words derived therefrom. The assertion of stems of this 
kind ia therefore as indispensable for a clear representation of 
the structure of language, as the assertion of noun-stems, of 
derived verb-stems and of pronoun- stems. The noun-stem 
nAoo certainly never existed in that form independently, and 
yet we give it the same name as the Skt. noun-stem plava, in 
the case of which this independent existence is more possible. 
We call s the termination of the nominative irAoo-r, plava-s, 
although the proper original sign of this case was apparently 
sa. In short, in the science of language we always call the 
atoms (Lautkiirper) and elements of the individual languages, 
which act as the reprosentativea and we might say heirs of 
the corresponding Indo-Oermanic atoms and elements, by the 
same names as these. As an unbroken tradition reigned in 
the history of language, rev is the heir of the rt. gan. The 
form rev, which by degrees developed out of gan, always 
retains the same value when inflected : why are we to call 
the two combinations of sound by different names? Hence 
I am also of opinion that we do not get much profit from 
the distinctions which some have attempted to make in order 
to avoid a confusion of the Indo-Germanic roots with their 
sacceasors in the realm of language. Heyse {ut supra) 
wishes to distinguish between ' roots ' and ' root-forms,' but 
the idea of a root taken strictly excludes form ; Steinthal 
draws a distinction between ' root ' and ' theme,' but the 
latter expression is too wide ; Pott, ii". 246, distinguishes 
absolute from relative roots. This would do better, and it 
is in any case important to be aware of aueh a difference. 
But can we really always succeed in reaching the abac- 
lute final root 1 The many homonymous roots which we 
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should arrive at for the Indo-Germanic period warn iia 
against thinking so. Will any one undertake, in the case of 
the root kam mentioned above, to trace back the meanings 
'love' and 'sip' to one original signification, or i-egard it as 
credible that language from the first denoted such different 
conceptions by the same sounds ? In sliort, we may certainly 
lay it down as probable that the Indo-Gerraanic languages 
proceeded from elements of words like the roots which we can 48 
infer, and that many of these had from the beginning just 
those sounds, neither more nor less, which we find in them by 
our inferences. But to decide, in the case of every such unit 
which may be inferred, whether it was the absolutely oldest 
combination of sounds linked to this conception or not is 
impoeeible. And therefore the science of language will always 
have to do in detail essentially with relative roots, which 
present themselves diSerently for each individual language. 

Be this as it may, we can of course only speak of roots at 
all in those languages, in which substance and form are not 
too entirely confused. Where, as in daughter-languages or in 
languages with much decayed sounds, e. g. in New High 
Genoan, the connexion between forms originally belonging to 
each other is much effaced, the assumption of a root for the 
particular language is a very doubtful step. But in this 
respect Greek occupies a position not at all differing from that 
of Sanskrit. It is true that Greek grammar did not attain to 
the scientific consciousnetts of roots, any more than to the 
conaaousness of case-endings, noun-stems, and verb-stems. 
But on all these pointe we must supplement the linguistic 
sense which bad not yet been developed into clearness ; whilst 
by the help of the insight into the earlier history of the Greek 
tangnage which has been granted only to us, we give precision 
to the representation of it, ami carry our analysis (where this 
is possible) as far as those small significant elements of words, 
which even in their Greek dress have a well-grounded clum 
to the name of roots. 

As to the Greek roots in particular, this will be the place, 
tiefore we go any further, to insert some remarks upon their 
number and character. L. Lange haa deserved our thanks for 
takii^ the puns to count (for his notice of the first volume of 
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the present work in the 'Ztschr. fiir Oest, Gymn. 1 
the number of the roots recognized by me in that volume, and 
to arrange them according to their phonetic character. Al- 
though there is room for doubt ^sith respect to individual 
roots, yet this grouping is well calculated to furnish us with a 
general measure of the extent to which wc can discover roots, 
and alBo of their phonetic nature. With the help of this 
arrangement, which I have altered in only a few points of 
little importance, and supplemented by some additional roota, 
I give here the main results. According to this, I consider it 
possible to refer some 700 Greek word-stems, which are treated 
as such separately, to 278 distinct roote ; and of these, if the 
49 spiritus Icnis as well as the apiritua aeper is counted as a 
consonant (p. 43 note), 

(1) 36 consist of a consonant and a vowel: (' (SIS), ^a 

(179), 6i (309), &c. 

(2) 152 of a consonant, a vowel, and a second consonant : 

d< (a), SiK (14), &y (118), ya.F (122), &a 

(3) 23 of two consonants and a vowel : (tkc (45 b), k\v 

(62), Spa (272), &c. 

(4) 24 of a consonant, a vowel, and two following conso- 

nants : ayK (1), Npy (141), Tfpw (240), &c. 

(5) 40 of two consonants, a vowel, and a following conso- 

nant: K\€Tiifi%), iTKv\{nA). xAa5(196), &c. 

(6) 3 of two consonants, a vowel, and two following 

consonants, namely aKoKn (106), owepx (176 b), 

trrf/i<p (219). 
With regard to the second division of roota, which is so 
much larger than any of the other, two important remarks are 
made by Grassmann in hia papers ' On the aspirates Eind their 
simultaneous occurrence at the beginning and at the end of 
roots ' (' Ztschr.' xii. 81 ff.). The first is that " in Greek there 
ia no root with two medial mutes and a vowel standing be- 
tween them, either by itself or expanded by a nasal " (p. 115). 
Greek is thus distinguished especially from the Teutonic 
and Letto-Slavic tongues, in which roots like the Gothic 
gab (give), Ch. SI. bUd (wake) are very common. The dis- 
tinction is explained by the corruption of the aspirates in 
the northern tongues, and their transformation in other ways 
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in tte two classical languages. Thus the course of the investi- 
gation, which the author haa conducted with equal ftcutenesB 
and thoroughness, leads Iiim in the next place to the conjecture 
that not only for the primitive Indo-Gerinanic language, but 
&Ibo for Greek, we must assume roots both beginning and 
ending with aspirates, like Wi«JA=Gk. <f>vd. By thts Iatt«r 
aseumption, opposed as it is to the view held by most scholars, 
and hy myself formerly, so much light is thrown upon many 
questions hitherto dark, especially with regard to the relation 
of several German roots to the corresponding Greek ones, that, 
in spite of Pott's passionate attack upon it ('Ztachr.' tlIh. 
16 ff.), I fully accept it. According to the familiar phonetic 
law, which in Sanskrit as in Greek does not readily allow 
the succession of two syllables each beginning with an 
aspirate, the first aspirate lost of necessity its aspiration, 
either entirely {wvQiadai, ittvaofiai) or at least in the majority 
of its verbal forms (TV<pa>. (Jv^oi). 

But even that section of the word which, in the manner 50 
that has been indicated, we find to be indivisible, and the 
proper vehicle of the meaning, sometimes presents itself to us 
under more than one form, and the question arises which is 
the more primitive, and the proper root-form- It is compara- 
tively easy to dedde when we have to deal with those regularly 
recurring series of voweb, which Jacob Grimm established for 
the Teutonic languages, and denoted by the name 'Ablaut.' 
In the case of the chord presented by the three vowels in most 
of the strong verba, it is as a rule not difficult to arrive at the 
fundamental note, to which the root is set. It is the same 
with the corresponding phEE?nomena in Greek. Modern philo- 
logy, here agreeing Vi-ith the Sanskrit grammarians, usually 
regards the shortest form of the root as the oldest; so that 
what Grimm regarded as ' Ablaut ' (degradation of sound) we 
hold to be rather 'Zulaut'' (addition of sound) or vowel- 

' The word ^na-s (from wlitch the hybrid words guniren, ffw- 
M«'rt*»i;; hsTe beeu formed, certainly not to the adornment of our 
philological writings), used with especial preference, perhaps just 
because of its mysterious origin, is accordiog to Boebtllngk ('Pet. 
Diet.') properly ' the subordinate, secondary Towel-strengthening.' op- 
posed to errfdAM (growth), the full Etrengtheniog. Why should we 
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intenaification, which therefore, as being formfttive, must be 
regarded aa an addition to the root, and not as something 
contaiBiid in it. Hence wo regard ^ur as the root in spite of 
^(6yvvfiL and (fvyos. Am in apite of \uwai and \tXoina, AaB in 
spite of XtjOr}. According to this view the conceptions of men, 
as has been well said, broke out first " like lightning" in short 
syllables. It is only later, and especially in connexion with 
infiexion and the coinage of noun-stems in various ways, that 
we find the tendency to bring out the root-syllable in certain 
cases more fully and broadly, a tendency which led on the one 
hand to reduplication, on the other, to those vowel-raisings, 
which then in the further course of the history of language 
underwent various ramifications and changes. Attempts have 
been made in different quarters to explain the 'addition of 
sound ' (Zulaut) by the accent. How fiir they have been 
successful we need not discuss ' here. It is certain that this 



not rather substitute a German word like 'ZuUut' {addition of sound), 
or ' Vocalateigerung' (vowel -intenBificati on), for the curiouely devised 
and wholly unintelligible term of the Indian grammarians. 

' The last few yeara have produced a number of important inveati- 
gations, all based on the notion that the gradaLions of the vowel- 
system {Abstufungen, a happily invented expreesion, as I think it, 
introduced, bo far oi I know, first by Brugman) are most closely 
connected with the accentuation of the Iiido- Germanic primitive 
language. I readily admit that this theory considerably increasea 
the probability of the view taken in the text. The earlier defenders 
of this principle, Benfey, Hohzmann, Grein (cp. ' Greek Verb,' p. 97), 
were for the most part only able to adduce facta from Sanskrit in 
support of this view. It was reserved for tlie luminous investigations 
of K. Vemer, in Kuhn's ' Ztach.' sxiii. p. 97 ff., to explain a series 
of irregularities of the German consonant Byatem, the so-called 
grammatisJis WecJisd (e. g. acbneide — sclmitt), from tiie old Indian 
accentuation 8o convincingly, that aince then the existence of old 
Indian rules of accentuation far beyond the limits of tiiis language, 
even down to the time when tlie separate life of the European 
lauguagea began, has for the first time gaiued a sure footing. On 
thia foundation Oathoff, in Paul and Braune'a ' Beitriige k. Qeschichte 
d. deutschen Spradie,' vol, iii., and Brugman in my 'Studien,' vol. 
ix,, especially have endeavoured to build. It must be admitted that 
the views of these scholars differ on isolated points not inconsiderably. 
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hypotbeais can be maintained only if we suppose for the 51 
primitdve ludo-Germanic language a system of accentuation 
diffeiing from the traditional system of Sanskrit on many 
points, and from tliat of Greek essentially. But allowing that 
in that early period the main accent of a word always went 
along with vowel tntensitication, yet this could not be ro- 
garded aa any esplanation, for the further question would 
immediately present itself, why the accent in one form fell 
npon the stem, in another on the termination. And the 
answer would certainly in many cases bring us back to our 
previous conjecture, i. e. that emphasis was sometimes used by 
language to ^ve prominence to the stem, at other times to 
the termination. This is not the place to enter into the 
details of this modification of the vowels. They belong to the 
science of the forma of language, i. e, to Grammar. Here we 
may simply mention that the interchange of c and o (viftto and 
vo/ioi), and the much less common interchange of rj and ca 
{pifYyviit, (ppoy/a) belong to this category. The view, which I 
established in my essay de noininumformatione, p. 22, that the 
o-sonnd is heavier than the e-sound, and that therefore here 
too we must assume intensification, addition of sound, though 
in a lesser degree {cp. ' The Greek Verb," p. 398), has found many 
anpporterB. Since its publication it has been confirmed by my 
investigations on the splitting of the n-eound (' Ueber die Spal- 
tung des A-Lautes ') printed in the ' Sitzungsborichte d. k. Siichs. 
Geaellsch. d. Wissenseh. 18G4,' p. 9ff. I believe that I have 
shown there that the di^Tsion of the old «-sound has a much 
deeper influence on the structure of the European members of 53 
the Indo-Germanic group of langiiagt-s than has been hitherto 
supposed, and that in particular, first e and then afterwards o 
arose from what was originally a simple a-sound. The change 
of the a to the thinner e, and afterwards to i, was the earlier, 
the change of a to the duller o and afterwards u was the later 
modification ; and hence the above-mentioned languages agree 

uid while the accent theory is mixed up with other viewa which 
have recently been started as to the onginal multiform character of 
the Indo-Oermanic a, the oTigiaality of the n sonitna, &c., it becomes 
more and more evident, that we ai-e far enough from a settlement of 
thcae (joestiona in any one direction. 
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Thua forma like KXdy£m, (KXayia, KXayyrj, Lat. clangor, 
give evidence that K\ayy waa earlier than K\a-f. If, 
believe, wecflor, ndBo^, TrinovBa, iiraOov, cannot be separated 
from nivoftai, iriyrjs, Trdcoj, it is reasonable to regard the 
forms with the nasal aa the older, those without it. as the 
later. The disappearance of the nasal, especially after a, is a 
recognized process, in which occasionally Greek agrees with 
Sanskrit: e.g. i-KaTo-v, Skt. ^atd-m beside centu-m. Thatthia 
Bi originally was connected with the accentuation in an attractive 
conjecture of Brugman's ('Stud.' IX), though we cannot test 
here the extent to which it can be carried out. The phfeno- 
menon is elucidated by similar ones of much later date within 
the history of the Greek language, e. g. 'OXvnos beside '0\v/i- 
TTOS, NvipoSiopoT beside vvfi^rj. We may in any case argue 
from this a duller pronunciation of the nasals tn particular 
dialects. But the complete suppression of this element to such 
an extent that the syllable concerned becomes short, cannot, 
as Cleinm, ' Rboin. Mus.' xxxii. 466 ff. has shown, be demon- 
strated earlier than in a poet of the Anthology, who uses 
fVKaftirii as a dactyl. 

2. Cases in which the nasal which has made its way into 
the root has suffered metathesis. 

This is most clearly the case in verbal forms, for which 
Schleicher was probably the first to establish this principle. 
That the n oijungo (cp. Skt. 1 'pXvtr . juiig-m&a), scindo as com- 
pared with juffum, scuii, is the same element as appears in the 
Skt. ju-nA'ff-mi, and in the Gr. (fvyi'v-fii, aittS-vrj-fii as a dia- 
tinct syllable in another place, and that it occurred in the latter 
place sooner than in the former, may now be described as the 
universal opinion of philologists. (Cp, ' Greek Verb,' p. 170.) 
The same view is now taken of the nasal of the Skt. vi^i-dd'mi 
' I find ' (for ^ind-jid-mi), and hence of the Greek t-f-i-dXAtroi, 
which with its meaning of vid^tur belongs as certainly to the 
root vid 'see,* as the Sanskrit form. We must trace back 
lySaXXfTat to a noun-stem tv8-a\o. which was probably based 
Qpou a present stem *Ftv&ai, just as StSdtrK-aXa-S on SiSda-KOt. 
This *PtySai is the exact reproduction of rindd-mi. 

3. Cases in which we must regard the nasal as an accretion. 
It is quite undeniable that a nasal has often developed 
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at the end of a Greek word afler a vowel. Where this naBal 
did not become Brraly attached, it is called ' c paragogicum,' 
or iifx^KvuriKov, for which we may refer especially to Lobeck, 
'Elementa," ii. 143 9'., and Deventer, ' Do Utera v paragogica' 
(Miinster, 1863). In forma like eoriV, ^ipovaiv we cannot 
imagine tho naaal to be original. It is now universally recog- 
nized that this moveable v is not merely due to the require- 
ments of the verse, or to a disinclination to hiatus, but, as 
inscriptions show, extended colloquially over a much wider 
sphere, and that the familiar rule of grammar only hy degrees 
came to hold good, and that not without a conscious training 
of the usage of language. But we must also recognize firmly 
attached nasals of a similar origin. The clearest instance ia 
furnished by the Cyprian genitive singular in oiv instead of oi, 
^g. ipy6pcM>v=dpyvpou (Deecke und Siegismund, ' Stud.' vii. 66 
241). Analogies for this nasal accretion at the end may be 
found, it appears, in very different regions of language : thus, 
as I am informed by Ai-abic scholars, the so-called ' Nunna- 
tion' in Arabic (though Philippi, 'Wesen des status Con- 
structus,' p. 184, takes a different view). Kolle, (' Nachrichten 
der Giittinger Ges. d. Wissenchaften 1866,' p. 314) has shown 
the existence of nasalization, especially in connexion with re- 
duplication, from the African languages. German dialects 
furnish instances of the same n in an application very similar 
to the Greek : e.g. in the dialect of Zurich wie 'n er au = vne 
er owcA (' Utt. Centralblatt I860,' p. 57), in that of Carinthia 
bcCn enk=bei ettch (Kuhn.'Ztachr,' xii, 396 from Lexer). Now 
it is asserted that the same accretion established itself at the 
end of a syllable as at the end of a word, Joh. Schmidt, 
generally disinclined to this view, still admits that in words 
like iTTpifi^os beside irrpl^a), \vy^, AvyKivi beside root \vk, 
\e&riTa>, tafiffo^ beside (dnria, Kopv/i^os beside Kopv<p-q, tliis 
explanation is as admissible as any other. Hence I recognize 
here the phonetic change, which the ancient grammarians 
(Eostathius, 'Comment.' p. 1123, 41, p. 1350, 26) denoted aa 
trroftipaa-fioi. It seems to me that this view has the advantage 
of simplicity over other possible theories : and therefore I leave 
it to others to assume for AvyKivs a verb *XvyK<o, and to 
trace this back to a *\vK-vt)-ii.i. The nasal of 6tyydv<o, Xap.- 
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ttli has made its way into the root, and 

"■■'' tiie isolated TTnraf me (' Hymn. Homer.' 

: i-ive csplaiufii as an anticipation of the nasal of the 

. -Jkbi* (' Greek Verb,' p. 171). The nasals which appear 

- 1. -J iiregoWly in syllables of reduplication (e.g. ira/i- 
ce-ftt, riforpTifu) have been carefully put together by Fritzsche, 

- saaa. -vi. 309, where the attempt is made to explain them in 
iiun ii? -B-tikenings from liquids. The main fact for us ia that 

le the nasal can frequently be regarded as a 
:it. 
, of a wholly different kind presents itself in a 
&&3bf7r oi njots, whose final consonant does not always 
nsBKB th* a&me. For 6y^oitai and ^i^ir we shall lay down 
iff ht lie root aneonditionally : but it will appear hereafter 
Am tfea w ba« is the successor of a k, and that the related 
•Midi Awe, Hrve/ioi are only to be explained by the root ok, 
«aBKiBS in the Lst. oeu-lws. But it would not bo correct 
ta ^m ^ M Ibe root of 6-^ofiat also, for the intercliange of k 
■ais-itMiAcr Ibrmative, serving for the expression of any 
MttmUm^ aer aeodeDtal in S^frofiai, S^n. We evidently &nd 
•■■rf*M hece in the same position as previously in the case 
9^ AcMcRhiBgecf f and a. We must recognize a dulling 
ttlkm tmfgmttie aenae, which we express by allowing the co- 
•sitfM^ «f • two-fold root ok on. 

9 w« hftve always been able to explain the diflering 

■ from peculiar relations of sounds. But there is 

K of roota which extends beyond these limits. This 

I, wbidi has not as yet been sufficiently considered 

I point of view, has received its most thorough 

■ Pott in the ' Etyra. Forsch.' i\ 27, 167 and 

' is H«, 272. Pott assumes a tolerably extensive 

I of foobi at a period evidently very early in the 

ttt tiitBgaafb. by means of which a modification ('Temperi- 

tmag') tt Uh fandamental conception became possible. This 

mttStmiAm, ex^nmed by a change or addition of sounds, is 

e in three ways, by means of an alteration either at 

1 the middle, or at the end of a root. In all 

B we do not include those changes of sounds 

* l9 be explained by the general process of ' weather- 
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ing away.' Thua we have here no concern with the fact that 
w^hen we find in Greek, by the aide of crer the form yer 
{tTTfyos and rtyos), we explain the latter form, as well aa 
the Lat. te// in teg-o, aa shortened from the first and fuller 
root. Here there is no 'variation' but an 'affection' of tlieroot, 
though in this case a very old one, extending beyond the 
period of the Qraeco-Italic language, inasmuch as we find also 
in German and Erae a simple dental initial consonant. But 
an initial variation does present itself, according to Pott, in 
the Lat. acalp-o, aculp-o compared with the root tflab in glab-er, 
fflub in gluh-o: truoXoi^ {stem okoXott) and tTKaXoyjr (mole), (tko- 
XvTTTO), are connected with scalp and sculp, yXd<p-<o, y\dtp-v, 
yXa0v-pi-r with glab, yXitp-co with glub : all have in common 
the idea of ' hollowing,' Now here Pott regards it as passible 
that the initial s, which he does not in this case take to be a 
preposition, contributed to give a special colouring, so that 
akalp and galbh, shulp and gu(bh—toT so we should have to 
give the forms — would be sLster-roota, which we should have, 
not to derive one from another, but to consider as having an 
equal right to recognition However it will as a rule be more 
prudent here to neglect entirely the question of mutual con- 
nexion ; and with respect to the particular roots in question, 
I agree with Job. Schmidt {'Vocal.' ii. 293) in separating 
those beginning with s from the others. It appears to me 
that we have no sufficient basis for the assumption of " a 
formative sound modifj-ing the meaning of the original root," 
(Heyse, 'System,' p. 114) at the beginning of a root^ The 67 
place where formative sounds are added, according to the 
nniversal tendency of the Indo-Oermanic languages, is not the 
beginning, but the end. For our purpose we keep roots of 
the kind entirely distioct, except indeed where the curtailed 
beginning can be explained as an affection, because we may 

' This raeaiiB of reducing two siiailar roots to a unity, which 
reminds us of the attempts of older philologerB, mentioned above 
(p, 13), has been used again tolerably extenBively by Pictet. A. Weber 
also ('Ztschr.' vi. 139) occasionally a]la\VH 'a prefixed s,' and Uax 
Holler (' Lectures,' ii. 312) expresses a similar juiigeinent. [Cp. p. 42 
v, doubts the commonly asserted connexion of imelt 
with fTteil.] 
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reasonably conjectnre that xh^j w^re sepftrmsed e^ai bef<»e 
the division of the langnagea. Beudis cfaieir nmnber will be 
found to be smalL 

The case is similar wick lecGsrs in uie middle of a root. 
The same verbs may serve us here again as examples : pcatp 
and sculp, yXa^ and y\v^ are •iisdngnished from each other 
by the voweL and certainly mis •iis^necioa is no( without 
meaning. Hence in oar view, as in form and iw»*^"»'*g ihey 
are not quite identicaL these also are •Izscinec roots. Pick, 
' Worterb.* i^. 574« recognizes yftdo^ijr in the Germ, keri^m [Eng. 
carve^, yXi^cr in the NHG. kluihgn TEo^. Atntl. Hence 
we do not undertake the attempt to derive the m from the a \ 
Still less shall we endeavour to refer to one root such forms 
as are distinguished in respect to consonants within the root, 
with the sole exception of the nasals, which we discussed 
above. In spite of the slight did&rence in meaning the roots 
rpQf (firjyyvfn) and far (dTyrt'/Ai^ are regarded by us as distinct. 
In this case, as in the numerous sioular eases quoted by Pott 
(*Berl. Jahrb. 1840/ p. 635) we are contented to divide that, 
the separation of which is at least extremely old. K sounds 
are connected with the conceptions denoted by them by an 
internal bond, it is natural that similar conceptions should be 
denoted by similar sounds. To that time of the first estab- 
lishment of sounds and ideas we do not here go back. But 
there are particular Greek stems, in the case of which our 
task will not allow us to dispense with the assumption of 
root-variation, eflbcted bv earlv differences of vocalisation. 
Thus we must claim for the time before the separation of the 
languages a root tak with the by-forms tik and tuk^ that is 
to say, a root appearing in three various forms through a 

* The attempt to explain * every' radical i and u, with the ex- 
ception of those wliich have proceeded from ja and ra, as a weakening 
of an original a, has been made by Fick (' Vergl. WTorterh' iv*. p. 15 ff.) 
I gladly recognize the acuteness which has been employed in the 
process, but confess that these h}-potheses lure too flighty for me. 
So long as Fick himself is compelled to give up the attempt to 
refer such an important and widely extended root as bhu * grow * 
to a form in a (p. 31), no one can be censured for feeling unahle to 
draw such a conclusion as that above-mentioned. 
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degradation of vowel {Ablaut) as in the German, the ex- 68 
isience of which in all three forms can be proved in the case 
of almost all the allied languages. In Gi-eek from tak sprung 
T€K and TOK (No. 235). But these three forms of the root are 
not so distinguished from each other, that each form pos- 
sesses a definite meaning — in that case we should give three 
roots, — but the principal meanings, 'beget,' *hit,' 'prepare,* are 
BO distributed to the three main forms, that in three families 
of speech different vowels^ appear for each of them, i.e. 



a (€ o) 


• 


I* 


Gk. T^K-UV 


OPr. teik-iMna 


Skt. tdk'd-8 (rt. tuk) 




(creatio) 


(proles) 


T€K-fAap 


Lith. tik'\j-ti 




t6^o-v 


(to aim) 






tink-a-s 


Gk. rvx-^"^ 




(it befalls) 




rix^'ODi/ 




Gk. T^v\'€iv 


Skt. tak-^h-an (faber) 


T^'TVK^OVTO 


tai-sh 


OPr. tik-in't 


TVK'0-9 


(fabricari) 


(make) 




Lith. tasz^'ti 






(to work in wood) 





Here even in Greek the relation of riKjiap and tv\uv — ^ 
has arisen out of k by affection — of riKTOiv and t€tvkouto, 
TUK-o-s^ (chisel) is not concoiveable without the assumption of a 
vowelnsplitting. We must certainly maintain a root-variation 
which perhaps coincided originally with the differentiation 
of meaning, but afterwards continued independently of it, 
and this is the very reason why a complete separation is not 
possible. 

* Fick, i'. 86 explains the i as a weakened a, and gets u from the 
aasnmed by-forra tvak. Certainly tokd-s shows tliat itd: was really 
fdt to be a root. A similar change of vowels, which is but rarely 
found in Greek, Joh. Schmidt in his 'Vocalismus' endeavours to 
explain by the effect of the nasals and liquids on the vowels in their 
neighbourhood. 



K 



I 

Tea in 



I 



B More iinportaot than aucli isolated interchaDge of vowel 
the middle of roots — which should not, however, mislead us 
into allowing a promiscuous interchange of tbe three pri- 
mitive vowels a, i, «— ia the transformation of the final letter. 
It does not admit of doubt that a considerable number of 
roots are preserved to us in two-fold forms, of which the one 
is longer than the other by a final consonant. J. Orimm in 
his es.say 'On Diphthongs after dropped consonants' (Dec. 11, 
1845), reprinted in the third volume of his 'Kleine Schriften,' 
p. 102. in discussing a long list of such double roots, ascribes the 
priority to the forms ending in a consonant, at any rate in the 
Teutonic languages (p. 60), though he concludes by regarding 
the accretion of a consonant as possible for an earlier period 
of language. That Lobeek from his own point of view was led 
to the assumption of such accretion we saw above, p. 13, 
Here with Pott, who discusses these affixes thoroughly in li*. 
460 ff., wo call the shorter form the primary, the longer the 
secondary, and the process of the addition of a consonant ex- 
pansion (^Weiterbildungy. Of course here again we do not 
take into consideration cases in which the twofold form is 
only apparent ; for instance, where we have a moveable r at 
the end of the Greek roots, for this r falls away or is assimi- 
lated according to definite phonetic laws (e. g. the root ec — 
(-oi-T- for ta^ovT, ti'fil, root ki. — tv-vv-fii for itr-vv-fti), but roots 

' Fick (' Wiirterl).' iv'. 44 ff.) treats the whole question here touched 
upon in ita widest extent. The principles OD wbich this ia done 
do not differ eeeentially from those which are here maintftiDed. But 
I do not anderstaud why evei^ coDBonaut that occurs aa final in a 
root wlere the initial letter is alao a consonant, sLould he secondary. 
If there were always roots like ai, ad, ar, why not aUo ink, pad, 
tar I Some important roots, as e. g, bhar ' bear,' according to Fick's 
own confession, stubbornly resist his bold analysis. Here, aa else- 
where, a eyrtematizing consietency seems to be out of place. Still, 
it is nsefnl to see what can be done in this direction. A^'hen this 
queslion is treated again from the general Indo-Qermatiic point of 
view, it would be desiniblc to sepamte iuatauces wlitch the meaning 
makes certain, from combinatious whicii can only claim at most a 
certain degree of probablhty. 
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which in several languages show themselves in a twofold 
shape, when the occurrence of the shorter is not phonetic- 
ally explicable. Here we must go back to the period of 
the organization of language ; and to understand even Greek 60 
we must not neglect to cast a glance upon these phenomena. 
If we compare, as has often been done, the verb ri/0a> with 
the Skt. dhu-pdrja-ti ' he fumigates,* inasmuch as the aspir- 
ation in Tvifxo has changed its place (as Idt/^a, Ov/i^pa show), 
we cannot but refer both verbs to the shorter root Qv, Skt. 
rfAtl, which clearly occurs in 0va> (No. 320), 0vo9, Ovfiou, and 
also in the Skt. rf/m-r/i^i-^ ' smoke ' = Lat. ^tl-mw-^, Lith. rfii- 
mai (smoke). The root dhu is therefore strengthened by p, 
and in this expanded form comes under the head of the San- 
skrit causative forms in /?, with which, however, a number of 
forms without a distinctly causative meaning are connected 
(Delbriick *Ind. Verb.' 210). A similar p might be assumed in 
Sa-TT {Sdn-T-^, SaTT'dvrf) which is connected with the Lat. 
dap'8 : from which we see that SeL-rr-v-ov undoubtedly belongs 
here (No. 261). The shorter root is the ba of 5a-i-a)= Skt. 
da, do (No. 256), whence Sai-^ (stem Sair) and Skt. dajd-a 
(share), bu-n for the usual bu {Svoo) is demonstraV^le first in 
the Alexandrian poets in the forms Svtttco, Svirrrf'^, rptJ-Tr-^, 
TpvTrd'<o are connected with rpv-co and reip-co, Lat. ter-o (No. 
239). It is very probable that the root eAn for fcA-n (No. 333) 
is connected with the Lat. volup{e\ and is to be referred to the 
shorter stem which enters into fioiiXofiai, vof-o, velle (No. 659) ; 
and also that kAc-tt-t-o), Lat. cle-p-o, Goth. hliftu-M (thief) 
[Scotch * lift * of cattle] is an expansion of the root which oarurs 
in the shortest form in Lat. oc-cul-o, clam, but which is siinilariy 
expanded by a p in the OPr. anklip-t-H 'concealed.' Tlie 
root oKQAn (No. 106) in aKdXoyjr, Lat. ftcaf/^n, mentioned on 
p. 57 because of its vowel, connects itself with the shorUir 
OKQA in (TKdWa), aKaXk, and the root Kapn (No. 41) of Kapn- 
dXi/jLo-^, Kpaitr-vo'S with Skt. A'ar, i. e. kar * if) move,' and Lat. 
curro, xpifi'iT'T^'aOai 'to clear the throat/ certainly comes 
from the root XP^A* (No. 200 b): and in the same way XP'7*- 
TT-TG) points to the root xpa-v of xpaii/(o (No. 201). We Hhall 
see below how the p by weakening sometlnuis beconujH /8 and 
0, e.g. in KaXij^Tj (cp. KaXvirrcoy p. .539, in o-rc^ck), which undor 

K 2 
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then we may compare immediately with the in i'fli5-r and 
tBfit}. It is deserving of notice that it happens that the root 
i makes in ChSh more use of tlie d than the other verba 
of the same class. (Schleicher ' Kirchenslaw, Formenlehre,' 
325.) 

Of the addition of a sibilant in a long list of Sanskrit roots 
discussed by Pott, i'. 167 and ii^. 566 {cp. Jac. Grimm ' Kl. 
Schriften,' i. 317) we have already spoken at p. 28. Greek 
forms of this kind are the following : auE = Skt. vakali, Goth. 
vii/ig-J-an, pres. aS^-a, Ion. ae£-a>, i. e. dFi£-<o. av^-dv-w by the 
side of the Lat. auy-e-o (No. 159), oAcE, pres. aXt'£-(o=Skt. 
ruk-nh (servare, tueri) for arks by the side of a\-a\K-tlv, 
a\K--q (No. 7), obaE, d&a£. pres. <^ii\<o with several collateral 
forms (Buttmann 'A. Or.' ii. 250) by the side of the root baK, 
SdKv-ta, Skt. (/«5, f/flg (No. 9), Ui. in 5«£-t-6r (No. 266). to be 
compared with the Skt. dnksh ' to be fit,' by the side of &€k 
in SiK-ofiai, 8dKTv\o-t (No. 11), bey, pros. 5«^-ft>, Lat. deps-o 
by the side of Si^to, k\v for nt\c pres. f\jf-<o from the root nen 
Skt. pak (cook), and so fur Trfi^w. The roots with an added a 
are often connected with the desiderative forms, which on 
their side again stand in an undeniable relation to the future 
ill er. 

A nasal appears joined to several widely dissominated roots 
of great antiijuity, though the nasal is not always of the same 
order in the different languages. So to the Skt. (fd (go), of 
which the aor. is a-^-fl-m, corresponds the Gk. pa (No. 634), 
of which the aor, is t-^i-v. while gam with short vowel and 
added ni is represented by ^aivm, i.e. ^av-jta, as also by the 
Lat. vea-io, Osc. ben (Iteii-uist =; venerit] and by the Gotb. <|rwiHl 
(gi«'»«i,venio).—9a bears to 0ttiV(u (No.407)tho same relation 
that pa does to ^aiVm. with the diMtinctiun, however, that in 
the case of the former root the nasal affix has established 
itself more firmly (i-ipdv-Tii'). To the shorter form which 
occurs in ipri-fit, and which unites the conceptions 'shine' 
and ' speak,' corresponds the Skt. Uid (Uid-mi) ' to sbine,' ' to 
appear.' to the lunger the Skt, b/ia» (lati>r b/tan), that appears 
in ibo Vedas with a dental nasal in the sense of 'resound,' 
' ring,' in later Sanskrit u ith a Ungual nasal in that of ' talk,' 
' speak.' Similar is the relation of ra to rtiVw. The shortest 
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form is contained in the Homeric tt}. From ta we arrive at 
the Qk. Td'VV'Tat = Ski, ta-nv-te, in which the nasal affixes 
seems to be used in the present-stem alone. But this is in- 
timately connected with the Gk. ravv- in compounds like 
roM;-7r€7rAo- 9, together with the Skt. adjective tanu-s^tenv' 
w, ON. thuiin-r, ChSl. t^n-l-kit. For T€iy'Co=T€U'ja> and all 
its belongings (No. 230), as also for the Lat. ten-e-o and 
ten^d^j Goth, than-j-a^ Lith. tem-p-jii, (cp. Lat. tem-p-tare), we 
have to take the nasalized stem as e(][uivalent to a root. 
Again, as tq is to rev, so is ra to rev, and so accordingly is 
yc-ya-cay to i-yev-S-firfv (No. 128), in which words, however, 
may be observed the special tendency of Greek to suppress 
V after a. Notwithstanding rex must apparently be taken as 
the startiug-point, and we are thus enabled to understand 
also the Lith. ghn-ti^ nasci, with its m^ and this m points us 
back to the Gk. yd-fi-o^y yafi-eTv (cp. below, p. 546). In two 
other roots the relation of the nasal is more obscure. To the 
root KpejLi in Kpi/ia'/iai (No. 75) corresponds directly the Goth. 
hram-j-an *to crucify,* but it is so nearly approached also by 
the Lith. kdr-ti * to hang,' that, seeing that metathesis is fre- 
quent in the case of r, we may suppose kar to be the primitive 
form, from which first kra, then kram has developed. The 
root he in icco, Sl'Srj-fjLL (No. 264) is identical with the Vedic 
dd * to biod,' but it is possible to suppose a connexion with the 
root baju, Safidca, Skt. dam, Lat. domo, &c. (No. 260), and even 
with S€fi'Co, S4fjL'a9, S6fi-o9 (No. 265). 

Much more limited is the number of roots which seem to be 
increased by the addition of one of the two liquids / and r. 
Still a connexion cannot be denied between the roots jnep 
(/i6p-09, Lat. mer-eo, No. 467) and jj€ {fii-Tpo-y, Skt, md. No. 461), 
between cjtcA (o-tcXXg), No. 218) and ora (Skt. tifhd, No. 216). — 
even the addition of a v is nearly certain at all events in the 
roots 9af (Aeol. (f>avo9) by the side of 9a (Skt. bha. No. 407) 
and xaf (xav-yo-^, No. 179) by the side of \cx. 

Let us here pause, leaving untouched for the present a 
number of other questions still more difficult to decide, and 
try to put together the results of this survey. It is certain 
that a considerable number of roots, of which as a rule we 
have been able to consider those only which have been pre- 
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they can, to prove entire words unmistakeably related to each 
other to be completely identical. From thia tendency Pott 
among etymologiats is tolerably free. He has repeatedly (again 
ii*. 897, 935}and emphatically asserted that we niuat distinguish 
betwet-n partial and complete identity, and must not deny to 
language the right of deriving different words from one root 
or one stem by means of different suflSxes. On the other 
hand, an attempt has been made, first by Kuhn and Ebel, then, 
to a much greater extent, by Benfey and Leo Meyer, to prove 
the identity of suffixes of different sound from the fact that 
71 they are added with similar meaning to the same stems ; and 
thia attempt finally results in the above-mentioned endeavour 
to raise partial to the rank of complete resemblance. Adalb. 
Kuhu has tried to prove ('Ztachr.' i. 368 S.) that the Sanskrit 
suffix as, much used, especially in neuters — as representative 
of which the Qk. cr Nom. or, and the Lat. es (nom. us) had been 
long recognized, — arose from at, and he finally arrives at the 
result that not only these forma but the suffixes ar, an, ant as 
well all arose from one and the same primitive form. For 
Sanskrit some of the changes of sound hero maintained can 
bo estahlishod, especially that of final s to r. But if we seek 
for analogous cases, in order for example to prove e.g. the 
asaerted change of the older vSos — the dative v8ei docs not 
actually occur before Heaiod '0pp.' 61 — to CSap, and the 
origin of both in iiSar, we are referred at p. 374 to the 
asserted identity of the syllables Spi and tpi with the Skt. 
all. But thia single analogous case is a very suspicions one. 
To the Skt. ati (iilrrn, nimin) corresponds, as is universally 
acknowledged, the Gk. tri, the Lat. et, and most likely the at 
in at-avn-3. The emphasizing and superlative force of &pi and 
«pi, as to tho difference between which Buttmann's observa- 
tions ' Loxil.' i. 147 are still quite worth reading, has only a 
very limited resemblance to that of the Skt. ati in com- 
position. Not a trace is to be found in the use of api and ipi 
\ of the primitive meaning ' out over,' which is unmistakeably 

prominent e.g. in ati-nidtra-n 'excessive,' and ati-rdtrns 
I ' lasting over-night.' The use of apt is rather one which 

I remindu us much of Apn, ipno-s. ipTitpptnv at 261 means 

I ' right-minded,' like apiippiav, dpTttnijs X 281 ' rightly speak- 
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If we consider further tliat from the notions of ' fitting 
aright ' and ' auiting ' the Greeli gets the metaphysical con- 
ceptions contained in dp/itvoi, dprjpw, dpf-a-K-m and its nearly 
related ape-rij, we shall be much inclined to refer dp-i to thia 
very root and to connect it with dpt-a-ros, dpuaii' (No. 488). 
We meet the same lettei's in Sanskrit too with a similar 
meaning in the adverb dra-m 'aright,' 'fitly,' ' eufliciently.' Cf. 
Jolly ' Infinitiv,' p. 125. Why then seek so far for an origin 
for dpi, when it lies bo near at handV As to ipi, whose 
meaning Buttmann was for connecting with tvpvs, I will not 
too positively assert its identity with apt, though it happens 
that the vowels t and a interchange before p more often than 
before other consonants. It is moreover possible that it may 
be connected with Skt. vai-u., which, on account of vdnja-s, we 
must suppose as an older form of ttrii-e=fvpij-9. In that ease 
the digamnia would have disappeared without a trace. How- 
ever that may be, what has been said is quite enough to 7a 
discredit the association of the two prefixes, as far as mean- 
ing goes, with ati. After all, who can believe that the ( which 
is of such constant and universal occurrence in iufiexions and 
derivatives, which wo see pass, through the influence of a 
neighbouring t or v into o-, in a few cases became p ? No case 
of anything like such an occurrence can be found. 

If an attempt is to be made to establish a change of sound 
hitherto seldom or never heard of, the cases used to support it 
must be clear and beyond a doubt, in accordance with the rule 
which Herodotus lays down for his investigation (ii. 33) Tot<Ti 
ifi^aviirt ret pii ytvma-KOfifva TfKfiatpo/ifvoi. Although the 
change of ttt, kt in the middle of a word into ^8 and y8 
cannot be proved by any unmistakeablo analogies', no one 
will deny that f^Sofios and oySoos come from iirrd and oKrm. 
Is this case a similar one t No, precisely opposite. We see 
that, by means of a multiplicity of aufiixes. a large number of 
words are derived from roots— not one from each root, but 
ever so many. Everything inclines us to ascribe to the 
language of those old times before the separation of the Indo- - 

' We Iiave an example of an initial y6 for «t in ySutuot by tbe aid* 
of «rwroi (cf. p. 698). 
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Germanic tongues an exuberant energy of growth. That the 
many words which spring from one root are not to be arranged 
under the abstract categories into which the grammarians have 
invented, that, on the other hand, very many suffixes were used 
to denote the same categories, I have shown in my dissertation 
'De nominum Graecorum formatione.' It does not of course 
follow that the numerous primitive words which sprang from 
one root were completely identical in meaning. The differ- 
ences must have been of a somewhat physical and concrete 
kind, and we must consider that the real function of the suf- 
fixes was that of individualizing a word. Seeing then that 
from the one root i*d there was made in Skt. ud-dn (water) = 
Ooth. vato (st. vatiii) by means of the suflix an, and again the 
ud-rd which comes near to the OSax. wat-ar, why should 
wo nob here suppose an original double fgrmation with no 
perceptible difference of meaning 1 With this udrd ud-ar ranks 
the Gk. vSap, which can hardly be connected with the stem of 
the other cases iiSar except through iiSapr. This assumed 
iSap-T is stronger than tidar by a t. But I regard this t (cf. 
Skt. jakrt, Lat. Jecur) as a superadded suflix with an indi- 
vidualizing force, for which see further 'Ztschr,' iv. 211 ff. The 
78 dative HSfi (cf. Rzach 'Dialekt des Hesiod.' p. 416J is to be re- 
ferred to a «- stem iiStv, of possibly independent formation. 
Meeting as we do in all stages of word-formation not with 
meagre uniformity but with manifold variety, why should we 
try, in the face of all phonetic laws, to weld these suffixes into 
one ? In my opinion it is not even allowable to identify off- 
band suffixes nearer to each other in sound than these are. 
Although in certain circumstances t passes into s I venture to 
bring together neither the suffixes with t with those with *, 
nor even the pronoun-stem ta with sa. It seems to me that 
in all these cases it is safer to separate than to join. Even for 
the marking of such relations as in their simple and, one may 
almost say. palpable nature seem least to give an opportunity 
for it, the Indo-Uermanic language makes use of different pho- 
netic expedients: we find irpofiot, primm, Goth. J'ru/na by the 
side of Ti-paiTos and pra-lha-nid-s ; we have two comparative 
euffizee and a great variety of diminutive forms. From one 
and the same root an (No. 419) are formed, with the same 
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meaning and different suffixes, Skt. an-i-ld-s, Gk. dv-e-fto-^ 
(= Lat. an-i-mu-s), OHG. un-s-t. From the root par'&W (Gk. 
and Lat. pie) spring nXfj-S-os, jdi-bl-s, O^d.fol-c, with only 
slight difference of weaning, though we should not be justified 
in identifying the formative syllables in these words as well 
as the root. We have a redundancy in the case of the two 
ChSL words ple-nif (tribus) and plU-kH, which is identical 
with Volk. Sanskrit itself, though that is the language in 
which all these attempts at identifying suffixes have their 
origin, shows from the beginning an extraordinary variety in 
its formations. We have from the root oil *eat,' the substan- 
tives dd-ana-m, dn-na-m (i. e. ad-na-m), dd-iiam, dd-ja-m, with 
no difference or, at all events, no sensible difference of meaning, 
all having the sense of ' fodder," ' eating,' ' nourishment,' while in 
the Gk. eS-mSi], iS-r}rv'S, in the Lat. es-ca, in the Lith. ed-i-a 
(st. ^dja), other sudixes are used for the same purpose. From 
the root da ' give,' are formed, with the meaning of a novien 
agentis, ddtdr ( = SoTi)p, dator) and dd-Jd-a, dd-ja-ka-s ^ ^viog,' 
rfa-ru-s'generous,' to denote a 'gift' i?rf-ita-w( = f/5iiu»i),[M-man, 
dd-trd-m. Why then try to derive the Ok, Sw-po-v from such 
a word as da-iia-m, and that too when we find the same double 
form in Slavonic and Lithuanian "i A ' gift ' in Lith. is U-nt-a 
with an n-suffix, in ChSL da-rii with an c-suffix. Again 
-ti occurs in just the same sense in the Skt. dd-ti-s = Sca-r-i-s 
= lAt. d6-(-(iys. From the root^ari 'beget' is formed fjan-i-dir 
= yfVfTrjp, genitor, ^an-aka-g, gdn-l-tva-a 'father,' ^dn-as = 
yevos, genua, and in the same sense the common gan-iia and, 
with a slight difference of meaning, tjdn-i-man, ^art-i-8 = 
gen(ti-)ii, ifan-ti^a, gd-na-m, gdn-a-na-m, ^ani-a (cp. Goth. T* 
kutii). Seeing then that the same language has recourse, as 
far back as we can trace it, to a number of suffixes, and that 
in the related languages now this suffix and now that one has 
come into use exclusively, or at least mainly, for a definite pur- 
pose, there is absolutely no inducement to us to identify suf- 
fixes that are different in sound. The chief supporter of the 
method here combated is Leo Meyer, in the second volume 
of his ' Vgl, Gr. deji Gr. u. Lat.' He there carries to its extreme 
a theory of word-^ 'hich has been aptly termed the 

'participial tbeoi ry, most decisively rejected by 
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Pott ii^. 936, W. i. 416 and by Corsaen, e.g. 'Auaepr.' i*. 585, 
and controverted on excellent grounds by Sonne {'Ztschr/ xii. 
S85) and lately subjected to a keen and luminous critidsm by 
Zimmer "Das NominalBuffix a und li,' p. 1-22, rests on the 
entirely arbitrary assumption of Benfey's, that the participles, 
and particularly the present participle active, are of older date 
than a nunibor of other noun-forms. Benfey really rests this 
assertion solely on the extraordinary idea that the suffix of 
this participle -ant has arisen from the 3rd pi. termination 
-anti, i.e. that bhara»t-=:^fpovT came from hharanti = 'Dot. 
tjiipovTi. I doubt whether a single person shares this opinion. 
Still Leo Meyer makes the suftix -ant the starting-point for 
his argument, and seeks to show that, by means of weakening 
and loss of sounds, a large number of the commonest noun- 
suffixes have arisen from this -ant and its collateral form, with 
an added a, -anta. According to him among other forms -as, e. g. 
in Skt. gdn-aa-=yfv-oi, genus, -an, an, e.g. in arjS-ov, a'Q-atv, 
-ana, e.g. in rpvn-avo-v, -ala, e.g. in fic-eAo-f, -ara, e.g. in 
AiJT-opo-r, -»a, e.g. in &(i-p6-s, are one and all only various 
phases of this -ant. Detiiiite analogies for the as.'iumed changes 
of sound are seldom brought forward ; the requisition of such 
analogies is even styled in so many words a vain pedantry, 
and appeal is made to tendencies of sound which look to the 
future for recognition. It seems that our Indo-Germanic 
ancestors, whom Leo Meyer does not allow to have langed 
at will in the case of roots and verb-terminations through 
such sounds as t, it, n, / and r, took a special fancy to destroy 
in the one case of noun-suffixes all that had been previously 
created, however convenient, allowing all the while the old 
suffix-forms to live on side by side with the new ones. While 
the modem science of language is at pains to reveal in all other 
cases a governing rational principle in language, this theory 
7t> would enthrone, at least in this province of linguistic forma- 
tions, the merest chance as a destroyei' of sound, and while it 
is elsewhere held to be proved that what is purely accidental 
does not come within the province of scientific knowledge, the 
power is claimed in this case of unravelling the serpentine 
windings of this game of chance, and that too often with an 
assurance which proposes to trample all doubt under foot. 
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Even the supporters of the participial theory — which might 
just as well be called the Proteus theory — assume that noun- 
suffixea have arisen from pronoun-stems. They would very 
probably admit that their favourite -ant is itself a compound 
of an and ta. But then what in the world can warrant the 
assertion that the former of these two stems is never used by 
itself, but that rather where -a/i actually occurs it is a de- 
formed -ant 1 

In our review of the store of words possessed by the Greek 
language attention will hereafter constantly be drawn to 
the existence of a diversified vai'iety, and also to the fact 
that origin from one and the same root by no means implies 
the use of the same suffix even where the meaning is the 
same. I make no attempt to prove the identity of lacruma 
(No. 10) with the Gk. SuKpv or Sditpvo-v, of SaKTvXo-^ or Lat. 
digitus (No. 11) with the OHG. zehd, of i-6-s 'arrow' with 
the Skt. ish-it-s, in the suffix as well aa in the rest of the word, 
but am content to point out the identity of the root and of the 
meaning. It is easy to find many ways of explaining how it 
can exist in both these points without existing in the third. 
In the first place, for instance, it is certain that in many cases 
several forms from one single root existed side by side, even 
before the separation of the languages, with but a slight dif- 
ference of usage ; a fact of which we find numerous proofs in 
every language ; and it has happened that one language has 
kept one form and another another, though we are not able — 
and this is specially difficult in the case of names for external 
objects — to perceive any difference of meaning between them. 
Again we may be allowed to attribute, even to the time sub- 
sequent to the separation, so much remains of vital energy as 
would serve, not merely to maim and disfigure the suffixes, but 
to amplify them and make them ramify afresh on recognized 
patterns, which, however, have not always been preserved to 
us. Seeing that e. g. Latin, even after its separation from the 
primitive Gneco-Italic stock, was able from the stem ytio-ti 
(Gk. ypot-iTi-i), apparently already existing, to form ijiio-ti-on 
{nova. gno-Ci-o) ^ by adding a second suffix, why not credit the 

' Another origin fur tlie 'Ls.V. -ttun — though likewisi) from ' 
Huffixea (tjd + na) — has been inBiutnined by Leo Meyer, 'Orjf 
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Greeks with the po^er of occasionally assuming a t indepen- 
76 dently', especially as the absolute identification of all related 
and synonymous words is a goal that cannot be reached even 
by the boldest etymologist? The k of the Persian word tnra-K-a 
= Kvv-a (No. 84), mentioned by Herodotus, we shall be obliged 
to allow to stand as an additional formative affix, while the 
stem <rrra can by Persian phonetic rules be derived from (fan 
= Kvov. If the Persians, however, could individualize this name 
for an animal by fc, why not other nations by other sounds 7 
To prove new changes of sound we need striking eases, hut no 
comparison can be a striking one unless meaning and form 
both coincide. A clearly defined meaning, however, can be 
said to belong to but very few suffixes. It follows that as a 
rule one of the two chief factors disappears when a comparison 
is made between suffixes. If then the sounds arc different aa 
well, and it is an assured fact that by the addition of different 
suffixes to like roots of similar meaning are produced, what 
becomes of the cogency of the argument ? 



The error against which we have thought the above warn- 
ing necessary, arose from a tendency to ascribe to the Indo- 
Qermanic language, before it branched off, as it did later, into 
its several divisions, the largest possible supply of perfect 
words with a determinate sound and meaning. There is 
another mistake akin to this— that of identifying words of 
similar meaning even when the identification is not supported 

Occident," ii. 58G S. Compare tiie fruitful investigationB of Orthoff 
'Zur Gewhichte des scbwachen doutscheu Adjectivuins,' Jeua, 1876, 
* I entirely agree with Oetholf (u( mpra, p. 92) that this procesa 
shonld be supposed to have taken place 'only dd esiatiiig pnttenis, 
and where there b a Bubatratum of a proportiouate uumber of 
established precedents.' lu the tiret volume of hin ' ForBcbungen im 
Gebiete der nominalen Stammbilduug ' (Jena, 1875), Ostliuff has in 
my opinion giveji Batisfectory proof that even the form -do in Latin 
ia to be traced to the suffix -Ira, a su^ which posBesscB a very 
definite meauing. 
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by evident similarity of sound. It la tme there are parts of 
the vocabulary in which similarity of meaning carries great 
■weight, even when aceompanier! by a certain difference of 
sound. It is plain e. g. that the numerals, excepting the first 
and those over a hundred, were determined at a very eaiiy 
period, and it is scarcely conceivable that a single language 
has taken a way of its own in reference to one of these much- T7 
used words. Accordingly, though ipyfa is by no moans so much 
like the Skt. mlvin or Lat. novem as we should like, certainly 
no one will attempt to separate it from them. The number 
of the pronominal-stems is small, but the personal pronouns 
are derived from a specially limited number of stems. Ac- 
cordingly, if Hosychiua' gloss ' Tp€' o-€ KprjTts' has been 
transmitted to us without any error, we have no choice but to 
declare both forms identical with the Skt. tva. For it is in 
the last degree improbable that in rpe we encounter a special 
stem for this pronoun that is heard of nowhere else. The 
number of prepositions is considerably larger, but the list in 
each language may soon be passed under review. It seems to 
me therefore to be not very probable that within one and the 
same language we should hnd, alongside of the regular prepo- 
sitions which are fixed by the most constant use, other words 
of the same class, isolated, but in full use, and moreover com- 
pletely identical in meaning with the regular ones. I could 
not agree with Corssen when he impugned the identity of the 
Lat. d, au, a/ with ab and that of e with ec and e.r ('Beitr,' 510, 
426), I am pleased to see that he subset^uently {'Ausspr.' i^ 
152) allowed at least that of d with ab and that of e with e^r. 
As Corssen remarks at p. 395 of the ' Beitrage ' with regard to 
the identification of petto with n-epico, and otpejerare with per- 
jurare, the connexion is too directly obvious to be disallowed. 
These small words which have no independent existence are 
not to be measured by the same rule as nouns and verbs '. In 
their close connexion with words possessing more meaning 
they were exposed to more manifold ravages and disfigure- 

* I have dwelt at greater length on these points in my eBsay, 
'Ueber die Tmgweite der Lautgeaetze,' Ber. der k. sachs. Ges. A 
Wiseensch. 1 870, answered by CorsEen in his o^nu poUwmwm, ' Bei- 
trage zur ilaliBchen Sprocbkuude,' p. 429, 



I 
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mente. How easy it was for the e in e-mendo, e-neco to fall 
out after the analogy of liiuieti (liic-men), lu-na (titc-ua) and 
for e to take regularly the place of ec even when use*! 
separately! Ab may also have passed through aba to as and 
80 to d, 80 that a would be to as aa tra to trans. Even though 
we here still look in vain for analogies for particular phonetic 
processes, it seema to me more prudent to hold fast to the 
identity of these synonymous words than to make new com- 
binations, which would lose probability in another direction. 
7a A similar, if not the same, decision may be arrived at also 
as to the names for objects and conceptions, which apparently, 
from primitive times downwards, were provided among the 
Indo-Germanic peoples with fixed and much-used names ; this 
is the case with names of relationships and of domestic animala 
and of the commonest beasts of prey. Grassmann was the 
first to explain clearly the phonetic relation of Bvyartp to the 
Skt. diihiliir ('Ztschr.' xii, 1^6). Still before this everybody 
justly connected the two words. A Latin p does not often 
correspond to a Greek k. Still I connect lii/m-s (No. 89) with 
\vKO-? (for FXvKo^) and the Skt. t'f^as, because I find it more 
easy to believe that in this case the k has, contrary to the rule, 
become p, than that the Romans used for tlie beast of prey 
which has always been the most dreaded a name that was not 
the primitive one, although almost identical in sound. After 
all we do actually find some few analogies for p = k. Of more 
recent etymologists Hugo Weber is the SiaiptriKoiTarov. I find 
myself differing from him constantly in maintaining the con- 
nexion of several stems of the same meaning which may be 
phonetically brought together, e.g. Nos. 187, 188. 

The farther, however, we go from this kind of words antl 
advance into a region where the conception, and with it the 
name, has a larger range allowed to it, the less we are able to 
decide from an agreement in meaning when not accompanied 
by complete agreement in sound, Tlie Greeks had many 
names for individual Gods. How much more, then, shall we 
be justified in assuming, with respect to the general word for 
God, that the Indo-Germanic nation felt ' Namen neniien ihn 
nicht,' and accordingly made from the beginning difi'erent 
attempts at finding a name ? Hence it is that the several 
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nations of the same stem differ so greatly fron\ each other in 
these names. Out of many primitive ones there remains here 
one and there another, doubtless not without connexion with 
the national conception of the Deity. It ia the fact that even 
peoples so nearly related as the Slavea and the Lithuanians 
have different names for God. The leas right have we, as I 
still maintain against Mas Miiller (' Chipa,' iv. 229 ff.), AscoU 
('Studj Oritici,' ii. 382 ff.), seeing that there is a difference in 
the initial letter which is not satisfactorily explained — to con- 
nect 6f6-s and tieus. Now the same holds good also in the 
case of other words of a less metaphysical stamp. Eopp's' Glos- 
sary ' may furnish us with a few examples. irvXr} and porta 
there find themselves placed with a '/orta^ne' under the Skt. 
dvara-m 'door,' a connexion of which we shall certainly not 
be convinced by the analogy there adduced between the Pers. 
agpa and the Skt. d^va (equtts), because, while in the latter 
case V in the middle of the word is changed to /> by means of 
a neighbouring f, in the former an even bolder assumption of ^' 
corruption of sound at the beginning of the word would have 
to be made without any such reason ; and moreover it is StJpa 
that is the Greek representative of the abovementioned Skr. 
drdra-m, which I have no doubt ia a corruption of dhvdra-m 
(No. 319). Still bolder is it to compare, as ia done, with 
another •fortagse,' at p. 240 of the 3rd edition {cp. Pott ii*. 
345), Siifra 'e (Si'i^a pro m^a' with the Skt. pi-pd-sd of the 
same meaning, or (p. 244) the Lat. urb-s ' Utleria traimpositis ' 
with the Skt. piiri-.t ' town.' Of the suspicious character of 
such propositions their author was himself aware, though he 
held to them firmly to the end of his life ; few will be found 
to agree with him now. Still there ia no lack of later attempts 
in a similar direction, among which I reckon that of Legerlotz 
to identify the German sr/iM'a)-; with the Greek /i«Xaj('Ztschr.' 
vii. 134). In referring then to these attempts, our sole object 
has been to find the origin of the mistake. Language arrives 
at the same idea by means of the most different signs. The Skt, 
pnri (also puri, piira) for pari =jr6Xi-s (No. 374) comes un- 
doubtedly from the root /)nf,7rtX,7rAe,and denoted originally the 
idea of 'fulness,' of a 'crowd,' a 'throng,' from which later the 
idea ' town' is developed even without this physical conception. 
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The Greeks themeelves were coDScious of the relation of iroXi? 
to iroXXoi. Even in Plato ('Republ.' ii. p. 3fi9 c), aristocrat 
though ho was, there is a reference, as Steinthal (' Geach. d. 
Sprachw.' 82) points out, to this etymology. On the other hand, 
d(TTV for fao-Tu=Skt. vastn (No. 206), from the root I'd* 'to 
dwell,' has attained to the aarae idea fi'om the more general 
conception of 'dwelling,' 'an inhabited place,' which is still in 
Sanskrit associated with the word i-a.^'fu. A sense of the 
difference has been actually preserved in Greek in the more 
political meaning of n-oXiy and the purely local one of darv. 
By the side of nrb-n, the etymology of which is still doubtful, 
the Komans have their word op-pidu-m, which I (cp. Schweizer 
' Ztschr.' ii. 354) derive from pedti-m (cp. Pei/Hiii) = Gk. ir4So-v, 
Skt. padd-m (No. 291) and ob 'on,' 'near,' 'over,' and interpret 
it accordingly as originally ' what lies on or over the open 
ground ' — a compound like am-segetes, quorum ager viam tatigit 
(Paul. p. 21). avi-ttrmini, qui circa terminos provinciae manent 
(ib. 17) ; hence may also be derived the old use of oppida for 
the barriers of a race-course (ib, 184), which lie on, over the 
arena. Seeing then that in this manner every language ia 
wont to have a number of synonymous words for the same 
idea, the discovery of the etymon is a very difficult task. 
Even when there is no difficulty in reconciling the sounds, we 
can sometimes arrive at nothing more than a certain measure 
of probability. When, however, objections arise from the fixed 
:0 phonetic habits of a language we are at once on dangerous 
■ground. Pott warns us repeatedly in his writings agaixist 
' that Siren, similarity of sound,' and it is certainly a charac- 
teristic distinction between the sober, well-regulated etymology 
which we aim at and the wild etymologj- of earlier times, that 
for us mere similarity of sound not only counts for little, but is 
actually, when the relation of words of difi'ercnt langu^es is 
in question, a positive reason for denying the connexion. Max 
Miiller (■ Lectures,' ii. 24-3) states this in the following witty 
way, 'sound etymology has nothing to do with sound,' — a 
saying which, however, might easily be misunderstood. But 
we must also beware of a fairy, related to the above-mentioned 
Siren, namely, similarity of meaning, and must avoid its in- 
fluence with equal care. When properly examined, similarity 
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of aound, like Himilarity of meaning, turns out to be in many 
cases a matter of pure chance, and in no way fundamental. 
If there really had occurred in the history of language such 
very sporadic variations and completely diseased and un- 
accountahlti corruptiona of sound as are confidently assumed 
by many scholars, we should be obliged to renounce etymolo- 
gising altogether. For it is only what is regular, and internally 
coherent, that can be scientifically investigated ; v^hat is 
arbitrary can at most be guessed at, never decided with cer- 
tainty. The case is however, I believe, not quite so bad as 
that ; we shall be able to hold fast by laws and rules, even 
though allowing occasional exceptions and deviations ; and to 
treat our word-stores to a great extent on the same principles 
as those used by Bopp to discover the formative structure of 
the Indo-Germanic languages with all its firmly established 
regularity. 



11. 

Now if we ask what is the surest method of solving the 
problem we have set ourselves, we shall find that it is necessary 
before all things, without making precipitate attempts at dis- 
covering the ultimate elements of language, to select from the 
word-stores of each single language that which appears, on 
simple and directly convincing principles, to be related to the 
stores of the cognate languages, to place what appears to be 
so related together, and thus to prepare the way for a general 
view of the common stores of the whole group of languages on 
the one hand, and of the special inheritance of each separate 
langTiagc on the other, This simple collection of related words 
is so far radically distinct from investigation of roots, inasmuch 
as the question as to the root of two related words is hero 
often quite disregarded. But where a number of words are 81 
nnmistakeably to be referred to one root, which has a cor- 
responding form in the cognate languages, the comparison of 
roots is naturally not excluded. Comparison of words is much 
more productive than comparison of roots ; inasmuch as in 
considering the wide-spread agreement of several languages, in 
the case of words formed with similar sound and meai 



Germanic tongues an exuberant energy of growth. That the 
many words which spring from one root are not to be arranged 
under the abstract categories into which the grammarians have 
invented, that, on the other hand, very many suffixes were used 
to denote the same categories, I have shown in my dissertation 
' De nominom Graecorum formatione.' It does not of course 
follow that the numerous primitive words which sprang from 
one root were completely identical in meaning. The differ- 
ences must have been of a somewhat physical and concrote 
kind, and we must consider that the real function of the suf- 
fixes was that of individualizing a word. Seeing then that 
from the one root t*rf there was made in Skt. iui-dn (water) = 
Qoth. vato (at, vatin) by means of the suffix an, and again the 
ud-rd which comes near to the OSax. wat-ar, why should 
we not here suppose an original double formation with no 
perceptible difference of meaning? With this udid ud-ar ranks 
the Gk. iJScop, which can hardly be connected with the stem of 
the other cases iSar except through iiSapT. This assumed 
ii8ap-T is stronger than intar by a r. But I regard this r (cf. 
Skt. jakrt, Lat. jvcur) as a superadded suffix with an indi- 
vidualizing force, for which sec further ' Ztschr.' iv. 2 1 1 ff. The 
7B dative vS(t (cf. Rzach 'Dialekt dea Hesiod.' p. 416} is to be re- 
ferred to a 9- stem i-Ser, of possibly independent formation. 
Meeting as we do in all stages of word-formation not with 
meagre uniformity but with manifold variety, why should we 
try, in the face of all phonetic law.s, to weld these suffixes into 
onel In my opinion it is not even allowable to identify off- 
hand suffixes nearer to each other in sound than these are. 
Although in certain circumstances t passes into s I venture to 
bring together neither the suffixes with t with those with a, 
nor even the pronoun-stem ta with sa. It seems to me that 
in all these cases it is safer to separate than to join. Even for 
the marking of such relations as in their simple and, one may 
almost say, palpable nature seem least to give an opportunity 
for it, the Indo-Germanic language makes use of different pho- 
netic expedients r we find wp6fios. primus, Goth./rifHia by the 
aide of Trpmros and pra-t/ia-md-a ; we have two comparative 
suffixes and a great variety of diminutive forms. From one 
and the same root an (No. 419j are formed, witli the sa 
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meaning and different suffixes, Skt. an-i-fd-s, Gk. dy-f-fio-i 
(= Lat. an-i'mu-g), OHG. im-s-t. From the root par 'fiU' (Gk. 
and Lat. pie) spring ttX^-B-os. ple-be-a, OHO._/bf-c, with only 
slight difference of meaning, though we sliould not be juatified 
in identifying the formative syllables in these words as well 
as the root. We have a redundancy in the case of the two 
ChSl. words jile-nif (tribus) and plil-kii, which is identical 
with Volk. Sanskrit itself, though that is the language in 
which all these attempts at identifying suffixes have their 
origin, shows from the beginning an extraordinary variety in 
ita formations. We have from the root ad ' eat,' the substan- 
tives dd-atta-m, dn-na-m (i. e. ad-na-m), dd-nam, dd-ja-m, with 
no difference or, at all events, no sensible difference of meaning, 
all having the sense of ' fodder,' ' eating,' ' nourishment,' while in 
the Gk. iS-atS^, (5-ijri5-f, in the Lat. es-ca, in the Lith. ed-i-a 
(st. Mja), other suffixes are used for the same purpose. From 
the root da ' give,' are formed, with the meaning of a nomen 
agentis, ddldr [ = SoT'}p, dalor) and dd-jd-s, dd-ja- has ' ^ving,' 
(/a-ru-«' generous,' to dcnotc^ a 'gift' dd-iia-m{=doiiuin),dd-nian, 
dA-trd-in. Why then try to derive the Gk, 8a-po-v from such 
a word as da^na-iti, and that too when we find the same double 
form in Slavonic and Lithuanian 1 A ' gift ' in Lith. is U-ni-s 
with an ii-suifix, in ChSl. da-rd with an r-suffix. Again 
'ti occurs in just the same sense in the Skt. dd-li-s = Sw-T-t-s 
= lAt. dd-t-{i)-3. From the root <fan 'beget' ia formed jaH-t-fffF- 
=y«cer^p, genitor, gan-aka-g, ^dn-i-tva-g 'father,' ifdn-as = 
yfvos, gemis, and in the same sense the common gan-ua and, 
with a slight difference of meaning, gdn-i-nian, ^a-t-is = 
gen(ti-)i', ijan-tix-s, gd-na-m, /jdii-a->ia-iii, ^ani-g {cp. Goth. 74 
katti). Seeing then that the same language has recourse, as 
far back as we can trace it, to a number of suffixes, and that 
in the related languages now this suffix and now that one has 
come into use exclusively, or at least mainly, for a definite pur- 
pose, there is absolutely no inducement to us to identify suf- 
fixes that are different in sound. The chief supporter of the 
method here combated ia Leo Meyer, in the second volume 
of his 'Vgl. Gr. des Gr. u. Lat.' He there carries to its exti-eme 
e theory of word-formation which has been aptly termed the 
'participial theory.' This theory, most deoaively rejected by 
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Greek. But it does not appear to me to be quit« established 
that the aspirate was present in such words before the division 
of the languages. It is quite possible that in both languages 
the aspirate was developed independently out of the tenuis. It 
is true that one or two word-stems, in which a German and 
Latin k (c) is found side by side with an Indie kb, are very 
well explained according to Grassman's view, e.g. khalali-a 
(bald-headed), Germ. kahlkopJUf =ha.i. cal-vur-n, AS. calo [Eug. 
callow^ ; but we can also understand them in their German 
form by supposing an occasional 'stoppage of the shifting of 
83 sounds ' (Stocken der Lautverschiebung) which is not to he 
altogether rejected. In other cases there are other explana- 
tions possible, and the number of the words which belong to 
this class is altogether not large enough to enable us very 
easily to come to a definite decision. {Op. Aacoli ' Lautlehre,' 
p. 161.) Hence I regard it aa an open question whether the 
original Indo-Gerraanic language possessed hard as well as soft 
aspirates. With regard to the liquids, Schleicher assumes only 
one, r, and considers / in everj' case as a weakening of r. Still 
we shall see further on that, in spite of the frequent inter- 
change of the two sounds, in a considerable number of instances 
the Greek X is represented in the cognate languages by I, while, 
on the other hand, in a large number of words the r remains 
constant^. Therefore it appears to me more prudent to start 
from the assumption that there were always two sounds, but 
at the same time to recognize a very close relationship between 
the two and therefore an early tendency to the transition from 
r to /, though probably not from / to r. Lastly, we may with- 
out doubt assume the presence also of that weakest of all 
sounds, the epiritue lenis, in the earliest age of the Indo- 
Germanic language. (See above p. 43 n.) 

Now it has for some years been hotly discussed, whether 
the sounds here given, which almost all scholars admit to 
have existed in the period before the separation, are to be 
considered as the only ones then existing, or whether we 
* Lottner ' Zeitechrift,' vii. 18, was the firat to show that the 
European brauchea of the Iiido- Germanic stem are in this respeut dis- 
tinguiaiied in many cases fi'oni the Asiatic. With this may be com- 
pared my remarks further on upon the division of the A-souiid. 
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ought, 60 to apeak, to admit to the citizenship in that early 
commmiity other sounds as well. The more closely the 
phonetic side of the separate languages was investigated, the 
greater was the surprise excited by discovering, not only 
that the differences between the languages came oat in a 
stronger light, but also that striking resemblances were to be 
found in the modification of what apparently was the common 
property of the whole stock — resemblances discerned in different 
periods and classes of languages far removed from each other 
in place and in time. Hence the question arose, Have not such 
resemblances some deeper foundation ? Are we not wrong 
in attributing them merely to a similarity in the process of 
' weathering away ' t Pott had already frequently called atten- 
tion to certain difficulties in the views advocated by Schleicher. • 
But it was the investigations of Aseoli, directed as they were 
to definite aims with marvellous learning and acuteness, that 
first led the discussion along new lines. To him belongs, as 84 
Germans have not sufficiently recognized, the honour of having 
laidthefoundation, and of having given the first real impulse to 
Dearly all the recent investigations into the consonantal system 
of the Indo-Germanic languages, and the conjectures and far- 
reaching combinations to which they have given rise. 

Aseoli has shown in his ' Corsi di Fonologia' (1870, German 
translation 1872), that the Sanskrit k, out of which in certain 
c&aes a S IB developed, and the palatal sibilant which we 
denote by f, while represented with a few noteworthy ex- 
cepUons in Greek, Italian, German, and Keltic by the same 
sounds (Gk. k, Lat. c), are nevertheless in Iranian, as in the 
Slavo-Lithuanian languages, almost without exception two 
quite distinct sounds. The same chasm was fouti<l to exist 
between the same families of speech in the representation of 
the Sanskrit ij (from g = G'k.. y, Lat. if) and g/i and h ( = 0k. 
X), though only in a portion of the words in which these 
sounds were contained. The ludo-Germanic languages can in 
consequence be divided into two groups, the non-assibilating 
and the assibilating (Sanskrit, Persian, Letto-Slavonic), and 
the theory, which I myself formerly advocated, that the 
palatal ^ is to be regarded in its origin as completely identical 
with a i; and that there is no difference between the various 
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kinds of ;/ and gh (A), must be given up. Id the fourth edition 
of this book, od p. 29, I mentioned AacoU's investigations. 
but could not at that time go further into the question. 

The facta eatabliahed by the Italian scholar gave rise to two 
conflicting theories in Germany. Johannes Schmidt employed 
them mainly as the foundation for an attack on the whole of 
the view previously taken of the divisions and classifications 
of the Indo-Germanic languages. In whole aeta of words there 
corresponds to a Greek k, to a Latin and Keltic f, and to a 
Teutonic A, the k (or its representative Ic) which was to have 
been expected in Sanskrit, Iranian, and Slavo-Lithuanian: 
e.g. 

Ok, \vKo-i (No. 89), Skt. vfha-8, ChSl. vlUk'a; Lith. vllka-s ; 
„ KpUi (No. 74), Ut. caro, cruor, Skt. kravia, ChSl. kra,^ ; 
while within as wide a range, e. g. in 

Gk. i-Karo-v (No. 18), Lat. centu-m, Goth, hund, Olr. cet, 
QKyaa.cant; but Skt. faft^-m, Zend ^afe-m, Lith. s::/Mta-«, 
ChSl. n'tlto, 
to the same sounds in the same languages there correspond 
in the other class sibilants — in Skt. and Zend ^, and in ChSl. 
8. Bopp had used these relations which, as has been men- 
tioned, recur in a portion of the medials and aspirated medials, 
although he did not know how widely they extended, to 
85 establish, on the one hand, the universally admitted close 
affinity between Sanskrit and Iranian, and, on the other, 
that between those two languages and the Slavo-Lithuanian, 
maintaining that all the aasibilating languages had quitted 
the parent stock later than the non-aaaibilating, i, e. after the 
developement of these sibilanta. Johannes Schmidt, however, 
did not confine himself to the grounds on which this view had 
already been attacked by others who had maintained the 
existence of a close aiBnity between the Slavo-Lithuanians 
and the rest of the European members of the family. In hia 
work ' Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltniaae der indogermaniachen 
Sprache' (Weimar, 1872) he arrived at a view of linguistic 
affinity radically different from all previous ones. If, he 
concluded, Slavo-Lithuanian shows affinity in some features 
with the Western languages and in others with the 
Asiatic, such instances of agreement are not to be ex- 
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plained, as everybody has hitherto assumed, a3 due to the 
relationship of the languages to the original parent stem. His 
theory ia that a linguistic phienomenoii appeared in some par- 
ticular region of the earth's surface, and then spread from 
neighbour to neighbour in a particular direction, leaving some 
regions untouched in its progress. According to that it is quite 
possible that the same people may have received one peculiarity 
from its neighbour on the right, another from its neighbour 
on the left, without our being able to deduce from either pro- 
cess a closer connexion of race on one aide or the other. 

Schmidt himself explains his theory by the metaphor of a 
wave, which, rising at some point in a surface of water, 
spreads outwards from that point in concentric circles. The 
comparison of a great linguistic region to a pond or lake has 
never seemed to me an apt one. We must not forget that 
languages live only in peoples, and hence, in seeking for ana- 
logies, we must bear in mind the actual conditions of the life 
of peoples. The migration of single words may fitly he com- 
pared to the exchange of commodities ; indeed it happens 
pretty often that the name and the thing are taken over 
together. But the modification of the sounds of a language 
involves a far deeper change : it is a revolution of the 
language itself. Deformations of the sounds of a language 
might therefore be likened to epidemics which pass from one 
nation' to another without reference to affinities of race. But 
that the disease germs may find root in the new soil the two 
nations must be in constant and close communication, and 
the existence of such communication can hardly be established 
for prehistoric times. An apter analogy might be found in the 
diSitsion of fashions of dress. Here conscious imitation is the 
real incentive to change. Many accurately noted instances of 
the diU'usion of special peculiarities in the Teutonic languages 
may be traced to this cause, and these instances have happened 
in periods when the dift'erent stems understood each other s 6 
languages, and when there existed a sense of national unity 
between the dificrent stems. For example, the High-German 
pronunciation of st and sp has during the last fifty years 
penetrated much farther among the Low-Germans, and has 
infected Plattdeutach itself. Are we entitled, however, to 
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asBome for prehistoric times the working of such influences 
to which we aee teachers, clergymen, the stage, army sub- 
alterns, clubs all contributing? On the other side, we have to 
8t-t the fact ttiat there are plenty of examples known of lan- 
guages and dialects subsisting in the immediate neighbourhood 
of each other, and yet presenting contrasts of the most marked 
and uncompromising character. What an almost incredible 
variety of dialects inscriptions prove to have been spoken 
within the narrow limits of the Peloponnesusl Attic, Boeotian, 
Megarian dialects, though close neighbours to each other, 
remained markedly distinct, while the migrating Arcadians 
passed on in Cyprus many of their peculiarities as an inherit- 
ance to distant generations of their descendants. It was only 
the written language and the superior culture of Athens that 
were able gradually to efface these contrasts. 

That it is impossible to conceive of language in general as 
separate from the people and its corporate life : that we can 
think neither of the spread of the Indo-Germans without 
migrations, nor of that of their languages without the detach- 
ment of individual stems from the parent stock, is a truth on 
which Leskien, in bis work 'Die Declination im Slawisch- 
Litauischen' (Leipzig. 1876), p. viii. fF., has rightly insisted, 
and in so doing he has found much support. He also remarks 
on the great improbability that the peoples, with whose lan- 
guages we are concerned, should have livud as such, from time 
immemorial, side by side * in unbroken continuity ; ' and this is 
what Johannes Schmidt's view requires us to assume. Leskien, 
however, considers it possible that at an immeasurably earlier 
period, while the Indo-Germans were still a small people 
within narrow local limits, there should have arisen among 
them stems and dialects which, from the cii'cumstances of 
their position, may have exercised upon each other an influ- 
ence of the kind imagined by Johannes Schmidt, and subse- 
quently have taken with them the Ijeginnings of these phonetic 
peculiarities to their separate abodes. But are we forced to 
regard linguistic phasnomena like the one with which we are 
here principally concei-ned, i. e. the assibilation of the palatals, 
as necessarily of such extreme antiquity's 

The linguistic facts, which Schmidt made the starting-point 
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for his stimiilatiDg theories, very soon found a radically 
different explanation in Fick'a book ' Die Bprachlicho Einheit 
del- Indo-Germanen Europa's ' (Gbttingen, 1873). Following 
Aacoli pretty closely — Ascoli had aasmued the existence in 
early times of a ft infected by a following i-aound side by side 
with the pure k — but with greater decision and with some 87 
small modifications, Fick maintained that two kinds of k'a 
had existed from the very beginning. The one h which Tick 
writes thus, often remains unaltered in all languages, but often 
produced a neighbouring v, and so became the origin of the 
Latin ^m, the Teutomc hv, the Greek n. The other fr-sound, 
written by Fick aa k, never does the latter, but occurs in the 
one class of languages as a pure i and its later substitutes 
(e. g. Teutonic A), in the other class as that same sibilant of 
many forms (Skt. f, Lith. sr, ChSl. a), which gave rise to this 
whole discussion. To me Fick appears to have made out his 
case, and I believe we may safely add to the list given above 
of the Indo-Germanic consonants a second k with a probably 
more palatal pronunciation, which, with Fick, I shall write t. 
On this point a large number of scholars are now agreed, I 
may refer the reader to Havet in the ' M<5moires de Linguis- 
tique,' ii. 261 ff„ Max Miiller 'Chips,' iv. 64, Windisch 'Bei- 
trage,' viii. 26 ff,, and more particularly to Ascoli 'Studj 
Critici,' ii. 28 >. 

There still exists, however, variety of opinion on the point. 
Ascoli had, as we saw, assumed a double (/ (Skt. ij) and f/k 
(/() as well. This Fick will not admit, as he thinks the num- 
ber of cases not large enough to prove it. In this matter I side 
with Aacoli, The t/ of the Skt. root mart} (No. 150) changes in 



' While LhiE editiou has been going through the pre^a the following 
publications on this subject have appeared : Friedricli Miiller ' Die 
GutturallttUte dcr iudogermaniachen Sprachen' Sitzungsb. d. jihilol. 
hist. Classe d, K. Akademie in Wien 1878, p. 3 ff. Hcrmacn MuUer 
' Epeniliese vor K-Lauten iiu Gernianiaehen ala Wirkuuy dea velurea 
Oder palatalen ChaiakterB der VVuraelauslauts,' Ztechr. xjtiv. 427 ff. 
Cullita 'Die EntBtehung der ladoiraiiiechen Palatalreihe,' Gott. 1879. 
Uany of the questions concerned are dlacussed by Hiibauhmaun 
■ Irauisolie Studien," Ztschr. xiiv. 323 ff., and by Friedr. Kluge ' lieitr. 
K. GeBcIi. d. gei'uiau. Conjugation,' Stnissb. 1879. \>. 42 ff. 
U 2 
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the participle mr/ihfd-s into a sibilant, while that ofy'i<7 (No. 144)ll 
shows injuk-ld-s the explosive. The same diH'erence may \ 
eeeniu the ChSl. m/iljp (dfifXyai) and theChSl, iffo {=jugn-m),§ 
In like manner to the 8kt. ^hil closely corresponds the synony- ' 
moua ChSl. ^^ii^/cU, while lagh'6,-s readily finds a representativa I 
in lKi/^l"&. Here too Iranian ranges itself along with Slavo- 1 
Lithuanian. Hence we may assign to the primitive Indo- I 
Germanic two y'a (;/ and </) and two ffh's (gh and f/K). 
HUbschraaun has in 'Ztschr.' xxiii. 40 ff., 384 ff., confirmed I 
this theory by instances adduced from Iranian and Armenian. J 
Hermann Moller, in his acute work ' Die Falatalreihe im 1 
Germanischen,' has attempted to demonstrate that even in j 
the Teutonic languages, particularly Frisian and English, 
traces exist of the same duality, which in hia view fumisheia .] 
the explanation of the difference between the initials of the I 
two words ffuest and yesterday. 

This is not the place for a fuller discussion of the main | 
difference between Joh. Schmidt and Kick, The recent dis- 
cussions of the point have hardly brought any fresh facts to I 
light. On the other hand, it has been implicitly recognized , 
that the preference belongs to that view which reduces the I 
action of 'chance' witliin the smallest limits. In this con- 
8 nexion I will venture to make a short remark. Those who ■ 
follow Fick in assigning to the primitive Indo-Germanic 
tongue two sorts of k (k and k), analogous to the Koph and 
Kaph of the Semitic languages, limit the action of chance 
more than Schmidt and his followers. For the latter assume 
that the single k from which they start was from no assign- 
able cause — accidentally, that ia — at an early period, and in a 
sharply defined set of words, attacked by an affection, which 
spread from its original home over a number of languages, 
while Fick finds nothing more surprising in the coexistence 
of k and k than in that of k and g. If, on the other hand, it 
be objected to Fick that on his assumption it is also an 
accident that this second k {k) should have appeared in the 
form of a sibilant among such widely different peoples, this 
objection will not hold. For the palatal contains in itself 
the germ of the later assibilatlon. It is no more surprising 
that this germ should have developed into the same growth 
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on different soils, than the same phenomenon would be in the 
case of two apple-pips. Moreover, a cursory examination of 
Aacoli's exhaustive book on phonology will furnish numerous 
parallels to this process, e.g. on p. 39 (German translation), 
where he shows how a Latin c before an a gives the same 
sound in Lothringian French, and Friaulian, yet there could 
be no question here of contagion due to neighbourhood. The 
only accidental, or rather iinesplained circumstance in the 
case is this ; how came it that this germ of the k remained 
altogether unfructified in somo languages, so that within a 
large area k became identical with kf We have, however, the 
most unmistakeable instances to prove that the abandonment 
of phonetic differences once existing ia not unknown in the 
history of language — as may be seen in the case of the mediae 
in Slavo-Lithuanian, and the confusion made between mediae 
and tenues by uneducated Mid-Germans. 

The whole examination of this question bears on Greek 
etymology only in so far that we have to pay careful atten- 
tion to the distinctions here referred to when we are com- 
paring words from assibilating languages. For this reason, 
and also because of the importance of these questions for the 
study of language in general, I thought they ought not to bo 
passed over in silence. We shall have to recur to them later, 
when considering the sporadic changes of sound. 

Finally, now that we are upon the subject of the con- 
sonants of the primitive language, we may mention another 
homo tiovug. It is indebted for its recognition to the acute 
discernment of Osthoff, who in 'Ztschr.' xxiii. 87 tf., con- 
jectured that the primitive language possessed not only the 
universally recognized f, which undoubtedly was a sharp, or 
' surd ' letter, but a soft or sonant s as well, a letter now gener- 80 
ally denoted by z. He concludes this, e. g. rightly as I think, 
from the relation of the Gk. fita-66-s (No. 323) to the Zd. 
mizdho, Goth, mizdd, ChSl. vilzda. The t of the Greek word 
is naturally a sharp one, but as such is due to the influence of . 
the 6 which has taken the place of the ilk. There are cer- 
tainly only a few words which this theory concerns. Similar 
questions in respect to the vowels will occupy our attention 
immediately. 
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Tlio original list of sounds, i.e. the sounds which existed 
iininfrdiat^.'Iy hctforo the division of the languages, has not 
}}i'.t!u n;tain(*d in its entirety hy a single Indo-Ger manic lan- 
^niage. Among the changes which are to be observed in the 
Hin;;l<; languages we sliall do well to distinguish two classes. 
The one, elass of soun<l-change pervades the entire structure 
of a larigiiagf.% and distinctly gives it its phonetic character. 
We rn/iy will tliese regular or general changes ^ In the 
'leut'jnic languag«;H since the time of Grimm the very appro- 
priate name of *sliifting of sounds' (Laufverschiehitnr/) has 
€;ome into use for a prominent example of changes of this 
soil. For the (jlr(?ek language this name is just as appro- 
priate. Ah in (lothie the old 7//, dh, hh is represented by ^, 
//, //, HO in C J reek it is represented by X7*, th^ ph, i.e. Xi ^> </>• 
Neverth<;le.sH the name * shifting of sounds ' does not serve to 
denoU; all the es.m.-ntial or general changes of the sound- 
HyHfjm. For, in addition to shifting, wo meet also with a 
'splitting,' which is, properly speaking, nothing but a partial 
HJiifting, e.g. of the Skt // to Af, of an original a partly to c, 
partly to n, and to this must be added in the third place the 
complete loss of single sounds. We regard then shifting, 
splitting {S/talfuuf/), and loss of sounds as sub-divisions of 
this ess(;ntial souml-changc. But from this essential sound- 
change we must be careful to distinguish in-cgular or spo- 
radic, i.e. such a disturbance of the original relation as 
presents itself only in a more or less limited number of in- 
stances, so that the distinct phonetic character of a language 
is not determined by it. This is why all the dialects of a 
language share — although not in the same degi-ee — the re- 
gular changes of sound, whereas in the sporadic changes the 
varieties of dialect are far more prominent. Foi* example, 
all Greek dialects have in the place of an original bh ; w^e 
can conceive of no Greek at all without the sound 0; all 
dialect^j show the 'splitting' of the short as well as of the 
90 long a ; but the appearance of a 7r in the place of an original 
k, as for instance in ttco? from the interrog.ative stem ka, is 
sporadic, and hence the new-Ionic dialect has still preserved 

' Ascoli uses for those cliaiiges tlic name ^ traligitamento" (Foiio- 
logia, p. 26). 
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the old k in KtSi. The distinction between these two main 
classca of sound-chango seems to me to be of the gi-eatest im- 
poiiance in etymology. Through trusting to a few examples of 
correspondence of sound the mistake has very often been made 
of regarding the interchange of two sounds as universally 
admissible. Thus, for example, on the strength of certain 
well-established instances, in which the Greek it corresponds 
to the old k, it has been asserted that for every t ir may be 
expected in Greek, nay even (what is of course a still bolder 
inference) that for every pa* may sometimes be expected in 
Greek. Every rational scientific process depends simply on 
the rule being distinguished from the exception, and this is 
why we here insist upon a complete separation between the 
two classes of sound-change. In the second book of this 
treatise we shall have to examine the rule in its far-reaching 
influence, including the permanence of the Indo-Germanic 
sounds in the Greek language, and that regular change of 
them which has become a law. For this reason the arrange- 
ment of a lexicon has been chosen for that pai-t. In the third 
book we treat of the exceptions and endeavour to throw some 
further light upon a series of unessential phonetic transitions 
and modifications. It is needless to say that we do not regard 
either the one or tlie other class of phonetic change as acci- 
dental, but rather start with the opinion that laws penetrate 
this phonetic side of the language, as they do the whole. 
But as the students of natural science are wont to distinguish 
between normal and abnormal phsenomena. so also must the 
students of language. It will not always be possible to dis- 
cover the reason of the anomaly, but still, by comparison of 
kindred anomalies, we may discover even in these a certain 
order, and it is important to determine the extent of that 
order with statistical exactness. 

When we return then to the question. What is the relation 
of the Greek phonetic system to that of the original Indo- 
Germanic language? we find that of the vowels i both short 
and long, of the consonants the first two orders of explosive 
sounds, and the nasals and the liquids, in all 13 out of 23 
sounds, have remained untouched. The above-mentioned finer 
distinctions between gutturals and palatals may be disregarded 
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I become if, ^^| 



here, more particularly as Greek developes no special t 
for them. On the other hand, of the vowela ■& has 1 
il has become v, of tho oxplusivo souncla the aspirates have 
become temtes aspiralae. The two a-aounds have been 'split' 
»l into the three sounds a, e, o, and of the spirants J has dis- 
appeared entirely, v to a great extent, and s, in the great 
majority of cases where it occurs before a vowel, either has 
become changed into a simple breathing or has vanished 
altogether. If we compare with this the phonetic relations of 
the Italian languages, we meet directly with a point of agree- 
ment in the fact that no single primitive sound is changed in 
the Italian languages whichremained untouched in the Greek, 
and that the difference between the two sorts of k, g, ffh are 
equally absent in both cases. On the other hand, of the 10 
sounds which Greek has altered, the Italian languages have 
kept the long and the short u throughout, and tho three spi- 
rants have as a general rule been retained. A regular trans- 
formation is seen then only in 5 sounds, i.e. in the three 
aspirates, which are completely 'shifted,' and in the two 
sounds of a which have heen ' split ' as in Greek. 

The doctrine of the division of the a-sounds has, like the 
above-discusaed variety in tho representation of the k sounds, 
passed through several different stages of theoretical explana- 
tion. It will be best to mention these in the historical order 
in which they gradually arose. 

The earhest view was that of the three vowels a, e, o, as 
representatives of the Indian a in general were completely 
equivalent to each otiier. It was even thought that the 
original a once existed in each of the separate languages, and 
might be assumed in any case as a starting-point. The first 
modification of this view was suggested by me in a paper read 
before the Hamburger Phi lologenversamm lung in the year 
1855, in which I called attention to the extensive agreement 
manifested in this respect between Greek and Latin. I called 
e. g. letfo, €1/0 Graeco-Italic forms which, with their present vocal- 
isation, were already in use at the time when the Greeks and 
Italians, though forming one people, had already separated 
themselves from the rest of the Indo-Germanie stock. Similarly 
I held anevios to be a Graeco-Italic form, whichj retained un- 
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touched liy the Greeks, was long afterwards, within historic 
times, weakened by the Latins to am'niug. I subsequently 
made a closer inquiry into the extent of this agreement, the 
reauit of which I published in my paper ' Die Spaltung dea 
A-Lauts' (Sitzungsber. der k. s. Goa, d. WisaenBch, 1864, 
p. 9 S.) The most important result was the CBtablishment of 
the fact that the splitting of the a-sound is common to all the 
European members of our family of languages, as distinguished 
from the oriental ones. A similar agreement of the European 
group was found in more cases than one. At p. 83 we ad- 
duced one such instance. Schleicher {' Hildebrand'a Jahrb. f. 
Nationaliikonomie 1863," p. 498) and likewise Pictet in hia 92 
' Origines ' showed several important notions of civilization to 
be the common property of this group (cp. No. 490, No. 481), 
In numbers of word-stems we accordingly found the old a 
preserved in all these languages — e.g. 

Ok. dym, Lat. (Kjo, ON. ak-a, No. 117 

„ aWos, „ <iliu-s, Goth, ali-s, 01. aile, No. 524 

„ aiTt', „ ante, „ and, Lith. ant. No. 204. 

In a still longer list a is in the aame languages attenuated 

to e or still more so to i — e.g. 

Gk. SiKa, Lat.dece7/i, OHG.reAan, ChSl.rfe,y(t, OI.rf«c/i, No. 12 

„ fSos, „ tedeo, Goth, sita, Lith. aSdmi, No. 280 

„ niiTiTo-i,„ mediu-a, „ mi((?i-», ChSl, nieirfu, „ni«f'iii,No.469 

In a much smaller one we find in all the dulling of a to o 
or further to u — e. g, 
Gk. iSoC-r, Lat. Oo-s. OHG. ckw. ChSl. ffov-{dc, 01. W, No. 644. 

In all these examples we recognized a closer relationship 
between Greek and Latin, but more especially in the fact that 
these two languages put the duller sound in the place of the 
old a even in cases where this is not done in the northern 
languages — e. g. 

Gk. Lat. Olr. 

yi-yvm-iTK-a, ffiiO-sc-o, 0H.0. knd-ii, ChSi. sna-ti. No. 135 

ift-r, ovi-s, Goth. avi'Str, Lith. ai'i-«, oi, No. 595 

OKTO), octo, „ ahtau, „ a/t:tun\, ocht, No. 96. 

This pointed to the fact that the appearance of an ^aound 
-possibly through the intermediate stage of a — by the side 
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of the a-8ound, was a phrenomenon common to all the Euro- 
pean laDguagea, and that the production of an o-Bound was a 
process confined to Graeco- Italic. 

These conclusions were abundantly confirmed by Fick'a 
excellent work ' Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indo-Germa- 
nen Europas^,' in which this same agreement between the 
European languages was traced and elucidated in cases of the 
most different kind. In consequence our common view won 
numerous adherents. Particularly the existence of a European 
f-sound was regarded as proved. Individual forms which as 
yet did not admit of a complete explanation could not avail to 
alter these conclusions, for the number of thoroughly oatab- 
lished facta was an overwhelming one. 

A new impulse, however, was given to these discussions 
from a fresh quarter, Hijbschmann, in his essay ' Ueber die 
Stellung des Armenischen im Krcise der Indo-Germanischen 
Sprachen ' (' Ztachr.' xxiii, 5 ff., to which a supplement followed 
B3 at pp. 400 ff.), proved that the agi'eement above spoken of be- 
tween European, and in certain respects between the Greek and 
Italian languages, wa« shared to a very considerable extent 
by the hitherto little examined Armenian language. For in- 
stance, with dyai goes Armen. atsem, with &XXa^ Armen. ail, 
with fitcov and mediuit Armen. n\ij, with eytil Armen. er, with 
6(ai, vfior Armen. hot, with j3of , bov Armen. kor, with ^poros 
(from fiop-ro-s) Armen, niardo. It is hard to say that such 
parallels are accidental, and it must at all events be admitted 
that the wide extension of the e and the o, though strange 
to the Indians and Persians, still cannot any longer be re- 
garded as a specifically European peculiarity. 

In the endj our science arrived, in the natural course, at a 
fresh attempt; that, namely, of explaining the differences be- 
tween the three vowels as something which in its germ at 
least existed from the earliest times. After a few earlier 
conjectures had been made in this direction, Brugman (' Stud.' 
ix. 369 ff.) took the bold step of trying in earnest to 
distinguish fur the primitive Indo-tJermanic language an a 

' [Cp. ' EBB«ys and AddruescB ' (Owens Cullrge, Mim cheater, 1873), 
pi<. 320-325.] 
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approaching to e which he calls a' and one approaching to o 
which he calls aK It is clear, however, that this assumption 
will not suffice. Where should we have to put the a which 
remains a, as e. g, in &yco t The adherents of this theory are 
consequently bound to carry out still further their system of 
numerical exponents. Of necessity too the same principle 
would have to be adopted for the diphthongs as well, and such 
formulae as a'«, a'lt &c., would hardly tend to the simplifica- 
tion of the science. Are we not in danger here of constructing 
for ourselves unnecessarily a. labj-rinth in which we should lose 
ourselves in the end ? A serious stumbling-block in the way 
of these attempts lies in the monotony of the Indo-Persian 
group, which is so persistent in maintaining the simple a, 
while their alphabet'* show in other cases a greater readiness 
than other languages in expressing the most various phonetic 
niodiiications. The history of vowel developement, as observ- 
able within historically attested periods, e.g. in the Romance 
and Teutonic languages, shows hardly anywhere any appreci- 
able increase, but ratlieran extensive decrease, in the number of 
pure a-sounds. Are we to suppose that with the Indians and 
Feiaians the opposite tendency operated ? In general. however, 
the changeableness displayed by vowels, even within the dia- 
lects of a language, is so great that in this matter it is pecu- 
liarly difficult to distinguish what is really the oldest form. 
On no account can any sort of conclusion in this direction be 
regarded as established until the whole vocabulary of at least 
one language, Greek for example, has been examined with a 
view to this question and the applicability of the new theory 
circumstantially proved. Till then the facts that Greek and 94 
Latin in a special and the European languages in a less degree, 
agree in their vocalisation, remain as much as ever at the service 
of etymological investigation, and hence I leave unaltered the 
doctrine formerly expressed as to the division of the n-sound. 
Those fundamental laws of the Greek language which, like 
e.g. the expulsion of the sibilant between two vowels, the 
change of every final w to t/, the very limited number of pos- 
sible final letters, are univei'sally known and recognized, I 
shall here omit. Other plwenomena of the kind will occupy 
our attention in the investigations in the third l>ook. Where 
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and the present stem. Witb Steintlial (Phitologie," &c. p. 46) 
I recognize the principle " the sounil is always the secondary 
factor, the primary factor is the inner mental activity," and 
it seems to me i neon ceive able that the relation which cornea 
out 80 clearly in Greek and in the Slavonic languages, accord- 
ing to which an action viewed as momentary is connected with 
the shorter stem-form, one viewed as continuous with the 
extended form, should rest upon pure accident, and that such 
a distinction only arose after the separation of languages. 
Pott has recently again expressed himself to the same effect 
(ii^ 6G8 ff.), and adduces, as a proof of the fact, that the finer 
distisctions of duration themselves are by no means a product 
of the reflection of the understanding or of mental cultivation, 
but rather belong peculiarly to the instinct of language, some 
remarkable analogies from the dialects of India. With mea- 
sure, moderation, limitation the Indians in no sense concerned 
themselves. Their earliest poetry reveals to us an ideal cha- 
racter, averse to reality, and what wonder is it if they early 
lost the sense for distinctions which had little importance for 
105 them t Delbriick, in his ' Altindische Tempualehre ' (Halle, 
1876), shows that the language of the Vedas makes many fine 
distinctions between the aorist, the imperfect, and the perfect 
of the indicative, which were afterwards lost. 

But inasmuch a.s certain roots, by virtue of their fundamental 
idea, were adapted especially or exclusively to denote con- 
tinuous, or, on the other hand, only incipient action, we find 
some roots only in the present stem, others only in the aorist, 
and for this very reason, as we have seen, language was com- 
pelled sometimes to unite various defective roots and atema, 
in order to anive at a complete verb, bound together by one 
conception', as 6pav — dSov — Sy^ofiai, iftipeu- — ^i-tyKop — oi(TQ>, sum 
— -Jiti, (ifil — iipup or iytv&^-qv — triipvKa or yiyova, \iyca — fhov 

' Cp. the discUBBion of this anomaly by L, Tobler {' Ztschr.' a. 
251 ff.), who fulle in with my view. — Thp tendency to chamcterize 
the present stem by raetboda peculiar to it, was preserved iji Greek 
down to historic times. Thus Atticism limite the uec of the root cxnr 
to the aorist, perfect, and fnture, iind uses in the place of it the de- 
rived tTKn-ttii in the pri?Beut and imperfect. Kuntos, in the X&ytot 
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-—ip<o. It 18 just this primitive wealth of the Greek language 
which often furaiahpa us in this respect with the most import- 
ant conclusions. For, apart from such mixed verbs, it is 
undoubtedly not a matter of indifference to which class a verb 
belongs, whether the present, if it has a lengthened stem, is 
lengthened by nasal or vowel affixes, or it may be by redupli- 
cation, or by the inchoative characteristic ok. On the contrary, 
all this throws light upon the meaning of the root, and facili- 
tates the difficult task of ascertaining its fundamental idea, 
especially if we also pay attention to the employment of the 
individual forms in living use, particularly in the oldest period. 
For instance, to a root which like the Greek koh, means when 
regarded as momentary, 'to make ready, manufacture' {A 187 
rijv ^(aAif^ej Kafiov dvSpiv) and in the middle voice (2' 341 
Tas aiiTol Kafi6fi(a-0a) ' to acquire,' we cannot possibly at- 
tach as its fundamental idea that of torpidity or exhaustion, 
because of the idea of growing weary peculiar to the rlurative 
Kdfiwm : though this would have to be the case if, with Benfey 
ii. 150, we wished to connect Kaji with Skt. (;a7«'Bedari,''ces8are.' 
For the aoristic form of ' make ready, manufacture,' could not 
be developed from any such fundamental idea'. Even the 
distinction of the so-called tfenera verbi is instructive for the 
determination of meaning. Our judgement as to the funda- v 
mental idea of a verb will vary according as it occurs only in 
the active, or only in the middle, or in both forms, and accord- 
ing to the meaning which it has developed in the latter. For 
instance, the fact that both avSavw and ijSoftai originate in the 
root ab (pr. avail), by no means favours the derivation of euad 
from su ad ' gut csacn,' or m d ad' gut anessen ' rejected above 
on other grounds. Again, as the idea of a verb is brought 
out, as it were, in various lights by the richness of inflexion, 
80 it is presented in various aspects and situations, so to speak, 
by the composition of the verb with prepositions. By this 
mfaans we frequently get additional elucidation. The funda- 
mental meaning is completely ascertained only by surveying 
all the instances of its composition with prepositions— though 

' It 18 ft aiguifipant fact for tho meaning of m/uwin, that the word 
in modem Greek iiieiiiis do r n^ Kafirs i6, in Cyprus, is ' don't do that.' 
,Cp. E. CurtiuB, ' Gtitt. Aiiz. 1857.' p. 301. 
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Buch distant goals in sight? The comparative investigation 
of languages has titherto done thia too little ; it has but too 
often lost itself in details, in which each in his way makes 
B6 his experiments, often without the least attention to the un- 
dertakinga of others. For the exploration of this profoundly 
dark pi-ovince of the shifting of signification guiding points of 
view are indispensably necessary. 

In order to arrive at these we must bo optimista enough to 
lay it down at starting that there is as a rule a limit even to 
these changes, that, although in the attempt to seize on the 
true meaning of a word-stem or a root we may often be in- 
clined to exclaim quo teneain voltua mutantem Protea nodo f 
still in the end the Proteus is obliged to give an answer to 
the persistent hero. In spite of all change there is also to be 
seen in language a tendency to conservatism. All the people 
of our stock from the Uanges to the Atlantic use the sound- 
group «ta to convey the idea of ' standing ; ' to the sound-group 
pltt with only immaterial changes they all attach the notion 
of 'Uowing,' This cannot have happened by chance. It was 
no doubt because there existed between sound and sense an 
inward bond for the instinct of those nations, that the same 
idea remained bound for thousands of years to the same 
sounds ; in other words, there existed a tendency to express 
this idea by means of just these sounds. A great deal of 
scorn has been poured upon the assertion that the oldest 
words presume the existence of some sort of relation be- 
tween the sounds and the ideas to be denoted by them. 
But it is hard to explain the origin of language without 
this assumption. At all events the idea dwells like a soul 
even in the words of quite advanced periods : " The con- 
ception," says W. V, Humboldt, ' Introduction.' p. 1 10, " b 
just as little able to separate itself &om the word as the man 
can lay aside hia features." But what we have to do is to 
rect^ize this type of features in the many members of a 
family of words, and we must practise our eye in observing the 
changes which as necessarily pass over the features of words 
in old age as over those of old men. In this sense we may 
speak of a physiognomy of languages. No help is, however, 
to be obtained here from logical schemes, but all must depend 
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on certain just fundamental intuitions in the Btatement of 
which the science of language touches upon the ground of 
Psychology ', and also on the nice discernment of analogies. 



13. 

A question which we must ask in these investigations is, 87 
How are we to conceive of the oldest vocabulary with respect 
to signiBcation 1 Did language arise out of a limited number 
of simple ideas ? In that case we ebould have to suppose such 
simple ideas in their natural ramification as in all eases our 
starting-points. Or was the childhood of a language richer 
than its later stages 1 Was it at that time master of a more 
copious store not so much of ideas as of concrete concep- 
tions — the birth of lively impressions ? In that case we 
should have to be careful how we traced special meanings to 
general ones. The attempt to refer the motley variety of 
words back to certain simple primitive ideas has been fre- 
quently made. K. Ferd. Becker especially, in his treatise 
'das Wort in seiner organischen Verwandlung' {Frankf. 1833), 
lays down 12 cardinal ideas from which he thinks it possible 
to derive all other ideas and conceptions. But Pott — among ■ 
other places in his 'Rassen,' p. 212 f., and 'Et. Forsch.' ii''. 
238 — and Heyse ('System,' p. 132) have rightly taken ex- 
ception to this view. Man foiTEis ideas through abstraction 
and generalization from individual conceptions, which must 
necessarily be in existence before he can arrive at the idea 
{Begriff), that is, as the name itself implies, at comprehension. 
Accordingly ideas, as e. g. that of going, presuppose concep- 
tions, e.g. of wandering, walking, striding, creeping, climbing, 
running, leaping, from which man, in that period in which 
reflecting thought began to awake, first grasped the simple 
idea that comprehends them all. In this respect the case is 
the same with nominal as with verbal ideas. Man could 

' With this idea L. Tobler in the ' ZtBchr. f. VolkerpBychologie u. 
Sprachwbsenschaft' i. 350 brings forward his ' Vereuch einee Systiinis 
der Etymologie;' an eesay rich in examples, to which we shall occa- 
sionally refer. 
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is derived from <nrda), and tbe Bubatantive is translated by 
'cleft, tear," the verb by ' cleave, tear.' But in reality <r7ra« 
has only the meaning ' draw, drag, pull,' never of 'dividing' or 
of ' tearing in pieces ; ' and this alone would suit the etymology 
proposed. Occasion for error has been given by the fact tboA 
(mdv may sometimes be translated by 'tear' (rei»aen) m the 
sense of 'drag to oneself or 'tear forth.' From the root an, 
which as a verb in Sanskrit means only ' breathe, blow ' (cf. 
dvffio-^, anima) it certainly appears that Skt. anala-s ' fire' la de- 
rived; and we may perhaps be right in supposing that the notion 
of 'flickering' (cf. irvoij) 'H^aia-roio 355} serves as a link 
between the ideas of ' breathing ' and ' burning." (Cf ' Studien,' 
iv. p. 328), But this by no means justifies us in ascribing to 
the root itself the meaning ' bum,' and further the more remote 
idea of 'shine.' With the same justice, on the ground of ^apoi, 
which probably belongs to the root tptp (No. 411). we might 
attribute to this root the by-meaning ' clothe,' and even, &8 
tfmft=/ar is also derivetl from it, the further notion of ' steaL' 
Nouns are always to a cei-tain extent names, which are given 
from some motive or other, drawn from the object and often 
fixed upon with bold caprice. We cannot distinguish sharply 
enough between such isolated oft'shoots of a root, and the main 
stem, or, to drop metaphor, between the fundamental idea 
which is visible throughout and isolated applications and 
bolder metonymies. The danger of embracing a cloud instead 
of Hera is one to which the etymologist is always exposed. 
And in this respect the Indian lists of roots are misleading. If 
we reflect how hard it is to give the idea of a word, especially 
of a verb, with brevity, we shall not imagine that we have, in 
the meanings assigned by grammarians to theirroota, anythinjg 
but approximate estimates. Let any one take any verbs he 
pleases in our High German literary language, a.s e, g. heben 
(heave), schopfen (draw), ahnen (guess), hfl/en (help), and en- 
deavour to explain them merely by two or three other worda, 
without the help of another language, and without complete 
definitions, and it will be seen bow impossible it is in this way 
to hit the central point of the meaning. He could hardly do 
more than set by the side of them some similar words such as 
tragen (bear), nehmeti (take), vermtil/ten (conjecture), xinterstiitztn 
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(support). Now this is just what the compilers of the Indian 
lists of roots did. They only state that one verb is synonymous Id 
with another, or that it is a word for the general idea (ndman = 
6i'apa)'go' 'wish,' 'sound,' &c. Hence Pott especially has justly 
warned us (e.g. ii'^. 460) against too hasty a use of these in- 
dices ; and so also Weatergaard (' Radices linguae Sanacritae,' 
p. xi) haa uttered the words — which well deserve to be laid to 
heart: — "caeterum puto cavendum esse, ne ilia grammati com m 
de potestate radicum decreta nimis urgeantur, nam illis nihil 
vagius nihil magis duhium et ambiguum esse potest." Theae 
lista — to which an additional confusing element is added by 
the Latin translations of their editors — hardly give us more 
information than would be gained in the case of Latin verbs 
if they were divided into verba declarandi, sentiondi, euudi, 
splendendi, && We can never arrive at the real meaning of 
a root, except from its usage, and hence nothing can be done 
with un authenticated roots, even if many of them do not reat 
upon arbitrary assumption. A scholar who aims at exactness, 
not merely in reference to the sounds, but also to the more 
metaphysical element of language, will have to guard himself 
carefully in etymologizing against the a/iti'ijfd Kdptjva of the 
liMta of roots. 

It ia a furtlier departure from the region of the compre- 
hensible and intelligible, when such shadowy forms ara 
created only by abstraction. This is an error, into which 
Leo Meyer falls. This scholar himself declares, it is true 
('Vergl. Gramm." i. 336), that he has taken the trouble to 
extract only " roots in a les.^ rigorous sense," that is, " those 
simplest elements, which it has been found possible hitherto 
to separate from words actually occurring after stripping off 
parts which belong to a suffix or a prefix :'" but he does not 
always follows his own rule. It might be difficult to prove 
that in Lat. saxu-m the syllable sax (p. 399), in v\r)=»ilva 
the syllable «u/, in v^<ro-r the syllable nas had no sufBx 
still attached to them. But, apart from this, it is quite 
impossible to see what use ia to be made of groups of 
sounds arrived at in such a purely arbitrary manner. The 
author himself feels the shadowy nature of theae forms, for 
he does not venture to attach any meaning whatever to »n«"i«' 
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of them. Pott gives, as a jocose example of such procedure, 
the root ffea ' to be a cheek ' for t/ena (ii*. 929), But there i« 
hardly more sense in assuming for the benefit of the Lat. 
facere {p. 359) a root bhai 'make,' for dyairav (p. 399) a 
root ejap ' love.' We may assert confidently that the root of 
8ci-o is sci, but what is gained thereby, if we here lay down 
the abstract idea as the only one? But inasmuch as sci-ic-o, 
110 plelti-aci-tu-m, populi-sci-tv-m also belong to this root, and as 
in de-sci-sco we see the notion of separation coming out pro- 
minently, it becomes clear that eci-o is identical with /rei'-w 
(for aKii'tn) ' cleave ' (No. 45 b), and that the meaning ' sever ' 
{scheiden) branched off into 'decide' (mttscheiden) and 'dis- 
tinguish ' {u}iler-8cbtidm). From the last it is a short stop to 
'know;' and indeed in German we use the word getcheit 
(discreet) in a similar sense (cp. Doderlein ' Synon. und 
Etym.' vi, 323) : while the hnt-'cemere offers another parallel 
instance. The etymon is therefore in this case only found, 
when, to the form which may be proved to be the most 
primitive, we attach that meaning which the living usage 
of the whole group of connected words has shown to be the 
oldest. 

It is self-evident that we may on the whole expect to find 
both the fundamental meaning and the primitive form of a 
word first in the oldest language, and that accordingly we 
have to pay especial attention to the usage in the earliest 
period of language : and it is hardly necesary to point out the 
great importance of Homer's diction for Greek etymology. 
Yet many etymologists in ancient and modem times have 
paid too little regard to the Homeric usage. The old ety- 
mology of fiipijiva 'care' from /ifpi^ftf 'divide,' "because care , 
distracts the heart," lingered on down to very recent times. 
This explanation would have little probability in itself, 
because it would ascribe to language the propounding of 
a riddle, but it is completely disproved by the considera- 
tion, that in Homer the words /iipos and fitpi^tti' do not 
occur at all, and the related fiopoi, fiotpa, ftfiaprat onlyjustify 
U8 in attaching to the root fiep the meaning 'apportion to.' 
and by no means the materially difl'erent meaning of 'part 
asunder' (Homer's SaUtv, Sat^tii-). Hence n^pifiva like /i*'p- 
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/it}^a beloDgB to the root (lep from smar (No. 466); from 
which on p. 103 we explained me-mor and mora. The same 

considemtion diaprovea the explanation of fi4po-\^ as 'dividing 
the voice, speaking articulately,' which is now attacked on all 
sides, and which is in itself improbable enough : it is main- 
tained, however, by Diidcrlein ('Gloss.' 2479). Christ ('Gr. 
Lautlehre," p. 186) derives <Ppd(io from the Skt. pra-vad 'to 
say before or to say out.' But even Ariatarchus taught 
(■ Lehrs,' p. 93) that the verb in Homer still nifant, not ' say,' 
but 'show' StaiTTjfiaii'fii', whence in the middle, e.g. ai Si 
tppdtrai (I fit tra(u<r«i; {A 83) comes the force 'to show one- 
8_>if,' 'to miike clear to oneself,' 'to consider,' This is alone 
enough to wreck Cliriafs theory. It will be readily under- 
stood that, on the other hand, the later language also can in 
its turn often supply its own peculiar explanations, in par- 
ticular cases, especially in popular and proverbial uses. Even 
Modern Greek is not to be despised occasionally. Now-a-daya i: 
KaipQ% moans 'weather,' y_P^*'°^ 'year.' In both words the 
essential idea remained unaltered : in Katpoi this is mutability, 
in xpdipf it is duration. We shall be obliged to presuppose 
this essential notion in the etymon. Fortunately the rich 
history of the Greek language furnishes us with such facts in 
abundance', and we are very rarely bo situated as to be 
obliged to learn the meaning of any Greek words merely from 
lexicons and other isolated explanations which might readily 
lead us astray. Accordingly, where we are thrown back upon 
such notices, e. g. those of Heschyius, we ought never to 
forget on what slippery ground we are moving. But it will 
be perraiasible to make a cautious use of glosses when their 
transmission does not in itself lie open to any suspicion. 
This ia certainly less venturesome than to refer rai'e words 



' There ie a peculiar feature in the developement of the inpiidingof 
words, called the 'pessimistic' (cp. BucliBtein 'Qermauia,' viii. 330), 
which occurs occasionally also in Greek, e. g. iu tioyrjpSt, Spiaos. Max 
MilUer (ii. 249) notices similar iuatunces. But uudouhtedly the 
motive to this peBaimiam is often tlie endeavour to give mild nameB 
to bad things, i. e. euphemism. Cf. Lubeck d« atttip/irasi et tujih«- 
tnUmo. ' Acta Societ, Graec' ii. 291. 



of the kind by doubtful conjectures to the standi 
familiar Greek. 
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Apart from the assiatance in the discovery of the meanings 
of words, given by the means already indicated, we are ex- 
clusively confined to analogy, a great, but unquestionably not 
always trustworthy teacher. In linguistic investigations 
analogy has of course demonstrative force only when it is 
supported by a series of evident instances'. This is frequently 
the case with regard to the substitution of sounds. But in 
the region with which we are at present concerned it is diffi- 
cult to form a series of any length, because the particular 
cases are too individual, so that we shall not often find that 
precisely the same conception is formed more than twice from 
one and the same original conception. But even a single sure 
example can throw surprising light on a similar case. Hence 
112 what is especially needed is a careful collection of such 
analogies : and up to the present time we feel a painful want 
of thia^ Hitherto at most one side of the developement of 
meanings has been regarded, though this is certainly one of 
the most important, the figurative nature of expression, which 
runs through all languages. No one can fail to see that 
language b crowded in every part with metaphors, which 
ahed a poetic fragrance over the simplest forms of speech. On 
this point much material has l)een collected. We have 
already referred (p. 95) to Renan— /Je Vorigine dti langage. 
Pott {'Ztsehr.' ii. 101) shows how man transfers his own cir- 
cumstances, relations, and properties to inanimate nature^ 

' " A series of analogies Btrengtiiena conviction as much as the 
lengthening of the lever Btrengtheua the moviug power." Welcker, 
'Qriech. Gutterlehre,' p. 116. 

' A collection of the kind here deeiderated liaa been undertaken by 
Seb. Zelietmayr id Iiia Analoffiacli-vergleicheiides W'drlerbuch iiber dat 
guammtgeliet der Indo-Germaninchen Sjiraclien, Leipe. 1879. 

' LoiuB Morel, in his Leipzig doctoral diaBertation, 'de vocahulis 
partium corporis metaphorice diotia' (Geneva, 1875), illuBtrates the 
metaphorical usage of the words denoting parts of the body by 
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Indeed grammatical gender is nothing but an attempt of tho 
same kind to assimilate the world of things to the nature of 
man. Even the ancients did not fail to observe that language 
itaelf here paved the way, ao to speak, for the poet and the 
orator. Quint, viii. 6. 4 says that tranilatio ia ita ab ipsa 
nobis concessa natura, ut tudocti qaoque ac turn eentietites ea 
frequenter utantur. Hence he views artistic metaphor as a 
continuation of the natural process. The same opinion is ex- 
pressed by Lobeck in the attractive dissertations de metaphora 
et vielonymia, which Friedliinder has published (Konigsb. 
1864). Max MitUer also (ii. 535) discusses metaphors very 
thoroughly, dividing them into radical and poetical meta- 
phors. We cannot overlook the distinction between the un- 
conscious expression of an image which is, for the na!(ve 
instinct of language, the most natural way of denoting a 
thing, and the intentional choice of one which the poet sum- 
mons in order to reflect in it what he has to denote. But as 
the language of poetry in general approaches closely to the 
creative spirit of the people, so from poetical metaphors light 
may be ca^t upon those which are instinctive. Thus the 
student of language will be able to learn from collectiona 
such as the extremely rich one of Hense, 'Poetic Personi- 
fication in Greek poetry with reference to Latin Poets and to 
Shakspere,' part i. Halle, 1868, continued in two programmes 
(Parchim, 1874, Schwerin, 1877). In this, e.g. it is explained 
how numerous the ways are in which expressions like jcapn, 
KOfiTi, fitTioTToi', trovs are used by the poets. 

Here, without rigorously distinguishing the metaphorical 
change of meaning from changes otherwise effected, we may 
point out some instances of repeated transition. We start 
with what is directly obvious. It will be readily admitted us 
that the Greek Xev<7iTa> 'see' (No. 87), though most closely 
corresponding to the Skt. loli ' see,' is oonjiected not only with 
XfVKos, but also with lux, luceo, if it is remembered that 
lumina and ^a'ea denote the eyes, that avydCiuQat means in 

copiouB examples from Greek literature. — From Teutonic languages, 
Zimmer (' Nominalauffix a,' p. 113) has collected many instances of 
transference " from the physical world to the Hpiritual sphere," 
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poetic language 'to look upon,' and that alao the root bepK, t 
■we saw on p. 101, is related to O.S. lorkt 'splendens.' 
may therefore here state the compound proportion 
XfOaam : ^•llK=■tul>lina : Iticeo 

^ auydi«rdat : avyj 

= SipKonai : torht. 
— We are surprised to find in three languages ano< 
for 'to see,' giving rise to the conception 'opening, hole:' iirt 
Lith. al:a 'hole in the ice;' Ch.-Sl. olc-no "window." W» 
may compare also o-rtf-ton-^?, and the Italian occhi ' opening 
or holes in a piece of embroidery ' (cp. below, No. 627). [So 
too eye of a needle, hook and eye, and wimfow, i. q. ivind-ey*t 
cp. Skeat's Diet. s.v.]. — Even the much-decried old eiymo 
logy 'luciis a non lucendo ' has been so far justified that i 
has been asserted that liictcs meant properly ' clearing,* 
so far corresponded to the Lith. lauka-a ' field,' and indeed a 
to the O.H.G. I6k (Fiek i^ 757). There is an analogy for t 
according to Fick, i^. 534, in tlie O.Ir. dad 'wood ' [Welsh o 
beside Goth, kaitki 'field,' connected in meaning by the J 
bu-cetu-m, and not improbably compared with O.N. heitOt 
'brightness,' and O.H.G- heit-ar 'bright.' In modem German 
too the word Heide ' heath ' is often found with the meaning a 
'wood' {Grimm's 'Wtb.') [as conversely the English ' forert' 
often is a treeless district]. 

Tlie Greek ppaSv-s with its derivatives (No. 255 b) baa onlj 
the meaning of slowness ; it is only the form ffptiSaif, expUunet 
by Hesychim' as dSvyarot, which might lead us to assign I 
different fmidamental idea to the adjective. But the Ski 
mrtlu-a (from mardu-n), for which, as soon as metathesis c 
in, we have to expect, according to Greek phonetic laws, a 
initial /3, has preserved the earlier meaning ' soft, tendei 
which occurs also in the Ch.-Sl. mtad-5. Now, if we furthci 
compare the Lat. lentu-s, identical with the German Utid, witi 
lenis we have the proportion 

ffpaSvs ' slow ' : Skt. nifdiU ' soft ' = lentu-s : lenis. 
(Cp. Fick i\ 750). The form closest to the Greek i 
O.Ir. mall (Z. 41) lentus, tardus. The old world, whi 
honoured even its Achilles above all things as being ; 
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wKvs conceived of slowness as an accident of weakness and 
soft effeminacy. — But the idea of softness was reached by 
language from that of rubbing away, for the Skt. mrd^i 
points as clearly to the root mard, ' rub, rub away,' as the 
Greek rtpv- aafletes, Xfirroi' (Hesych.) points to the root rep, 
Tfipo) (No. 239). — Again from the same fundamental notion in 
of rubbing away is developed that of age. The root >}ar in 
Sanskrit unites both applications 'to rub away, to make 
small,' and 'to cause to grow old' (senio conficere). The 
fundamental physical idea has been preserved in ^rd-nu-m 
and yvpi-t ' fine meal,' the metaphorical idea in re'p-wu, y^pay 
(No. 130). Max Mliller even unites in a similar way the con- 
ception of death with that of rubbing away, and identifies the 
root mor (mori No. 468) with a root mar, which has retained, be 
thinks, its original force in /ivXt), mola : according to this view 
yfpav: !jrdau-m = mori: mola. Thi,9 comparison is confirmed 
by the O.N. glar/a ' to exhaust one's self,' ' to rub one's self away,' 
beside the Eng. starve and the O.H.G. sterpan (sterben) ' to die' 
(Zimmer ' Sufl'. a," p. 311). Similarly Ka/iovrts beside Kiifiyco (ep. 
p. 105). — The notion of dirt is developed from that of wetting, 
moistening : for as no one can fail to see the connexion of XpSa. 
' dirt,' SpSaKoi ' dirty,' ApSaXovv ' to dirty,' with dpSnv ' to wet," 
the connexion of pol-lu-o with lu-o. lav-o is also made clear, 
and the two furnish an adequate analogy for the comparison 
of the Gr. fiiSo^ ' wetness, rottenness,' and fivSd<ji with the 
M.H.G.8mi« (No. 479) 'smut' — Language conceives of colour 
as a covering, for as color is connected with celare, oo-cul-ere, 
so the Skt. vdrna-s (colour) is with the root var ' cover, con- 
ceal,' the Gk. xP^'t^"' ^itb XP™^ 'skin,' and also the Skt. 
likavi-s (root sku No. 113 'cover') means both akin and colour. 
— The ground it denoted as 'the trodden,' for as the Skt. 
padd-in and the Or. ireSo-v (No. 291) with the Ital. Pedu-m 
point to the root pad ' tread,' similarly ^d-Qpo-v and ffd-<rt-t 
to the primary meaning of fiaii/ai. — The notion of a meal is 
derived in many ways from the idea of portioning out. Thus 
Stti-v, with datm, Sunt'ov, as every one can see, is to be compared, 
not only with daps, but also with SaTr-der}, and both with the 
Skt. dap, the causative of the root d<% 'give' (No. 261): then 
again tpayttv 'eat' (No. 408) is related to Skt. bhag 'portion 
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out, receive aa a portion, enjoy,' whence bhdrf-ds ' share.* 
Hence (payuf means properly ' to get one's share,' and it was 
therefore limited to the expression of a point of time. I am 
inclined to think with Graasmann that the Skt. root a^ 'eat ' 
(pres. ag-na-mi), the Greek representative of which will ba 
dKoko-s 'bit' (p 222), is in the same way akin to iff acquird 
(present 05-no- mi).— Jacob Grimm ('Oramm,' ii. 60) derives the 
Goth, figgr-8 (finger) from fangen (fakan). This analogy is 
sufficient to justify us in connecting SdKTvXos (No. 11) which, 
as being a diminutive form, points to a lost SaKTo-i,as digitua 
to dec-etu~8, not with the root biK (SfUvvfii), to which it could 
be linked only by means of the intermediate form doc-eo 
(Fick ii°. 121), but (in spite of Pott's protest, ii. 220) with tha 
115 root ScK : the meaning of this root, employed only in the 
middle forms StKOftat, Si)^oiiat, is there used in such an ab- 
stract manner, that there ia something surprising in the idea 
of the connexion. But this scruple vanishes when it is re- 
membered that empfangeii (receive, tako to oneself) is a com- 
pound oi fangen (take), and that Soko-s ' beam," SoKdf tj 'fork,' 
So)(ttv ' spoJii' belong to the same root. — To us the notion of 
'quiver' does not seem to come very near to that of 'bear,' 
inasmuch as many other things are borne, beside this parti- 
cular article. Cei-tainly nations thought otherwise in those old 
times when no ' carried thing ' was so necessary as this, henco 

tftapirpa : root q>£p = Ch.-Sl. tillH 'quiver': root lul 'bear.' 
niXai and irXijaiov 'neai' are derived from the root nAo, to 
which we must assign the meaning 'strike, hit' (cp. No. 
367). This root has been retained without any change o{ 
meaning in the Ch.-Sl. pra-ti 'strike.' If we remember ^ft 
German ' prallen ' (bounce) and ' anprallen ' (fly against)^ 
though these have nothing to do with the root phonetically, 
the connexion in sense will be regarded as a natural one. But 
as trXTfaiQ-v is to n^a so is the equivalent iK-rap to the root in, 
Lat. ic-ere (No. 623),^ eu-^i6-c 'passion, spirit' belongs to eo-ciiTi 
' rush, rage,' whence the Thjiads have their name (No. 320), 
as well as the Ch.-Sl. du-chU ' spiritus." The same relation, 
exists between the root kup, which in the Skt. kup^jd-ati 
means 'to be in motion, in agitation,' and then 'to be angry, 
but in the Lat. ciip-io only 'desire,' and the hypothetical rooi 
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I kvap, which we must aaaumo from the Lith, kvdpa-s 'breath,' 
I kv^p-ti ' breathe, reek.' From this, with the loss of the v, we 
have Kair-fS-s (No. 36) and Skt. kap-4-8 'emoke of frankin- 
cenBe," so that eujid-c is related to the Skt. d/nlmd-s 'smoke' 
(=/u-mv-s) just as kiip-jd^mi is to KaTrv6-t. — Id the ' Ztschr.' 
xiii. 399, 1 have shown with reference to farcio and ^pdatrat 
bj the side of frequetis, with the fundamental idea (No. 413) 
retained in the Lith. drukil, how the notions crowd, stuff', 
protect are often attached to one and the same root, also that 
Jreqventes is to <^pd<Tfffiv as saepe is to saeplre, and as aXecrep 
to fcXen'. ^Verbs of saying frequently originate in words of 
pointing, ao tpd-yat from the root 9a {0ai'f(o No. 407) dieere 
from the root dik, SiUvvfu (No. 14), (Ppd^ftv, which still in 
Homer means 'to point.'— Mention has been made above of 
the repeatedly recurring connexions between the ideas 
' separate ' and ' recognize ' (p. 109). — Even some appellations 
which appear at first sight quite arbitrary and originating 
rather in a witty fancy, recur to our surprise more than once 
in entirely independent regions of language. Poets have in- 
deed called the windows the eyes of the house, — as conversely 
the eye a window of the soul — but the window is explicitly 
called by the Goths augo-dauro, properly the 'eye-door,' by 
the Indians grhdksha-s from grha • house,' and akslia-711 ' eye.' 
The O.N. vhtd-auga along with the English tvind-otv is some- llB 
what specialized (cp. Pictet ii. 254), as is ffavdks/iiirS properly 
'cow's eye,' then round window, reil de bent/. The ChS\. ok-no, 
which, according to Miklovich, means also ' shaft ' (of a mine), 
and hence probably ' opening ' generally, is mentioned above 
on p. 113. — We shall have therefore to pay good heed to these 
and similar analogies of the transition of meaning in the con- 
sideration of individual etymologies. 



Our principle of undertaking the etymology of no word 
without having tlioroughly instructed ourselves as to its mean- 
ing from the living usage of the Greek language, is met by great 
difficulties In the cose of certain kinds of words. In the first 
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place there is the case of isolated words which cannot be said 
to have any usage at all. The ancients distinguished theaa 
words, so difficult of interpretation, from the reat of the stores 
of language, by the name yXwa-irat. The explanation of 
these words, which wo must regard as being for the most part 
remains of an older usage, representatives of extinct families, 
has given the learned world plenty of occupation from tha 
work of Democritus, irfpt'OfiJJpov, ^ 6p6ofirfit]i xai yXtotTtrieov, 
to the latest times. Even the connexion in which these words 
are introduced, especially in Homer, often tells us very little 
about their meaning. In the Homeric epos many epithets are as 
traditional as the figures of gods and heroes : and therefore we 
may conjecture for fiepoireg, a\<^TiaTai, SifpSs according to the 
connexion any epithet winch suits the nature of man, and for 
1ji'o'\jr, vmpoyfr^ any which suits the qualities of brass, provided 
it does not contradict the Homeric conception. Hence in 
cases like these a special meaning is given us only by the 
grammarians. And we must certainly guard against putting 
too low a value on the grammatical tradition. The Alexan- 
drians possessed in the older literature accessible to them, in 
the collections of the old y\aMrcToypd<poi, in their own coUec- 
117 tions of dialectic expressions, certainly drawn in part from 
living usage— as in fact Aristophanes of Bys-Antium gathered 
AaKcoi'tKai yXaaaat — materials denied to us for the explanar 
tion of Homeric glosses, from which perhaps many 
could be at once interpreted. The recently discovered 
records with their avaiynv, TrroAiy as quite common 
show u8 how much that ia ancient lay hidden in the dl 
Since the work of the pioneer in this field, Lehrs de Ari», 
tare/ti slitiliis homericis, no one can enter upon the task of 
explaining Homeric words without having at least ransacked 
the Venetian scholiasts and Apollonius Sophista, if he does not 
wish to expose himself to the just charge of superficiality. 

' Themoat recent compariBon of f^™^ is (hat of Bozeenlwi^er 'Beit,' ' 
i. 338, with tlie 7A. qeiig ' Bun,' though this is an extremely taohited I 
form, hence 'bright'looking: ' ripo<^, Fick i*. 828, cumparee with 1 
0. N. mar]}-r ' sharp ;' certainly the sliarpners of braes is not at all I 
in question in the Homeric paEsages (e. g. A 16 taaarro irtpi xp<^ i^powv S 
XaX«Si-). 
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Even when we employ all the aids accessible the difficulties 
with this class of words are very great, and the determination 
of the meaning of a word merely from its etymology is always 
a ' periculosae plenum opua aleae.' 

It ia much the same with proper names, the very words for 
which the etymologist is called upon most constantly and most 
zealously to give his aid. It ia demanded of him imperatively 
that he should solve by his art the riddle of the history of na- 
tions, the foundation of cities, the beliefs as to the Gods : and 
men are often not ill-disposed to estimate the whole art low, if 
their warm desires are met by the coldness of the investigator. 
Pott has baaed his extremely rich, iuexhaustible book on Fer- 
Bonal Names upon the principle that ' there are for the etymolo- 
gist, as a matter of primary belief, absolutely no nomina propria, 
but only appellatives ' (p. 1 ). Thia muat bo so far allowed, that 
certainly every proper name has arisen from an appellative, 
and in countless instances, the fundamental meaning may be 
ascertained with ease and certainty. This is most easy in 
the case of the names which form the proper matter of Pott's 
book, i. e. personal names, inasmuch as these have been formed, 
at least in great measure, in times known to history, were in 
part intelligible at the time to their own nation, and were de- 
rived from cii'cum stances of life familiar to other nations, even 
though not always explicable at first sight'. But for all thia, 113 
with every proper name the etymological operation is by one 
degree more difficult than with an appellative. For having to 
do in etymology with three lactoi-s generally, form, meaning, 
and origin, we are furnished in the case of appellatives with 
the first two of these, but in the case of proper names only 
with the first. Hence in the case of the latter we have to deal, 

' Some remarks as to the giving of named are to be found in my 
diBBertation on the Delphic inscriptions discovered by Weecher Bad 
Foucart (' Berichle lier k. sacha. Ges. der WisBensch.,' 1864, p. 234). — 
The work of Pick on ' The Greek Personal Names ' (Gottingen, 1 874) 
opens up new paths for the underetunding of personal names. He 
ehows there that in moat Indo-OennauJc lauguages personal names 
are based etseiitially on composition : whether this is bo, as ex- 
clusively aa Pick maintains, is to me doubtfiil, but the principle 
of ' pet names ' or shortened narocB, e. g. Zii^tt=ZtC£'wicoi, is a very 
fniitfiil one. Cp. ' Stud.,' vol. viii. and is. 
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BO to speak, with two unknown quantities. It is therefoiB 
especially difficult to conjecture the meaning of proper tutmes, 
and above all of local and mythical namea. We do not refer 
here to the fact that in respect of both classes, even a mui 
who is inclined to explain the Greek nation, Felaagians as 
well as Hellenes, entirely from itself and its early history. 
cannot entirely disregard the influence of foreign stocks and 
nations. But even if, as is certainly the case with the great 
majority of names, Greek stems and roots lie at their base, 
difficulties enough are left remaining. In names of place,s we 
are helped by exact knowledge, by the aspect of the locality, 
which may be so characteristic that the meaning of the name 
at once becomes clear. But this is proportionately seldom the 
case, and there are so many motives for naming a place, 
natural, historic, raythologic, derived sometimes from the 
situation itself, sometimes from its inhabitants, that as a rule 
not one but many possihilities are furnished ^. It is still more 
difficult with mythological etymologies. For in order to dis- 
cover the meaning in such cases we must have some mytholo- 
gical conception as a basis from which to start. Are we to 
look for the occasion of the names of Gods in natural pheno- 
mena, or in ethical conceptions, in Greek localities, or in 
common natural circumstances, in the splendour of the morn- 
ing and its beams, or the cloud-mountain and its rain- torrents? 
Are we to seek the source of the names of the heroes in his- 
torical and human, or on the other hand in physical facts, or 
indeed, in many cases, outside the Indo-Germanic world alto- 
gether 1 From the stand-point of language it is often quite 
impossible to come to a decision, especially as we find here a 
circumstance wliich creates great difficulties in the whole 
sphere of Greek etymology, i. e. the number of homonyms in 
Greek. In consequence of the extent to which the Greeks 
lost the three spirants j v and n, often without having any 
traces of them left, many words and stems originally distinct 
in sound became identical in their form. For instance a final 
-o^ might equally well represent any one of the original roots 

' Ernst Cnrtius ('Gott. Anz.,' Nachr. 18G1, p. 143 ff.) treats of 
' geogrnphic ouomatology,' and especially of the nameB of promoii^ 
tones. 
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ak (S'\jfOfiai) 'see,' val: (Syjr) 'call, speak," ap (ott, Lat. opus) uQ 
■work,' vap (ftTr) 'to be busy:' the syHable \h might be re- 
ferred equally well to vid 'see,' or to svid 'sweat.' In fact 
even before the diatinctively Greek stage of the language there 
were homonymous roots, such aa sak seqm, tma^ai and sak 
dicere, (vunr-fiy, even after the gutturals were divided into 
two classes. But it is just this plurality of meanings in 
a word which is a main cause of its difficulty. Hence ety- 
mological science in such cases can often only determine the 
sphere within which the meaning may lie, and not actually 
furnish it. For instance, linguistically the name Mx'-^e"5-s 
may in its second part be traced back equally well to the 
stem \ao 'people,' aa in ^ao-i-Xei/-r, Atv-TvxLS7)s, or to the stem 
Xaa ' stone,' as in Xei3-aj ' stone.' One who regards the heroes 
as historical personages will prefer the former hypothesis: one 
who views them as humanized deities who originated in 
natural conceptions, will prefer the second, seeing in Achilles 
a river-god. But we cannot allow what Preller — following 
earlier scholars — appears to regard as possible (by grouping 
together in 'Myth,' ii^ 400 'A)ii\etj-s and 'A\tX^o-i), that the 
former part of the word denotes 'water' and may be com- 
pared with the Latin aqua. For in the place of aqua, which 
corresponds to the Goth, ahva of identical meaning, we 
can hardly assume any other form in Greek than air, a form 
which seems to be preserved in the names Mfo-trdTrtoi, i.e. 
MtdvSpioi, Mfo-araiTfai. But even the identification of the 
first element 'Ax^- with the extremely common 'E\(-, eg. in 
'E)(f-\ao-s, 'E\i-iyTpaTO-s, 'E)(f-S>}/io-s, is not without its diffi- 
culty, now that we have learnt how rai'ely the Greek language, 
especially before explosives, wavers between a and t. We might 
rather be tempted to coanecfA^i- with d)(os, d^vvfiCLi. But if 
any one desired with Benseler to translate the name ' Painer ' 
(Schmerzei-), he would find the final syllable a hard nut to 
crack ; and any one who was attracted by the old explana- 
tion 'troubler of the Ilians,' which Pott 'Ztschr.' ix. 211 en- 
deavours to bring into favour again, would find the F and the 
long vowel of FtXtos an insuperable obstacle in his path. Can 
we be sui-prised to find that after so manj- unsuccessful 
attempts, some others have made their appearance, according 



to which 'y^x'^^E''? 18 not a compound at all t Sonne ' Zt«chr.' 
X. 98 interprets the name as ' clear-ehining.' regarding the d as 
protbetic, and taking ^t\ (No. 197) as the root. Fick ii'. 8 
translates 'Achillea' in precisely the opposite way as 'the 
dark,' and compares the word with d)^-Xv-s- This example 
may serve to show how little there is which is impossible in 
Buch a case. ^ It very often happens that the science of lan- 
guage can at least interpose a decided veto. This is the 
1 case, for instance, with the comparison, formerly much in 
favour, of 'Hpa with the Lat. Sra (liSra), seeing that we now 
know that the oldest form of the Latin word was ega (Gust. 
Loewe 'Acta Soc' Lips. ii. 472), for Lat s never corresponds to 
a Greek p : and it is the same with the connexion of this name 
with fpa ' earth ' (Welcker ' Gotterl.' i. 363), because, to say 
nothing of the difference in quantity, the ^tritus asper for the 
lenis, though not indeed unexampled, still liardly ever occurs 
without leaving traces of another initial sound in some dialect 
or other or in some related form. We must as decisively re- 
ject tlie frequently repeated derivation of the name ^ijriifrom 
Xa0fii', so far at any rate as the name is maintained to be 
Greek. For it is wholly inconceivable that by the aide of 
A^dos, Ar)Br], the 6 should in this name change without any 
provocation into a t. On the contrary it is one of the chief 
characteristice of the Greek language to hold firmly to the 
gradations of the mutes, and from this there are but few ex- 
ceptions, and these of a definite kind and confined to narrow 
limits. I cannot agree with either Benfey (Hofer's 'Ztachr.' 
ii. 117) or with Welcker (' Gotterl.' i. 300) that ' the etymo- 
logical relations of sound are not to be pressed in all their 
rigour in the caae of proper names.' On the contrary with- 
out such rigour all attempts at etymology are impossible. 
For this very reason it is much to be desired that historians, 
topographers, mythologists and ethnologists should make them- 
selves acquainted with the simple principles of comparative 
philology, in order to have the instruments it supphes always 
at their command, and to avoid coming into colhsion with it. 
But mythological etymology has other dangers peculiar to 
itself, which it is the more necessary to mention, because com- 
parative mythologists of later years in particular have not 
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always succeeded in avoiding them. In the attempt to con- 
nect Greek mythical names with the Indian, they have too 
often neglected to regard the Greek in connexion with tha 
family of words to which they belong, and in the meaning 
which they have outside the pale of mythology. Thus Max 
Miiller in his able essay on 'Comparative Mythology' (Oxford 
Essays, 1857, p. 81, now reprinted in his 'Chips,' vol. ii) com- 
pares the Greek 'fptoj with the Skt. di-vau, di'uskl, arustid, 
which forms, as he shows, starting from the original meaning 
' runner, horse,' denote the Sun-god. We pass over the doubts 
which might perhaps arise against the supposition, which 
Miiller brings out ao poetically, that love is denoted as the 
rising sun. But how can we separate 'Epto? from epo-j, tpa(iai, 
ipUte, ipaT6s, ipaTeivos and other words, which are all of old 
date, and in fact Homeric? They could not have arisen from 
the name tpm?, and if we suppose their origin to be the same 121 
root ar, to which we should be obliged to give the original 
meaning ' go, run, strive,' then tpoi would mean something 
like ' striving, impulse,' and it would be hard to show that the 
cognate 'Epms had originated in the precise meaning ' horae, 
sun-horse,' assumed for the Sanskrit words quoted. I hold 
the same opinion of the explanation of the XtipiTf? as the Skt, 
haritas {the name given in the Vedas to the horses of the sun), 
at first sight attractive, and approved also by Leo Meyer (■ Be- 
merkungen,' p. 30), but rejected by Sonne in his exhaustive 
essay on Chans (' Ztschr.' x. 96 ff.) and by Pott ii^ 897, W. ii. 
1. 209. For what are we to do with the appellative X'^P^^' 
and with x'^P'^< X^'P^' X'*P'V°/*'"> X'''"'"^^ Max Miiller 
(ii''. 418) now endeavours to derive both these words and the 
Sanskrit har-Cl 'yellow, pale,' from the root ghar, to which he 
assigns the fundamental meaning of ' glittering brightness :' 
;(api-r as a substantive would then originally mean 'brightness,' 
/larit as an adjective ' bright ones.' But the assumption of an 
adjective is still very bold in the case of Greek, and the ex- 
planation that 'one of the derivatives of the root waa carried 
otJ' by the stream of mythology ' would excuse this, only if a 
more decided parallel really existed in the Greek conception 
between the Xaptrts and the horses of the snn: and this 
Miiller himself docs not altogether assume. But further, we 
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cannot banish from Homer all personifications of abstract 
ideas : Atifios, 'l>6^os,'Epi?, 'Artj/H^r} show this. I believe 
therefore that the mythical Xdpa was never distinct Irom the 
X^pir of real life. With respect to the physical basis of this 
conception, to which we shall recur in No. 185, Sonne's 
thorough discussion should be consulted. The attempts to 
refer a mythical name to a definite object, and the simple use 
of the appellative may not always agree well together; b» e.g. 
Leo Meyer himself feels in hia explanation of yi^KpTj and 
Nvfi^ai (' Bemerk.' p. 66). But as certainly as cla83-na,me8 
are older than proper names, so certainly must we regard as 
unsatisfactory any et3'mology of the latter which leaves unex- 
plained a class-name evidently connected with it. As we must 
by no means exempt mythological etymology from the neces- 
sity of paying attention to phonetic laws, so we can as little 
excuse it from the duty of looking at every word in connexion 
with its family of related words. Purely linguistic etymology 
is in relation to mythology and other studies that need the 
explanation of words a kind of topic science. It teaches how 
to find in accordance with phonetic laws and the analogies of 
122 the change of meaning, the place where the etjTnon of a word 
may be souffht, and how to avoid the errors in which etymo- 
logical dilettantism with its dim glimmer of ' similarity in 
sound ■ and not less dull light of ' connexion of meaning ' must 
always lose itself, and especially when despising linguistic 
studies, it seeks in names merely the confirmation of the views 
of things which it has already formed. Still the meanings of 
difficult words can frequently only be discovered by a lucky 
dive into the stores of a knowledge of the subject, and always 
resemble to a certain extent conjectures in the realm of teit- 
criticism. Just as grammar or palaeography cannot be re- 
quired to restore to perfect correctness the texts of authors, so 
etymology as a branch of study cannot bo expected to »olve 
all the riddles offered by words. But it furnishes by the 
evidence of phonetic laws, by an abundance of examples, and 
by placing together what in mutually connected, the indispen- 
sable tools for etymological divination: and this is the sense 
in which I give to this attempt the name of 'Principles of 
Greek Etymology.' 
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REGULAR REPRESENTATION OF SOUNDS 



Herod, ii. 33. 



Traiisliteration of the Sanskrit Alphabet. 



Vowels. 

1 


Di- 
phihongB. 


w a 


^e 


vr a 


^ ai 


• 


wt 6 


ti 


^ au 


VU 




Hu 




^r 




^r 









CiOKBO 


GutturaU. 


Palktala. 


Linguals 


«k 


^If 


z\ 


irkh 


Kk'h 


Z%h 


'Tg 


16 


»<? 


^gh 


^^h 


v4h 


Vn 


Kfi 


»m 




"j 


'V sh 




V9 





Dentals. Labiali. Liquids 



Wt 



yrth 



^d 



vdh 



'Tn 



?r 8 



mph 



Wb 



Hbh 



^ m 



^ V 



Aspirate 



f h 



Anusvdra (a slight appended nasal) is represented by an inverted 
comma placed below the preceding vowel (^). 



[In the Skt. Alphabet l = ll, r = ri, f = il, A = ng in king 
l£ = ch in churchy ^=j in judge (so commonly pronounced: but 
cp. p. 27), fi = gii in Campagna, j=y in ye8y 9 = ch in Qerm. 
Sichel (see p. 32), t, ^, ^ are commonly pronounced as t, d, n but 
they were produced originally by the influence of a neighbouring r : 
the Unoer surface of the tongue should be brought against the palate 
in pronouncing them : Y = probably the Eng. w. kh, th, ph are 
pronounced almost as in inkhom, pothouse^ toplkeavy, gh, dh, bh as 
in loghouse, rmidhoude, HobhouseJ] 



In the transliteration of the Zend Alphabet I follow Justi, 
'Handbuch der Zendsprache' (Leipzig, 1864). The most important 
points to be noticed are 

j = Skt. 6 [Eng. j], y = Skt j [Eng. y], c = K [Eng. ch]. 

For the sounds of the Iranic languages and of Armenian, cp. Httbsch- 
mann * Ztschr.' xxiii. Iff. — gh, dh are in Zend spirants of a later 
origin. 
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Transliteration of the Cyrillic Alphabet. 

(Cp. Schleicher * Beitr/ i. p. 30 £F.) 



4 a 

B b 


M m 

H n 


•b u (dull, light u) 


B V (German w) 


O 


h I (light i) 


r g 


n p 


ib e (long e) 


A d 


P r* 


H)ju 


e e 

»i (French j) 


C 8 
T t 


n ja 
leje 


? z (soft s) 

H i 


0\(u 

X ch (German ch) 


A f (inintheFrench^n) 


ftj 


If c (German z) 


A ^ (on in the French on) 


R k 
A 1 


« c (tscb) 
m 8 (sch) 


i 


* r in Bohemj 


Ian words has the boui 
a French j. 


ad of r followed by 

r 

i 



Lithuanian. 

Tlie nasalized vowels are denoted as in Slavonic by an inverted 
comma subscript (a ^ j y), which does not affect the pronunciation, 
e denotes an open e (a). 

e a closed long e api)ended to i, as in the Germ. See. 
e a diphthongal sound, lying intermediate between ea and ia, 

written by others ie and arising out of i. 
d is to be pronounced like o with a following a. 
y is a long i. 

z is a soft 8 as in Slavonic. 
2 is a French j as in Slavonic. 
sz = ChSl. S is the Germ, sch [Eng. sh]. 

The Grave accent denotes an accented short vowel (sfekti), the Acute 

an accented long vowel (iolS). 
(Cp. Schleicher * Lit. Gramm.' p. 7 ff.) 



BEQULAB BSFBESBNTATIOlf OF SOUNDS. 

Irish. 

The needful remarks with regai'd to the Irish coiiBonaDta will be 
found at the head of the several aectiouB. Cp. Stokes ' Ir. GI.' p. 160. 
Here follow some remarks as to the phonetic lawB of the vowels 
in Old Irieh. Cp. Ebel ' Beitrage ' i. 163, Wbdisch ' Beitr. z. GeBoh. 
der deutsehen Sprache ' iv. 204. 

The accent over the vowels only denotes their length. 
In most words the earliest demonstrable fonn of tlie intensifi- 
catiuD of i and u is a long 4 and 6, for which, however, we find, 
even in the earliest authorities, the ia and ua which appear with 
constantly increasing frequency where a, syllable with a broad 
vowel follows or followed. Rarer forms of the intensified i are 
oi oe ai ae (never alternating with 4), in the place of which the 
modem language presents us throughout with EO (aon uuus, in the 
place of the old oin oen ain aen). The apjjearauce of au (alter- 
nating with 6) as an intensification of U ia still rarer, Au original 
ava or va seems as a rule to occur as a long <i. A long i can only 
be proved with certainty for the I-row in the few cases in which an i 
originally short has suffered compensatory lengthening : it has also 
occasionally arisen at the beginning of a word from an original ja. 
A long 4 is not always of diphthongal origin, but has often arisen Ly 
the compensotory lengthening of an a. 

It is a well-known fact that we have in Irish (the later the 
authority the more this appeara) the endeavour to assimilate the 
vowels of neighbouring syllables. In this respect the influence which 
i (and e) exert hackwai'ds is especially important. Either it aSE^imi- 
lates to itself the vowel of the preceding syllable, and then an a 
becomes an i (e), or it forces its way bodily into the preceding 
syllable. Thus arises a series of secondary diphthongs and triph- 
thongs ; — 

a becomes u ei (oi) iii, 

4 becomes ei if of diphthongal origin, ^iui ^ui iui ^oi if it 
has originated from compensatory lengthening, 

e O u d 6 li ia ua become respectively ei oi ui ii 6i ti 
iai uai. 
In the old language u has, though to a less extent, the same influ- 
ence backwards. It assimilates a and the weakened forms of a to 
u (o) or it forces its way bodily into the preceding syllable. Usually 
au eu and iu have arisen in this way. A iollnwinif a changes i 
and ti in the preceding syllable into e an** 



K 

130 A Greek k has in etymology two different values. It 
corresponds : — 

(1) To an Indo-Qermanic k. In Sanskrit this is repre- 
sented by kj kh, or £, in Zend by k, kh, c, in Latin by c (I), qu^ 
seldom by ff, in Gothic by A, or hv, in the middle of wonls 
also by ff, in Church-Slavonic by i, £, c, in Lithuanian by k^ in 
Old Irish by c, between vowels by cA, g, in the British lan- 
guages either by the same sounds as in Irish, or by p (6). 

(2) To an Indo-Germanic k. This is represented in 
Sanskrit and Zend by f, in Church-Slavonic by j?, in lithua- 
nian by sz, but in Latin by c (k), seldom by g, in G(othic by 
A, in the middle of words also by jr, in Old Irish and the 
British languages by c (ch, g). 

a-K corresponds to an Indo-Germanic sk, Skt. JBA, Lat. ec. 



1. Root afK dyK-dy bend, ay/c-i5Ao-y crooked, ciy/c-^Aiy 

noose, 6yK'0-s bend, hook, circumference, SyKit^o^f 

hook. 
Skt. rt. ak dfik-d-mi I bend, ank-d-s lap, hook. — 

Zd. aka (M.) a rivet. 
Lat. anC'U'S (qui aduncum bracchium habet Paul 

p. 19, 15), unC'U'8 ad'unC'US, unc-lnu-Sy ung-^u^^ 
Goth, agga (hals-agga nape of the neck), OHQ. angul 

hook. 
Lith. anka the noose which holds the sail-yard 

(Nesselm.). 
Ir. dcathy 4cad hamus. 

Benf. ii. 22, P. W. under aiikas and aJc. Pott W. iii. 119, Pick i». 
6, Stokes * Beitr.* viii. 309. — The rest of the related words in Greek 
readily occur, dyitdr, dy*taXi;, ayKolvrj correspond remarkably closely to 
the meaning of ' arm * which is established for ankd-s. For the mean- 
ing of oyico-r the fern. Syiaj' ymvia^ fir/fOos (Hesych.) must be noticed. 
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— TTie neuter aiik-at 'bending,' agrees perfectly iu sound witli oyK-as 131 
' ravine,' while ankuqd-a ' hook ' agrees in meaning with uncK-», as 
with the OHG. angiU. It is probablo that angulu-s lias the same 
relation to ancu-», as ungulii-s {anufus), tliat was lieid to be an 
Oscan word (Mommsen ' U. D.' 306), and waa au Old-Latin one 
(Fest. 373), had to imm-a. 

2. Root QK dK-ax-fi4yo-i pointed, uK-toK-ij point, dK-6yij 
whetstone, Sk-cdv (st. dtcovT) javelin, &K-avo-s, S.k- 
aiva thorn, dfuc-po-f pointed, ixpi-i, Sxpi-i mountain 
peak, oi»f-(J-r swift. 
Skt. dt^-an Bling-Btone, stone, ac^dnis missile, ar'H^ 
swift, 'op-a-i (in compounds) -cornered, dip^s 
comer. 
Lat. ac-us, aou-o, deer, aeu-ped-iu-a. — oc-ior, oc-iter. 
ONorse e(/g-Ja sharpen, excite, [Eng. e^ff on.] 
Lith. asz-t-ric-s, ChSl. oa-t-rH Bharp. 
OCyraT. ocel raster, awe ( = tu(c-) in di-atic segnem, 
Com. di-oc piger (Z». 149, 894j. 
Pott W. i. 491, Benf. i. 155 ff.. Roth ■Ztschr.'ii. 46, 'P. W.' i. 510, ,. 
Job. Schmidt 'Die Wurzel a*,' Weimar, 18G5, Stokes 'Beitr.'iv.414.— 
aeu2>ediui (Paul. 'Ep.' p. 9)'dicebatur cui proeeipnum erat in currendo 
acumen pedum.' Cp. Plac. gl. aeu pedmn velocitate pedum. For ocer 
{at. acri), Old-Lat. acru-s, ChariH. i. p. 1 17 K. On the Urabrian stem 
ojfcri, which corresponds to the Latin (wri(nom.(icrt-«,inonsconfragoaus), 
and the diminutive Oerieidv^m, see A. and K. ' Umbr. Sprachdenlim,' ii. 
61, — Ocior can hai-dly be a borrowed word, but has the eame change of 
vowel that the Gk. word has. — dx-/!^ ideutical in meaning with ac-ie-i, 
approaches most closeij to the Lith. ass-mti (st. asz-men) 'abarpnesB.' 

— The meanings thaT]t, jxnnled, tuiift, with the common idea of pene- 
trating (Doederl. 'Gl.' 180), are united in thia root (cp. iiti'fct iViria 
Hes.). From the amplified root ah (cp. Skt, aish ' reach,' ' hit ') ia 
derived o^w-t ' swift,' perhaps also as-lu, ititu-tu-a witb e I'or x, as in 
Set-livs, tet-la, tea-lu (No. 235); further Cymr. awch'edge,' ace, to 
Stokes ' Beitr.' vui. 309, also oehi/r, oehr • margo ' (Z', 827) 1 The 
Ir, avo/ir, Cymr. «yr ' acer,' must be borrowed. 

8. &K-fitov (st. aKfiov) anvil, thunderbolt. 

Skt. (ff-ma (st. a^man) stone, thunderbolt, tui-ma- 

rd-a made of Btone. 
ONoree hamar-r (saxum, malleuB), OHG. hamar 

(malleus). 
Lith. ak-m^ (et~ tub-men), ChSl. ka-menl stone. 
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Bopp ' Gl.', Grimm 'GeBch.' 400, Pott W.L 602. — In OemiiiD as ia 
Blavonic metatheas has taken place. ^ — Eofh 'Ztschr.' ii. 42 eLowb, 
Btartiiig Irom the ineaning eUme, how lirst that of 'sling-^tone, thunder- 
bolt' was derired froni it (Hes. 'Theog.' 722 x"^*"" n«/MBf ovpanStr 
niTiii'); Becondly, that of 'anvil 'aud 'hammer,' thirdly, that of the 'vault 
of heaven,' thought of as slone. Hence Zend afwkiw 'stone' luid 
' heaven,' and likewise Heaych. 'An/iuv 0!ipav6c, aniiovlSai ol olpariiat: 
'htitorot i Otpam 'AXijid* ap. Euatatb. p. 1154, 25. — Tlie meaning 

' stone ' is evident in unfiota- aXtrpi^avaf {pestle) Kvir^oi (Hesych.). 

The root seems to he No. 2. — Cp. Aufrecht 'Ztschr.' v. 135 f. 
i2 4. aKxo-t {(0//0? Hesych.) shoulder. — Lat. d-la (for ax-la), 

axilla. — OHG. ahgala, uohsa shoulder. 
Otherwise Benf, i. 352, who connects also Hesychiiis's gloss 
iLt;(aXi3ap Kpo^&aros With anxis ', this Lacoman word cannot, however. 
be separated from d\i$ap nitpot, and seems to mean 'a bier/ — oM^it 
itself indeed is not firmly eBtabiished, for in the mannscript wfior, not 
ifi", occurs (Mor. Schmidt 'Hesjch,' s. v.). J. Grimm Diet. s. r. 
Achse coiijecturea relationship with dJuh (No. 582), and origin in the 
Root oy (No. 117), in the sense of turning round, cp. Pott W. liL 
376.-— Corseen 'AuEspr.' i'. 641, Goetze 'Studien' ii. 170; Osthoff 
■ Forschungen' i. 193 ; Fick i'. 478. — It is better not to connect the 
Ir. atfil, Com. Mel membrum (Cymr. aj/laut membrum, Z'. 842 T), as 
the Brit, s does not usually correspond to a Lai, x. 

5. <IAici) elk, — Skt. rr^<t-a, feja-a the buck of a kind of 

antelope. — Lat. alct-s. — OHG. elaha. Korse ^g-^. 

— ChSl. lof.>L elk. 
Pott W. ii. 2, 456. — A. Weber ' Ztschr." vi. 320, where, however, 
the Latin Airew-s is wrongly compared with it, for the h in it is 
shown by the Sabine /rcu-s {Varro L. L. v. 9T) to belong to the Bi«ni. 

— On the mistake in connecting it with Hpiras and the relationship to 
fXaifiet cp. npiTot No. 8. — On the a that has been introduced in 
OHG. V. Kirchhoff 'Ztschr.' i. 39. —Dietrich • Jahn's Jabrb." 81, 38, 
considers the Latin and Gk. word to be borrowed from the German. 

— Job. Schmidt 'Voc' ii. 146. 

6. dKKvaii' (at. di\Kuov) sea-kingfiBber. — Lat. alcedo. — 

OHG alacra. 
Forstemann 'Ztschr.' iii. 48. The spir. Unit is eBtabiished by 
I 563, and authenticated by other passsges too; the «piV. agp. 
only Attic, and is rightly explained l>y Forstemanu as the result of 
the aimihirity of the sound with that of aXt, whence the etymology 
>pd ri iv dXi KMir (E, M.). —The genuine Latin aleedo (Varro L. L. 



r 
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§ S8 'haec avis nunc graece dicitur &mdv'), and tlie 0110, form 
prove that tta word began with a vowel. — Hence Benfej'a explanatiou 
ii. 165 is a wrong one. — Here we have worda with the Bame Etom and 
the eame meaning, and with different EufBies. 

7. Root oAk, dpK d\-aXK'fTv to keep off, d\K-i} defence, 

fitrength, dpK-(-<o I keep off, suffice, dpK-to-s 

Bufficient, safe, dpK-oi protectioD, 
Lat. rt. arc arc-e-o, arx, arc-a cheat, arc-era covered 

waggon, 
Olr, rt. arc du-imm-airctke artabatur, ilimm-aircHib 

in carceribus, du-m-es-urc-sa defendo me (Z*. 881- 

884). 
Pott W. ii. 1, 100 ; 2, 45S. — An amplification of oX* by meotiB of a 
vowel ie oXifw, which corresponds to the Skt. rakth (for rak-g, ark-g) 
ritt«fitt»nt 'defend,' 'protect ;' cp. p. 64, Nos. 24 and 681. — In the 
root apK the positive meaning, ' suffice,' ' hold good,' is prominent, in 
oXk the negative one, 'to keep off.' But Simonides Ceus fr. 102 B 
^Splcrlrav^arcv,erunt. Lat. are-t' defence ' Mommsen 'Rom. H.'(i. 39). — 
Perhaps the Goth, aih-i rait, Itpor, AS. ealh-glede 'palatium' belongs 
here, as being a protected place (Delbrfick 'Ztschr. f. deutache Philo- II 
logic' i. 133), as also the AS. ealgian 'shelter,' 'protect,' and the 
Lith. rakinli ' shut,' according to Pick i'. 22. — The Ir. oreaid ' occidit,' 
and probably ^'(A-orcwn 'offensa,' na frid-oirced "ne offendat,' belong 
to a rt. OTij (Z'. 61); cp. Skt, roAah 'protect,' and rai-«A ' injure.' 

8. dpKTo-s bear, also dpKo-s, dpie-iXo-! young bear. — Skt. 

f'ksha-s bear (from arkaa-s). — Lat. urau-a (from 

Bopp '01.,' Pott i'. 85. — On SpKit and Spakot cp. A. Nauck ' Aris- 
tophania Byzantii fragm.' p. Ill, 115. — Kuhn ' Hoef^r's Ztecbr.' i. 
155, regards the root ark 'shine' (No. 24) as the root (cp, M. Milller 
ii. 36 1), more correctly, however, the PW. the root arf (rt'f) 'hurt ' 
=3Xcji cp. p. 61). Likewise Pictet i. 427. — KirchhofTs and Forete- 
mann's connexion of the word with OUO. eUho (No. 6), • Ztschr.' i. 
39, 493, cannot be allowed on account of the difference between the 
animals. 

9. Root boK 8dK-v-io I bite, SdK-os a biting beast, i^y- 

[la bite. 
Skt. rt, daq ddf^-a^mi I bite, dd^-a-s d^-man bite. 
Goth, tak-ja lacero, OHG. rdA-t tough (Germ, sdfic). 
Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 506. — Lat. lac-er-o Iwlonga to No. 86. 
Mikloiich 'Lex,,' Fick i*. Gil connect the CbSl. detna 'gums.' 
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zaliar. ' 



10. Sdxpv, SaKpv-o-y teat, Saicpij-co I weep. — Lat. lacruma. 

— Goth, toffr tear, tagr-ja I weep ; OHG. zaliar, 
NHG. Zdhre. — OCymr. daer lacrima (Z^ 827) ; 
Olr. d^r. 

Grimm 'QeBch.' 300 refers it to Skt. lijif, Bok atear 'bitea.' — Pott 
W. ii. 2, 509. — Tliere is a trace of an Old-Latin initial d for I in 
Paul. ' Ep.' p. 68 ' dacrimas pi'o lacrinae Livius saepe poBuit,' and 
Bergk is undoubtedly right in reading in Enniua's epitaph ' uemo me 
dacrumia decoret' [Cic. 'de Sen.' 73] ('Philol.' x'lv. 187). — The con- 
nexion with tlie Skt. afrd and Lith. OKarH. ie, in spite of the eimilarity 
of meaning, doubtful on account of the initial letter, especially aB botb 
words nwj have been formed from the root a^ ' be eharp,' in a similar 
way to that in which the words here brought together were formed 
from the root dak. Cp, Aufrecht 'On the TJ^gvaladatta ' p. 277 n. 

11. SdKTv-\o-^ finger. — Lat. digitus. — AS. td, OHG. 

iSM toe. 
Grimm 'Gesch.' 403. — idnTuXo-r is a eeeondary form, the prototype 
of which must be sought iu dtij-itu-a. The latter word has g for c, 
like ■mginti (N"o. 16), and comes from an older deceto-s. A shorter 
form occurs as the base of the Teutonic words. The root I hold to 
be S(* (Sfjy) in StK-o-fuu, and its meaniug has the same relation to the 
root as that of Germ. Finger- 'finger,' to fangen ' catch' (p. 113), A more 
physical meaning of the root 8f « is to be seen in the Homeric 6 B' tSi^ro 
X"p>i and in flffiot (No. 266), Bowie 'beam,' Boioinf 'fork,' Bo^^, Boj;dt, 
toxfiof ' vessel,' fltjofio^ ' cistern ' (that which has caught). ' reservoir,' 
and Soxi4 'span,' on which cp. Lobeck ' Paralipp.' 395. By this the 
doubts expressed by Corsacn (' Beitr.' 47, cp. ii'. 208), are removed ; 
he takes digitus to be the ' pointer,' but leaves the Gk. and Teutonic 
words lineiplained. BtVa too (No. 12), the sum of the fingers, is re- 
lated to this root. — Otherwise Pott ii'. 220, Fick i". 611. 
H 12. Sixa ten. — Skt. Zd. ddr^an. — Lat. decern, Umbr. rfe- 

qendu-f duodecim. — Gotb. taihun, OHG. zehan. — 

ChSl. des§ti, Lith. diazimtis. — Olr, deich{n-), OCymr. 

dec. 
Bopp 'Gl.' &c. On the formation of the Slavo-Lithuanian form 
Bee Schleicher ' Kirchensl.' 98. Olr. deicliln-) points to a prehis- 
toric form dec-in, the final nasal is kept e. g. in deich m-bai ' decern 
vaccae.' The gimplo form dec deac {Z'. 304) baa not yet been ex- 
plained. — C|i. No. 11. 

13. Root &epK SffiK-o-fiat I see, Sipy-jia look, 8pdK-a>v (at. 

SpaK-oyr) dragon, SopK-d? (st. Sopx-aS) gazelle. 
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Skt. rt. dorf (from dark) see, perf, da-ddrg-a, drt; eye. 

OS. torh-i Bplendena, OHG. zoralit bright, clear. 

Olr, rt. derc con-dei'car conspicitur, ad-con-darc con- 

spexi ( = SiSopKa, 7?. 448), rferc eye, air-dircc, ir- 

dircc conapicuus. 
Bopp'Gl.; PottVV. ii, 2, 631 Grimm, 'Gesch.' 402, Sonne 'Ztschr.' 

xii. 351. — ipuKtav napa rn iipta, t4 SXiira' riju8(pit(t yAp tA f^c* E. M., 

SO also S-p,s from root <J., ir (No. 629). — Cp. above, p. 101. — Per- 
hap Pott 13 right in supposiug for vniSpa (li^. 938, W. i. 137) ft 
shorter root dor, dra, which may be compared vith tlie Skt. dnr 
(a-dar ' to take care '), and the Lith. dyr-o-ti ' to gape.' Perhaps the 
Lat. rte-ens (for dree-ena, as dr is avoided at the begiuuiug of a, 
word) belonga liere, with the meaning of the OSax, larht ' bright.' — 
Fick i'. 106 also connects ASax. gi-troK-t-ian, OHG. troJitHn. In 
formatiou tliia would correspond to SfKun-dftif ntpiffkinfn Hesych. 

14. Eoot biK (&£ik) SeiK-i^j-fii I show, Sti^i-^ a pointing 

out, Sfly-fia something pointed out, BU-t} Justice. 
Skt. rt. dig, (dif-a-Hft) show, exhibit, point out, diq, 

di^d judgement (of men and gods), 
Lat rt. die, dic-o, causi-dlc-tis, iti-dXc-o, judex, die-is 

causa. 
Goth, teih-a nuntto, OHG. Ahii. accuse (Germ. :ei/tcii}, 

eelffdm show (Germ, zeiffeti). 
Olr. rfo-rfe(;/ia=dicat (?) (cf. Windiach Kurzgef. Ir. 

Or. p. 114), (Hy. 5, 81). 
Bopp '01.,' PottW.ii. 2,511 Grimm ■Gesch.' 403. — »/k7 has kept, 
both in the tragic ace. Sinji' 'after the fashion,' and in (he Homeric 
auTti rot tiici) iirri 6rmii (r 43, ep. u 255), the old meaning of ' way.' As 
to tlie later use cp. ju-dex ( = ju8-*/«e) and the German liechl 
weiMit ' to put into the right way.' die-io is also related ; it calls to 
mind the Skt. diq ' rej^o ; ' the verb dif has in Skt. also the mean- 
ing ' command ' which appears in dictator (cp. nip-J^cu-i). dithfor^m 
is^^um. Further eon-die-io (Corsaen i*. 52), properly an agreement. 
Sonne 'Ztschr.' xv. 52 givea some intereeling groupings of words re- 
lated to this root, among wlitch, however, 1 cannot allow iuu'iii ' to cast,' 
to have a place. — With the isolated Ir. do-decha, Stokes 'Beitr.' 
vii. 47, and viii, 310, connects the isolated futures in-dta and a[(I]- 



15. Root boK SoK-i-a> I am valued at, am of opinion, S6^a 
value, opinion. — Skt. dd^as- fame, grace (by the 
side oljdr^as). — Lat, dec-et, dec-tis, di</-HU-s. 
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Kuhn 'ZtBchr.' ii. 265, Stokes ' Beitr." viii. 310. — dapu i 
ISBonly in the derivative dafos-jami 'to be graciouB." 

assiimee a primary foiin dja^. Cf. below, p. 611. — Olr, dou\ 

' veriBimilis ' ('Beitr.' viii. 310, 'Stud.' vii. 37") has tbo by-form 
toieh (Z", 234), which proves it to be a se|)arate word. Cp. Zinuner 

15 b. Root &UK Sa-Sv{7(T(-iT0ai- eXtrecrflat, tnrapaTTfvSat, 
Sat-Sva-fT(-<r6af i\K((r6at (Hesych). — Lat. rt. due, 
dux (rf'flc-ts), duco (OLat ab-douci-t). — Goth. 
Itu/m, OHG. ziohu I draw {Germ. liehe). 
RoBcfaer ' Stud.' iv. 199. — The Greek words which are oIbo braught 
forward in the E. M. to furiiieh Boi-iuf ' peatle,' with a derivation 
wliich is a very doubtful one, Jiave indeed an abnormal reduplication ; 
but the meaning tXtatv cornea eo near to that of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic words, that I bring them forward here qb long missed represen- 
tatives of the latter in Greek. EoEcher holds 'Obutrvit as welJ to 
belong to the same root. 

16. uKoiTf{v), Boeot. FixaTi, Lacon. fffiKart twenty. — Skt. 

vjr^ali, Zd. vit^aiti. — Lat. vitfinti. — Olr. fiche, gen. 
fichet (for a pre-hist. viceiU-as) ; OCymr. ucmnt, 
Bopp. 'Comp. Gr.' ii. 87, &c. Ahrens ' D. Aeol.' 170, 'Dor.' 45: on 
itUoai and the traces of the F, Kniis 'Do diganimo' p. 62. iKavrt*' 
("(oirii' Hes. remarkable on account of the preservation of the nasal in 
the middle of the word. The diphthong in the first syllable scema to 
1* a mistake (Ahrens ' Philol.' Txiii. 202). — The primitive c occurs in 
Vlcetimus, liieita. — Cp. No. 277. — Benfey ' Zahlwort iwei ' 34 f. 

17. Root fiK (iK) tfnto) jield, tx'fof trace (1). — Skt. rt. viH 

(vi-nd-IS-mi) to separate, winnow (t). Lat. vi-lo for 

vic-{i)-to avoid. 
Bopp '01.'[Butcp. Corssen ' Ital. Sprachk.' p. 32.] — The connexioo 
of vl-la-re with tliis root, wliich is upheld 'ZtBchr.' ii. 153, I hold to 
be correct, notwithstanding Corssen's objections and attempts at a 
diS'erent derivation ('Beitr,' 18, 'Nachtr.' 55). Viloria= Victoria 
is a certain example of a c driven out before a (. — From the Teu- 
tonic languages, ON. vik ' move," ' turn,' OHG. wUhu ' give way ' 
(Genn. tmcAe), and, as Leo Meyer 'Ztschr.' vii. 127, and Schleicher 
si. 62 hold (cp. Pott ii'. 339), OHG. weh-aal exchange (Germ. Wechtei. 
cp. Lat. vi-ees, vu-ig»im), toUhha ' week,' seem to belong to this root. 
The f is proved by clear traces especially in drr6n*r, Inroft^, Sic. (Kniis 
p. 122) in Homer, by(..|f in Alkman (fr. 31 B.'), and hy yi£iu x«>piinu 
Ahr. ' D. Aeol.' p. 171. Cp. Leo Meyer ' Ztechr.' vii. 129. Ou the 
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X of IxT" cp. p. 502. Emmer (' Siiff. a ') supposes n by-forra vink to 
account for the ab^enco of the regular shifting in the Teutonic words. 

— Stokes ' Beitr.' iii. 161 connects with Lat. ifices the Olr. fieht, fiet 
' time(s),' in /set so ' nunc,' otn-eelU ' Bemel,' /eehtn-6en ' once,' Cymr. 
fftoeith, untmth ' semel' {Z*. 68 ; 321), 

18. i-Karo-y hundred, Sia-Koatoi, Dor. Sia-Kartoi. — Skt. 

qatil-m. — Zd. qate-m. — Lat. centn-m, du-centi. — 
Ooth. /iund. —lAth. aalmta-s, ChSlsilto. — OCyiai. 
cant, Olr. cit. 
Bopp 'QI,' &c. On BiojMtr/oi Alir, 'Dor,' aSi. — The prefixed i must 
be the numeral !v. 

19. Root f€K (€k) iK-wy (sfc. ^K-ofT) willing, fx-rj-Tt for 136 

the sake of, ?k-j]-Xo-s willing, calm. 
Skt. rt. raf (vdg-mi) to will, to desire, v(i^-s will, 

wish, a-iiai;-d-8 iuvltus, ug-ant willing. — Zd, an- 

ur-ant unwilling. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' PottW,ii.2, 571,Kuhn 'Ztschr.'ii. 132. The f betrays 
itself not only in a-ixuv, J-wijti but also in (Hesych.) yiytnXor !jav\ov, 
ytKa6dtKovaa{A.hT. 'Dor.' 53), also in the Homeric (i'(7Xa[(Buttm.'LeKil,' 
i. 146), perhaps for ^f AijXor, ffajKos (p. 582). iiiiv in i. oi* Sr nt tXmro 
(r 66, cp. H 198), to whicli Aristarchua's iinX^ must have referred, is 
agenuine participle 'even if he wished.' — d-iji-^-Ti: iK=:aiia\-ii-Ti: pa^. 

— Ascoli ' Ztschr." xiii. 167 has shown the probability that unxyr be- 
longs here (Skt. va^i ' wife '). H. A. Koch (FleckeiseQ's ' Jahrb.' 101, 
285) finds traces of tbe fuller form voxor in Flautus. [Cp. BitecU 
' Praef. Plaut. Trin,' p. Iviii.] 

20. iKvp6-s father-in-law, iicvpd mother-in-law. 

Skt. i^vdi^ras socer, rvafni-s socrus. — Zd. qa^ura 

{q=sv} socer. 
Lat. socer (at. socero), socrus. 

Goth, svaihra (at. avaih-ran) soeer, svaihro soerua. 
ChSl. sveirii socer, svekritvl or svekry socrus, Lith. 

sz^zura-s socer. 

Corn, kveyer mothor-in-law, hvigeren father-in-law 

{Z\ 124, 1068). 

Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. iii. 85. &c. — 8kt. initial f stands here as often 

for « (cp. Grassmann ■ Ztschr." ix. 2) so that the primitive form is wa- 

ituro-f, the connexion of which with the stem svn ' one's own ' is very 

probable. Cp. Pictet ii. 370. Perliapa we may with him and others 

refer -nvpo-r to No. 82 and translate the word tStoi idpiat. P. gives 

analogous in&tanccs for thiB polite designation of the bfuH-jtire. — Lat, 
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tO-—tva- ax in «>mnu-s=Skt. rvdpna-a (No. 391); the Ob. »}>il 

ie here, as in the pronouu-stem i=Bva (No. 601), 

0f<rf. 

21. iXi'Krj (Arcad.) willow. — Lat. Bdlix{Bt.aaUe). — aRO. 

aalalia. —- Ir. sail. Com. heligen (Z*. 1077), 
Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 129, Pictet i. 194, Fick i'. 796, 'Cono. 01. 
Trans].' p, 154. — The relationship with (Xij, ihiaim, which viewed 
Duly with reference to Oreek eeeme probable, cannot be maintaiaed 
in the face of the kindred words above quoted, since the rt. of tXii is 
ft\ (No. 527). — Ir. tail may, according to Irieh phonetic laws, ba= 

22. Root Fe\K (Xkoi I draw, 6\Kij, 6\k6-s a drawing, ft 

line, 4\K'r}-&-fi6-s a dragging. 

ChSl. vtek-iji, Lith. velk-it 1 draw, vdlk-s-mas fiehing- 

Uue. 

Schleicher ' Kirchensl.' 135, Pott. W. iii. 28 1. — To thia root belong 

also the Homeric <!A£ (st. iXi<) 'furrow,' by tha side of aJXof, Dor. 

IXof, Att. cBo{, of which oiXax arose from ifXait by vocalization, oXm 

187 from afkoK by espulsion of the f, both being provided with a pro- 

thetic d. Cp, p. 679. The form fotXof given by Legerlotz ' Ztschr.' 

31. 371 has no authority. No sufficient explanation has been given of 

the relation of okxot to the Lat. fukm and AS. sulh of like meaning, 

on which Edin 'Ztachr.' ii. 135 may he referred to. — The augment 

of fl\icov (for e-fr\K-ov) establiahcfl the f, other traces of which {koto 

iXico N 707) are discuBsed by Kniis p, 183. — Corssen -Beitr." 46 with 

Leo Meyer compares Lat. lae-io, laqu-eu-g, the stem of which he onp- 

poses to have arisen from vlak with the loss of the v. Whether the 

German focjten, however, has anything to do with this root is still 

doubtful. Cp. note to No. 89. 

23. (Xko^ ulcer. — Lat, ulcus. 

O. J. VoBB ' Etymologicnm linguae latinae ' p. 564, Pott W, iii, 285. 
—The Latin word is too frequently used, has developed its meaning in 
too special a line, branching as it does into ulcerare, ulceroius, &c., for 
it to be suspected of being borrowed from the Greek. — Connexion 
with No. 22 is doubtful. — Other conjectures in Benf. i. 51. 

24. ^XiK-Twp sun, beaming, ^Aex-rpo-v shining metal 

and amber, 'HXiKTpa, ' HXiKTpvmv. 
Skt. rt. ark to beam, ark-&-a beam, sun, arJHt 
glitter. 

P. W. i. p, 419. — The connexion here stated (cp. Fick i". 22) 
rests chiefly on the similarity of meaning between the Skt. arh-A-t 
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'sun,' also ' sun-god/ and the Homeric i/XiK-Tap, which stands some- 
timeB by itself nnd aometimeB at au epithet of Hyperion. As root 
I take dXit^Skt. ar^, the ( was developed later, as iu aXi^a from root 
qAk (No. 7), the a lengthened into q, as in n)Xt-dd-iii i, e, raX-^-u (root 
eaX). Waiter 'Ztscbr.' xi. 431. — Pott (cp. W. iii. 590) 'ZtbcLr.' vi. 357, 
Benf. i. 105, compare Skt. rag 'to abiiie" (No. 121). 

24 b. Boot IK tK-fid{S)-i moiature, Ufia-Xio-i moist, Ik- 
fjMtv-oi I wet, iKfia-io-s the wetting (god), — 'X®? 
blood of the gods. 
Skt. ai'iL' sinli-a-mi pour, wet, aek-a-a, seH-ana-m 
wetting, sprinkling, sek-tar adspergens, maritus. 
— Zd. hie [hlncaiti) to wet. 
OHG. sih-u colo, MHG. dh-e sieve, colum, sih-te 

low [Germ. sei'cAf.] 
Litb. Kink-iH I filter (?), siki-s low ground, skk-ti 
to get low (of water), to fall (?), ChSl. tUc-a-ti 



Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott. i. 234, ' Ztschr.' vii. 85, where the names 'In^^""-* 
(Cretan mouth) and 'l^tar are referred to this root. — Benfey's objec- 
tions (i. 439, ii. 354), founded on a supposed f in iKftas, which rely 
only on P 392, are of no weight, because an isolated hiatus of that 
kind occnrs in Homer even before a number of words which certainly 
begin with a vowel. — The original Kibilaiit has left behind it here, as 
elsewhere, only a spir. len. Cp. Nos. 208, 518. — On the aspirate of 
iX'^P% which Clenun 'Stud.'ii. 45 if. connects with this rt., cp. p. 685. 
24 c. Root fix tK-m, Dor- iiKw, iK-ye-o-ftat, tK-d-vtn come, 
reach, U-i-Ttj-s, ik-ttjp, iKer^-a-io-s coming for 
protection, iK-avo-i coming far enough, sufficient, 
iK-fifyo-s coming towards, favourable. 
Skt. vit; (vii^d-mi), enter, come, upavi<; to approach 188 
reverently. ^Zd. vi^ come, Mid. to do homage. 
Bopp. ' Gl.,' Benf, i. 350, Gust. Lange ' Quaestiouum hom. specimen ' 
(Berl. 1863). — The only traces of the f are found in S-uc-ra-t 
'not to be approached ' (H. in Merc. 346) and in Sappho fr. 109 B', if 
we there with Schneidewin, and in spite of Ahrens ' Aeol.' 27, read 
ouKfri fl(u itpit ai, oiKtri flfa instead of the more ordinary ^fio, and 
thus remove the awkward hiatus. — Perhaps npo-tK-nj-s ' beggar' (p 352) 
belongs here too, {6 upoUvoiyMfos) (Phot. 1*1.), also npntaaaiuu ' I en- 
treat' (Archil, fr. 130 B'.). — Leo Meyer 'Ztschr.' sxii. 49 refuses to 
accept this conueuon, mainly because, though Homer often uaea the 
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verb he gires ub no trace of a f. But thte iB not Uie only Homeric 
word wliith has loat ita digamma. To Leo Meyer'e end FicVe (i*. 4) 
view, that iK-tt-o-iua correBponda to the Skt. a^ (af-no-mt) ' reach,' ' ob- 
tain' (cp. No, 124) there are two objections; firstly, the invariable t 
in the face of tho Skt. a, to which I know of no parallel in a verb of 
many forms where the vowel is not followed by a double cansonaiit, 
and secondly, the meaning. Urngc, trpotmis, Uraip hsve none of them 
anj-thiiig to do with 'obtaining,' while the Skt. vig has certain uses 
that suit these Ok, words, Othei'wise, Brugman 'Stud.' vii. 212. 
On («», Ijat cf. 'The Greek Verb' pp. 154 and 394. 

25. Root Kob Kf-KaS-i^(yo-s (Find. ' 01.' 4. 27), k-Ki-Katr-TO, 

Ki-Kaa-ftivo-^ (Horn.), prea. KaiwaBaL distingaiah 
oneself, shine, Koa-fio-s ornament, arrangement. 
Skt. t^ad shine, liistinguish oneself {qd-iiad-mahe = 

KfKd(Tfit6a). 
OCyrar. cadr decorua, Arem. kaer formoaus, pul- 
cher (Z^. 102). 
P. W. — Fick i'. 545. Cp. ™8^of S6pv, Xdi^, ianU K/^r™ Heaych. 
It is hard to account for the diphthong in the present. Cp. pab/ct rt. 
pai. — Perhaps K6i-po-t belongs here. 

26. Ka6-ap6-s pure, Ka6aip-eo I purify, KaQap-ai-j puri- 

fication, expiation, KacrraXia. 
Skt. furf/t, c^undhdmi purify, rAd/i-Ja-mt become 

pure, i^uddhd'S pure, 
Lat. cas-lus for cad-tus. 
ChSl. dis-tH pure. 
Grimm 'Qesch.' 401, Pott i". 252. Benf. ii. 169 conjectures that 
Skt. fwdA comes irom a Sorm kvadh. — Cand-idu-s, candor Beero to bo 
related to caUus, hut they must he separated from it because of 
candere, eandda ; for these cp. ' Ztschr.' i. 32. 

37. Aral', Cypr. kqs. — Skt. Ua. — Lat. que and. 
Pott W. iii. 64. The form secuis to be the locative of the pronoun- 
rtem Ko, no, which has here kept its demonstrative force (Leskien com- 
pares the ChSl. ci (tol ravra). — From the same stem comes « with r 
for (t, on which see below p. 487.— On «at cf. ' Stud.' vii. 336, x. 221. 
27 6. Root KaK jcajc-o-r bad, KaKo-w, KaK-vv-a> harm, 
spoil, KrzK-ti badness, a-rofia-KaKr} pain in the 
mouth, KrjK-d-^ (late) mischievous, abusive. — Lat, 
Cacu-a (V). — Lith. irank-iii-li to torment, k4nk-ti 
to injure. 
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Ficlt i'. 516. The Skt. iankara-s compared by Gust. Meyer 
(' nasale PraesensBt.' 63) is of no authority, and there are difficulties 
about kaMara-i ' dirty,* ' bad.' Cp. also Brugman ' Stad.' vii, 204. 

28. KaxKi] dung, KaKKa-m. — Lat. cac-o. — Litb, s:ii:il. ■ — 

Olr. cacc dung, cac tjabhar goats' dung (Ir. 01. 
1075). 
Benf. ii. 159, Pott W. iii. 140. — The number of its derivatives in 
Latin proves that the word was not borrowed. — Fick i". 55 adds the 
Skt. cAk-an, pik-Tl ' dung.' 

29, KaXafio-s reed, KaXd/ii} atalk, KaXa/ifij-i reaper, 

fisherman, KdXafioi (the name of a. place], KdXafiis. 
Lat. calamus stalk, reed, cuhnti-s stalk. 
OHG. kalani, halm stalk. 
ChSl, slama KaXriftrj. 

CjTQr. kalaf (sing, collect.) calami, stipulae, Arcm. 
coluetm stramen (Z'^. 821). 
Grimm ' Oesch.' 399, MikJosich 'Lex.' 856, Pott W. ii. 1, 180. — 
Lat. cal-a-mu-s : cu/-mtM-s=OHO. lial-a-m : hal-m. But perhaps the 
former is borrowed (Dietrich ' Jahn's Jahrb.' 83, 38, Corssen ' Nachtr.' 
275). It ia possible that this root may exist iu the Lat. cd {cel-su,-s, 
ex-eeHo), Lith. kS-ti ' lift up' (No. 68). — Since the Slavonic s points 
to i, it is hard to connect the Skt. kaUhna-s ' a kind of rod,' ' writing 
reed.' Frijhde in Beizenberger'a 'Beitr.' i. 329 thinks, with Fick, 
that it was borrowed from the Greek ()), and connects with tie 
parent root the Skt. qard-a ' reed.' We must not, however, leaYa 
Skt. faW-8 ' stafF^ ptldi-a-s ' rush,' out of consideration. — There is no 
proof that the Celtic words were borrowed from Latin. 

296. Ka\f-ca call {k(-k\>]'Kix, kXij-to-j), xXtj-T^p, xXrj- 
Tcmp one who calls or summons, ncX^-o-i-j call, 
summons, KXtj-nv-ce I summon. 
Lat. calendae, cal-d-re, inter-cald-ris, con-cil-iu-m, 

nomencla-tor. 
OHG. halSn to call, NHG. kolen. 
Olr. cailech gallus. 
Grimm ' Gesch.' 401, Schweizer ' Ztachr.' i. 559, Corasen 'De Volsco- 
rum ling." p. 24, Pott W. ii, 1, 187. — On calendae from an obsolete 
calere, Varro L. L. vi. 27 ' primi dies mensium nominati ab eo quod 
his diebus calanfar eius mensis Nomte, quintanae an septimanae sint 
futui-ae.' The Romans themselves (Quintilian vi. 1, 33) connected 
claaais wiih this same catare, which, however, as Pott has seen (i'. 214, 
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ii'. 376) hy its 88 proves that it could not possibly have oome directly 
from the root eal, da bj addition of the Suffix ti. The word is either 
(cp. hasfU) borrowed from what we maj enppose to have been tlie 
Doric form of the Gk. itXij<7ir, i.e. nXao-ie (Mommsen 'Eom. Geach.' i*. 
81 : but he now derives it from calare ' R. G.' i". 90) or, as Corsseo i'. 
49G suppoecE, arose from an intermediate verbal stem c!a-t, like /oario 
from fa-t. In any case, elasiis means ' a muBteriog,' ' a summons,' 
(Dion. Hnlic. ' Antiq.' iv. 18). The etj-raon may still be diacemed in 
eUuaictim (Quint, i. 6, 33). — kiK-o-ihu, «X-*v-« with the prominent 
140 meaning ' urge on ' (cp. No. 48) I put awde, and still more decidedly 
ealu-mn-ia, which cannot be separated from rxdv-or. — It is certain 
thongb that eld-mor and cla-mare are formations from the same 
root (Corssen 'Beitr,' 241). — Ir. caUech for a. pre-historic ealicoa, 
Stokes ■ Beitr.' \-iii. 310. 

30. KaXld hut, store-room, bird-cage, koAI^-?, xaXirf-r . 

(st. KoKiaS) cottage, dim. Ka\\Sto-v. 
Lat, cella. 
Knhn in Weber's ' Ind. Studien ' i. 360. — ' Ind. lect. Kiliens. seat, 
a. 1856 ' p. iv, where the form and meaning of the words are discassed. 
The long I needs further investigation (first short in Theocr. 29. 12 
KsHiiav). — In opposition to my view that Lat. cetla is a diminntive 
form for ed-via, Knhn ' Ztschr.' v. 464 holds that cella stands for 
cAia. — He also connects the Low Germ, hille, iu Holstein hilgen 
'place over the cow-stalls, where hay and the like are stored,' for 
which there is also a form hilde. — The rt. ia koX, Lat. oc-cvl-e-re, eH- 
are (cp. domi-cil-iu-m), OHG. Ml-an, Olr. celim ' celo,' the same rt. 
from which comes also the OotJi. halja, OHO. hdla 'hell.' — Cp. 
Dbderlein ' GloBS.' 2109, Pott. W. u. 1. 196. — Since the i of this rt 
kal appears as qv in the OLat. oc-qtwltod, the Skt. gala ' house,' 
' stable,' cannot belong here, and we cannot be sure about the Skt. 
khala-» ' threshing-floor.' The ChSl, ili-tl ii/io, rafuutir agrees better 
with itXi-o-in. Tlie Skt. kuluja-m ' basket-work,' ' nest,' which Fick i". 
627 connects here, shows a different meaning. 

31. KflXo-r beautiful, comp. KaW-Cwv, KtiWot, KaWoy^ 

beauty, KaWvv-Qj I adorn, clean. 
Skt. kal-jas healthy, pleasant, kaljdnas beautiful, 

atriking. 
Goth, hails sound, healthy. 
CbSl. cm totus, sanuB. 
Bopp'GU'Stbleieher'Ksl.' 101. — Assimilation of/j to XX occurs in 
the comp. and superl. and also in jcqXAdc, and in compounds with 
in the Dorian Ka\\a=iuAa! Apoll. 'De adv.' 565, 14 (cp. 
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Ahrens 'Dor.' 102, Lobeck 'Path. El.' i. 468). The length of the c 
iu the earlier language is also a remnant of the double consonant. — 
Benfe/B connexion of the word with Skt. Karti'S ' pleuBant,' ' charming ' 
('Ztschr,' vU. 115), which is approved of by Pott ii'. 723, 828, is leaa 
consistent with iiuXXuvmv, laAXui^po-i' 'broom,' where the idea of 
eleaninff is apparent (■EaXXttrrDv vSmp 4 158, KaWippirj). This idea is 
closely connected with Germ. heil. — Goth, hail-e arose from hid-ja-s as 
X'tpttvAiA from x."?-^"' (Scherer 472), Cp. No. 74. — Br6al 'Mim.' ii, 
381 6nds an Italian representatiye of the same root in the Lat. eali-dit-i, 
X«F«u/«Tiujror (' Gloss. Philox.' cp. Isidor. ' Orig.' sii. 1, 52), In that case 
the primary meaning would have been ' clear.' He abo compareB the 
Umbr. bufealiduf, wliich he interprets to be bove* alboa. 

81a, Kttfidpa vault, covered waggon. — Skt. rt. i^mar to 
be crooked, Zd. kamara vault, girdle.^Lat. ca- 
g bent inwards. 



^ 



' Benf. ii. 283, Pictet ii. 247, Pott W. i. 503. — Here belonga iqitXt- 
Bpo-t (cp. Sip-t-Tpo-v), which Pamphilos according to Herodian {' Et. M.' 
521, 29) marked as a gloaa with the explonation ainutimt ras flunovt 
'timber-work' (cp. M. Schmidt ad Hea. ii. 496). The Homeric 141 
fuKa6po-v has often been compared with it. Pick i^. 519 compares Zd. 
haneredha ' head,' ' skull,' where the connexion would lie in the 
meaning 'vault.' He asstimea a rt. iaitn ' arch oneself,' from which he 
derives Kdji-Iro-i and the Goth. 7«m-in-a-g, OSax. him-il. — Lat. camera 
(also camara) must, in spite of camurus, have been borrowed from the 
Greek. 

31 b. Ka/iiT-r] caterpillar. Skt. leap-ana worm, cater- 

P.W. — The root is doubtfii], lor while we are tempted to compare 
it with Gk, Kiiiijr-T-iB, we cannot thus arrive at an explanation of the 
Skt. word, since Skt iamp ' to tremble ' can hardly be compared with 
the Gk. word. Cp. however Pick i'. 519. 

32. Root KQv Kavd(<u I sound, <acax') noise, Kava\ijs 
sounding, Kora/So-r noi.ie. 
Skt. ian-kan-i an ornament witb a little bell on it, 

kin-kinl a little bell, kan, kvan, to ring, sound. 
Lat. eanro, can-tu-s, can-ont-s. 

Olr. canaid canit, Jbr-chun for-cbanim doceo, prac- 
cipio, tair-chechuin praedixit, for-cilal doctrina. 
Corn, cheniat cantor. 
Benf. 11.63, Bopp ' Gl.,' Orassmann ' Ztschr.' Iz. 13, — Kowi-^-t wttli 



Buf&x 00 = Skt. iM (Pictet ' ZtBchr.' v. 323). — That «v-«-o-t as wall- 
reduplicated like KC-ick-o-s — comes from this root and gets its name 
from the souad it makes, like the OHG. svom (Skt. man 'eonare'), 
and conaequently correspondB, as far as its root goes, to the Goth. 
hana, OHG. Alton {Grimra 'Gr.' ii. 989), seemB to me probable in 
Bpite of the different siewBof ForBt^mann 'Ztschr.'iii. 52 (ml-iw-o-* =s: 
«-6un-tfl) and Pictet i, 391 (= Skt. Aoia-< ' cuckoo," goose,' Pere. citooA 
'swan.' — The authorities for the Keltic words may be found in Z*, 
428, 448, 800, 839. 

83. KAvvapi-s hemp, — Skt. gaitiirS cannabis. — ONoree 
hanp-r, OHG. hanf. — ChSl. konoplja. 
Grimm. ' GeBch." 407, Bopp ' GI.,' Pictet i. 316, who holds the Skt. 
hawqia-s ' a kind of lanoo ' to he also related, as beiog manufactured 
from the hemp-atalk, — Kuhn 'Beitr.'ii. 382. Both consider the Greek 
word borrowed from the East, and the Teutonic one from the Lat. 
cannoit-s, which' certainly made its way from thence. The SlaToniG 
word must have come from the Teutouic. — Hehu ' Kultarpflanzen 
und Hauatliiere" 168 shows it to be probable that both plant and 
name came from the East (cf. lldt. iv. 74), 

34. Root Kan xeow-ij handle. — Lat. cap cap-uhi-m, cap-i-o, 

cap-ax. — Goth. haf-Ja (Germ, hebe) I lift, OS. kaji 

captu9, MHG. hafl vinculmn, hefte handle, haft. 

— Olr. cacht serviia, 

Benf. ii. 158, Grimm 'Geach.' 400. — In the three words itaiin), 

eaptdum, Ile.fl (cp. XaS^) the relationship is evident ; (iie further de- 

Velopement of the meaning in caji-io and haf-ja has taken a separate 

course of its own. Lat. capi-s (st. capid) ' bowl with a handle ' = 

Umbr. kapif (Aufr. and Kirchli. ii. 409) is compared with the Greek 

nnridi), but thia word appears from Xen, ' Anab.' i. 5, 6, to be Persian. 

Froedhe 'Ztschr.' xiii. 452 connects the former with No. 109. — itmrrcui 

' eat,' itdmj ' crib,' onght perhaps, as Van. thinks, to be connected with 

this root, — On the Ir. cacht cf. Windiach ' Beitr.' viii. 16. 

18 35. KOTT-ijAo-j poddler, fern. kclit^Xi-^, (tajrijXei/iu hawk 

wares, KatnjXiia retail trade, peddling. 

Lat caup-o peddler, innkeeper, cop-a bar-inaid, cattp- 

dna inn, cavpunari. 
ChSl. kupiti buy, kupM merchant. 
Benf. ii. 158, Schleicher 'ChSl.' 96. — Goth. I:au2>iin, OHG. 
koufan, koufdn must be held to be bon-owed, on account of the in-egu- 
iarity of letter change. Coreaen i'. 352 takes No. 34 as the root, and 
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- On the relation of Lat. 



refers to the fuudomeDtnl meaning of «i 

<4M to Ok. a cp. also Walter ' Ztsthr.' xii. 397. 

36. Boot Kan Kan-v-o} hreaihe forth, Ke-«a^7-mF gasping, 

panting, (y-Kdir-T-ei Hesych. (Kirvfi, KaiT-v6'S 
smoke, Kon-po-s dung. 

Skt. kap-is, kapi-l&-3 incense (?). 

Lat. vap-or (for cvap-or) vapour, fragrance, vapor- 
are to exhalo vapour, vap-idu-a evaporated, flat, 
vappa flat wine. 

Goth, hvap-ja I choke {?). 

Ijth. kvdp-a-s breath, fragrance, evaporation, kvep-ii), 
breathe, smell, kvepalai perfume, kvepoju pant. — 
Bohem. kopet amoke, soot, ChSL kop-ril anethum. 

Tlie root is kirap, the form in which it occurs in Lith. (op. p. 114), 
the fundamental meaning ' hreathe forth ' (cp. Ues. lu'in)^ TfSin)tt), 
whence the meanings ' breathe ' (Hes. xdiror i|™xi iryftfuj), ' evaporate,' 
' smoke,' ' smell,' are developed. Precisely similar changes are to be 
found in the case of the rt. 0v = dhil (No. 320). Pott ii. 205. — He 
query is put to the Ind. words on account of the variety of their other 
meanings, to the Goth, because of the final letter of the stem. — Here 
would belong Kcnrai'Ebc either as the ' snorter' (Saxxf^av iirlirvn 
Soph. ' Autig.' 136), cp. Passow ' Philol.' jcx. 606, or as 'the man of 
smoke and &re.' Pott ' Ztscbr.' vii. 324 explains the word by Ktaravif 
' chariot.' 

37. ledJT-po-^ boar, also Kanpio-i, Kairpdat, Katrpt^m am 

rank, lustful, Kairpta the ovary of the sow. 

Lat. Urabr. caper {st, capro) he-goat, capra she- 
goat. 

ONoi-36 hqfr, AS. kdfar buck. 

ChSl. Vfpri boar. 

Grimm. 'Gesch.' 35, 36, Potti'. 256, who gives No. 36 as the root, 
— 'the snorter,' 'the stinker,' Piotet (i. 348) who with less probability 
takes as base the root found in the Skt. /cap-ald-g active. Otherwise 
Ficki". 519. — Cp. alfloHeaych. laiwpa m^ Tvppijml. — Lat. aper = AS, 
eofor, OHO. e6ar belongs elsewhere (Corssen 'Nachtr.' 32, cp. 
' Studien ' i. 260). 

88. Kdpa (st. Kpa-QT, tcaptj-ar), Kap, KapTj-yo-v head, 
Ktpvrf head, temples. 



, fiish-d-m, Zd. ^ara, ^ranh 



Skt. 5<m-s (for / 
head. 

Lat. cere-bm-m, cer-fi-wu-s, 
S Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. ii.i. HI. Pick i'. 547. — The rare word *ipaiot 
' head,' ' mler,' {Xen. ' Hellen.' i. 4, 3) and AeechylaB's tapSvAai ' I com- 
plete ' (cp. topv^ot), and also topv-^ii ' BUmmit,' KApiv6a-t {='Eit>vpa 
'watch-tower') belong here, perhaps tpij-vti (Aeol. tcpdwa) the 'caput 
fontis,' whence Kpon^K. E, Curtius ' Or. QaeUen-InBchriften * p. 2 
compares mod.Ok. Kt^oXupiOK, Fdrstemami after Schweizer ' Ztechr.' 
xiii. 229 OHG. hot^it. — Cere-brvr-m ia, according to Fick and Brag- 
nmn, 'Stud.' ix. 393, for eer«g-ru-m. i[opo--ij formed, except as to 
gender, like the Skt. firsh-d-m is also a derivative from iarag. On this 
word and on t6ppi} see ' Stud.' i. 248, on cei-nuu-s Bugge ' Stud.' iv. 
342. —The Goth. hvair-7i-ei Kpavtov, OHQ. hii-ni the hv (= k) Bhowa 
not to be related. They belong to tpatot ' helmet,' properly, ' hollow- 
ing,' and Kpaviov ' skull ' (op. aprnt ' dish,' Fick i'. 523). 

39. Stem KOpb, Kyjp, xiap, xapS-ia, xpaS-lr} heart. 

Skt. hrd (for hard), hfd-aja-m heart. Zd. zared- 
haya heart (?). 

Lat. cor (at, cord) dim. cor-culu-m, cord-atus, ve-cors. 

Goth. haCrt-6 (st. Imirtan), OHG. herzd. 

Lith. 8sird-l-3, ChSI. sHld-4-ce heart. 

Olr. cride cor (Z^ 230). 
Bopp '01.,' 'Accentuntioneayetem ' 232, Schleicher 'Kirchenal.' 98. — 
The fundamental form is laird, which I refer to the rt. »pa5 'awing,' 
'start' (No. 71) ; the initial letter in Skt. may perhaps be explained by 
an intermediate form khard. — The Epic «^p (cp. Skt. liardi by-form 
of hfd Graeaniann, 661) we must not with Leo Meyer ' Ztachr.' v. 369 
derive from the later liap -. i; ia only a lengthening of the a after the 
loss of the i. The tragic and lyric form m'ap for xtapS aeems to have 
erisen by a peculiar modification from wpS : 'Ztachr.' vi. 82. Teutonic 
h, Lith. S3, Slav, s, consistently point to an original initial ^. — Lat. 
Card-ea, Cam-a dea viacerum Preller ' Rom. Myth.' 604. 

40. KapK-ifo-s crab, KapKivd-s a sort of crab, 

Skt. kark-d-s, kark-is, kark-ata-s, kark-afa-ka-s crah. 

Lat. canc-ef (at. cancro). 

Bohem. rak crab. 
Pott W. ii. 1, 156, Bopp 'Gl.,' Forstemann 'Zfschr.' iii. 52, Fick 
i'. 46. — Kapi-t too (at. Knpifl) 'sea-crab' aeema related and only to lack 
the second ■. The relation of the st. canero to the aeaumed form 
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KapKo (cp, tapx"!'' KapKivai SmiXol Hesych.), from which again *apK-iPo-s 
18 formed by a Buffix often occurring (cp. No, 171) in the case of 
names of animals, has been variouBly explained. — Diintzer ' Ztschr.' 
Mii. 9, Beufey ' Or. a. Occ' ii. 384, are perhaps right in supposing re- 
duplication to have happened ; the former, who girea tlie et. kar aa 
the base, adduces iti^Spt-or (No. 275). Cp. Brugman ' Stud.' viii. 283. 
Havet ' Mem.' iii. 196 assumes that cancro came by metathceis from 
iarhio. Pictet i. 517 is no doubt right in euppoaing connexion with 
the Skt. kar-kar-a-s ' hard ' (No. 42 b), 

41. The connexion which I formerly maintained of the rt. Kaptr,itpim, 
Kapit-Aiiio-i, Kpaanii-s ' swift,' with Teutonic or Slavonic words ia un- 
tenable, for the Goth. Alaup-an shows a divergence in Ixtth its vowel 
aod its final consonant, the ChSl. krSp-'S., according to Job. Schmidt Hi 
' Vocal.' ii. 492, differs in meaning, if we may judge from that which 
the word has in moat of the Slavonic languages, 

43, Kctpw6-s fruit, Kapw-ifio-s fruitful, Kapw6-<o bear fruit, 
Kprnir-io-v sickle. 
Lat. rt. carp, carp-o, cat-p-li-m, carp-tor. 
AS. hearf-est autumn, harvest, OHG. herb-ist autumD 

(Germ, Rerbst). 
Litb. kerp-ib I cut, shear, dt-harp-ai chip. 
Grimm. ' Qesch.' 400. — Since I bo often takes the place of r, perhaps 
Skt. XwZp-flA-n-a 'barber,' kalp-ana-jn 'cutting' {cp. Skt. kry-dna-s 
' sword'), may be compared hero. Cp. No, 332. — Pollux x. 128 
mentions upamov as an old synonym for d/itnuivv in PherekydcE, whence 
no doubt the Att. deme Kponru Kpionidai. Ab regards tho sound 
Ki-Kpipfr may belong here (cp. «'-«paf), and for the son of 'EiuxOonos 
(' Good-land ') ' Much-crop ' (Vielschnitt) would not be an unsuitable 
name. — u as in miini rt. kqit (No. 34). — Fick ii". 55 gives a somewhat 
different account of the word. 

42 a. KdpT-aXo-s basket, Kpor-ayij excrescence on trees, 
K\ii$-o> spin, KX&$-iS, K\m6~<a. 
Skt. rt, krat (kf-nd-t-mi) twist the thread, spin. 
Lat, crdt-e-a (at. crdti) wicker-work, cartilago, 

gristle, crassu-s. 
Goth, haurd-s door, OHG. hurt wicker-work, hurdle, 
ChSl. krat-il tortus. 
Joh. Schmidt ' Voc' i. 122, Fick i'. 525, Van. 147. On •cSproUoi', 
a by-form of miproXpc, Hesych, says rbn'^ticToi' ayytiov iv rolt u^apnmitoii:. 
The rest of the Ok. forma may be explained through metathesis, 
dulling of the vowels, and aspiration (cp. p. 498). 
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42 b. Kap-vo-v nut, kernel, <capiJa nut-tree, — SkL kdr~ 
aka-s cocoa-nut, kar-aiika-s cocoa-nut shell, ekull. 

— Lat. carina nut-shell, shell, keel [cp. Eng, Au//,] 

— Com. croffcn concha, skull (Z^. 1074). 

Benf. ii. 154, Piotfet i. 131, Scliweker 'Ztachi.' xv. 314, Hehn'. 
p, 192. — Witli the lutter I regard kar us the root, which uuilerlies 
many words with the common notion of hardness. These words we 
must now divide into two groups, those with k (AA) and those with 
jt (f). To the fimt group belongs Kap-xap-ot (Hes.) = Skt. iar-iar-as 
(cp. Mp-jfopo-t) ' hard,' as a subBf, ' bone,' ' hammer,' ' pea-stone,' clearly 
related in the hist-nientioned use to ei-eer «pti-t opo3tamt, ' chick-pea,' 
and Kty-xpo-t ; further the Skt. kJutra-i ' hnrd,' ' rough,' ' eharp,' Skt. 
kdraka-B, in the sense of hail, cp. Engl, haihflone. On the other hand 
karanka-g, used for 'skuH' remiuda ua of Kpariov (No. 38). .pg-rei 
' helmet ' too, and Kpav-a6-t ' rocky,' ' rugged,* ' steep,' Kparai-Xtai-t ' with 
hard stoiies.' upaToi-niSov olSas ^ 46 and Goth, hardu-a, OHG. harti 
are perhaps to be regarded bb derired from the same root. We made 
the same conjecture for jcop-K-wo-t No. 40. To the second group be- 
long Skt. forAd-ra ' flint,' ' potsherd,' Kp6Kri, KpotaXij ' flint,* along with 
thfl Lat. ealx, calculu-9, and the Goth. JuiUut nirpa. k and jt are here 
H5 very closely connected. — Otherwise Corsaen i'. 516. — From Celtic we 
get also the related words Cymr. cnrrec ' lapis,' ' rupee,' Ir, earrie ; 
Cymr. ealet ' dunis,' Ir. caJ^td ; Ir. doch ' stone.' 

43. Katrt-s brother. — AS. hise man (?). 

Grimm ' Gesch.' 401. In Eurip. also ^ taa-ir 'sister' occurs. That 
Kno-iyi'ijTOE like uSAtpas denoted only a brotlier born of the same mother 
is proved by xairiyvriToi' nol onurpoi' in A 257. 

44. Root Kau, KaF Ka-i-m, Ka-oi burn, Kav-fia heat, xav- 

tr-Tripo-s burning, Ktj-mSri-s fragrant. 
Skt. t;ona-s (for kav-na-s) flame-coloured. 

The earlier explanfttions of ma'-w Pott i'. 272 (otherwise ii'. 343), 
Benfey i. 33, from Skt. fiisA 'to dry," are mistaken. Hather fu-«A, 
^bh, fM-JK ' shine,' Zd. fuo ' bum,' ' kindle,' seem to be expansions of 
a rf. ^, ' bum,' ' Bhine,' from which, too, comes fo-na-s. All compari- 
sons of words from other languages are open to doubt. Cp. Fick i'. 61. 

45. Stem Kei Kt't-fiai lie, koi-tt] bed, Kot-fid-ai put to bed, 

put to sleep, Ko-av fleece (i). 
Skt. tfl lie, (^le, Zd. f a-e'(e'= «r-ra{, foy'-ana-m bed. 
Bopp * Gl.,' Pott W. i. 642, Grimra 'Gesch,' 401, Fick i'. 650. — All 
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the other words which I formerly compared are donbtliil. Since ^, f 
never produces a Bubsequeiit v, the Lat. qui-is U out of the question. 
The k in the ChSl. po-koj ' rest ' also makes it doubtful, aud for the 
eame reason we roust omit the Llth. kema-s 'courtyard,' 'village,' 
kaim-^na-s ' neighbour,' which cannot be separated from the Goth. 
haim-a, and the synonymous itiu;i7 (for 'fifi"}, as the Aeol. Ku;uj, Cumae, 
Bhowa). Finally, though the Lat. oim-s ■= Osc. keo-$ comes in sound 
near to ihe Skt. f/ta-« ' trusty,' Goth, heiva-frauja ' lord of the house,' 
OHO. hiwo ' wife," still the derivation from the rt. ^ is not clear. 
The words for ' village,' ' settlement ' are derived by Fick i'. 803 from 
a rt. »lci, which is to be seen in Krl-ai-t and the Skt. icthi-mas ' inhabit- 
able,' ' comibrtable.' 

45 b. Ktt-a, Ki-d^-co split, Kai-ara clefts in the ground, 
Ke-ap-yo-v axo. — Skt. rt. HJid {Ichja-mi) cut off, 
cut up. — Lat. de-sci-sc-o, sci-o. — Ir. scian knife, 
Cymr. ysijien. 
The root has lost in Ok. and Skt. an initial s which the Lat. has 
kept. We may asBume it to be uKt, ana, so that Skt. Kh-jdmi has 
the same relation to m-i-a, as d~j-d-mi has to Boi-m, ' I divide ' 
(No. 256), and this root may be compared with aaS, aiuS (No. 294). — 
tv-Kiaro-! I 60, Theokr. 25, 248, 'easily split,' has the same relation to 
KtdC<a that flaufiaia t/rya has to flau/idfiu. — From the Laconian word 
Kalma Lacedaemon gets tlie epithet KauTaiaaa (B 1), as Zenodotus read 
the line, according to Eustathins, pujjfiouc airi (Too-fiif Ixona-a (E. 
CurtiuH ' Peloponuesos ' li. 308). Hence KaidSu-f=^paSpov. Fick ii'. 
265 makes it very probable that K^-ro-t 'gulf (cp. f«yat^ri;t), 'sea 
monster,' also belongs to these words, by bringing forward the Lat. 
aqua-tu-a, sqim-ti-na ' shark.' — The meaning of de-aci-ae-o (properly 
' I tear myself away ') has the same relation to that of kcJb that axlS- 
va-iini has to trxlC'-'- Ou seio cp. above, p. 110. — Kt-ap-m-v has a doable 
suffix like oKtir-ap-vo-v, Lat. eav-er-na. — Also w-o-m'-o-v'tow' (what is 118 
separated from flax), Ko-imi-m-r with an i- sound like eci-o, belong here. 
— Ascoli 'Ztschr.' svi. 207 derives Lat. SM-u-re, OHG, »ah-s ' knife,' 
and Lat. aaxa-m from the rt. ska, which seems to occur in Zend as 
well iyi-akd 'decide' Justi), and certainly «ai ; aka^man : mna^ 
Ttii : rill. — The Skt. has (' to split,' ' open,') is compared with itn'ai by 
Delhrilck 'Ztschr.' Jtvii. 80. — Gust. Meyer 'Beitriige ' \. 82 starts from 
a rt. ski. In that case, Kr,rot and other words would have to be kept 
apart.— The Celtic words {Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 312) seem to contain ths 
rt. aki (primary from 'm-anH). 

46. Kt\-aLv6-s, KeXaL-ffip-ji black, k>}\i-s stain. 
Skt. kal-anka-3 stain, /cdla-s black, stain. 
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L&t. squatror, aqual-idus. 

ChSL kal-ti lutum. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. u. 1, 195, Knbn 'ZtBchr.' iv. 14. — We may 
sseume the root to be skal, from which perhaps also the Skt. Uuilu^ 
' darknefls ' comea, on which however see the P. W, In no caeo can 
this word be compared directly with euligo ; ediigo poiuts rather to 
an adjective Btem 'cSlo (=8kt. et. kdla), to which it is related as rtibi^o 
{for rubriffo) to rubro {ruber), cp. kijX-^hj- fuXaiva Hes. — On aXai-nrfi^t, 
i e. KAaim-nifn'ic, Doderlein ' GIosb." 2156. —The meanings ' hlack' and 
'fitain' meet also In itiXat and its related words (No. 531). Pho- 
netically the two words have nothing in conunon. 

47. Ki\-fv-Qo-s way, Horn, pi, Ki\€vQa, d-K6\ov9o-i com- 

panioD. — Lat. calli-s path. — Lith. k£Ua-a way, 

kelidiiju I tiavel, 
Beiif. ii. 319, whose coiyecture as to the root I do not share- — 
Bopp 'Gl.' B. V. Kar. The Gk. form points to a derived form mXivw, 
whose identity with ttXiiai ' command ' is not probable. Imro-KiXtuAf-s 
n 136, an epithet of Fatroklus, muBt come from a verb-Htem xiXrvd 
' go ' with affixed 6. 

48. Root keA Ki\-7}-s (at. Kt\r}T) a racer, KtXrfTi^w run a 

race, ^ov-k6\-o-s cattle driver. 

Skt. kal {kaUjdini) urge on. 

Lat. cet-er, Ueleres, celerlld-s, cel-ox yacht. 
Pott W, ii. 1, 175, who suppoues a different root ; that here pro- 
posed is ertablished by P. W. ii. p. 150, where kaldjSmt is mentioned 
as especially used of horses ('at full speed'). I am not qnite certain 
whether rKom-s and j/ro-cella are to be brought under this head 
(CorBsen ii*. 158); pro-edla may perhaps be connected with the stem 
of jiercellere, perhaps with tiXkai, oi^'XXu ' run ashore,' which on their 
aide remind us of kal 3 in P.W. ii. 1 51.— Otherwise Bopp 'Gl.' a. v. kai. 

— Several related Gk. words resemble the Skt. rt. /car ' go ' in sound, 
especially m'y-icX-o-i ' a water-bird ' with quickly moving tail (also 
Kiy-iuiXtt-r), and niM-ovpo-s "wagtail ' resemble the Skt. Mard-s 'move- 
able ' and (aubst.) ' wagtail,' mota-dtla. It has also been attempted 
to connect col-o with these words. Cp. Benfey 'Ztschr.' viii. 92, 
Pictet ii. 12, Pick i". 527 f. 

49. Kfvfo-i, K€ip6-s, K€v6-i empty, Kfv«i>v the flank, 
Skt fitij/d-a empty, desolate, 
17 Bopp 'Gl.,' Pottii". 53,Benf. ii, 165. Leo Meyer 'Ztschr.' vi. 164. 

— The Greek forms, to which may be added a doubtful Aeol. tnvo-r 
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(Ahr. 'Aeol.' 55), point to the at. xfrno, 8kt. eunjd-s to the et. 
Ireanja. 

50. Kepas horn (st, Kipa-r), Kipa&-s horned, xpto-s 

ram (?). 
Lat. cornu, cervu-s. 
Goth, haurn horn, OHO. hrind ox, Itiru::, AS. heorot 

stag, [Germ. Hlrsch, Eng. hart.^ 
It., Cymr. and Com. com horn ; Ir. comaire horn- 
blower; Com, cherniat cornieen; Cymr. kara nom. 
pi. ketjni cervi (Z^ 282). 
Bopp 'GI.' e. T. frnya, FiirBtemann ' Ztschr.' i. 501, Grimm 'Qesch. 
400. — The stag then and the ox get their naracB from their homa 
K(pa6-s, V 24, epithet of the stag, must be for Mpaf6-t, i.e. xtprurfo-t 
whence (Paul. ' Epit,' 54} ccrcus, which points to a ehorter fomi than 
com«, which form has Burvived in xipat. Along with Lat. cornu go 
Kd/)H)t, perhaps for tapvf-o-s, Boaviiia irpii^itTow (Hesych.), and Kaprqv -rlpi 
Qovv KpriTtc, perhaps, inasmuch as idpeot probahly only stood for the 
ram, ' homed beast,' perhaps too proper names like Kupuairiov, 'AXuap- 
maa^i • Little eea horn ' (1). On 'AirciUwv Kapmot cp. Preller li'. 198, 
Weicker 'Gotterl.' i, 471, where other forms that belong to this stem 
are discussed. — If the Zd. grva 'nail,' 'horn,* frva-ra 'homed,' belong 
here, this will prevent ns comparing the Lith. karve 'ox,' ChSl. iraea 
'cow' (Pick i'. 547). — Ir. com, etc. are proved to ho genuine Celtic 
by the gloss, xapvou rir aaKmyya raXdnu (Hesych,). 

51. Kfp-aiTo-s cherry tree, Kpi-vo-i, Kpdvo-v, Kpdv-ua 

comel-tree. 
Lat. cornu-8 comel-tree, conm-m cornel-beny, 
ChSl. dresinja cherry. 
Benf. ii. 1 74. — Pott and Eiidigor ' Kurdische Studien,' ' Ztschr. t 
Kunde des Morgenl.' vii. 108, give connected words from other 
sourcts. Pictet i. 244. — According to Hebn', p. 351. the cherry-tree 
gets its name from the horny hardness of its wood, accordingly from 
Kipat (No. 50). 

53. Kepd-cov Spartan hero of cooks. — Skt. rt. ^a, t^r 

cook, ip-i mingle, misj a-(;tV milk mixed with 

Soma-juiee. 

Pott W. L 13, Beuf. ii. 167,P.W. under fTl 2.— It is probable that 

tipapo-t terra oociUm la connected with this root, m'p-i'ot ' diah ' is 

compared by Fick i'. 44 with icpd-uos, by Job. Schmidt ' Voc' ii. 493, 

with the ON. hvema ' basin," and other words. Bopp ' G!.' s. v. frd, 
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Hctct ii. 260, Sonne ' Ztschr.I kv. 372, compare other words; tbey 
■re right in holding the rt. upa (upa-r^p), ttpdir-iniiu ' mix,' to be 
related, Corwen i', 443. — Perhaps thia is the root of Olr. etiirm, 
gen. corma, Com, coth/, Cymr, ewne, OBrit- icovp,u, ic6pfia 'beer* 
{• AnslautBgee.' 227, ' Beitr." viii. 437). To tiie ON. hver-r ' ketUe ' 
(«p. Ved. Uanl ' kettle,' ' pot '), belongs the Ir. coire ' kettle,' Cymr. 
^iV, Com. per ' lebee,' cp. ' Beitr." viii. 44. 

53. Root K€p Kiipto consume, shear, Kop-fi6-i 1(^, Kfp-fia 

a small slice, small coin, Kovpd shearing, Kovpev-s 
iS shearer, K(pat^a> demolish, Kr}paivco damage, am in 

need, Kr^p destruction. 
Skt. kf-nd-mi, kr-ito-mi injure, kill, kar-t {Imtl-a-mi) 
cut, split, hart-ri, kart-anl shears. — Zd. kar cut, 
kareta knife. 
Lat. ctir-tU'S, Sabin. curi-s lance (I). 
Goth. hair-US, OS. lier-ti, ON. hiur-r ftd)(aipa., cardo. 
Pott W. ii. 1. 157, Corasen i'. 350, Fick i'. 238. The OHO. «Wr-« 
' shear,' 01. cotearad ' destruore,' coaeera ' destruet ' (Z'. 452) point 
to g/ofr as Ihe original form of the root. An expansion of kar 
gives the Skt. kar-t which resembles the Lith. kerth 'hew,' ChSl. 
kratH-inl 'short,' perhaps too in cori-e* (cp. Skt.kfl-ti-a 'skin,' 'bark of a 
kind of birch,' Lith. karnd 'bast'), and Kt'pr-ofio-i (Leo Meyer 'Ztschr.' 
vi. 15). d-Ktptri-iiofirit 'with unshorn hair,' formed like irrp<ji'-iro\i-s, can 
have come just as well from «p as from upr. The Skt. (Tw-mi 
'break,' belongs to (cXdin 'break.' — The metaphorical meaning 'harm,' 
' hurt,' is remarkable, not only in the Skt. kar ' kill,' kara-g ' death- 
blow,' but also ill KfpoiYoj (from xtpa^o I), inipoi™, K^p, du^piot ' unhurt,' 
"ap-vf iiiiia, mrr6-Kapi'ii-c' oSiortniot Hesych., and in the Lat, car-i-re, 
' Greek Verb ' p. 497, perhaps too in ear-ina-re 'abuse' (cp. Cymr. 
keri/d 'reprehensio,' Olr. cairigedar ' reprehendit ' Z'. 82; 439). — 
Kovpa-t, Kovp-i), Att. K6pi] and Kovpii-io-s, the latter meaning ' bridal,' 
I also tried to prove related to this root, and explicable by the custom 
of cutting the hail' at the time of puberty and iwfore marriage, 
' Studien ' i. I, 250. But itup^a has since been dificovered on an ap- 
parently Thessalian inscription, and this Beems to be the primary 
form olnoipTi (Frankel ' Archaeol. Ztg.' 1876, 30 ff.). 

54. KfipaXi} head (Kt^Xr], KtlSdXt]), KetpaXo-t, Kt<ftaXaio-s. 
Skt. kapula-s, kapala-m shell, potsherd, skull. 

Lat. cap-ut, cap-it-dii-s, Cap-il-oliu-m. 
Goth, haub-ith head (Germ. Haupt), AS. hedfod. 
Bopp '01.,' Grimm ■ Ge8ch.'40O. Kuliu ' Zttichr.' i. 137 only allows 
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the relationahip of kapilas and cajiut. But or there ore undeniable 
cases of Oil. teuues being aspirated, Kt^nX^ eitniiot 1>e separated irota 
caput, to which it is related, as AS. hea/ola, hafela is to the Bj-nony- 
mona htdfod. Tlie Ir. eapai is most probably borrowed from the Lat. 
caimt (Pictet i. 307). Otherwise Grassmann ' Ztechr." xii. 128, 133. 
KtffKri in Alesandriau poets, wftiX^ in Heaych., cp. arpAffiKo-i from the 
rt. oTpiip. — The meaning "shell,' 'potsherd' is doabtleSB the primitive 
one aud hence connexiou with rt. itior (No. 34) is probable. Cp. No. 
'38. Also tie Slit. kkarj>ara-s, which Tick' 183 compared with nakini, 
KoAirit 'pitcher,' and the Lat. ealpar 'cask,' means 'potsherd' and 
' skull, ' as does the vulgar-Lat. testa. [Cp, ' Owens College Essays ' 
p. 314]. — Heiui' p. 174 is doubtless right in placing here Kair-ia- 
tr*ipaSa Kfpvi^ai (Heaych.) and Lat. eepe (caepa capitata — cp. Germ. 
Kojiflauch ' head-leek '), a remarkable testimony to the eiistence of a 
n in the Gk. word. 

55. K7j\o-y miBsile. — Skt. r^alja-m arrow-head. 

Beaf. ii. 175, Pott W. ii. ], 202. — KiXoc, with the meaning of 
' missile ' (the only one in Homer and Eeaiod), is quite a distinct 
word from nSKav (.of*iia« K^a Hes. 'Op.' 427). The missiles of 1*9 
Apollo and Zeua can hardly be called 'timbers.' Pindar too (' Pyth.' 
i. 12) would not have called his songs ic^Xa hainomv if so vulgai- a 
meaning had made itself felt in the word. After the fasliiou of the 
grammarians' petty espla nations tlie lexicons persist in giving 
the meaning 'wooden shaft, hence arrow itself.' — The root is to bo 
found perhaps in Lat. cellere ' strike,' ' hit,' Lith. kdhti ' to forge.' — 
Cp. No. 534. 

56. jc^TTo-r garden. — OHG. hqf. 

Grimm * Gesuh.' 401, Pott i'. 141, ii'. 280. Acconliag to him and 
Pictet ii. 266 o-™^- ' dig ' is the root (No. 1 09), and so connexion with 
Lat. camji-u-t (Campdnt) and Osc. Kapva (Capua) is probable. Other- 
wise Pick i', 519. 

66 b. Ki)po-iwax, jci^pf'o-choney-comb.^Lat.cem. — Lith. 
kdri-a honey-comb. 
Pictet i. 409, Pick i'. 523. — The Ir. cHr (Ir. Gloss. 225), Cymr. 
kuyr. Com. eoir ' cera ' (Z*. 97), ore borrowed £i'om the Latin. 

57. Root Ki KL-w I go {^iT-i-Ki-a-B-o-v), Ki-vv-ftai move 
myself, hasten, Kl-vi-w move, set going. 

Skt. (;i, by-form fa whet, sharpen. 
Lat, ci-o, ci-e-o move, excite, cX^tu-s in motion, swift, 
ea'cito, incito, 
Bopp '01.' under the unattested verbal-stem liaj (Uaj-dm-i 'eo'). 
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Qraesmann 1389, Pick i'. 55, Vanicek 151. — In Homer ooly i-Ki-a-)', 
■i-oi, Ki-iii', etc., which forms are related to Kt-vu-fiat as ap-4-a6ai to 
op-i'iHfiai : kUh only Acecb. ' Choeph.' 666 Hcrm. Uiaro- (kiwitd Hesych. 
HMT-t-nloBt. — ti-M'w: i(i=Ku-j'i-« : «; ; the present stem then became 
tlie verbal stem. An expansion of kIw gives t.ivi<riria6iu 'ewaj,' 
■tvyfio (AeBch. 'P. V.' 157). It is probable that oro-tivh-iB-^ 'donkey- 
driver' (Pollui i. 185) also belouga hero. A reduplicated form is 
perhaps to be found in the aor. «ija (Aristoph. ' Aeh.' 869 aniu^ar 
' depulerunt." — According to Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 313 the Cora. 
imperat. ia ' go ' (Z". 586) belongs here. 

57 b. KXdSoi twig. — AS. holt, OHG. hoh wood, timber. 
— Olr. caill Hilva, ola-chaiU olivetum (Z^. 855). 
Fiofe ' ZtBchr.' uii. 3G8. — Irish forms, like iain chaillid (daL) ' in 
the wood,' point to a etem caldet. 

58. Root KAfn, KXin-T-o) steal, (cXwi/r, K\on-eij-?, k\(it- 

Tti-s tWief, kXoit--^ theft. — Lat. clep-o. — Goth, ftlif-a 
steal, hlif-lu-s thief. — Pruss. au-klip-t-s bidden. 
Pott W. ii. 1, 197, Orimm 'Gesch.' 401. The Indo- Germanic root 

which we arrive at is klap. — Pictet ii. 441 gives other conjecturea. 

— Fick" 541 compares Skt. i/iarp-ara-s, which means, among other 

things, 'thief,' 'rogue.' But for this the root is European only. 

Several attempts have been made to connect xpvff, i;(o)XvTr-rai. 

59, K\r}-t-s, kXus key, KAjjf-o), KXei-a> shut, kXoi6-! a 

dog-collar, KXu-Opo-f bar. — Lat. clavi-s, cla-vu-a, 
c/tiM-rf-o. — OHG. dinz-u I Bbut. — ChSL klju-&, 
uncus, clavis, kljucad sf convenire. — Olr. cfii= 
Lat. clavus, Cymr. cloeu clavi {Z*. 285), 
Benf. ii. 289, Kuhn ' Ztachr.' iv. 14, Pott W. i. 684, Van. 1123.— 
We may give aUu as the root. The Lat. and Teutouic verb show ua 
a d affixed, the Slavonic words a k, such as appears in the Dor. iiXu£ 
(Ahr. 'Dor.' 140). This stem ia confined to the Eui-opean languages. 
I cannot see any force in Breal's explanation (' Jlem.' i. 406), accord- 
ing to which the d of elaudo has nothing to do either with that of 
the Greek words, or with the s of the OHG., but comes from the rt. 
vidh {di-vid-ere), bo that clau'dere is to be taken as 'davi-vtd-ere 
' isoler par une fei-meture.' The Teutonic words, he holds, were bor- 
rowed from exeluJere. — The Olr. dii may he deduced from the nom. 
pi. ciui ' uailB,' ace. na-elu ' clavos ' (Gild. ' Lor. Gl.' 153). 

Root kAi kX[-v-(u lean, bow down, KX(-vr} bed, kXI- 
fia situation, climate, xXT-fia^ ladder, kXt-o't-a tent, 
KXl'Tv-i sloi>e of a bill. 
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Skt. f;ri {crdja-mi) lean, support, prop up, (^-td-a 
situated, ni-frajant ladder. 

Lat. cli-vu-a slope, cli-tellae saddle, clinare, incli- 
nare, decliitare. 

OHG. hline-m lean, Goth, hlains hill, hlaiv (n.) 
tomb, cairn, hli-ja, hUi-thra (f.) tent, AS. kldder 
ladder. 

Lith. 8zle-jib bend, lean, ChSL kloniti incline. 

Olr. cl6in, cl6en iniquus. 
Pott W. L 476, Grimm ' GeBch.' 401 . Pick i'. 552, P-W., Joh. Schmidt 
'Voc.' U. 251, Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 313. — Tbe rt. sXi appears most dis- 
tinctly in the Homeric «-KX/-aTai ; the Aeol. pres. is «Xi»mi), cp. ' Greek ' 
Verb' p. 172. — CorBsen 'Beitr.' 371 explaine clittltae and compares 
(' Ztschr.' iii. 261) the proper names Clitemum, Clitumntis. Bat his 
attempt (i^. 463) to separate KXurlri, nXicnoii and even iVjuXiro tram tiiia 
root and to refer them to a rt. Mi ' cover,' is a complete failare. 
Fassages like a 213 jrapai ^exiiam AiO^vai, K 472 ima KoXi rrapi 
avToliTi jAi« KtuXiTo, the use of leAi'fm, etc. prove that (ncXiVAu never 
means anything but ' lie,' ' be in a certain condition,' and the P. W. 
gives stnking parallels to this from the use of tbe Skt. fri. Br&il 
'Mtm.' iii. 248 connects elemem (cle-77i«i- (()-»).— The Ir. elvin {Z?. 31) 
has the eame primary form as the Gotb. hlain-i. Further the Olr. eiialk 
'crates,' OCymr. ciui(=MedLut. cteta (Z'. 18. 57,); Olr. de 'left,' 
Cjnir. ciedd with Goth, hkiduma ' left,' ail belong here (' Beitr.' viiL 
431). 

61. kXoi/i-s 08 sacrum, KX6i'to-v hip, KXovttn-ijp' wapa~ 

fi7\pioi [la-xaLpa (Hesych.). — Skt. qronis.TA. qraoni 
buttocks, hips, — Lat. cluni-s buttocks, clunaclu-m 
hip-knife. — ON. klaun buttocks. — Lith. szlatinis 
upper part of the leg, hip. — Cymr. dun hip. 
Com. pen-dun buttocks (Z*. 1067). 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Benf. ii. 170, who also compares yXov-ri-t 'buttocks,' 
and Skt, trond-s 'crooked,' Fick i'. 554. — uXo-h-c for icXof-w-t, liase- j, 
form klait-ni-g (cp. No. 1 22). On aecount of the long u and elunaclum 
^•tXovurriip Paul. ' Epit.' 50 ('culter sanguinarius dictus vel quia 
dunes boatiarum dividit vel quia ad clunes dependet '). — Pott W. i, 
554 holds tbe Lat. crua to be related as well. — TJiis is one of the few 
words which are common to all the main Indo-Oermanic languages. 

62. Root K\\i xXH-a hear, (fXr-To-j renowned, /tXe-or fame, 

ifXe-i'-oD make famous, <cX«-o-/xa( am famous, K\t-iy- 
6-s, kXu--t6'T renowned. 




td-a heard, famous, 



Skt. and Zd. t;ru hear, Skt. < 

grdv-as fame. 
Lat. ctu-o, clu-e-o hear, am called, cli-ens one who 

listeoa, a dependent, in-clu-tu-s. 

Goth, hliu-ma d«OTj, OHG. hlil-t loud, hlo-s-4-m hear. 

ChSl. slu-ti nominari, clarum esse, slov-o (at. stoves) 

word, alav-a fame, Lith. szlovS honoui', klau-s-au 

hear. 

Olr. rt. clu, clA rumor, gloria, cloth famous, ctunim 

hear, OCymr. clot gloria ; W. clus, claor audio, ro 

'clua auditum eat, c/iias ear. 

Bopp ' 01.,' Benf. ii. 179, Grimm 'Gesich.* 401, Sclileicher ' ChSl." 

98, Pott W. 1, 713. — The fihorteBt and oldest form appears in 

KXv-fli^Skt. (Ved.) ^ni-dhi, and KXv-rcJ-t, Ir. doth, lioX. in-clu-tu-i \ 

liki-iK, i.e. Kkef-os (bo C. I. No. I), ia formed !jy vowel -infensification 

and corresponds exactly to the Skt. ^dv-aa, aud the ChSl. alov-ea, Ir. 

eld; lAt-l-a, KXi'-o-fiot are also to be referred to this strengthened 

stem. — Lat. cK-ens most likely (as Coreaen ii'. 740 holds) from 

cfu-wn* (cp. tn-cietu No. 79) We may add clu-v-ior 'nobilior,' Loewe 

'Prodr.' 364. — Lat. gloria is compared by Kulin 'Ztschr.' iii. 398 ff. 

with the Skt. ^vaa-jd-m 'fame,' 'famous deed' (cp. Pott i'. 214), 

and it ia argued that as from jilt came injuria, bo glUria for glosia 

could have come from gld»=klai'as nXt'fot; g for k as in glocio (Xufti 

(CorMen ' Beitr.' 53, otherwise Pictet ii. 204). — The verb in OHG., 

Lith., and Ir. contains a formative affixed j like the Skt. fru-«A, fruah- 

(J'obsequiousneBs' (ace. to Both; cp. No.546). — Does also a-icpo-d-o/uu, 

keeping the r, belong here ? The authorities for the Ir. words and for 

verbal-forms from the British languages in Z». 25, 502, 604, 839; 

the Ir, cKiia comes from a 'claua-Wi, cp. Cymr. cliutta 'aurea' Z'. 285. 

— The primitive form of the root is kru. 

. Root kAu k\v-(io wash, K\v-8-a>v wave, vXi;-o--/to-r 
splashing, Kkv-fiiv-q name of a Nereid (?). 
OLat. clu-Sre pnrgare, clo-dca. 
Goth, hlu-t-r-s pure, OHG. hlAtar (Germ, lauter.) 
The OLat. eliiere ia vouched for by Pliny xxv. 29, 36 'cluere 
antiqui purgare dicebant.' Tliis gives us quite enough reason for 
setting down Av as the root : the primitive form would therefore have 
been 'ktii-jd-mi. In Skt, fclid ' hnmectari,' ' madescere ' the difference 
of vowel forbids us to suppose a relatiouslup. — Jurmann ' Ztschr,' xi. 
398 (so too Pick 1'. 552) regards filu as the primary and kind as a 
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secondary root; the Tentonic form ame from the Utter. — Kqh tUa 
rt. eitt, come, according to Stokes ' Beitr.' Tiii. 31-1, tfae OKcittc m*p- 
name Clatd, KX<^ Engl. C/yAt, Ir. (tiamd), gen. cAwlf ia Jit rfwarfr. 
&«(A c/«orfa, Stroth a.vde, O'Curry's 'l«t' p. 591. 

63 b. Kcif/iij Bhin, xttifu-t gnftve, lar^pis mwiil^iii 
forest 
OHO. hamma tund-Ieg. ham, LGann. Hamm momm' 

tain forest. 
Olr. Ill chndmai, St. enSmi, oesa (Z*. 298). 
Fick ' Ztechr.' sii. 368, Stokes • Ir. GL' 269. 

64. Root Kof t-Ko-/itf ^$6ft€6a (UesjA-}, co-4-* 

I observe, Ko-^v, Bva-^rKoo-t looker on at a 

Lat cav~e-o, cau-tus. 

Goth. ta-gtap-JaH be earefitl, OHO. 
acfiauen), Goth, tu-itav-* Mrefal, 
(0. gc/ion). 
Schweizer ' Ztschr.' iiL 373. Kohn iii. 433. H 
841. W. i. 658 ; in ' Ztscbr.' iv. 238 S. I Wve 
other less common forma. — Theongiaalnot uitd 
nises a trace of the <t in 6vo-inA>-t, the pomitivB 
in the Germ, ichauen ' look ;* the Goth. 
The proper names in -nmr, such u A «> ■< ■» (AafMlfa* Priae. L 21, 
vi. 69), Afipi-Ko-vr, 'linro-Mo-wv, fem- -ctfavs, Zipm-im-m-i, smt the ■"— "-^ 
well. — «»»H-a for naf-H-M ia Aeech. 'SoppL' ICl, q>. na-dbi- ^vAmik, 
K»t — It is probable from Heaych. ■of' wovm, M t i St i m that ■ » ■■ " ■ Hke- 
tcise belongs to this root. See Introdnctian p. 100. Otben it ia trae, 
e. g. DelbrUck ' Ztschr." xri. 27 1 . eoimect «-«»-«» (cp. imn-r*.,) with 
the Qolh. haua-jan ' to hear.' — Hie Tentooic wxwdj pntre that tbe 
idea of self-protection can come from that of krokmg. — Pcrii^i^ 
with Fick i*. 815, we may add here aaw 
Hesycb. It ia donbtfnl whether we ov^t 
' thioker,' ' poet,' ' sage,' d-ku ' coDtempIate.* 

65. Koyy^t}, Koy^^o-s nmssel, KOy)^-vXi, KoyyiX-io-i'- — Sltt 

qaiikhd-», e^ankbd-m concha. 
Bopp'Gl.; Pott W.iii. lIl,Fonrtemftnn*Zt«:hr.'iiL53. CptabOTV 
p. 66. — k6)(Xo!, Koxkum, icoj^Aiac 'gnail,' ' miuael ' nuut b« derind fanaa 
for ■^;(-Xo-( etc. It may be that naXxi ' purple mail ' aod TJ>yr, 
Kakx"**'' are related. Cp- Siegismnnd 'Slnd.' v. 214. 

' cockoo's aj, Kox- 



I 



look(G. 
bcwrtifnl 



rr. 157, PMt a*. 
Mdaaaliv«r 

Ebdri^tiyn 



. k6kkv£ (at. KOK-Kvy) cackoo, k6kk 
Kv^at cry like a cuckoo, crow. 
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Skt. kdkild-8 the Indian cuckoo. 

Lat. cuculu'8. 

Lith. kukuti cry like a cuckoo, ChSl. kukavica 

cuckoo. 
It. cuachy Cymr. c6g cuckoo. 

Pott W. iii. 141, Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 314. In Gk. the last c is 
softened to y. I do not venture to say whether or not icavicaXuu* Sfms 
noi6s Hesych. is related. The root seems to he ku^ Skt. ku {kdu-ti) 
* to scream,' ko-ku-ja-te intensive of the same, not far removed from 
jcttKv-tf and Lith. kauk-ti * howl.' 

67. KoX^Kdvo-^, KoXoKdvo-s lean, *coXo<r<r6-9 a great statue. 
158 Skt. iarf to become lean, krgA-a lean, slim. 

OLat. crac-entes graciles, Lat. grao-ili'S. 

Pott W. iii. 497. — xoXficavoi Hesych. cirl fi^xow <rw Xcirrtfnirft, jcoXocaim* 
cv/A^Kfiff Koi \tnroL Strattis fr. 65 Meineke. — Hehn* p. 273 compares 
KokoK'VVTrj 'gourd,' so called, he says, 'from its colossal size.' — cracenla 
Ennius *Annal.' 497 (Vahlen): 'media regione cracentes.' — «oXootr^ 
for KokoK-jo-s, Perhaps related to No. 68. 

67 b. K6\\a glue, KoWav to glue. — ChSL kly\ Lith. klijei 

(plur.) glue. 

Pick i'. 529. Primary form kaJja, 

68. Ko\'<ov6-9, KoX'dvT) hill, AcoX-o-^cSf summit. 

Lat. ceUsU'Sy ex-cel-lo^ col-u-mna, cul-meiiy collie. 
OS. holm hill, height, Eng. hill. 

Lith. k^l'ti lift, kdl-na-s height, pra^kil^nit^ ele- 
vated. 

Pott W. ii. 1, 181. — The change from X to p suggests also Kopv^i}, 
Kopipdos and No. 38. — colli-s perhaps for col-ni-s, Cp. No. 29. — Gliick 
('Beitr.' v. 97) connects with these words the old Gallic celicnon, 
together with the Goth. kCiikn {nvfryos, dpayycuov) horrowed from the 
Celtic, cp. Booker ' Boitr.' iv. 136. 

68 I). Root Kon kStt-T'Oo hew, strike, tire, KSfi-fia in- 

cision, ^OTT-^ cutting, Aco7r-€i5-y chisel, iroir- 
avO'V, KOTT'L"? knife, sword, acott-i-j chatterer, 
bore, ^oTT-o-y fatigue, Kon-id-<o I am tired, Kajra-^ 
(oD I tire, K(o(f>'6-9 blunt, dumb, deaf, Kair-i^y 
capon. 
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Goth, hamf-8 mutilated, ON. ham-la mutilate, NHG. 

Hammel wether. 
ChSl. skop-i-li castrare, skop-lcl eunuchus, Lith. 
kap-6-ti cut, kapd-ite mattock. 
Pott i'. 140, B«nf. i. 193, Grimm 'Qesch.' 401. — The * in -cw^i 
(cp. obliisua) IB, as the Goth. hamf-» ahowB, of later formation. — skap 
seemB the primitive form, and hence trKtir-ap-vo-ii ' axe ' (cp. No. 109) 
Beema to be related. — The meaning of ndna-t suggests the Genuoa 
zeracblageity ahgescJdagen eem ' to be koocked up.' unm-i-E ' chatterer ' 
IB more remarkable. — In Kait-ur (cp. Lat. cajm, eajm-a), wliich is only 
giveu in GloBsariea (cp. Stier ' ZtBchr.' xi. 227), the older a is pre- 
served, — - For other esplanatious aee J. Qrimm ' Uebtir Diphthongeu ' 
p. 15 f., Clemm ' Stud.' iii. 325, who brings ki^SijAo-i under thia root ; 
otherwise Pick i'. 550. 

69. Kop-a^ raven, Kop-avrj crow, — Skt. kdrava-s crow(^). 

— Lat. cor-i'ti-s raven, cor-n-ix crow. — OHG. 
hrah-an,hruoh. — Pol. Ar-u-t raven. — It. crufechta 
corvus praelii. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 213. Benf. ii. 132, Fonitemsnn ' Ztachr.' iii. 45, 
47, Stokea ■ Beitr.' viii. 315, — The etem of the words is the Indo- 
Germanic kar (ep. Kpaitir ' croak'). Pott cerapareBju-n-ic=/itwn-fla 
with eor-n-M? ; the c is paragogic, and a etem-form cor-Jw, eor-ni-» 
may accordingly be aesamed which approaches more nearly to the Gk. 
Kop-atni. The derivation of the Skt, kdrava-v, which is uot vouched for 
except in the lexicoiiB, fromthe interrogative-atemX'a, and rava-s 'aouiid' 
is manifestly false, because the v ie clearly derivative. Cp. above p. 39. 
69 b. KOT-vXt], KoT-vXo-? cup, KOTvXtj-Saip a cup-shaped IB* 
hollow. — Skt. Uat'Vala-s pit. — Lat. cat-lnu-a 
cup, diah, dim. cat-illu-s. 
rickl'. 516. — Perhaps it belongs to Skt.fal 'hide,' in the sense of 
preserve. noriiKif ace. to Eesyeh. mcsna ' hole ' as well (rpiyXij), «oru- 
JkiVnoi ' pit,' the former in general wan jcoiXor. 

70. Ko\'aiv7j Kv<r6-s Heaych. hinder part. 

Skt. kdkskas arm-pit, side, kukshd-a, kuksld-s belly. 

Lat. coxa, coxeiidix hip-bone, conaim. 

OHG. hahsa bond of the knee. 
Benf. ii. 24, — The original meaning of the Skt. kAksha-a, accord- 
ing to the ' Pfsb. Wtb.,' ia ' iiiding place,' hence it is transferred to 
various hidden parts of the body, iroxiw) must be for Ko^inf (cp. 
p. 700). — eoisim Pomponius (Ribbeck ' Comici ' 129); 'hoc aciiint 
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omneB qui cosaim cacant.' — Joh. Schmidt ' Vocal.' i. 1 S3 comea to tb» 
conclaBion that the rout ia leak ' to Lend,' to which tlie Skt. kaXana-nt 
' string,' Goth, hahan {to hang), and Lat. oingere, nng-i^i*~iit 
beloug. Fick i', 57G connects Ko-j^iw; with Skt. ^a-ghdna 'Imider 
parte,' 'pudenda.' — With the Lat. eoxa Z". 103 ideutifieB Cymr. cott 
' femur,' Olr. eoea ' pea.' 

71. Root Kpab KpdS-7} swing, twig, tip, KpaSa-m, Kpa- 

SaCvte swing. 

Skt. kUnl spring (f. kard), l-urd-ana-m Hprin giD g. 

Lat. card-o (at. card-en) hinge, pole, rcvolutiou. 

ON. hrala to waver, 
'Ind. Lect. aeativ. Kil. a. 1856' p. viii, Pictot u. 471, Fit^ 
•ZtBchr.'xi. 164.~«/>oaoiW was connected hy Yobs in the ' Etjrmo!/ 
p. 108 with eardo 'in cardiiiibus enini janua agitatnr vertittirqiiQ.' 
The original meaning is ' to Bwing,' whence Kpadi is explaJned,- 
accordiiig to Pollux iv, 129 the suspended machine used in comedy 
for making actors appear in the air, whence the saying xpaSift payiin{t 
Plut. 'ProT. Alex. Cent.' ii. 16 iiti run Trpotpavivrav alipviHaT. — Perliapc 
too KopivXt) 'a club,' and the dance mSpBaJ are related. — The rerbal 
meaning of cardo comes out plainly in cxpressiouB like ' tauto cardioe 
rerum' (Verg. 'Aen.' i. 672). The form ■rXaSao-ni atiam Hesych. 
perhaps only a denominative from icXdSoc ' twig." — Stokes ' Beitr.' viiL 
315 connects these Celtic words: Ir. cnVd 'journey,' Com. Aerd ' iter,' 
OCymr. credam 'vado,' which however remind us more of the I 
tendan ' stride.' Nearer in meaning ore the Ir. fo-eheird ' depotut/ 
'jaclt,' perf. /o-eAojW 'dejecif (' Tur. OV 131); /o-cAnr( Z*. 1000 
for cheiTd cp. Z'. 60. — Cp. No. 39. 

72, Boot Kpa, Kpay, xpaiv-ai I complete, Kpdi'-Ttop, aim^ 

Kpd-Tmp, Kpeiaip, ilpitnv ruler, Kp6vi. 
Skt. kar do, make, kAr-tnan, krija deed, holy actlo^ 

kartr {kar-tdr) completer, creator. 

Lat, cer-u-s, Ceres, pro-cer-u-s, ere-o, caeri-mon-ia. 

Lith. kur-iii build {?). 

Bopp ' OL' B. V. if, where he compares more or less correctly r 

1E6 other words, Pott W. ii. I, 130, Benfey ii. 170, "Walter 'Ztschr.' 

387. — Kpaiv-a i. e. Kpar-ja comes from a stem with affixed v wUel 

anggeata the Vedic Ajno-mi, the Homeric forms itiialaii 

Kiicpaarriu on the other hand point to a stem ipajav, which must I 

denominative, so that tpaudvat is related to a conjectui-al *krajd ' de«d 

(cp. krijd) as Kpaiaima is to tpdii]. Kptlav is a present form with j 

Kp-dfo-s BUggesta the Skt. taranti-8 'making,' 'dexterous.' 




r 
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{'de theo!. Graec, antiqn.' p. 176), and after him Schoeroann ('OpuBo.* 
ii. 112), interpreted the name " PerSous.' — Ceru-s manus IJ/onua 
creator Paul. ' Epit,' 122) is like Cerei (a ereando dicta Serv. ad 
' Georg,' i. 7) — which however Pott i'. 197, Bopp ' Comp, Or.' i. 282 
explain otherwise (cp. Corasen i'. 473) — formed directly from the rt. 
kar, but creare from the same stem 'foYya {erejd) which we used to 
explain Kpainivu. The inchoative to ereo is cre-»c-o. The ae in casri- 
monia is similar to that in mtep-io (cp. (ngnJE). Otherwise Corasen 1*. 
37G. — raC->tpa-po-t ' ehip-maker' (1) (Gust. Meyer 'Stud.' vii. 179). — 
The words derived from Kpa with a sufBxcd t form a group by them- 
Eelvea — Kpa-ri-t 'strong,' tipariiko-t, Kpariv-ai 'strengthen,' «pd™r, naprof 
'strength/ tpania 'I have power,' Koprtpis 'powerful,' uparaids 'strong.* 
The Vedie krdttt-a ' force,' ' hero ' (Grassmann) corresponds to these. — 
On Kpa-rai-Xta-t cp. No. 42 b. — The Celtic words Cymr. cerdd ' arti' 
pi. cerdileu 'carmina' (Z'. 139), Olr. cei-d (once cert Z'. 60) 'aerarius,' 
'faher,' ' poeta,' cerddchae 'officina,' which are connected by Stokes 
•Ir. Gl.' 218 and Ebel Z'. 1000 with the Skt. hir, contain a rt. c«rd 
like the Ok. Kcpiim-ot, npiot, Lat. eerdo. "We have no ground for 
D with the cert mentioned under No. 76. 



74. Kpias fleah, xptiop {Ion. Kprjiov Heaych.) meat board, 
dresser. 
Skt. kravja-m, kravi-a raw fleali; kru-rd-s sore, 



Lat. caro (at. caren) (?), cru~or, cru-entu-s. 
Qoth. hraiv (1), OHG. kr^o (at. krewa) cadaver. 
ChSl. krUvl cnior, Lith. kra'&jas blood, inti^'na-a 

bleeding. 
Olr. er&u blood. 

Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 680, Schleicher ' Ksl.' 96, Pauli ' Kiirpertheile ' 
26. — Kuhn ' Ztacbr.' ii. 236 explains tlie t in the Homeric Kptiw as the 
remaiDB of the i or j retained in the Skt. words, and holds accordingly 
that Kpi'tat is for uptfjat st. Kptfjar, This is not 80 simple as Merzdorf 9 
comparison (' Stud.' ix. 224) of xpiat with kravU, ho that (i (or >j) is 
due to the influence of the f. Thus we get to an Indo-Germauic 8t«m 
krav, karv ; but krav points to the shorter kra, retained in cru-or 
and the Lith. kritv-iTta-B, aa the root (No. 77). Blood gets the name 
from its curdliug, and flesh from tlie hlood which it containa. — Scherer 
' t. Gesch,' 472 explnios the Gothic diphthong here as in other cases 
(cp. No. 31) by epentUesis. — Fick ii=. 53 and Briat ('Mini.' ii. 381) 
separate earo (for earv-o'i) and pat it with mipu. Otherwise again 
Darmesteter 'M6m.' iii, 74. — With the Lat. caro are connected the 
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Olr, colinn, gen. eolno ' corpus,' ' caro ' (Z'. 249), Cymr. edeia ' cadaver ' 
{Z?. 828), ftW the Cymr. co^oti ' heart,' Corn. col<m (Z'. 824) (!) 

75. Kpffta-fiai hang (intr.), Kptfiavvvfii hang (tr.), Kpr)fip6-i 

precipice. — Goth, hram-jan to crucify, OHG. rama 
sustentaculum. 
Benf. ii. 307, Pott W. ii. 1, 171. — Lith. kar-itl 'huiig* (tr. and 
6 iutr.) may be rclnted iu stem, m which case the uneat in Gk. and 
Goth, would have to be regarded as a derivative euffix (Intr. p. 65), 

Several words related with x^iVu, and refyrable to a rt. /car (Skt. 
for), are discussed by Bugge ' Bezzenb. Beitr.' iii. 117, e.g. ON.AoU-r 
' bending forwards.' Also Ilal-dt ' gallery in a mine,' and Lat. eti-mt-s 
belong to the same root. (So too Heyne in Grimm's ' i)ict.'). 

76, Root Kpt Kpt-v-a aepai'ate, decide, Kf/t-ftvo-f coarse 

ground barley, Kpt-TTJ-s judge, Kpi-<rt-i decision, 
Kpi'Tijpto-v rule, test. 
Skt. apa-skara-s, avaskaras excrement. 
Lat. cri'bru-m sieve, cer~n-o sift, cer-tus, ex-cre- 

menlu-m. 
Goth, skeir-s pure, skeir-eins interpretatio, AS. 
hri-dder, OHG. rlterd sieve, riddle, ON. aldl-ja 
separate. 
Lith. »kir~i'^ separate, sort, choose. 
Olr. rt. m criathar cribrum, OCymr. cniitr pala; 
rt. scar Olr. scaraim (st. scaraja) seeedo, etar- 
Bcaraim I separate ; scuirim (st. scoria) I unyoke. 
PottW.ii. 1, 161, Bopp 'Gl.' B. V. if. Kuhn ' Ztschr.' ii. 140 gives 
gkar OM the ortg. form, witb which o-«ru/) gt. oKapr (No. 110) is con- 
nected. Benf. ii. 171. Corssen 'Beitr.' 451, i^ 177, DelbrUck 
'Ztschr. f. d. Phil.' i. 18. — Bugge 'Stud.' iv. 333 conjectures the 
original identity of thia root with No. 53. — xpi and KpiSfj ' barley ' on 
the other hand he refers to a rt. ghardh on account of hord-eu-m and 
OHG. grrs-ta (cp. Pott i'. 143, otherwise Kuhn 'ZUchr.' si. 385). — 
Pictet ii. 285 \t perhaps right in connecting with the meaning ' sepa- 
rate ' jttSpo-t ' broom,' topta ' sweep,' which is by others (Corssen ' Beitr.' 
403) connected with Skt. karsh ' draw ' and Lat. verr-o (for cvers-o). 
— The metaphysical meaning of Kpaa, "pi^, Kpa-lit agrees with that 
of cert-u-s and the Goth, s/ceireiii-a. The frequentative eertare (cp. 
dKemere) corresponds to KplunrSiu (e. g. 'Aprji B 385) along with ano- 
Kplttadm, vTronpivitrdm. See ' Berichte d. Sachs, Ges. d. W. 1866 ' p. 
148. crrmen (cp, diicrimen) is properly ri ttpoiiuyov, something 
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'eifted' or 'fleparated,' aa w-men is ri o-irtiprJfMwiv. Cp. Corssen ' Ital. 
Sprachfc.' 229. — For the authority for the Celtic wordfi see Z''. 782,831, 
874. The Ir. cert 'justiee,' etar-mrt, •eeirl, ' interpretatio,' co-eeirt 
' emendatio ' must alao belong here, but if so, most be separated from 
fo-dteird, fo-ceirt 'deponit' (see under No. 71), with which Ebel Z', 
1000 couueuta them. 

77. Boot Kpu Kpi-oi frost, Kpv-jid-s frost, Kpv6-o-fiai am 

freezing, Kpvo-ei-i making one shudder, Kpvtrralvm 
make to freeze, Kp^uirraWo-s ice. 
Skt. kru,-r&-3 sore, bleeding, stiff. — Zd. itAnl-ra 

frightful. 

Lat. ciit-t-ta, cru-da-s, crudell-s. 

OHG. hrdo (gen. krdwes) raw. 

Ir. crtiaid hard, crddala durities (Z . 23, 257). 

Benf. ii. 178, Grimm 'OcBch.' 401, Fick \\ 539 f., Corsson il 

359. The fundameutal notioa of the root ia ' to be hard,' 'to curdle ;' 

probably it ia coimected with No. 42 b and No. 74, the worda which 

denote froat are perhaps to be referred to a stem expanded by an 

added ». Cp. Job. Schmidt 'Voc' ii. 340. — orpvo/umji z 344, oKpvotv 

roc I 64, with the same meaning as the forma without « may well have 

arisen in both passages from pure mistake, if it ia held that the genitives 167 

that precede them were originally pronounced tiutoiuix^^", 'iri8ifi/oo, 

{Jahn'a ' Jahrb.' Bd. 67. p. 9. — On cns-ta see Corasen ' Beitr.' 4 1 6. 

77 b. Root Kjav, ktev kthV-o) {Krtyvv-fit) kill, jctovo-s 

murder, Katy-a kill. — Skt. kalian kshan-u-mi 

injure, wound, (partic. ksha-td-s laeaus), kska-tis 

damage, destruction. 

Bopp ' Gl.; Pott TV. i. 489, Henf. i. 1 79. — Tlie n in the Skt. la only 

euphonic for n. Skt. hh=Qk, ptr as in tdk»lucn=TtKTo- (No. 235). 

In the language of Homer we find the shorter stem kto {jo-d-^nvai, 

Kri-a-iifv, KUTo-imi-t), which ia related to Km as ya is to yiv (No. 128), 

and™toT.i.(No.230). Cp. ' Greek Verb ' pp. 114, 130, forMtwe p. 216. 

— Fick i'. 802 gives the original root as skan (whence the Goth, skatha 

' scathe '), and regards kiuVu, with no reaaon, as far as I can aee, as a 

separate word altogether. 

78. Koot KTi iv-KTi-/t(i'o-s well built, Trepi-KTi-ov-fj, dpt- 

0ijcTi-ofeE neighbours, kti((o Bettle, found, KTi-ai-! 
founding. 
Skt. kahi, kahi-j-ami dwell, kakdj-a-mi possesB, 
kskdj-as, kahiU'8 dwelling. — Zd. klishi dwell. 



* 
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Pott W, i. 482, wliere itri-Xo-t 'tame' is also compared. Beuf. ii. 
185, Leo Meyer ' ZtBchr.' vii. 288. — The fact that kt corresponds to £»A 
(from iv) has been mentioned under No. 77 b. Cp. on No. 45. — To the 
older form, preserved iu the Skt. -knha ' living,' kihd 'dwelling,' belorgH 
KTB-o-iiai ' acquire,' "t-/"!, tcrrj-iri-s, and, since kih comes from si, the 
ChSl. sko-tH 'possession,' 'cattle' (urqiiot), Goth. akatt-s 'money.' Fick 
i'. 203, Zimroer 'Suffix a,' 294. 

79. Root Ku (^Kv-f-at, cauB. icvtaKOi) be pregnant, kij-os, 

Kv-[ia fetus, K'u-ap, kv-t-o^ cavity, Kol-\o-i hollow, 
Koi\-ia belly, «ai;-A6-y stalk. 
Skt. ^vd {gvdj-a-mi) swell up, part. p. giind-s swollen, 

runa-m a void, ^-f h-s the young of animals. 
Lat. in-ci-ens pregnant, cu-mu-lu-8, cav-u-s, cau~lis, 

stalk, cau-tae hollows. 
Goth. us-kvl-6n hollow out, hul-undi cavity, OHG. 

hoi hollow. 
Lith. kdu-la-s bone, Lett, kaul-s bone, stalk. 
Cymr. ctvn altitudo, cyiui surgere, er-chynu elevare, 
'Ap-Kvvia SpT] (Z^. 92, 895); Olr. ciiwc/t cup. 
Bopp 'Comp. Gram.' i. 232, where the Lat. cre-M-o which belongs 
to No. 72 is wrongly compared. — Pott "W. i. 702. — Stokes ' Beitr.' 
riii. 315. — A very wide-spread root with two essentiaUy distinct 
shades of meaning (Grassraann H09). (i)Negative.' lo be stcolUn, 
hfilloui. Here belong icC-ap, ni-a-Bo-!, ku-tos, nC-Xa (ri imoKdro tbp Skt- 
^opuv itoiXi/«ir-a Hesych.), KvXbjm, itij-Xi;, icv-Xi{ ' cup,' perhaps KtXX^wj (for 
Kvk-f.) ' hollow hill ■ (Lob. ' EI.' i. 354). — •mifD-(=Lat. adj. c«tnt-* (.uloi- 
KoiXufiora Hesych. ^Buhst. eavu-g), also Kiiuc, Kaii(}), ■uc' tlpicni Hesych., 
further Vof-iXoi, with epenthesis i<oi(f )-iXo-r (Mimn. 12, 5; Aloaeus 15, 
5),cp. Dietiich'Zt8chr.'x,442. According to Mor. Schmidt 'Rh. M.'sx. 
is 305 jtdiXot can be read almost everywhere in Homer. Finally, xav-Xi-s, 
The transition from 'hollow' to 'empty' is peculiar to the Indian 
languages. (2) Positive : lo be swollen, full, strong, and that (a) with 
refoi-ence to the fruit of the body Kutiv, Skt. ff-ftt-*, Lat. in-eUns 
(Paul. 'Epit.' 07, Diiderlein 'Et. u. Sjn.' v. 228), nuo-^V-f ^™r- 
(6) with reference to strength in general: kI-kv-e ' strength,' = Skt. 
fdv-as, ^ura-s 'strong,' 'hero' (No. 22), Kv-fui 'swell,' 'wave,' (cp. 
DiS/ja), — Further derivatives from this root in Celtic languages are 
discussed by Windisch ' Beitr." viii. 40. 

80. Kvii^i), KV/X0O-S cask, goblet, K^fi^-aXo-v basin. 
Skt. kumbhd-3 pot, pitcher. — Zd. khumba (m.) pot- 
Pott i' 84. [Fick'Spracheinheit'p. 284].— |9=iA. aflerfi;cp,p.532. 
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81. Root Kup, Kv\ Kvp-r6-s bent, K^p-K-o-s ring, kv\- 

X6-! bent, kH-kX-o-s circle, KvX-C-m {KvXiySto) roll, 
Skt. lia-kr-d-n (for ka-kr-a-s) wheel, disk, circle. 
Lat. cir-cu-s, circ-u-m, circa, cur-vu-s. 
OHG. kring ring. 
Lith. !creCva-8 crooked, wound, ChSl. krivU bent, kolo 

wheel. 
Olr. cor, ace. pi. cum gyros (Z*. 1048) ; Cymr. cor- 
wyiit, Arcm. cor-uent turbo (Z^. 889) ; Olr. wicfi f. 
finis, territory (cp. KipKos) ; c&airt circuitue (for 
cuera-ti, cp. kvk\o^1); crvind round, Cymr. crvrnn 
(cp. kvXl'i'Sco). 
Bopp ' G!.,' Pott W. ii. 1 . 1 74, Schleicher ' KbI.' 94, 96, Stokee 'Beitr.' 
viii. 316. — Kvp-^tn;, and Kip-Kvpa may Ije ftdded. — The expanded form 
of the rcwt ia Lat. cUng-ere cingere (Fcst. 66) oomea nearcBt to the 
OHG. word, — It is true that no rt. kar occurs as a verb in any 
languBge, but we cau by its help explain the Skt. Ica-krd-a as re- 
duplicated, rind again xip-ico-s ' tail,' nop-ani {tlSoi art^aimi Hesych.), 
Lat. corona, KopoB-w'(8)-i ' bent,' and no/joi-wJ-t ' with crooked homs.' 
X took the place of p and thus arose the rt. nak which is to be seen in 
Ka'K-iy&iia^=injk-aibia {cp, ChSl. kol-6). — Where an i appears it is to be 
regarded aa a weakening of a. — Further combinations are suggested 
by Bi-ugmaa ' Stud.' vii. 273 ff. — The Olr. cruind is a stem like dliTid 
decoms (BufF. -ndi 2'. 795) aud stands for turijid, whence the compara- 
tive cutrre for cuimdiii like AitU for ailndiu Z'. 275). — The Celtic 
words Cymr. kyrchu qnaerere (cp. Ital. eercare), Cymr. cyrchyd^ 
' circuitua,' cylck ' circle,' =^ci/clus are all borrowed from the Latin. 

82. Kvp'O! might, Kvp6-a> strengthen, icip-io-s mighty, 

lord. 
Skt. t^ura-s hero, (ura-td heroism, Zd. (^ira strong, 

awful. 
Olr, caur, cur hero, gen. caurad, curad, Cymr. caurr 

gigaa, pi. cewri. Com. caitr gigas, caur-march 

camelus (Z\ 129, 284). 

Bopp ' Gl.,' Windisch ' Beitr.' viii. 42. — In the face of Pott's at- 
tack (ii'. 375) I hold to the connexion of these words, considering 
fli i.e. M, fri (No. 79) as the root Hence may have come a masc, 
Bubst. *^«-rM-s (cp. Skt. ftfe-as ' strength), Gk, "Kvpo-t, related to r4 
Kvp-of aa aliTxpi-t is to aio-^fai. xSp-t-a (also K6p-u), as ia probable from 
nphrtiy ' knock,' originally denoted a phyeicol contact and has nothing 
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to do with these vords. — I nm not 90 clear as to tbe connexiDn tritb 
159 Koip-avo-t, notwithstaacliiig the near approach in meaning to Kvpia-s, 
because of the difficulty presented hy the diphthong. Cp, howeyer 
\oiyi-s with \vyp6-t nnd Xivyakio-s. As to Kovpoc, nApot which I brought 
under this root before, I have changed my opinion (cp. not* to 
No. 53). 

83. Kv-vf-a (aor. i-Kv-ira) kiss, Trpotr-jcu-f c-w. — Skt. kus 

or kug amplccti (kus-jd-mi). — Com. cuss^in obcu- 

lum, Cjinr. cuesan (Z^. 1068). 

Bopp 'ai..'Benf. ii. 152, Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 316. — As we have no 

instance of the use of the Skt. word it is doubtful. — The OHG. km^u, 

Ootb. kukja 'I kiss* must be separated because tbe letter-change is 

not according to rule. 

83 b. KiJTTf) hole, hut. — Skt. hupa-a pit, hollow. 
Pictet ii. 267. — The Gk. word occurs only iu Hesych. with the by- 
form yinpn. Since kupa-s means also an oil-flaek, and since other 
TCBsels of different kinds are called ' bollows,' Pott is moat likely right 
in comparing icvir-tXXa-i', aitipi-KCwtWoii, and the Lat. eitpa 'caak' (cp. 
ChSl. kupa pocnlam), also 'recess for holding a corpse.' Conaea 
i\ 546. 

83 c. Kva6-i, kuv-So-s pudenda muliebria. — Skt. ^ush-i-s 

fissure, hole. — Lat. cuit-nus. — Lith. ku8xy-a. 
Aufrecht ' ZtBchr.' ix. 232. — Friibde ' Bezzenb. Beitr.' i. 329. 

84. Kv-av (st. Kvov and kvv) dog. — Skt. pa (st. i^an, 

Ved. fuan and i^un). — Lat. can-is (for cvan-i-s). 

— Goth, hun-d-s (with added d). — Lith. tM (at. 

siwn). — Olr. cii, gen. con, dat. com. Cymr. ci, 

fci, Com. ki, chi. 
Bopp ' Ql.,* Pott i'. 127, Benf. ii. 165, according to bim belonging 
to No. 79 — 'the animal that bears often and many young,' more 
likely 'tlie strong one.' L. Havot 'M6m,' ii, 185. — Herod, i. 110 ol 

MqSai TJjv Kova trtrdtca takiovtri, explained by the Zeud. f/nl acc. ^pdn-etn, 

with the addition of a paragogic k, wliile tbe sibilant raised the cto p 
by asBiniilation (cp. p. 76). — The Lydian name 'Kar-iaCX-q-t explained 
by trmiWonviioTjf (cp. Hipponax fr. 1 Bergk) I brought under this head 
inHofer's 'Ztschiv' i. 220. 

84 b. Kavo-i peg, cone, top, dim. kh>viq-v, Katvi-i. — Skt. 

t^tta-s whetstone. — Lat. cUneu-e, — ON. kein (f.) 
whetstone. 
Bopp '01.' 8.V. p) and j-niM!, Grimm 'Gcsch." 400, Putt W. i. 492.— 
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The more distantly related worda are treated by Aufrecht * Ztschr.' 
i. 363 ff., 472 ff. — Nearest come Lat. co-» (st. oat) and cau-tes, oa-tu-a 
'sharp,' ■ pointed,' VarroL. L.vii. 46, whence Cato. The meaning of the 
root theu ia ' to be pointed, simrp,' cf, rt. ax (No. 2). — eunei in the 
' Carmen Saliare ' fure the thunderbolts of Juijiter (IJergk ' Ind. lect. 
Mark hib. a. 1847-48' p. xili), a fiict that throws Ught on the 
meaning. — ON. hein jxiiiitB to an original form kanjd (Scherer 472, 
Delbriick 'Ztschr. f. d. Phil.' i. 16), which suits cUn-eu-s. Cp. Job. 
Sthmidt 'Voc' ii. 482. 

84 c. KWT-iXo-i garrulous, KariXXfiv prattle, wheedle. — 
Skt. kdu/ia-te he boasts, praiaea, blames. — lith. 
katilin-ti prattle. 
Fick i'. 516. 

85. Root Aqk l-XoK-o-y, \e-\aK-a, Xd-a-K-m crash, roar, leo 

XaK-f-p6-s resounding, Xaxepv^a croaking. 
Lat. loqu-o-r, loqii-ax, loqu-ela, Ajus Locu-ti-tis. 
ChSl. reka loquor, Lith. su-rik-ti cry out, rek-iu 

scream, 
Olr. at-luchur do dia gratias ago deo, at-luchfam 

buidi referamus gratias (Z*. 438, 869). 

Bopp'GI.,' Schleicher 'Ksl.'lSl, Fick i'. 22, Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 
316. — No connexion whatever with >.ty-<a (No. 538). — The Skt. lap 
'chatter,' I think it beet to omit. Job. Schmidt connects the ChSl. 
Teka with the OHG. roklin 'rugiro,' 'Voc.' ii. 496. — Ii". {fit)-luehuT=i 
Lat. loqwyr \ in its religious application the Ir. verb exactly agrees 
with the Skt. dricdmi. 

86. AOK XaK-os, XaK-i-9 rag, XaK-e-p6-i torn, XaK-Ko-s 

hole, pool. 
Lat. lac-er, lacer~o, lac-in-ia, lac-u-s, laefi-na, Id-ma, 
Lith. lank-A, Unki meadow, ChSL Iqka palus. 
Olr. loch lacua, gen. locho. Com. lagen etagnum (Z*, 

239, 1077). 

Pott W. iii. 25", Benf. ii. 16, Stokes ' Ir. G.' 781. — The fundamental 
meaning is ' tear.'and bo ^duot, which accordiug to Heaych. was Xiuot with 
the Cretans, would seem to be related. Since the Aeolians said fiparoc, 
the root seems to be fpat, fXat, and to be related to the Skt. vra^' scin- 
dere,' Coresen i'. 312. Otherwise Fick i'. 748. — The local meaning 
in the sense of the Germ. Bi-neli ' breach,' hence * marsli ' may be seen 

also in Xdn-as' iPapayyas (EcBJch., cp. paxToi- tpapayyit), With which 
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mnBt be connected Adu/iuip, i\aKU/iov, AonSai/iuv (E, Curtius ' Peloponn.* 
ii. 309), the latter immediately witli Xamdaiia, viap akfuipar (Hesjcb.). 
AoKtiaifioiv arose evidently from AiuuSait-itor liy epcnthesis. The suffix 
-liw forma ntpunTina, e. g. KKut-ioii'. — From the Latin we may perhaps 
also compare lactrna, wliich is easily explained from potos (cp. 
cav-er-na), 

87. Kfiaa-m look (at. Aeuk). 

Skt. lok (luk-a-te), loH (lu/c-a-le) aec, scan, lok--ana~m 

eye. 
Lith. Iduk-i-u wait, Lett. Iiik6-t look. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. iii. 243, Benf. ii, 126, 327. — RelationBhip with 
XniKD'i rt. XvK (No. 88) cannot be denied (cp. p. 1 1 3). — The rt. Xuk in 
ita eimple form is seen in the proper name Aut-ro-r, g'enuine Cretan 

AuT-To-c, ita TO KiiiT^i avTtjv (V fUTfuipa) rdiTf , to yip Sua ml ui^ijUv XvrTai> 

(rather Xvrrc!*), i^iri (Stfiph. Byz., Voretzach 'de Inscript. Cret.' p. 11), 
\vrr6-t however must have meant originally 'viable' (n-ipio-wnroi), — 
Cp. No. 548. 

88. Eoot Auk dfiipi-\vK-r] twilight, \v\-vo~i lamp, \fv- 

K-6-S white, Xova-(ro-v the white pith of pine- 
wood. 
Skt. ruk (rolci) appear, shine, ruii (f.) light, gleam, 
ruk-md-8 gold ornament. — Zd. rue to give out 
light. 
Lat. lue-eo, lues, lu-men, luc-idus, lu-na, Leucesitts, 

di-luc-ulu-m. 
Goth, liuh-ath, OHG. lioht light, Qoth. Ia4km6ni 

lightning, AS. led-ma gleam. 
ChSl. luca beam, moon, lucl light, lu-na moon, Lith. 

laHka-s pale, lauki-s an ox with a white brow. 

Olr. Idche (gen. Idcket) fulmen. Corn, luhel fulgur (Z*. 

256, 841). 

Bopp ' 01.,' Schleicher ' Kal." 129, Corssen i. 367. — On the stem I^vk 

(\vK6-ipai, \vm-ffas, Ai-eo^ipTdt) Welcker ' Griech. Giitterlehre ' i. p. 476 f. 

— Tlie X it" Xt^-i-o-i comes from the influence of the ». — tuna for Itie- 

no, luttten for luc-men, Leueenie in the ' Carmen Saliare ' ace. to Bergk 

' lud. lect. hih. Marh. a. 1847-48 ' p. xii. as an epithet of Jupiter. — 

in-liu-iri-g too doubtleas helonga here, derived from a form with 

added « like the ON. //o« 'light,' 'clear,' Ijlga 'give light' mentioned 

by Lottner ' Ztschr." vii. 186 (cp. also Zd. Taokah-na 'giving light.' 

Armen. lum'n ' moon,' Hiibaohmann ' Ztachr.' xxiii. 35, AS. iiox-an, 

iiar-on ' give light,' Fick i'. 199). — The Lith. ?ariia-* corresponds in 
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form completely with the Gk. Xrvxil-r, bat is used ouly of csitlie ftnd 
horses {Nesselraann). The same adjective b to be euen in tho Ir. 
Ivach-te ' white-hot ' (Stokes). The fact that «a interchanges with fi in 
the Olr. t6c?iaran ' latema,' Corn, lugara 'lucerna' (Z'. 778, 827) 
proves these words to be really Celtic. Cp. Z*. 23 note. 

89. AtI<o-f. — Skt. vfka-3. — Lat. lupus, Sabine irpvs, 

— Goth, vul/s. — ChSl. vlUk-'H, Lith. vMka-s wolf. 
Bopp ' 01.; Pott ii'. 356, cp. W. i. 1283, 1291. — Benf. ii. 26, Grimm 
' Geacb,' 332, Fiirat^mann ' Ztschr.' i. 494, Schleicher ■ Beitr.' i. 6, where 
varka-s is rightly given as the primitive form (cp, Zend vehrka), from 
which came by metathesia vraka-i, vlaka-a, vhiko-i, with loss of v \vKo-t 
for fXcio-t. — Spiegel 'ZtEchr.' xiii. 366, Stier xi. 143, where traces in 
Albanian of (be initial ti are noticed. The Bimilarity of sound then 
with No. 88 is only apparent. — Schleicher denies rightly that vulpe-t 
cnn possibly belong here, but lujm-a cannot be Beparutod from Xino-t, 
ji appears also in the Sabine irjiu-s (Corsecn i'. 116) or hirpu-s (t'aul- 
'Epit.' 106), and we have a clear instance of Lat. p for Indo-Ocrra. A in 
gaepio, praesaepe by the side of Gk. ai^Ki-s. Cp. No. 566. On v as the 
representative of a primitive a see p. 713. The root is generally sought 
for in the Skt. vmf£ ' lacerare,' which would bo favoured by Hesychius't 
ttTuXitriinv- dni'n/iti-: Pictet i. 431 goes to the rt. v<irk vrak 'draw,' 
'drag ' which may be aeenmed for ii.Ka (No. 22), in which case \iaaft 
would mean 'robber.' Pick i'. 213 holds both roots to be identical. 
Xiino-i with tlie by-form SkK6c (Hesych.) aluo menUH a kind of spldor. 
iXii.it brings us again to fiUa (Job. Schmidt 'Voc' ii. 338). 

90. Root )ja« (taK-ap beatas, fictK-p6-t long, fiiJKo-s length, 

fiCLKfSvo-^ thin, MaKtSovef. 

Zd. ma^-aiih size, ma^-iCa large. 

Lith. mdk-u I can (1). 

The physical meaning of juunp is utill to be seen in the derived 

me&ning 'rich' .\ 68 iu-Sf>A( luitapot arr Spovpav. Hence fiiicaptt as an 

epithet of the gods, like Upi-t which in UpAt tjlKf □ 407 still mi-Mim 

'great,' 'mighty.' Sonne 'Ztscbr.' x. 130, Fick i*. 168. Cp. No*. 

462, 473. 

91. ft^K-mv. Dor. fidK-^ov poppy. — OHO. mdyo (at m 

mti^an), U}. mdn. [Oena. 3£o/m.] — CbSL mak^ 
papaver. 

Pott i'. 113. — Perhapi H railed from tbe iMigtl] of tlw at«Ik sod n 
rebJed tu Xo. 90, Pick i*. 707 coBDccta it villi tlie rt. moA {^^^wm) 
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92. Root MUK itro'fiva-<j-a> blow one's nose, fivK-rrip noae, 

Skt. niuk munU-a-mi let loose, let go. 

Lat. mung-o muc-v^s anivcl, tmicefe to be musty, 
■mucor mould, viucedo snivel. 

ChSl. mok-n^-ti madefieri, moditi madefacere, vtoci 
urina. 

Olr. mucc {st. muncd) pig, Cymr. mock. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. ii;. 575, Stokes ' Beitr.' yiil. 316. — Also /nl^wc 
'blenny,' Lat. mugil (?) are related. Heliu' 538 adds from tlio 
vegetable HogdoiD the lacon. niiajpov, fioiiajpos, 'almond,' ' jiut.' as 
being a mucilagiuoua fiiiit. — It is noteworthy with reBpect to the 
menniug of the Skt. word that ace. to the P. W, it generally has fairn- 
mulram, i. e. ' Etei'cue et arinam ' as ite object, and that also the 
GubBtautiTcB mUS-atia-Tn, mukah-ana-m (from the lengthened form 
nmij(/i ^ Gk. tiu|) are often used of liqnidB. aiiCuatrat aiaiwT'}p in 
HeBych. are remarkable. — Is it not poeaible that the promontory 
tAvKoKr) (cp. Vlttitak7)ira6v) meant ' little enout,' like the Norse names 
ia-naesl — mungo : 7nuk=pingo: ;«i (No. 101). 

93. vcK-v-s corpse, piicv-t-a funeral offering, yfK-p6-f 

dead. 
Skt. rt. ttdf (itd^-a~mi and nd^-ja-mi) disappear, perish, 
na^d-ja-mi destroy, lose, nat^a-s disappearance, fall, 
7idsh-(rd danger, destruction. — Zd. na^u (m. f.) 
corpse, na^-ista very pernicious. 
Lat. )i£x, nec-o. 
Goth, nau-s, naui-s i-eifpos. 
ChSl. navt mortuus. 
Olr. ^c (st. ancii) death, Com. ancoa. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W.ii. 2, 540,Windi8ch 'Ztaohr.' xiii. 275, Diefen- 
bach ' Vergl. Wiirterb.' ii. 103. Grimm 'iib. Diphthonge nach wegge- 
fallenen Conaonanten ' p. 9 explains nau-e to be from nag-u-s. — That 
noeert, noxa are related (Bopp ' Comp. Gr.' i. 273) is established by 
the proved use of the root in Skt. and Zend. >wro-r. Ion. vovao-t vliich 
comes very near in meaning to this root ia explained by the by-form 
naf (ji^fM-Ait-* ' pemicious'), given in the P. W. The primary form 
is 'poytjo'S, whence, with the regular change of y to ira (later a) and 
diphthongization (cp, ^auS6t and Kov/fo') came vouiror, (' Stud.' x. 
328.) 

94. mJ£ (at. wkt) night, vvKT-ap, vvKT-^po-s, vvKrep-ivo-i, 

yvxio-s nightly, vvKTtpt-i night-bird. 
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Skt. wait, ndk-ti-3 nigbt, ndk-ta-m noctu. — Zd. nakh- 
turu or nakhtru nightly. 

Lat. nox (at. nocti), noctu, nocturnu-s, nocCua. 16 

Goth, nahts, OHG. naht. 

Lith, ■nak-li-s, ChSl. noS-li night. 

Olr, iji-noct, in-nocht hac nocto (Z^. 609). 
Bopp ■ Gl.,' Beuf. ii. 57, ScLleioli. ' Ksl.' 1 25.— Ace. to Linker ' Jahn'a 
Jahrb.' 89, 714, theftiU form of the nom. siocft-a is probably preserved 
in Enn. ' Ann.' v. 92 V., the Btem-form which may be assumed in 
place of wKT, in compounds like mcrl-TtXaynTo-t (Roediger 'de comp.' 
p. 53). Even the Skt. form n<ikti-» only occurs in a eingle passage in 
tbe RgVL'da. The hiter Skt. nif and Hi'fS are (in spite of Pott W. 
L 550, who is emphatically opposed by Aecoli ' Fonulog.' 39) not to he 
sepsrat«d from nak. — The root ie clearly No. 93, since night is 'no 
man'i friend.' 

95. oIko-s (FoiKo-s) house, oIk-io-v, oU-ta, oi'«-ti;-s house- 

fellow, oiKf-a dwell. 
Skt. ve^d-n, ve^-ja-m, ve^-man house, vi\ (f.) dwelling- 
place, house, pi. vii^-aa men, subjects, vig-pdti-a 
lord of the house or community. — Zd, vi^ house, 
village, clan, vi(^-paiti chief of the clan. 
Lat. vicu-s (veicu-s), vic-inu-H. 
Goth, veih-8 K^/^rj, dypSs, OHO. wich dwelling-place, 

borough. 
ChSl. fi»l praedium, OPr. wais-pattin housewife, Lith. 
vesz-pat-8 lord. 
Bopp • Gl.,' Pott a 2, 581, Scbleich. ' Kal' 48, 98, Pictet ii. 238, 384, 
CoFGBen i'. 380. — f Boeotian in fvxia (Ahr. ' Aeol.' 1 70), a trace of it 
may be seen in o-ono-r, and the Elic SoiKii. Lith. veast-^al-t lord ' only 
nsed of God and the king' (Schleicher). Pick (' Bezzenb. Beitr.' iii. 
168) establishes as a Gk. correlative of the shorter Skt. wif, Zd. 
«i(f 'house,' 'clan,' the word rpix<'-t''-«(=''P'-0''^'"), t 177, an epithet of 
the Dorians. 'Withrpi;(Q- cp. the advs.rpi^tjand rpixa. Tbe root is No. 
24 c. Ace. to Justi p. 281 v'uj in Zend means 'a community of fifteen 
men aod women.' aixo-t then is ' tbe house ' in the sense of the place 
and the sum of tbe people who ' come ' to live there (cp. Skt. gd-ja-a 
* bouse,' ' household,' from rt. ga, gam, ' go '), BJ/io-t (No. 265) is the 
' building.' — Tbe Olr. fuJi ' pagus,' Cora. guAc are borrowed from 
the Latin (like fin=vinum). 

96. oKTu eight, SySoo-s the eighth. — Skt. ashiau, ashtdn 

eight, ashta-mds the eighth. — Zd. astan (n. aata) 




eight, astema the eighth. — Lat. octo, oetam-a. — 

Goth, ahtau. — Lith. asst&ni, ChSl, ostnt. — Olr. 

oct, ochl(n-), Cymr. wytli. 

Bopp ' Gl.,' ' Comp. Or.' ii. 75, Pott ' Ziihlmethode " 165. — The dual 

form ill Skt,, Ok,, and Lat. ia striking, on which see a conjecture hy 

GraaBmanu 'Wtb.' 145. and also the weukeoitig of the favourite kt in 

tlie Ok. Syioo-t (cp. p. 636), which wemH to occur also in iyBdSicw' Sotrla 

ira/ii 'Aftjwu'oK TtXotp)M'w) eijo-*; (Heeyoh.). Cp. Ascoli 'Stud.'ix. 358. — 

The Skt. sh ia here evidently weakened from A. — We may just refer 

here to ABColi'e invest igationa as to the original final letter of this 

and other numeralB('Di uu gruppo di desineuze, Instil. Lomb. 1868"), 

(CoFBsen ii'. 483). 

97. Root ncK n-cK-o), Trefic-(a, vfK-Te-at, jreie-Tto comb, shear, 
iTfK-os, TTOKO-i fleece, wool. — Lat. pec-t-o, pect-en, 
— OHG./oAa eriiiis. — lath, pegz-ti pluck, puU hair. 

A European word. — Orimm. ' Oesch.' i, 396, Pott W. iii. 1 79, Pick 
i'. 658. That sheep were plucked before they were shorn is shown by 
Hehn' 469, henco the Burrival of the phrase ttpm ■niwii' [a 374). 

98. irtXfKv-s, ■TTiXtK-pa (HoBych.) axe, 7T«X*«ica-(u hew, 

wfXfK-iio) cut oft', TTiXfKKo-i', iriXfKKO-s axe-handle, 
mX(K-ai wood-pecker, — Skt. parapis hatchet, 
battle-axe. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. L 500. The root ia tmX for an older par (cp. 

ChSlpra-li 'ferire'), lengthened to .r(X«, cp. Tt>i«, n\ay No. 367. 

The double « ia evidently for «f. as in ykiata y\ui.in,t (Hes.) i.e. 

yXfKfa. On the vowel that haa been developed after the X see 

p. 730. 

99. nevK-Ti pine, wevx-mv pine-grove, /TtuK-triot. — OHG. 

fiuh-ta. [Germ. Fichte^ — Lith. pusz\-a pine, /lus- 
eyna-s pine- forest. 
Pott ii'. 246, 285, Benf. ii, 76 f —Pick 'Or. u. Occ.'iii. 115 shows 
that iti-rv-t ' pine,' which I formerly with Benfey put here, is clearly 
analogous to the Skt. pitu-darv-t, the name of an Indian pine with 
the various forms putu-darw-a, jnla-darurs (ddru ' tree,' cp. No. 275) 
and conjectures Ihat the root in Skt, 'iBjnnv,piv (ttI-ioi- No. 363) with 
the meaning ' trickle down ' (of the resin), properly ' overflow.' pi-nu-i 
(cp. Corssen ii*. 270) will then be only another nominal form of the 
same ; also jrlotra together with pi-x and the Lith, jtiJL-i-s, ChSL pik-ia 
' pitch ' must have come from the same root. The relation of the Skt. 
;>t^ii(forpt»^f)'BUiae,"gum' to these words has not yet been suffi- 
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ciently explained. It appears then that the k that appears in pix and 
can be inferred from ulaaa fur iti-K-ia is derivative. Cp. Eehn* 269. 

100. Root niK viK-p6-s, nevK-eSapo-?, irfVK-dXinos bitter, 

shai-p, 4\(-7rfVK4s i^iXoi) pointed. 
Skt. pii;-u)ia~3, adj. alondoroua, treacherous, subst. 

traitor (?), 
OHG. f^k'jan hate, feli-kla feud. [Germ. Fehde, 

Eng.>«.] 
Lith. p\k-ta-a bad, pyk-ti to be angry, peik~ti deapise, 

scold. 
Olr. 6ech (at. paica) enemy. 
Pott ii', 600, W. iii. 182, Benf. ii. 79, Pick \\ 674 f.. Stokes ' Beitr.' 
viii. 317. — Connejtion with Nob. 99 and 101 is prohahle. Od t and i 
cp. what is said at No. 82. If the fundamental meaning is ' prick,' as 
Corsseu also supposes (i". 533), we shall be more incUued to connect 
the L»t. pig-e-l me (g for c as in viginti) than prjor, and certainly than 
feceare, which has not at all the notion of malice in it. 

101. Root niK TToiK-Cko-i party-coloured, iroiKiW-a make 

gay- ^ 

Skt. jof'f {pic-a-mi) adorn, fashion, form, pif (f.) orna- 
ment, pe^-as form, image, pe^ald-s artiatically 
shaped, beautiful. 

Lat. pinff-o, pic-tor, pic-tttra. 

Ooth. jilu-faih-s TroAu-rroiViXof, OHG./^A variegatus. l^ 

ChSl. i^sti-ii variegatus, pia-ati write. 
Grimm ' Gesch.' 396, Schleicher ' Ksl.' 1 20, Pott W. ii. 2, 563. — 
According to the ' Ptsb. Wtb.' the real meaning of the Skt. root eeems 
to be ' work at with a sliarp tool,' hence it is also used of the carving 
and cutting up of meat. And since the Romans as well use pingere 
with and without aca in the sense of embroider, connexion with 
Noa. 100 and 99 is probable. I give then 'prick' oa the funda- 
mental meaning, whence all the other meaninga may be easily 
derived. [Cp. AS, /dA 'foe,' and/dA 'varioB,' and Grimm 'Diet.' 
8. V. /eWe.] The Skt. pe^as is used of gay stuff, pi^ag-kdn of a 
Webster or embroideress, In Zend too there occurs pi^a, pae^nh in 
the sense of ' form,' ' omsmont.' This word then tells lis the fact in the 
lustory of Art that acraCching was prior to colouring with the Indo- 
Germans ; the application of the word to writing in the old Persian 
ni-pit (Schweizer ' Ztsohr.' xv. 315) and in Slavonic has its ana- 
logy in ypafft-a (No. 138). In Gk. too an inscribed law tablet was 
according to Pittakoa (Diog. La. i, 77) noulXov fuXoc {xa\ imi Kpoiirov 
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(fpstnjflffr), t/c opx^t l^'Trti V ™' noucAov, tif>ij, f vXov, (rjnalvtav rii" t/Sftov). 
There is a good deal of douLt about the tuiattest«d Skt. pin^, which 
along with other meaninga hua also that of ' pingere.' pingo : pie^= 
nwngo (No. 92): muk. — Lobeck 'Proleg.' 113 annot. 1. 

102. Stem irXaK, irXd^ fiat surface, irXaK-iyo-s made of 

planks, irXaKovi flat, (flat) cake. 
Lat. planc-a plate, slab, ptanc-us fiat-footcd, pla- 
nus flat, level. 
ORQ.fiah. 

lAih.. plaaz-ta-kdjQa.ihB3iA,}}l6k«zcza-s{ioT phkaztja-s) 
flat. 
Pott W. iii. 186, Grimm 'Gesch.' 397, Job. Schmidt 'Vocal.' i. 75. ~ 
The root seems to be the gome aa that of wX^criru, cp. ' lud. lect. Kil. 
aest. a. 1857' p. vi., and No. 367 b. — pla-nu-a for flac-nu-g. Pott 
compares also lanx (at. laiae), wiiich I with Leo Meyer 'Vergl. Gfr,' i, 
07 coiinect with Xin-or, Xm-i-e, Xik-omj (in the koivti, Xajtnw;) ' diah.' — 
Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 317 connects the Olr. hcc, gen. licet (at. j^ane&X) 
' flagstone,' which miut not be confounded with lia, gen. liae ' etone ' 
('cob'Z". 259). 

103. Koot itXCK irXfK-oi plait, jrXey-/io, ttXok-^ a plait, 

irXoK-afio-s lock {of hair). 
Skt. rt. parU (pr-nd-K-mi) mix, mingle, connect, 
prk-lis contact, a-prk mixedJy, pra^-na-s plait, 
basket (1). 
Lat. plec-t-o, am-pUc-t-or, plic-o, du-plex. 
Qoiil. Jlak-t-6m, dat. pi. irXiy fiavi,/al-th-a ttti/o-ito), 

ORG. Jtih.tn,Jlah-s flax. 
ChSl.^fc-(-^ I plait. 
Bopp ' 01.,' Benf. ii 97, Pick i'. 681, Pott W. iii. 190. — The use for 
describing esclusively plaiting and folding is confined to the Euro- 
pean languagee, while the Skt. words have a more general meaning. — 
Ifla Schleicher 'Kal.' 120. — Perhaps nopKos ' net' belongs here too, with 
older p for X with which Walter ' Ztachr.' xii. 378 uonnects Parca (cp. 
KXai^ai) as spinner of the thread of &te. Ebel ' Ztechr.' vi. 217 com- 
pares irdpitT-t ' a ring,' with the OHG. fetga. In the ChSl. plet^ and 
the Qath. fitllha alike the guttural is forced out. — I fail to see any 
connexion with ttXiVo-ibAk ' stride,' irXi;[dt ' interfeminium,' nXi'| ffftna. — 
Walter 'Ztschr.' xii. 420 connects also pUlff-a 'net,' 'snare,' 'carpet,' 
Corsflen i'. 35 eom-pe-sco for com-per-aco. 

104. wopKo-i pig. — Lat. porcu-s, Umbr. purka, porea. — 
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W BE 

f OHG. farah. [AS. fearli, Eng. farrow.] — Lith. 

r pdrsza-a pig, sucking-pig, ChSl. prasf. — Olr. 

ore pig. 
Kuhn in Web. ' Ind. Stud.' I 348, Grimm ' GeBch." 37, Schleicher 
' Ksl.' 121, Windiach ' Beitr." viii. 7. — nip<o-t ie attested to be a Gk. 
wordbyVarroL. L. t. 597 MiUl, — Pictet ii. 82 compare b the OHO. 
furh ' fiirrow ' with the Lat, porea in the sense of ' field-l>ed,' ' ridge 
between two furrows' (according to Rhys ' Rev. Cell.' i. 352 we may 
add the OCymr. ree ' buIco' Z". 1063). going to the notion of ' rooting 
up' for the connexion between the two, a notion which however 6nda 
no support in the Skt. par/l (No. 103): Fich 'Ztschr.' xviii. 413.— A 
European word. 

105. ffKaia-s left, iTKat6-TT]-s, aKato-frCvt} left-ha.Ddedncsa. 

— Lat. scaevu-s, scaevi-ta-s, Scaevola, scaeva (Fest. 
p. 325). 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Benf. i, 619, Schleicher ' Ksl.' 138, Kuhn ' ZtBchr." iv. 
22. Grimm 'Gesoh.' 993, where the Low-Oerman Kheef, the High- 
German acheih, tehd) (obliquua) and the Slov. tivi, jxt-ievi ' slanting ' 
are compared. The primitive form ekaija-i is probably related to 
ifKavpa-t (with projecting ankleB) and the Lat. teauru-g, AlM>ut the 
last-mentioned word CorBsen i*. 350 has a different view. — The 
aynonymouB words from Skt. {*a«j<f-*= Zd. havja) and C'hSl. {tiiff 
cannot easily be connected with the Gk. and Latin words. 

106. Stem cKoAn a-KaXo'^, oTrdXa^, d-mrdXa^ mole. 
Lat. 8ca/p-o scratch, Bagr&ve, gcalp-ru-m, talji-a mole. 
OHG. sceliva scraphia, siliqua. 
Lith. sklemp-iu cut iDto{^). 

Pott i'. 140.— On the prothetio d see Lob. ' Elem.' i. 15, who murt 
be right in comparing oHaWn, (ruAtr: <rjui> = f iltir (Atrofioi) : f«X, 
/SoX. — -lalp-nvaixat lie far gCalp-a. Cp. pp. 552 and 700 and No. 521. — 
Ficki*. 811 puts (aXtnma (niXatpat, hence with aspirated v) with tealjio. 
Cp. Corssen i'. 547. 

107. (TKavS-aXo-v, iTKav8d\Ti-6po-v trap-stick. 
Skt. skand (nkdnd-d-mi) dart, leap, leap upon, pra- 

skand leap fortb. 
Lat. gcand-o, de-gcend-o. 
Olr. geg-caind (perf.) he leapt. 
Pott i'. 249, Bopp ' Gl' — Since the Skt. gkand also means ' cadere,' 
■ 'li,' ' eSaere,' and the root seems to have as its primitive meaning 
that oT' swift, darting movement," the Lith. liCTuf-tt 'wnk down' may 
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pOEsibly belong here. But with crcafu (No. 573) there is no connexion, 

nor with irxaC'"' ' set free,' ' let go,' ' split,' which Pick i'. 806 puta 

along with these words. — Aseoli 'Lautl.' p. 28. 

' 108. Root CKOn cTKijir-T-aj support, Dor. (TKa-iro?, o-^^ir- 

rpo-v, <TK^n-Q>y staff, o-Kijjr-To-s flash of lightning. 

Lat. scdp-us shaft, scip-io atafi", ecop-ae twigs, 

8cSp-ti-8 stalk, scop-io stalk, scam-nu-m bench. 
ON. akap-t, OHG. scaf-t hostile (?). 
Benf. I. 655, who compares the Skt. akahh, skamhh ' fiilcire ' in in- 
fringement of the phonetic laws. Pott W. v. 213. I cannot B^ree 
with Beufey and Kuhii'a extenaiye combinations (' Ztschr.' i. 139, iv, 
32), according to which o-it stands for itt. — A weaker form of the root 
is trtac, <riH/«r, whence anliiw-T-^n, iraTr-ai', to which acip'io cornea near. — 
CorsBeii i'. 401, 128. — Fick i'. 807 separates the Teutonic words, which 
Le puts with tixtban. 

109, Root cKan iTKair-T-a dig, aKav-dvf] spade, vKdn-f- 

To-i, KdntTO-i ditch. 
ChSI. kop-a-ti fodere, Lith. k&p-a-s grave-mound, 

OPr. enkop-t-s buried. 
Pott i'. 141, Schleicher ' KbI.' 95, Benf. i. 192, Pick i'. 807.— On tha 
initial letter Lob. ' El.' L 1 25. The <j> in imatfia, imiijniv, ana^, {m^Hpif 
or co^uifii} (fox) is an after- formation ; the meaniup 'dig' and 'hollow 
out ' are united in irtai}>ot, which meaus in Hes. 'Epy. 570 ' di^ng,' 
but usually like <r«J^ ' a hollow.' — Benf. ' Ztschr.' vii. 52 connects 
with this root not only anin-ap-ro-v ' carpeutei''s axe' (No. 68 b), but 
also the Lat. xcah-o {acaher, scab-i«3) with weakening of y to 6. Since 
Corsseu i'. 128 actually quotes the form acajires, and the meaning 
' torn, rough, scratched,' might well aiise from the origiiinl idea of the 
root, this combination may be correct. — On another tide — since a p 
at the end of a root sometimes escapea the regular change — ia suggested 
the comparison of the Teutonic words &A(yf (OS. iJcap), Goth. wKp 
ttXoioii (cp. <rit(i</)-oi) with the common idea of ' something hollowed out ' 
(cp. kdIXoi i^«). Cp. No. 56. They remind us specially of o-mi^fo-w, 
oKihf)-^ ' fan.' Jurmann ' Ztschr.' si. 389 connects with tliem even the 
Qoth. ga-akap-jaii. (Germ, te/ioffin 'make'), OHG. ae^ffan (scoop out) 
and MHG. achuofe. Germ. Schaufd ' shovel.' Sctiaffen accordingly 
would mean to prepare by hollowing out. Cp. Fictet ii. 85. Zimmer 
' Suff. a ' p. 299. [Are not OE. ekep or slip ' o. round basket ' or * a 
beehive,' AS. acepor Keop,\.Q. schapp, and the ME. kcoo^ also akin }] 

110. Stem (TKapT aKQ>p gen. o-xaT-os, <TKa>p-ia dross.— 

Skt. ava-skara-a excrement. — Lat. sltrc-vs, ster- 
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Cguiliniu-m. — AS. skeam dung. — CbSl, ekvrU^na 
mquinamentum, skar-ed-ovaii Sf pSeXvTTetrBat. — 
Cymr. ysgarth excretion. 
Fick ii', 269, Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 317. — The fltem-fbrm is nKopr, 
whence came okot like ijwaT from ij^-opr: in the nom. and ace. length' 
eniog occurred on account of its being a monosyllable, — The change 
into eUTc, Jenied by Coresen i'. 178, ia after the pattern of the Gk. 
vTtpy-am-s Kanpiif Hesycli., where n ib softened to y. The meaning of 
uKup-ia ia to be Been also in the Lat. slercun ferri. The root in ikar 
'depart,' 'separate ' (No. 76).— The Skt. frfAri is better eeparated from 
these words {cp. No. 28). But we shall see directly in No. 1 1 1 an unmia- 
takeable example of an interchange of organ similar to that which we here 
suppose to liavo taken place between the sterna ekai-l and stark. — The 158 
old guttural haa aurvived in the Lat. tnua-cer-da, su-eer-da. Cp. p. 697. 

111. Root cKcn aK(iT-T-o-iiai spy, (Tkojt-^, trxoir-id watch- 

tower, tTKow-fXo-s rock(?), a-KOTr-6-s a apy, eiia, 
o-Ktoi/' owl. 
Skt, spa^ (pa^-ja-jiii) look, spof, spa^a-» spy, watch- 

mao. — Zd. ^a^ look at, guard, fptif a spy, 
Lat. spec spec-i-o (»pic-i-o), con-spic-i-o, spec-ula, 

apec-ulu-m, spec-to. 
OHG. speh-6-m, spdh~i prudens, callidus. 
CbSl. pas-li tend, graze, pts-it dog. 
Bopp 'Gl.' S.V. jwf. Pott W. ii. 2, 543, Kuhn 'Ztachr.' iv. 11, 
Miklos. 'Lex.' 657. — The metatheaia of the organ is unmiatakeable, the 
fundamental meaning is ' spy.' On Homer'a atoTrtXot {7rpo,9X7Ti erinf- 
wrty), which did not yet mean ' cliff,' see Doederlein 'Gl.' 2358.— <nci^ 
■* BO called from its sharp sight, oKim-r-u perhaps from a mocking glance 

(Fick i^ 809 otherwise). Athen. liv. 629 f. is impoHant for the con- 
nexion of <TKa>yfr with the rt. ir«ir — (reu^, OKosntviia. Jfr Bi 6 OKoiil' Taw 
AaoaKanovrray ro ajctl^, a'pa' Tiji- X''/" ^'P '''"' fT^irou aKVfmitdTav. — 

Corasen i*. 379 places here the Lat. pic-us, pioa along with other 
names of birds. 

112. aKi-d shade, trKta-po-i shady, (TKid-m overshadow, 
tTKtd-? (st. tTKiaS) awning. 

Skt. Uhdja for shljd shade, glimmering. 
OS. ski~mo, MHG. achi-me, eche-me ehade. 
ChSL stejil shade, Lith. 8ze-sz'4-li-s shade, shadow. 
Olr. adath scutum (st. scaita), OArcm. scoU (Z^. 97). 
Bopp ■Gl.,' Pott i". 243, Benf. i. 610, Miklosich 'Lex.,' Stokea 
'Beitr.' viii. 317. — Heeych. has the forma atma- ananai, inmS^ 
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auaKutv, (rnofSuw' crKiiiSiov, whence wa may infei' a lost form maa 
wliich came from tkajd (vxaia). I once thought the root to be 
tki, but Waiter 'Ztschr.' xii. 385 points out that we could arrive 
from ska as well at (tki-o (cp. rt. in by the aide of iro No. 371, Kpint 
No. 76) and even at axi-po-v 'umbrella,' ffni-jio-t 'country covered 
with vegetation ' (Boeckh's note to ' C. I. Gr.' iii. p. 706). Con- 
sequently I now refer with him and Leo Meyer 'Vergl. Or.' i. 340, 
both these words and agrf-vfi ' tent,' ana-rot ' darkneES ' (cp. icv-^ror), Olr- 
icdth ' shade,' Goth, skadu-s, and witli determinative d the Skt. £iad 
• cover,' ic/tdl-lra-7n ' umbrella,' with formative p aiU-ir-at ' protection ' 
with its related words (p. 705) alt to the rt. e/ta. Corsaen (and also 
Benfey ' Or. u. Occ' ii. 569) is no doubt right in connecting the Lat, 
co-sa (for scad-ta), caa-sis 'helmet' and eas-tru-m (Umbr. eaitru-o, 
Obc. eastro-u3, Aufr. and Eirchh. ii. 159) in the sense of 'means of 
defence' with the secondary rt. akad (' Beitr.' 449). — The Ir. cathirgea. 
eathrach ' town,' which Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 31 7 identifies with caitrum, 
is formed like naiiiir gen. nathrach ' water-snake,' and points to a root 
syllable ca or ska, certainly not skad. Cp. Fick i". 516. —With the 
presumable ikaja we may perhaps connect cat'CU-B, Goth, haih-a, Olr. 
edech 'bibd,' as it were 'inro-i-ito-r 'shady,' 'dark,' while co-rfe{()-» 
may he regarded as derived from a diminutive teo-cu-lu-s (cp. Redi- 
euln-a) : (op. Spiegel ' Beitr.' ii. 264, othei-wise Pott ii'. 446). Cp. 
Corssen ' Nacbtr.' 263. 
SB 113. Root cKuiTKei;-^ clothing, cr^ctS-o! furniture, (rK<u(£-jf-«> 

prepare, equip — itkv-t-o-9, k^-t-o-v skin, eirt- 
oKv-vio-v the skin of the brow. 
Skt. *Am {sku-nd-mi) cover, overwhelm. 
Lat. ob-scu,-nt-8, ecu-tu-m, cii-ti-a. 
AS. scii-a, scA-va umbra, caligo, ON. ski/ (Elng. sky) 
cloud- covering, heaven, OHQ. skiu-ra receptacu- 
lum, AS. /nld hide. 
WbEuaa. sk'&-ra skin, hide, ChS!. sti-iU a.<nrCi. 
Olr. ce6 cloud. 
PottW. i. 1354, Benf. i. 611, Pictet ii. 224, Brilckner 'Slav.Fremd- 
wbrter dea Litauischen' 133. — Tlie connesion of (rrE-T-o-t, nu-r-o-r 
(rycurt), cU'(i-s is uomistakeable (cp. No. 573) ; on the r see ' Ztfichr.' 
iv. 215. Kv-T-ot 'a hollow' belongs to No. 79. — o-kUXo-v 'equipment' 
presents difficulties : it is distiuct from irtCXo-v ' hide ' and can no more 
be separated from apoliu-Tn than from avM-w (cp, inniXtiia) while irKv\6-u 
(cover) again resembles our root in sound. Cp. Kuhn iv. 35, Corasen i'. 
625, who regards the hquids in these words as radical, and accordingly 
gives akur, o-mX aa the root. — Cp. No. 112. 
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114. Root cKuA ffKvWto pull off, flay, a-KvX-fia a pulling 

off, KO'O-KvX-fidTia leathor-paringa. 
Lat. quisquil-iae. 
Pott W. ii. 1, 699, Benf. i. 200.— Cp. No. 113 and rt. (tuqX (uoder 
ISo. 106), atoK too appears as the root with related meaiiiiiga ; anSK-v- 
0pa-t ' lopped,' ' poor,* again witliout a xuXo-r ' mutilated,' coXov-iu, and 
with fonnatiTe n- o-koXi^-t-b ' lop,* o-toXo^ ' stake ' (J). Corsflen ' Beitr.' 
450, i'. fi24, Walter 'Ztschr.' »ii. 380. — HKntuA/uiria according to Heaych. 
TO Tmv fivpaiiv ntpua>iiitaTta, quttquiliae according to Fest. p. 257, 
' dici putantur quidquid ex arhoribus minutie surculorutn foliommva 
cadit.' 

115. ipdXK-T}-? rib of a ship, €fi-<paXKO~w bind up, clasp 

round, ipoXKo-i bow-legged, 
Lat. /air (at. falc), Jiec-t-o,falc-o (1). 
Buttm. 'Lexil.' i. 215 where the traditional meaning of (^Xit<!-r 
(only in B 217) springing from an absurd et.jTiiology is eatisfactorily 
refuted. — i^oXitij-E according to Pollux i. 85 to td arilp^ irpotnjXovfiiiHty, 
i. e. ' the curved timbers nailed to the keel-beams,' and forming the 
rounded hold of the abip. — iii(fni\Kovfuvoit, according to Suid. (ed. Bernh. 
ii, 222) irtpijTtwXr/fUvoK, 'bound round with twined cords,' so that 
0oXii^E must mean ' bow-legged.' — The Lat. _/(i/co«m rests on the same 
footing as it is esplnined by Paul. 88 'dicuntur quorum digiti pol- 
lices in pedibus intra sunt curvati, a similitudine falcis ' (cp. Loewe 
'Prodrom.' 390), also /ate. — We are reminded also of the OHG. balco 
' beam,' but the c is not according to rule. [See Qrinun ' Diet.' 
ii. 1039,] 
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Greek y corresponds to Indo-Gerraanic g. In Sanskrit it ia 170 
represented by g and g, in Zend by 17, gh,j, s, zh, in Latin by 
g, in Gothic by k, in Chureh-Slavonio by g, s, S, in Lithuanian 
by g, £, in Old Irish by g, seldom by fi. — On the traces of two 
different g'a see p. 87. 

116. &y-o^ guilt, object of awe, «V-ay-^f accursed, i£-yio-r 
fiLo-pos, ay-ijf cursed. 
Skt. dg-as vexation, offence. 
Benf. i. 149, Bopp 'GI,' — At both these places the entirely different 
^Jia» is wrongly compared (rt. d^ No. 1 6G). — ^The spiritus lenia of 4yo» 
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ii not merely Ionic, but is now read in Thucydides and in oUier 
authors ; that fyuT with the meauing iuap6t has the smooth breathing 
is espreBHiy stated in the ' E. M.' a. v. In Ayns in Hipponax fr. 1 1 
Bergk" &s ol fiin Ayii Bovnakif noTtjpiiiiTo the E^>ir. asp. is of doubtful 
authority.— With the rt. iy=Skt.^(? (No, 118) there is no relatiou- 
ahip. — Delbiilck calls my attention to the fact that as in Thuc. i. 
12G wo have oyac r^s BtaZ, BO in Skt. we have div&ndm agat, i. e. 

tLv Siuf ayot. 

117. Root ar ^y-o), dy-iPt-m drive, lead, ay-6-j, ix-rmp 

leader, £y-a>y contest, ay-via. street, 3y-/io-r line, 

swathe, dy-pa the chase, 
Skt. ay (dg-d-mi) go, drive, awing, a^d-s driver, 

Off-ird-s agile, dg-man train, ag-mds way, train, 

ag-i-s race. — Zd. az lead, drive. 
Lat. ag-o, ag-men, ag-ilt-s, amb-ag-es, ac-tor, ac-tu-s, 



ON. ak-a vehere, vehi. 
Olr. ato-m-aig adigit mt 
atiife, dm (at. agmen) e 



^Z'.^ 



0), it, (gen, 
)tium. 



d^a) 



Bopp 'Gl.,' Grimm ' GeBch.* 408, Plctet ii. 6, Pott W, iii, 364, Stokes 
'Beitr.' viii. 318. — The ngreement in the developement of the mean- 
ing is remarkable. Cp. especially dy-i-a and ay-iiv, Skt. d^-Um dg-ami 
' I run a race,' like the Gk. lopt^u, Bualar aya, Lat. diem feslutn, paeem 
ago, and again the Lat. agon-ia 'beast for sacrifice," ayon-iu-wt 'festival,' 
the Marsian agiTia Jovias ' festival of Jovia ' according to Corsaen 
'Ztschr.' ix. 147. Doubt haa been thrown on the correspondence of 
; with ayptia, dypiu, (ai-ypf-a and the Zd. aara by Spiegel 
'Ztschr,' xxiii. 194. But the Lat. ind-dgo, ind-aga-re certainly start 
with the notion of driving wild beasts. lu the Homeric Sypti=:ayt 
appears the relationship to the stem-verb, while this verb itself when 
1 Soph. ' Ant.' 344 0£!Xov opvLdav ofupi^Xiir ayti, and in the 
phrase Sytir mil <^iptar, and in the poetical use of agere, comes vety near 
the meaning 'hunt.' The gloss dypi^uv is explained by Hesych. 
simply by A;/j»in^r. It is only in air-ilypf-To-t, jTrAa/-aypr-To-t, 
Kpt-dypa, mp-aypa that the meaning haa become general. — A con- 
aideratiou of such words as vTpar-irfo-t, apx-fty^-t, and of the ubo of 
171 vyiicrAii, Tiytpav, espcciiilly in Homer, will prevent us fram separating 
this word from the rt. ay. On the spir. nap. see p. 688. The poat- 
: meBaing of TyilirAit ' conBider,' ' think ' is shared by the 
primitive aya as well as by dweo. It arrives at it through the notion 
of ' poising,' ' weighing,' whence the Lat. agiita ' acapua tmtinac^' 
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ex-ig-ere, ex-a(g)-men, aleo er-ig-uu-s, wliicli thus meauB properly 
' exact,' and tliia use is quite common : ^yt rptaKmriovt SaptiKaut and 
metspliorically in Soph. '£1.' 119 imivrj yap □yiii' olmiri iruicu \-onT]s ayrip- 
panov axSo!. We may add afu>-t, eo that fiyds ugior properly =fiTO»i 
Synv ' haviug the weight of a niiiia.' There was no need at alt for the 
Skt. M which Pott (li'. 335) conjured np. as he might have seen from 
arr-d^M-t. aya-r ' very,' literully ' drawing,' with the Btem-fonn 
aya preserved in ny-qi^wp (cp. Koediger ' Conip.' p. 4) belongs to the 
same root. 

118. Root or SC-o-fiai fear, ay-to-i holy, dy-fo-y pure, 

oi.yi(ai, iv-ay i(o) consecrate, offer up. ^(iy-o? con- 
secration, aacrifice. 
Skt. jag (jdy-d-tiii) reverence, consecrate, sacrifice, 
j(tj-u8 awe, consecration, ja^-as, jag-nd-8 sacri- 
fice, jag-Ja-s venerable. — Zd. yaz to worship, 
Bacrifice, yaz-u lofty, sublime. 
Bopp'Gl.,' Pott W. iii. 576. — Sayiot luynt in Hesych. has nothing to 
do with this root : nor do I with Benfey i. 434 S. cotisider the Skt. 
jag and bhag to he the same root. Still Ibbh has the Lat. softer, ganeio 
anything to do with 3yiot. — - 1 write 3y-os (Hesych. iyntrita Svirlac) as 
distinguished from ayot 'curse' (No. 116) with Hermann on Aesch. 
■Choeph." 149; bo too Soph. 'Actlg.' 775 i>t Syot. 

119. dypo-s field. — Skt. djra-s surface, plain. — Lat. agef 

(st. agro). — Goth, akr-s field (acre). 
Grimm ' Qesch." 408, P. W., where conneiion with the rt. a^ ie con- 
jectured. The Skt. word slandE in the Vedas generally for the plain 
as opposed to the mountains. So tliat perhaps Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iii. 
334 and Fictet ii. 79 are right in thinking that dypdi is bo named ' a 
pecore agendo," like the German Trifl 'pasturage' from treihen 'to 
drive.' The general meaning of ' country,' ' plain,' ia often to be seen 
in aypis too, as also in its derivative oypto-c^Skt. agrja-B 'lying in 
the plain," and its meaning of ' wild," which occurs as early as Homer, 
is a striking evidence of the Greek's view of life, 

120. ail (st. aiy) goat, ai'y-i'-f goatskin, aiy-mv goat-stall, 
aty-aypos chamois. 

Skt. a^d-s buck, aja she-goat, dimin. agaka, agikd. 
Lith, oig-s he-goat, oz-kd. ahe-goat. 
Olr. ag allaid cervua (wild-buck), pi. aige deer, 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. iii. 136, Schleicher 'KbI.' 98, Stokes 'Beitr.' 
¥iiL 31S, Kohn 'Ztschr.' iii. 433, who will not hold the above words 
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connected ' until the at is explained.* I explain it by epentfaesiE, 
Btarting from a stem ayi, which we may give as a feminine by the eide 
oftheSkt. «^, t.e. opa (cp. p. 678). So Benf. ' Ztschr.' viii. 75, Pott 
ix. 175. The uom. 01$ may be derived etraight from alyi't with loss 
of I ; the Btem alyi is apparently preserred in atyi-fforo-s (Eoediger 
*Comp.' 55). It is not no very Bnrprising that uif sbonld then be used 
2 as a masculine as well, after the couaciouaueBs of ita origin had dia- 
appeared. — The old derivation from ata^a (at. air) ia false, the probable 
one is that from the rt. oy, cp. Skt. agird'S^ag-ili-s {P.W .). — Meineke's 
and M. Schmidt'H emendation of Hesych. Salmw aiya (■Ztachr.' xii. 216) 
has therefore do foundation. — It should be noticed with regard to the 
use of a'lyh that the Skt. a^ina-m means 'skin' in general ^ChSl. 
azno, jaxno ' akin,' ' leather ' (Fick i'. 479). 

121. Root dpr dpy-6-s, dpy-ij-s (at. dpytfr), dpy-€vv6-s, 
dpy-iv6-ti-^, £pyv'<f>o-s bright, white, dpyv-po-f 
silver, dpy-lXo-s white clay. 
Skt. drg-una-3 whitish, bright, rag-atds white, 

raijatd-m silver, rt, rag (ray-d-mi) Bhine. 
Lat. argu-o I make clear, argu-tu-a clear, plain, 
argentu-m, Ose. arag-eto-m silver, arg-illa white 
clay. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Benf. i. 104, Pott W. iii. 662, where ipyv^xi-s with 
apyi<pe-o-t ia rightly referred to the rt. ^Q=Skt. bhd 'ehine.' The 
position of the vowel in Skt. fluctuates, and it is doubled in the 
Obc. arag-eto-m and in the Zeud eremta of similar meaning. — Nitzch 
on |3 1 1 recognized that kvvh no^at apyol {apyhtoits) or apyol simply in 
the sense of 'swilt-footed' is connected with the idea of 'whiteness' 
by means of that of ' gleaming ' {juipiMpuym watav), 80 pedibus argO' 
tarier (Titio. v. 28 Eibbeck) is used of the feet of a man walkiug. — 
Sonne ' Ztschr.' s. 338.— Cp. No. 154.— The Olr.arget, Cymr. ariant 
are borrowed from Latin, Ebel 'Beitr,' ii. HO. 

122. Root rau, raf yav-po-s proud, ya-C-m rejoice, yt- 

yT]-9-a, yT)'Bi-a, yi}-$-os, yy}6-o<r^vri joy, yijflo- 

cryfo-s glad, yd-w-fiai rejoice, ydu-os gayneas, 

splendour. 

Lat, gau (Enn. Anna! 451), gau-d-eo, gavisu-s, 

gaud-iu-m. 
ON. kd-t-r laetuB. 
PottW. i. 741, Benf. ii. 114, Grimm 'Oesch.' 399.- The connexion 
of these words is denied by Dietrich 'Jahn'a Jahrb.' 81, 38, and 
Hugo Weber ' Etymol. Unterauch.' 93. Both assume a rt. i^i with a 
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secondary rt, ym like ifx"' from ^ (No. 40T), and for the other wordB 
yan. Since, however, we find in the related languagea no support for 
the»e supposed roots, and are ahle to support by analogies all the 
changes of sound, I hold to my own view, yaf-i-u becomes ya^i-a aa 
Kaf-i-a becomes Ka-i-a (No. 44), yaf-n-iMH yd-m-iuu as lAof-vi-s iik6-vi-t 
(No. 61)- ya^os (with yarda 'shine') can have been formed by the 
Buffix -mr like fS-vot, ix-«ii. — It is not improbable that d-you-iJ-r, 

a-yin/-p6'S 'proud,' d-ya-la-iial RDtl aya-^ol With ayi] 'astonishment' are 

related, and from these again dytiXXoi, ayavo-t, etc, seem not far re- 
moved, though I gi-ant they admit of other explanations (H. Weber 
p. 49, Pick i', 561).— Stokes 'Beitr.' viii, 318 adds the gloss guaire. 
iilaaal (noble). 

123. Stem yaXoKT (nom. y(iXa) milk, Homeric yXay-or, 
yaXa-fljj-j'o-r sucking miik, yaX-^vi] a calni{1). 
Lat. at. lact, nom. lac, OLat. btcte. 

These words are among those which, in spite of their incontestable 178 
connexion, offer great obstacles to analysis. As to their origin there 
are four suppoationsof the moat opposite character. — (i) Bopp'Comp. 
Gram.' i. S54 regards ya-Xaxr as a. compound from the Skt. stem gav 
(=0k. ^f No, 644), but can give no satisfactory explanation of the 
second half of the word. This line is taken up by Max Milller 
'Ztachr.' sii, 27, Pictet ii. 29, who go on each in a different way, 
M. M. to explain it by the Skt. rd^aa, which UBually means 'atmo- 
sphere,' and is by some compared with the Gk. ipejSov, Pictet by Xdfu 
a by-form of Xq^Sui"", though that has no trace of a y in the root. 
There is moreover this additional objection, that the stem gav has 
always in the two classical languages a b, and that the two words do 
not mean 'cow's milk' exclusively. — (i) Pott ii'. 204, 311, 'Beitr.' iL 
54, W. i. 759 {Grimm ' Gescb.' 326) tries to arrive at the root of 
d/uXy-w (No. 150) ; making mlng become blag, and tliis glag {y\ay-ot) 
arriving thus at an agreement with the Goth, miluk-g (ChSI. mliko 
borrowed thence 1). But there is no complete analogy for such trans- 
ition of sound, and the very ancient form yaka, where there was nothing 
to prevent the pronunciation itaka, would remain unexplained. — 
(3) Walter 'Ztschr.' xi. 436 gives SiAXfo; 'suck,' 'milk,' as the 
source of the word, and refers it to a vt. gal. But this root with such 
a meaning is nowhere to be seen. — (4) Hugo Weber in his 'Et. Forsch." 
discusses thoroughly all the connected forma, and gives as the rt. yaX, 
meaning 'to be clear,' 'to shine.' (Cp. No. 133b.) Since yaX-iinj 
(meaning also ' plumbago '), yiX-dw, yr\-tir (Xri/iiriii> dtfltlf Hesych.), Lat. 
gd-u, perhaps even the Skt. ^ala-m ' water,' with a train of other 
words, can without violence be explained from such a root, this 
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expl&nation is not improbable. Bat perhaps BmiiiiliDfer's deriTation 
(in hii ' rdXa, lac; Asniu 187 1 ) is after all n more likely ooe. He refen 
theword to the rt. ^r 'swallow,' 'drink' (cp. No. 643), to which, he Bftfi, 
yapo-t ' pep ' beloDgs. — According to this view the Olr. laet ' millc,' 
Cymr. lail/t must be borrowed, nnce there is no clear instance of the 
low aS a jf in Ineb. — From the rt. ya\ came the rare form ynX-or 
{Pherekr. in Meineke'a 'Com.' ii. 300 v. 18 yaXan according to Dind.) 
like aX-oT from the rt. dX (No. GS7), from the lengthened stem yXoc (cp. 
gtac-it-s) yXa*-vimt (iitaroi ynXarroi HeBych.), yXointB-i> (yoloftjinJ* ib.), 
with Hofteuiug of the final « to y yXify-ot. yiAavr- (for yXtwr cp. yhur-o- 
ipaym) may be referred like lad (for glact) to glac-tt (cp. Lot. tv-ti nom. 
re-te). yoXo-flF(-«!.e is compounded with the rt. 6i (No. 309). 

124. Horn. yaXom-s ydXtoi yaXornvj] (Suid.) huBbond's 
BiBter. — Lat. glos. — ChSl. zlUva gloB. 
Potti*. 131, KuhniD WeW'H'Iud. Studien'i. 328, MikloKich'Lex-' 
— Perhaps the Phrygian foim yi'Xopot {abtX^ouywi] Hesych.) mentioned 
by Nanck (' Ariatoph. Byz.' 136) is also related. — yaKus according to 
Pollux iii. 32 ij rou iiAphc d&X^^ tj ^kci'vov yvvami. glos according 
to Paul. ' Epit.' 98 and ChariiiiuH p. 42, 1 K. only viri soror, and so 
also in the glosaae Philoxeni (Loewe ' Prodr.' 267), but according to 
Nonina p. 557 M. alao fratris Kpror. For the Gk. word gtdva-s may 
be given as the primitive form, the Lat. glos gen, ghrii haa a suffix in 
i Iike/o», TO*. — The Skt. sjiilA-s (so P. W., it is better written so than 

t].7i pdla-g) uxarig /raler, which has been thought connected, has nothing 
to do with this root. — Aacoli ' Ztschr.' xii. 319, and Pictet ii. 373 are 
for identifying the root of yaXdoit, probably -yoX (cp. No. 123) in the 
meaning of ' be bright,' by a compariBon of other flattering appella- 
tions given to relations by marriage {beUe sirur). Cp. No. 257. 
125. yafiip-ij, yafi(p-i]\^ jaw, jaws, y6fi<f>o-s tooth, plugi 
yofi<p-[o-i cheek-tooth. 
Skt. gamhlia-a teeth, mouth, jawa, gdmbkja-a tooth, 
I gabh (gdbh-e) or g<imbh-e snap at- 

ChSl. zc^b-ii, tooth, Lith. gembe hook in the wall. 
Schleicher ' Ksl.' 110. — Kuhn 'Ztschr.' i. 123 ff., where a good 
many other words are discussed, eEpeeially from the Teutonic lan- 
guages, which may with more or less proliability be brought under 
this head. I will only mention the comparison of the old Sajcon 
cmrA ' comb ' and of the Ok. yiitivpa, which has clearly ' dam ' as its 
first meaning. On the numerous dialectic varieties of the word cp. 
Beermann'de dial. Boeot.' Stud. is. 58. The names of the towna rdi/i^et 
and the Lat. ffttiii also BUggert themselves. — Benf. ii. 116. — Cp. 
No. 423. 
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]25 b. Root rop ydp-yapa heap, yap-yalptu' swarm, 

d-yfipftf collect, assemble, dyopd assembly, 

place of assembly, market, rfyvpi-r assembly, 

dyvp-TT)-s collector, beggar. 

Skt. ffar (^dr-a-mi) come near, grd-mas village, 

community. 
Lat. ffrex (at. gre-g), e-greg-ni-s, greg-d-tim. 
Olr. graig equitium, 
Fioki'. 566, Stokes ' Ir. Glow.' 742, 'Gk. Verb' p. 215, Brugman 

'Stud.' vii. 349, Van. 208. — yapyapa only in '^amiaKoirioyapyapa 
Aristoph. ' Adi.' 3 with the schol., also yipytpa isoWa (Hefych. and 
Varro L. L. v. 76). In jrec we liave b clear instance of broken re- 
dnpUcation. — oyAij, in virtue of ita • (cp. w0-<X7, fti/i-Ai;), belongs 
rather to the rt. ay (No, 117). — Leo Meyer ('Ztacbr.' sxiii. 411) and 
Froehde (Bezzenb. 'Beitr.' iii. 131) add Skt. ganA-e for *par-nu-» 
'crowd." 

126. yatrrrip (et. yatrrtp) belly, yitrrpa belly of a jug or 

cask. — Skt, ija(hdra-s belly (?). — Lat. venter (for 

gveitlerl(i) ).^Qotli. quitku-t belly, stomacli, womb, 

laus-quithr-s sober. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 106, ii. 554, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iii. 436, where the 

Skt. ^M ' swallow ' is taken as the root, though the Ptsb. W. kuowa 

nothing of Buch a word. — Coi'ssen ' Beitr.' 67. — v through gv from 

jf as in itn-io (No. 634), i-07'-o=Skt. gar (No. 643). St. ya-ir-rip 

at all events cornea from a root in », and agrees in this with the 

Teutonic want-t, while venter on the other hand shows no trace of ao 

». — Heeychius'a gloss yivrtp 7 koiXi'q looks as if the Lat. venter were 

referred to.— The Skt. fA aeems to stand for st. Leo Meyer 'Vgl. Gr.' 

i. 37. — Brugmon 'Stud.' ix. 272 holds the Skt, word to be quits 

distinct, and afisumes the root to be gars. 

127. yawXo-r pail, pitcher, yaC\o-j merchant-ship. — ■ 

Skt, gola-s ball, gold, gola-m water-jug in the 
shape of a ball. 
Benf. ii, 292, where all sorts of other words are given. The origb 
ia doubtful, perhapa it ia related to yirf-yCko-s ' round ' and the Skt. 
gidi 'ball,' 'pill.' Since o=au, there ia nothing in the sounds against 
this counexion, but the relation of the meanicga ia not yet quite cli 
— Ficki". 76. 

127 b, yiXyi-i head of gailic. — Skt. grfig-ana-s a kind of 
garlic 
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Pictet i. 299, where is g^ven the Erse gairg-ean of the i 
meaning. The identity of ytXy and grn^, \. e. gani^, can h&rdlf be 
denied : the auffix varies ; in Gk. it is sometimes i (gen. ytkytitt), 
Bometimes id (yAytduc), sometimes i9 (yiAytSoc). 

128. Koot r£v, ra k-y(v-fi-fi-r}V, yt-yf-o-fiai become, ytiv- 
o-fiai am born, ytv-os race, yec-e-T^/) begetter, 
fern. yiv-€-Tii.pa., yep-t-trt-s origin, yvc-^ woman. 
— y("j-(no-s genuine. 

Skt. (Jon (ydH-a-mt and gd-ffan-im) beget, ffi-j-e 
naacor, gan-as being, ffan-us race, gan-i-td (st, 
ganitar) genitor, gdn-i-tri genetrix, gd-tis birth, 
stem, Ved. gnd later ^an-i woman. — Zd. «a» 
beget, ghena woman. 

Lat. gen gi-gn-o, gtn-ui, gen-us, gen-t-tor, gen-e'lH-x, 
gen{t)-s, gna-sc-o-r, gen-er, gen-iu-S — ndlura. 

Gotb. kein-an (also kijan) sprout, kun-i race, quin-d, 
quins (st, quini) d^Xv-s, OHG. chind proles, 
c/inua[ natura. 

OPrus. ganna, ChSl. zena wife, Litb. gen-ti-a relation, 
gente (st. genter) husband's brother's wife. 

Olr. ad-gainemmar renaacimur, perf. ro g^nair natus 
est, gein birth, in-gen daughter, Cymr. gem nasci, 
Olr. ben yvv^. Com. ben, betien sponsa. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 17, Benf. ii. ]16f. 201, Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 
161. — The forms ytv and ya (ytynit, yrydam, yi-ya{yr)-i) stand Side by 
side like the Skt. ^an and ^. By metatheHs there arose norri-ymiro-c, 
yi^-o-io-r (cp. Skt. ^dt-ja-t 'noble,' 'genuine,' Fick i'. 67) also the Lat. 
gna-se-o-r, but yi-yto-iuu and gi-gn-o, by reduplication and expulsion 
of the «, while ytiu-o-iiai Btands for ytv-jo-iuxi and corresponds to the 
Skt. ^-j-e. On ylniuu see • Gk. Verb ' p. 1 12, Herrmann ' Stud.' ix. 
44. — yeVwi 'race ' with Aeol. gemination ^(/jro-}je»i«-s, cp. Goth, faint 
(n.) Fick i'. 558. — On the forma which mean 'woman' (i. e. 'bearer'), 
see Kuhn 'Ztachr.'i. 129. — Boeot. ^and, jSaifljitdt (Ahr. 'Aeol.' 172) for 
yfava with addition of the labial sound, which has aleo established 
itself in Ootliic and Celtic ; hence by abbreviation yvt^. On the 
inflexion yvva-vt-os with the nccession of the sufBx Icl cp. ' Ztachr.' iv. 
216 and below p. 679. — On the Ir. ben (gen. mnd '£>. 241) Ebel 
' Beitr.' i. 1 60, Stokes ' Beitr.' v. 446. — On natura see Classen ' zur 
Geschichte des Wortes Natur,' Frankf. a. M. 1862. —The forms with 
Ii like yu^D-f, yoftffpo-s will be diacussed below on p. 646. 
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129. yip-ayo-s crane {both the bird and the machine), 

yfpdv-iO'V, Fepav-eia. 
Lat. gr-us, gru-e-re. 
OHG. chr~an-uh, AS. cr-an. 
Lith. gir-ve, dim. ger-v-dle, ChSl, ier-avi crane, 175 

Litb. gamy-s stork. 
Com. garan crane. 
Pott i' 227, Grimm ' Geach.' 399, Forst^ra. ' Ztschr.' iii. 48, Fick i'. 
565. — It IB remarkable that in al! languages the word serves to denote 
a machine as well. The root is according to Pictet i. 492 gar *to be 
old,' ' because crones lived to be over fifty years old." The bird ia 
mentioned r 3 for its crj, and it seems more simple to assign the 
word to the ri. gar 'call' No. 133. — Joh. Sclimidt 'Voc.' ii, 453. — Cp. 
OOall. tarvot trigaranue (of a ball with three birds oa its back) 
'Beitr.' Ui. 168, 

129 b. ytp-as honour, gift of honour, yepa~p6-s deserving 
honour, yipaiptiv honour. — Zd. gar (n.) honour, 
garahh (n.) reverence. 
Tick i'. 566. — garanh is identical with yipat. — I formerly con- 
nected these words with ffapv-s from *garu-8 (No. 638), as to which I 
am now as doubtful us I am about Pick's derivation of the words from 
the rt. gar ' call ' (No. 1 33). Still yaipo-t ' proud ' (cp. No. 1 22) for 
gar-va-a (cp. wvpo-i- and nervti-s) may really be related to these words, 
as well as to the Skt. gar-vd-s ' pride,' garva-rd-s ' proud.' 

130. yip-cov (at. ytpovr) old man, ypav-s old woman, 

ypav-Ka\o-i' oppis reippo^ Hesych,, yfjp-as old 
age, ytpa-to-s, yripaXio-s old, yi}pd'iTKfiv to grow 
old. 
Skt. ^ar-an (st. garant) old man, gar~and-a totter- 
ing, old, gar-as, ^ar-d old age. — Zd. saur-va (for 
zar-va) old age. 
Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. ii. I, 253, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iv. 41.— The root ia 
gar, Skt. ifdr-a-mi, intrans. ' become infirm,' trans. ' to rub away,' 
' deetroy." To this root belongs also ^ar-^Ara-t ' decrepit,' ' tattered,' 
' cracked,' with which goes yfp-yip-i-iio-% ' falling ' (of over-ripe fruit). 
ytpaii-B/iu-o-w' old tree' suggest's the Skt. ^ara-n(i-a [cp. ^arana-druma-i 
if a tree). Cp. iraxDc yipov x 184. Here we must add 
yipfino-T the epithet of Nestor if we are U) accept Duntzer's view 
'Ztschr.' xii. 9 that it means nothing more or less than yipav. For 
ytpat6-t we must BBsume a primitive form nearer to the Skt. §STa$ or 
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0^4. j^fm Aanm ■miA tt* SU. fmjm-t the pecnliar applicatioo to 
the cMt-«ff An «i tke iafs±. From its wrinkles no doubt tbe Gkim 
M mSk ia calM j^ms. if i t ^ Htmer also u a disyliabte y^i^-w-r) 
has been tlMaaq^ilf £aeaaad In L^nlota ' Zlschr.' s. 375, and dow 
aka ^ Eov. laAa D* ■■■■■■tut m ■« (Halis S. 1877) p. 65 fT. 
It b far Yv-af-«-(, knee in Calfim. (K M.) T)MC-i-t, the vowel- 
kogtlKBtag after tke ^ as in nf-m-t liy r^wijyt, ft contracted to v 
like f -• to > ui -— = /- .r m. Alao iip-it Id tlie P .W. the Skt. ^fm'-* 
'decRfit* ia derind Vj Mctetkctta fraia a trappoeed form gar-vi-t, 
wUck vmU be iiwlital with ow form ypa-fi-t. — The Tpamoi too 
■oat lirlwg here.-~ Va na periiaps a trace of the pbyeical primar; 
BManii^ (qk. aWre p. 114) ia if^ mifAam (Hesjch.), inasmach as it 
■a *a griading nadunc,' *a Bortar:' the Lat. <;rd-nu-m= Olr. grdn 
(Z*. 338), Ootk. Immt-^L. CfcSL v4-w>, and the Gk. yifu-i ' fine meal ' 
(c|k Skt. ^i«-=^) haa been long ago placed in this list, and to these 
words belongs yfi (oMf ^pC, Clemm 'Stud.' iii. 291). Otherwise 
Hehu* p. 493. 

181. Stem reu (for reuc) yflJ-a» I give to taste, ytv-o-fiai 
taate, ytv-ai-^ taste, ytv-fia iA&te, food. 
Skt. jftwA (i/u^i) to rvlish, gHah-tis favour, gratifi- 
cation, jf^a-« cootentmcnt. satiafactioD. 
IaL rfe-jn<(»}-«-*-»^ (Jepiwlare Paul. Epit.}, gus-tu-s, 

yui~t-arf. 
Goth, kiug-a SoKifidCto [Eng, c/H»«e], itw-/u-j £(mci;ii7, 
kaus-jan ycvctr^ai, ON. ioB(-r choice, condition, 
state. 
Olr. to-tj\t tligo (for *gum), do-roi-ffu elegit (for 
* do-ro-ffe<pta-), tuicse electus (for * (o-gus-fe). 
Bopp • 01.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 376. Grimm ■ Gesch." 399.— Tlie somewhat 
surprising variety of meaning con be no obstacle to the comparison of 
the Gk, and Indian words, as we see the ideas ' choose,' ' prove,' and 
* taste ' exchanged in the Teutonic languages. In Homer, too, the 
metaphorical use predominates : ytutirSai akXiikiov. The physical 
meaning only occurs p413 (I. Bekker' Hom. Bl.'ii. 4).— Fick i'. 572 
adds the AS, eu$ * kiss,' which he compares with guslu^u-a ' kiss ' 
(Appuleius). 

133, yrj, ya-t-a land, earth, yv-a sown-iield, y)/-?-Ttj-r 
countryman, yei'r-toc neighbour, y^-i'co-s earthly, 
earthen. 
Skt. gau-s (at. go) earth (?). 
01.,' Benf. ii. 144. — yi-a contracted poEsibly from yfa-a like 
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ywij from yfara (No. 128). — y? from yia. — yiir-w (cp.'E. M.'p. 229, 
26) comes very near to fiini-t, with Bttennation of ii to *i (cp. /itvi- 
ytia, i.nnrupy6i aud A^iro-r) ; for the meaning cp. vunmu from view*, 
jtOfrularii io the 8f use of ' one'e countryman,' IribvlU, oiJcrr^i etc., in 
ftll of which coses the addition of ' from the ume ' ib naturally made 
(Joh. Schmidt * Vocal,' i. 91). w is an indiTidualizing soffii (" Ztschr.' 
IT. 215). — The menning 'earth' in the case of the Skt. word ii, 
according to the P. W., a metspboncal one, derived from the ueual 
meaning of the word, which U ' cow ' (st. gav=&of), the earth being' 
regarded as ' the milch-cow of the kings,' It is for this reason that 
I have added the (1). — Perhaps the Gk- words belong to the rt. >« 
(t»No. 128). 

133. yTJpv-i speech, yripv-to speak, sooDd, FrjpvoiV. 

Skt. rt. gar {gr-ua-mi) extol, gir repute, speech, 

ffir-d a Bpeech. — Zd. gar sing, estol. 
Lat. rfttrrio chatter, Qarrulus talkative. 
OHG. kirni creak, quiru gemo, garrio. 
Lith. garsa-a voice, garaus loud, ffyr-d fame, ChSL 

glas-H voice. 
Olr. gdir repute, foreon-gur prsecipio {for *-jarw), 
jVw-^tV contradicit,_^¥cre r«Bpoosam (for^VA- 
gort^i to-gairm invocatto. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Benf. ii. 129, who hazards several bold specalntions. 
QTwnnADn ' Wtb.' 397 denies that the Skt. words have the meaning 
*MNUid.' and thb makes their relationship doubtful. — Fick i'. 564 
hcj* down the Skt. gnr ' make a noise,' ' call,' as the root. — garrio l\ 
Bdb the Lith ghriat must be from a root with added », and so for 
fmrmo (cp. yipiBnt No. 129). — It is probable though that we ought 
alM to connect some words with /, e.g. gai-lu'* (cp. OHG. Aana and 
Lat. «an-o). ON. haUa Eng. call (Lottner ' Ztachr.' xi. 165) ; also the 
OiSL jto-ffol-a-fi ' speaf (MikJosich * Radices ' s. v.). Cp. Pott ii'. 598, 
W. 5. 1.228.— On nfpww' "Bellower'see Pott 'Ztschr.' vii. 94, ii. 187. 

133 b. yXav-Ko-s bright, gliateniug, yXavK-anrt-i bright- 
eyed, y\av^ owl, y\av<rv-ta Bhine, y\awo-v (Hee. 
\afinp6v). — Goth, glaggvu-g, AS. gUdv splen- 
didus. Bagax. 
Benf. ii 124, Leo Meyer 'Ztechr.' vii. 15, Lottner xi. 197, Hngo 
TiAo-'BL UntCTB.' 91. Pott W. i. 770. — With yXoif cp. tr«.f No. 111. 
—Ob tbe BMuing of the Gk. words Schol. Apotl. Rhod. L 1280 Am- ] 
w 4»Ti Tov ^tM-iCavvt 4 StaXdriifDvffU', i0tw ml q 'SOipi y 
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mil yXqn) I) icSpi} Tov o^daX^, napi ri yXaivatir, 2 tart kipantr. m 
Slptvlttit Arl T^c o-fX^i^[ ijfpiiiTaTC ' yKmiK&nit n arpf^triu li^rf.' — ykai«aw 
for yXauK-jB, BO aleo yXowrii-i' for yXnur-jo-r. L. Meyer acconnts for 
the irregularity of the repreaenfation in the Teutonic words. — ykip™! 
' aoniethtng to look at,' ' trinket,' and y^h-^n ' pupil of the eye,' mujt 
be from the rt. yaX mentioned at No. 123. Cp, Bm^^nuui 'Stud.' i». 
144, Bugge ' Stud; iv. 326. 

134. Boot r^a9 y\dtf>-at hollow out, yXt£<p-v a hollow, 

yXa<f)'V-p6-s hollow, smooth. — Lat. glaber (sL 
glab-ro) bald, smooth, Olabrio, fflat/resco, globran. 
Pott W. T. 317,Benf. i. 209,Fick i'. 91.— yXd0-» ; Midtp^=yKv^: 
»cv.l2}-o. Cp. No. 138. 

134 b. Root rAu? yXiJ^-oB hollow out, engrave, y\ut^-avo-t 

carving-tool, yXw-rij-s carver. — Xat. fflub-o 

peel, glu-ma hull, pod. 

Pott W. V. 317. — Walter ' Zlachr.' xii. 381 compares yki<^ with 

the Lat. aevip-o, in which case the would have arisen froin >-, eo alao 

Leo Meyer ' Vgl. Gr.' i. 41, Corssen ■ Nochtr.* 178. Fiek i». 574 cm 

the same asBumptioD adds the AS. elaofan, OHO. ehtioban 'cleave' 

(cp. the NHG. klauben 'cull'), while Walter compares glUb-Q with 

the Ok. «\i^,,, itAu^ot ' ahell' 

135. Root rvoj i-yvta-v, yi-yvm-iTK-<o perceive, yirA-iri't 

perception, yvu-fij] opinion, ■yym-O'-To-f, ycoi-ro-ff 
known, yvtop-(C-to make known. 
Skt rt. ^fiil [jdna-mi) know, gnii-na-m informa- 
tion, knowledge, gna-», gnd-ti-s acquaintaooe, 
relation (P. W. iii. 160). — Zd. ran recognize. 
Lat. gno-8c-o, no-ti-o, no-tu-s, gnd-ru-s, i-gnor-4>, 

OLat. ffnar-igare, narrare. 
OHG. knd~U cognoaoo, Goth, kann ytyv<aaK<u, lcunth-» 

yvcooTOi, kunthi yvioais. 
ChSL zna-ti ytyviaaKftv, ztia-men-ije <n}fiftoy, Lith. 
£in-au I know, part, ilno-mo-s known. 
fB Olr. CO aaa-gnoiiher ut intellegatur (Z*. 743), ad- 

gda-aa perf. cognovi, gnAth solitUB, Cjmr. ^notnC 
habitus (Z*. 94). 
Bopp'Comp. Gr.'i.230, Pott W, i. 38, Beof. ii.l43, Schleich.'Kd.' 
110. Ebel 'Beitr.' ii. 162. — Joh. Schmidt (tp. Fick i'. 559) argaea 
(' Ztschr.' xxiii, 278) that we must start from the rt. gan and assign 
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the metathesis to ;pid to the time after the lauguagen had hecome 
separate. — yvitnue ttari 'Hirfiparas (' Et, Orioiiis' p. 42, 17) = Lat. 
gnoaco. — a-yvo-f-a S-yyo-ui BUggest an adjective etem yvofo, while 
yvapi^a pointe to an adj. similar.tii the Lat. gnaru-s, to which per- 
haps Hipiu' avuiijiii, vaptiif (•jTt'w {Hesych. Lobeck ' Ehem.' 132) belongs. 
Lat. norma, equivalent in meaning to yi^/iuv, ia explained bj Benf,, 
rightly, 1 think, as for gnorijiui, but it baa the look of a borrowed word. 
If we want to connect iHSa-t and vof'-u with the rt. yvu it must he 
through the above-mentioned yuofo. This 13 at any rate made probable 
by the well att^'sted Aeolic yvaia and the Attic a/u^i-ynK'-w and also 
by the form IloXuwifot (gen. fem.) on an old C'orcyraean inscription die- 
cussed by Wachamuth ' Rhein. Muh.' xviii. 578. — There is an uuniis- 
takeable relatiouehip between this root and tlie rt. ycf (No. 128). 
Sonne ' Ztachr.' s, 184 conaidere the notion of ' sprouting ' aa a con- 
nectiiig link between the notions of producing and perceiving, while 
C. Pauli ' TJeber die deutschen verba praeterito-praesentia ' Stettin 
1863 p. 2 (similarly Classen ' Natura' p. 7) falls back on the notion 
of ' coming ' that is contained in the rt. ga, gam. The latter explana- 
tion seems to me the most satisfactory. But in any case the distinction 
between the physical and the metaphysical meaning must be placed 
before the separation of the languages, since every language, though not 
with complete consistency, keeps the two phonetically distinct. This 
distinction has been most completely insured in the Qraeco-Italiau lan- 
guages, which make use of vowel variation for the purpose, the Greeks 
more thoroughly than the Romans (cp. yvu-plCa and gnd-ru-t). — 
Corssen i*. 83 doubts whether the Lat. gnd-VH-a (with ndvare) belongs 
here on account of the meaning. We could only trace the meaning 
'active' to the rt. gna by supposing that in Latin as in German ;tennen 
{to know) became kimnen (to be able) just as ' knowledge is power ' 
(Whitney 'Lcct.' 111). The assumption of Coraaen (i*. 436) that j«d- 
vu-t is — in the sense of yryaitist — connected with the rt. gen presents 
still greater difficulty to my mind. — Pick i'. 561 connects the ON. 
k»dr ' able,' ' brave ' (from 'knd-va-s) directly with gnd-int-». 

136. yoy-yv^-co (for yoy-yvy-j-m) murmur, yoyv<r-y-fi6-? 
murmuring. 
Skt. rt. guiiff, gung-a-mi murmur, guiiijita-m hum- 
ming. 
ChSl. gt^-na-nije yoyyv<rii6i, gag-nifU yoyyw^tof. 
Benf. ii. 62, Schleich. ' KsL' 103. —The Ok. form is reduplicated. 
The y changed before ji into 8, hence yoy-yiC-tt and consequently yoy- 
yvir-fui-r. Cp. Brugmau ' Stud.' vii, 211, Fritzscbe vi. 335, otherwisa 
Fick i'. 558. 
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Bopp '01.,' Pott W. iii. 96, Benf. 'Gott Anz. 1852* p. 553 ft - 
Though the words adduced ara undoubtedly connected, they pr«M9t 
many difficulties individually, We are obliged to refor x*"'. Zd. «yd» 
and the Lat. hiem-i to a stem glijam, so that the v of j^iuc miut ti>n 
coma from /i (Bragman ' Stud.' is, 308). The remaininjj words dmt 
be ti'aced to the st. gfum or (intensified) ghaim by tbe help of tw 
suffixes, Since an t appears in all the languages the favourilv viev 
of iL connexion with x'-" rt. x" must decidedly be rejected. x—P^* » 
a collectiTe of X''f"i to x"-/"p-"<i-« and x"l^'p-">-t Hwr-xtliupo-^ i« ■ 
prepaiutory step. — It ia not kwfiil to derive, as Kbel 'Ztschr.' 
V. 344 proposes, the numerous aliorter forms all from x^t""^- — Anl 
recht iv, 415 sees the shorter form hhna which, like the Zd. cinM. i 
used in counting years l^qatam hlTiMi ' a hundred winters '), in the Lst. 
bl-mu-a, (rl-mw-», quadri-fnu-ii for bi-himv-e etc., and iij support of 
202 this Miklosich ' BeitrSge ' i. p. 287 adduces some remarkable aualogin 
from Slavonic and Lithuanian. Cp. Pictet ij. 588 p Owens Collcgv 
Essays,' p. 316].^From the Teutonic languages Fick i'. 583 con- 
nects the ON. gi 'bad weather,' Norweg. gi'6 'nix autumni ivcene' 
specially as parallels to the Zd. word zy^; in these worda the naal 
has been lost. It is perhaps preserved in the ON. geimi 'saa,' h 
my learned friend Zarocke thinks, — On the Iibh words cp. " Stud.' 
vii. 375. 

195. )^ifiapo-s be- or she-goat, ^i/iaipa { = \iftap-ta) abe- 

goat, — ON. gymbr one-year-old lamb. 
Qrimm ' Oesch.' 402. — The relation to the OHO. g^ = ImX. 
haedu-i is doubtful. Benf. ii. 193 assumes that x^-i"po-t has lost a t, 
and would thus bring us to a stem ^iS preserved in the above-men- 
tioued words intact. Cp. Stier ' Ztsohr.' li. 212. — Pick i\ 765 is 
probably right in adopting the old etymology given by Hesych. and 
Euatath., according to which x'l"P°^ = x"l^'P"'^ originally denoted 
the goots born in the previous winter, cp. No. 211. The Scholiast 
on Theocr. i. 6 teaches us that it is only the goats under one year old 
that sre called ^f^utpoi. No trace, however, of such meaning is to be 

found in ;i[t;iai/M. 

196. Root x^cEi «-xXtti-t5s (Find.) swelling, fresh, ^Xa- 

po-f fresh, gay. — Skt. hldd (hlad-e) refresh one- 
self, hldd-a-e refreshment, eutivenment. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' whom I cannot follow in the comparison of the AS. 
glad ' laetus ' because the dental has not its proper substitute. — Benf. 
ii. 135. 
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197. x^"""? verdure, gross, )(^Ko-fp6-9, xXat-pti-s greenish, 

yeUowish, j(\ii-o-i green colour, j(\o<i(tiv sprout. 

Skt. kdri-e, har-it, lidr-ita-a, kari-nd-a yeUowiah, 

light-red, fallow. —Zd. zairi yellow, gold-coloured, 

zairina yellowish. 

Lat. hel-ue {holus, olus), hel-vu-g, honey-yellow, hel- 

vo-Ut vegetables. 
OHO. gr6-j-u gruo-j-u vireo, OS. ffr6-ni -viridiB. — 

OHG. ffelo yellow. 
ChSl. gel-ij'e olera, sel-enH viridifl, Lith. £el-iH vir- 
escoj iol-S herba, idt-ie-s viridis. — ChSl. ilit-lit, 
Lith. gH-ta-s yellow. 
Olr. get white. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' 8. V. harit. Pott W. U. 1, 207. Schlaich. ' Kal.' 109, 
where more extensive coiyectureB are made on this root. Cp. Noi. 
200, 203. Jla-vu-s too would be more rightly put with these words 
than with No. 161, since /dm is an epithet of CeroH, as x^°n of 
Demetcr ; folwi (Paul. ' Epit.' 84) helps to explain the change to / 
With Kuhn's connexion of x^iio-f with the Lat. ^wu-*^Skt. gdura-i 
'yellow ' (' Ztschr.' i. 516) I cannot agree on account of the initial. 
Bat itJ-ftt-m 'yellow colour,' whence !«-(-«*-«, may well hove lost an 
initial A and may bo correspond in its first syllable to the x^<* in x'"^ 
p6-t. The latter word Snds a still nearer conneiciou in the Lat. luri- 
dv^t 'pale-yellow,' ' follow,' as is shown by Friihde ' Ztschr.' kx. 250 
(op. Joh. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii. 318). — x^An is clearly for j^-fr), for which 
compare the Lat. words, which Corssea ii. 160 explains in several 203 
other ways. Pick i'. 579 infers the existence of a rt ghar, glial 
' sprout,' ' grow green,' calling attention to }(\t-fii-pa- xkaai^aivra 
Hesych. The Phryg. ftXit-ia' Xd^jafa Hesych. agroes with the ChSl. 
)ia-ht ' herba.' — Ir, gel belongs to OHG. gelo. 

198. j(otpo-! a young pig. — Skt. ghi'sh-vi-s, ghr»k-(i-t 

boar. — ON.ffHs-s porcellus [prov. Eng. ffrice, pig: 

80 Oraemere for Oriceniere.] 
Pott W. ii. 2, 387, Grimm 'Gesch.' 37, Forstemann 'Ztschr.' iii. 
60, Pictet i. 373. — Hugo Weber ' Ztschr.' s. 256 considers ^Aar as the 
rout, whence the Skt. ghar-ghar-l-ta-m 'grunting noise,' and deriYes 
xoipa-s (for x''p-"^') immediately from it. But the t appears to be 
essential in two languages. 

199. xoXai-er guts, \<i\ii (et. x"^"<) g"t i X°P^^ S"^- 
Skt. (Ved.) /lira vein. 
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Lat. hant-spex, har-i-olu-i, Inra dim. hilla, fier-n-ia 

ON. gam-ir pi. entrails. 

Lith. zamA gut. 

Pott i'. 143, Aufrecht -Ztaclir.' iU. 194 ff., CorsBen ' Beltr.' 218, 

' Ausspr,' i°. 609. hariolu-s (another form iB/ttrioZit-«) may bo derived 
immediately from *har-ja, a form which we may suppose to have ex- 
isted, tike fafmulu-a from fdma (No. 309). On the i in hlra sec 
Walter 'Ztechr.' xii. 412. fer-H-ia 'rupture of the iuteatines' comei 
nearest to the Teutonic and LithuaniBii forme. Fict i*. 581. 

200. x^^0'^< X"^^ E^- ("igeri x"^"'*'^"^ bilious, xo^(f-» 
am bilious, \oX6-ai make bilious, emrage. — Lat, 
fel,feUitu-s. — OHO. galld. — ChSl. HiSMH, £lit-Ht 

bilis. 
Pott W. ii. 1, 210, Schleich. ' Ksl.' 111.— Both are clearly right in 
bringing the words into connexion with No. 197, so thitt the gall got 
its name in that case from its green colour. The suffix ib different in 
the different languages, */eU is perhaps for fel-li (cp. mel No, 465), 
thongh otherwise Leo Meyer 'Ztachr.' v. 379, Corasen *Beitr.'318; 
in ChSl. n or fl is sufBx and only the stem iliJ is to be compared with 
XiA. Cp, however Kuhn 'Ztschr.' i. 616. — How the Lat. l»li b is to 
be referred to the some stem, I do not see, since the representation of 
an initial soft aspii'ate by the media in Latin is, in spite of Job, 
Schmidt 'Voc.' ii. 359, not properly eBtabliwhed. Hence Coreaen 
i'. 519 connects this word with gil-mi-s and the Skt. goura-a 'yellow' 
with 6 for g (cp. below p. 472), — On the distinction between xp^h *iid 
xi^o-i see Lobeck ' Proleg.' 1 1 . 

200 b. Root ](p€)i XP*/*"'V"' XP^l^'^''''^i^ neigh, xpffi-tr-du 

resound, )(p6n-T), ^^ptf/i-tt-j noise, neighing, xpdfi- 

aSo-9 creaking. — Zd. gran-td (rt, gram) incensed. 

— OHG, ga-grivi a creaking, AS. gritn-etan, OHO, 

gram-izzdn murmur, hum. — ChSl. grilm-e-ti 

(vb,) thunder, grotwU (aubst.) thunder, grim-a-li 

Bonare, 

Fick i', 582, who also rightly connects Xp#>-ij-i,Xpfn-uXo-r thefaroimta 

names of croas-grsined old men in comedy, perhaps too the OHO. 

gram 'resentful,' grim 'rage,' OHG. grimmida 'ill humour,' etc 

Jren-d-ifre is formed by the addition of a d, cp. ;(^fi-BB-o-r, AS. grim' 

etan 'creak,' 'hum.* — Cp. Pott W. ii. 2, 167, 

H 201. Root xpi*^ XP'"'*' graze, besmear, y^pt-ai-s anointing, 

)(p?-fia, \pt-<T-fia ointment. 
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Skt. rt, g/tarsh (gkdrsh-d-mi) rub, ghrsb-fd-s flayed, 
Bore, ghrsh-fi-s a rubbing. 
Benf. ii. 198, 375, Corseen i'. 517, on the formation of the teneea of 
XP<o> Ece 'Ok. Verb ' p. 621, on the I in face of the Skt. a cp. Joh. 
Schmidt 'Voc' 332. — For the primary meaning of XP'""! 'XP*'" **' 
OHTTpoi ' Aeech. ' Prom.' 566 ie important. — Perhaps _/WarB contains the 
bhorteat form of the root ; frioar« has an added e, and we may suppose 
in Ihia case that it is a derivative from a noun-stem frlca {frieaa ' a 
kind_ of stone ' [a very doubtful word : ep. Munro's ' Aetna ' v. 532] ) 
or frico (Corseen 'Beitr.' 207). — One feela a strong temptation 
to compare also XP""*! XP°'°j XP^'I"^ ' colour,' as being that which 
is rubbed ou. But we are met by the fact that xf^'t in Homer 
means only 'akin,' and ' skin-colour," and since the same meaning of 
' skin ' is to be found in xp°"'i Xl"*"! ^^ must suppose colour to have 
been regarded as a skin drawn over the substance (cp. p. ] H) ; juat 
as col-or belongs to the rt. eel ' occulere,' ' celare.' Or is it that the 
Korface in general ia regarded as something 'spread over,' or 'to be 
spread over?' — xp'l"'-'^'' 'touch,' xpni™' touch," colour,' x/wv-w'scrape,' 
may be regarded as formations from the root before the addition of 
the s, even the Skt. ghra, which, though usually meaning ' to smell ' 
(intraus.), means also 'to smell at,' 'to kiss,' may perhaps be related 
(p. 526). — Cp. Pott W. i. 98. Ascoli's views (' Ztachr.' xvii. 346, 
cp. Coras, i*. 802) are different, but they do not convince me. ^ Joh. 
Schmidt ' Voc' ii. 289 takes a different line. 

202. \pva-6-i, •j^pwio-v gold. — Skt. hir-ana-m, hir-anja-m, 
Zd. jflj-aitu, zaranya (n.) gold. — Ooth. gul-th, 
— ChSl. zla-to. 

Grimm 'Gesch.' p. 13, Miklosich 'Lex.' s. v. zla-to. In the Slav. 
tr-t-ti, Lith. ier-S-ti ' shine' the root, which is the Skt. ghar, is preserved. 
From this root, the same already spoken of at Nob. 182, 185, 197, and 
200, the oriental languages have formed the word for gold by sufficing 
-ana, the European by sufGxing -ta. For the latter languages 
Schleicher in Hildebrand's ' Jabrb. f. Mationalokou.' i. p. 410 rightly 
gives ghar-ta as the primary form. From this come the Teutonic 
and Slavonic forma directly, xi^ai-s, however, seems to point to a 
secondary derivative gJiart-ja, whence XP'"'']" i — *nd gharf-ja bears to 
gharta precisi^ly the same relation that hiranja does to hirana. On 
theC cp. DelbrQck 'Stud.' i, 2, 136. A trace of the formation with 
the Eulfix -na ia to be seen in Hesych.'s j^Xov-nS-c xp"'^*- ^be Lat. 
representative of this stem is lii-tti-m, which we have already men- 
tioned at No. 197, whence cornea lfit-m-» 'golden-yellow.' We may 
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add tlie Pliiyg. yXou-pd-f xP'^'^^t y^oipf^' xp^"^'" (Hesych.), witli the 
Eranic g for gh, 

203. Root x" xK^-f^ (f'^t. x^i^ffW pour, xv-fia, xfv-iia, 
j^u-cri-F, yfo-r) a pouring, stream, yo-o-i a heap of 
earth, -jfv-iio-^, x^-Xo-J juice. 

la.i. fo'n{t)-s, fu-ti-s (vas aquarium), ee-fu.-ti~Oi re- 
Ju-to, con-f'Ur-tOtfii-n-d-o (at. /•&d),Ju~ti-li-s. 

Goth, giw-t-a pour (et, ^k(). [Germ, ^ease.] 
,5 Pott W. L 777, Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' i. 120, Benf. ii. 194 with an nn- 
BUCcesBful compariBon of Skt. wordH. — According to Ebel ' Ztschr.' 
ii. 80 (cp. Diiderlein • GI.' 2065) lo-xif-aipa 'sagittas fiindens' {0iX*a 
aTov6fvra x*'"^° O 590} beioDgs to this root. x'F-'"p" '■>'■ )[*f'"P""' 
fiupposcB B maBc. x'F-'^-'i to which it is related as trUipa is to mopiJ-c 
See moreover even bo far back as the ' E. M.' b. v. — x<i-<-o-A» is related 
to x'iF)-" ** BX4-M is to nXf{f)-a. Even Ariatarchua explained 
Xaofttitoc 'augry' in this way by means of iTvy;(fifM'™r {op. confuSHi 
animo) Lehrs ' Ariat,' ' 145. — -"We might be tempted to separate the 
Lat. fundo and the Goth, giuta entirely from the Gk. worda, and to 
connect the former along with funda with the Gk, infiitS-ivT] (No. 296), 
if it were not for the Latin words, which point to a shorter stem fi*. 
To these belong apecially re-fa-ta, con-fu-to. As {ofa-li-li-t Fleckeisen 
in the epiatula eriliea prefixed to his edition of PlautuB p. x follows 
RitBchl in recommending the spelling fat-tili-g, bo that we ahonld 
have to hold the first ( to be the representative of d, and other testi- 
monies to this way of writing the word are collected by ElotE on 
Terence ' Andria ' p. 125. Paul. ' Epit.' p, 89 haa preserved the 
proper meaning oi fti-tili-s, vasa fiitilia a fundendo, so that a man is 
futilis who is ' incuntineut of speech,' not able to keep silence. Not a 
trace of the t/ ia to be seen in effulire ' chatter.' Cp. Corssen ' Beitr.' 
214, where /iwi(t)-g is doubtless rightly referred to a stem/ov-ont identi- 
cal with x'h°'"i (^P' iiote to No. 192. (Otherwise Kuhn 'Ztschr.' iii. 
399, Ascoli jtvii. 346, Bugge ' Stud.' iv. 343.) These words have as 
little to do with guUa and gv,tlur as with hUmor, more properly ^mar 
(No. 158). — Aufrecht 'Ztschr.' xiv. 268 and Pictet ii. 702 following 
Kuhn ('Ztachr.' ii. 470, cp. Grasamaun xi, 40) have made it very 
probable that the Skt. hu ' sacrifice,' properly ' to pour into the fire ' 
(P.W.), belongs, not, as I formerly held, to 6i-« (No. 320), but to our 
preaent root, and accordingly had originally the meaning of ' drink- 
offering;' tliis view is especially supported by d-hdv-d-g 'bucket,' 
' horse- trough,' and by the Zd. xao-t?im (!.), cp. xv-t/w ' holy water,' 
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Greek r corresponds to Indo-Oermanic t. It is repreaeafced 
in Sanskrit by t, or th, in Zend by the same letters, in Latin 
by (, in Gothic by th (OHG. d), in the middle of a word some- 
times by d (OHG. (), in Church -Slavonic and Lithuanian by 
(, in Old Irish by (, and between vowels by th and d. 




204- dfT-i over against, instead of, di-T-a, &vTT}-f, dvri- 
Kpi, Att. SvTiKpv-v against, over against, right on, 
dfrio-^, fy-afTio-s contrary to, Svr-o-ftat, avrd-m, 
dirrid-w meet. 
Skt. dnti over against, before, considering, anti-kdri 
near, anti-kd-m going on before one, anti-devd-a 
opponent. 
Lat. ante, ant-erior, ant-'igua-s, ant-iae ('capilli de- 

miasi in frontem ' Paul. Ep. 17). 
Goth, and along, against, anda-vaur-d answer (Germ. 2* 
Antwort), anda-nahti the night before, the eve, 
OHG. andi brow. 
Lith. dnt (with gen.) to, at. 
OGall. ^tan brow. 
Bopp 'Comp. Or.' iii. 488, P.W., Pott i". 259, where, however, there 
ia a very capricious conjecture as to the origin, Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 
325. — ' Inscr, Delph.' No. 8, 1. 3 in Wesoher and Foucart ia important 
for the meaning of dvrl : ' ayri tov x'lportj^iou ri npoaKdHov irrToru,' where 
the old physical primary meaning which h in genernl only preserved 
in compounda can be clearly seen (cp.Hesiod.'Epy. 727, Xenopb. ' Anab.' 
iv. 7,6). — On themeauisgof theLith. dn( see Schleicher ' Lit. Qramm.' 
p. 286 f. — The Lat. ante-d is preserved in arUid-ed and is to be re- 
garded bb an ablative, while avri and dnli are locative in form, Siro 
instrumental. Cp. No. 330. It is hard to trace the connexion betweea 
this stem and the Skt. dnta-s 'cud' (but also 'neighbourhood '=: 
the Goth, andei-s), which in Sanskrit is closely connected with it 
The Lat, antes ' rows ' must also be considered here. 

205. drrrjp (at. dortp) star, d<mp-6-fis starry, airrp-o-y 
constellation. 
Skt. (Ved.) inatr. pi, sthhhia with stars, (ara (for 
atdra) star. — Zd. ^tare star. 
B 3 
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Lat. stel-la (for ster-ula), astru-m (perhaps borrowed). 
Goth. 3ta{r-tid (f.), OHO. aterro (m.) star. 
Arem. ster stella, pi. steret, Com. stei/r stellae (Z*. 
132). 
Bopp '01.' B.V. tard. Pott ii', 167. — Probably we ought to put 

with theEe ripat and the Sirof tlp^iitrov ' rtlpfa ' (Z 485 iV Si ri Ttipta 
irdn-a rd r" aCpatic ilTT«f)ayalTai) while noTpdw-T-o), iTTip-oi^ ' shJuiDg',* 

(mp-oit-q may be reckoned derivative forma. Benf. i, 662 f. — The 
oft-quoted Zd. a^tar ia not to bo found in Juati, and aeema accordingly 
to have no authority, so that an initial a is only to be found in Gk. — 
As to the root varying opinions have been held. According to one 
view it is preaerved in the Skt. as ' throw,' in which case atrrqp would 
answer to the Skt. dstar ' shooter ' (Kuhn ' Ztachr.' i. 540), in support 
of which Benf. mentions the Germ. Strahl (both ' arrow ' and ' flash 
of lightning'), according to the other (Knhn ' Ztscbr.' iv. 4) tha 
words come from the rt. star (No. 227), in which case the atara would 
have been so-called from being ' strewn over the vault of heaven.' The 
fact that in the Vcdas only the plural from the stem alar occurs speaks 
for the second view. Uax Miiller ii. 365 also derives elar-as from the 
rt. star, but in the active sense as ' the atrewers of light.' Tliia aeema 
to me bold, aince we do not find the rt. star used specially of light. — 
Pictet ii. 209 connects only aa-trip with the rt. as, and the words 
beginning with a consonant with the rt. star. — As prothetic vowels 
are so common in Gfc. this aeema to me unsafe, and I regard Kubn's 
second view aa the moat probable one. 

206. (Jo-TT (for Fd<TTv) city, dtrruo-i urbane, daro-s towna- 
man, citizen. 
Skt. vdstu place, tho ground of the home, houasi 
vastavjd-s settled, inhabitant, rt. vas. — Zd. van/i 
stay, dwell. 
OHG. wi3-t mansio, Goth, ma-an manere. 
Olr, /oss a remaining, reKting, i-fuss, at home; 
ar-a-oaaa {for ar-a-foasa) quae manet (Z^. 434, 
Goid^ p. 26). 
Kuhn 'Ztachr.' ii. 132, while Benf. i. 297 compares the Skt. txMu 
' locua,' Bopp ' Gl.' B. V. fo*, Pott W. ii. 2, 475. — On the OHG. wist 
cp. Grimm ' D, Gr.' ii. 923. — The f of S<rTv is diHcussed by Ahr. 
' Aeol.' 1 70, ' Kdob ' 58. a ia here, as often elsewhere, the representative 
of long a. — Pott has ingeniously associated with this same rt. 
dwell' the words o'lf' tapij (Hesych.) i.e. vas-jd, and oid-nj-t' 
(Hesycb,) — cp. also o'a, Oiij, 'Oij — and vjrip-aio-y ' upper-storoy. 
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doubts still remain, especially on account of tJie Lacon. iffd ' tribus,' 
The aame scholur explains the Lat. ver^na which like oiKtrrje had 
originally the meaning ' honae-companion ' (Preller ' Rom. Myth,' 248), 
to be for veH-gena ' born in the bouse,' in which case we might assume 
a Lat. 8ubs,=Skt. i'(Ma-i 'dwelling.' But perhaps it is better to derive 
the word straight from the rt. vat. — Goth. ' Ztschr.' ix. 220 puts 
ta-Tia, as I did formerly, not under the rt. vas 'shine' (No, 610), but 
under our preseut root, bo too li-v^ for *vas-nd. Fick ' Bezzenb. 
Beitr.' i. 61 gives a different explanation of tuv^. 

207. drra father! — Skt, attd mother, older sister. — 

Lat. atta father ! — Goth, atta (st. attan) father. 

— ChSl. oti-rf father. — Olr. ate, aite foater- 
fftther. 

Grimm ' Gesch.' 271, Kuhn ' Web.Ind. Stud.' i. 325, Pictet ii.347. — 
A very old epithet of endeanuent used to one's elders, of which the 
Skt. has only the fem. — Paul. ' Epit.' 1 2 ' attam pro reverentia seni cui- 
libetdicimus, quasi enmavi aomioeappellemus,'audthei'efare certainly 
not a borrowed word. — The Goth, aiihei • mother ' with the regular 
change of letters must also bo of the same origin. — Cp. No. 243. 

208. fT-eo'-r true, trd-^to examine. — Skt. sat-jds true, 

right, gat-jd-m truth, Zd. haitliya truly. — OS. AS. 
s6th [ = san-th-a) sooth, ON. sann-r true. 

Bopp 'Gl.,'Pott W. ii, 2, 243, Benf. i. 25. —The root is .'w 'to be' 
(No. 564). The meaning ' true,' ' real ' apijeara already in the Skt. 
participle »o(, the shorter form for «aii(=(a)3aji( (Lat. prat-ae7U\ and 
Clemm. ' Stud.' iii. 328 refers the Lat. gon-8 (at. lont) ' he that has been 
it' to the same origin, also the derivative sonl-ieu-g, a view which 
receives striking confimiatioa from Bugge's account of the use of the 
Old Norse sann-r (' Stud.' iv. 205). mt-jd-a is derived from the same 
sat ; the Ok. ir-ii-t has lost the spir. asp. The synonymous words 
TTv-fiD-r, iT-ifTv-ito-c are referred by Benf. to the Bkt. form eal-tvd-mt 
which as a suhat. has the meaning ' being,' ' creature,' ' animal.' — 
Kern's asBertion (' Ztsobr.' viii. 400) that init shows traces of an 
initial f has no fouutlation whatever. Pott ii'. 820 holds thereforo 
rightly to the old explanation, as does Sonne ' Ztschr.' x. 346. On 
the «=;' cp. p. 609. — I see no sufficient reason in the Cyprian proper 
name 'ETtfdvSpa (Siegismund 'Stud.' ix. 102), of which the third 
syllable is actually doubtful, to abandon this comparison. 

209. (Ti moreover, further, Btill, irpotrtTi over and above. 

— Skt. dti, Zd. aiti excessively, lUtra. — Lat. et, 
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'8 el-iam^ at in at-avus. — Olr. aitk-, atk- (for ati) 

re-, itenim, ad-ro-gegon-sa repupugi (Z^. 869). 
Pott i*. 251, Bopp 'Ql.' -—ati ie used in compoands in exactly the 
B&me way as in at-avu-a e. g. atj-ahna-a ' loating over & day ' {' longer 
than & day '). The Lat. et might also correBpond to the related Skt. 
Mia ' hirther,' ' then,' hat the suppoBition in the t«xt is rendered prefer- 
able bytheGk. tVt. Fott calls special attention to the almost identical 
nee of ati, fri, and el-iam with companitivea : in fuXXov, eliam meiiut. 
Eissling's assertion ('Ztschr.' svii. 214) that an original alt must 
have become in Qk. tin and then even il, is completely iinfoonded, aa 

we can Bee from wpo-ri (sro-ri), ^n'-ri-t, /i^-Ti-t, Su-Ti-s, ia-ri-VTj. — EtcD 

the latest edition of Paasow's DictioDory repeats the singularly in- 
genioua remark 'the word eeems to be the primary form of the 
3rd Bing. of tl^i, and so properly at.' 

210. (Toi (fiTof) year, tT^a-io-i (from feT-etr-rjo-r^) yearly, 

iTJjtrCat yearly winds, TrJTti (a-TJTts) this year, sit 
ireayr-a a year hence, Svu-tT-ripia a bad year. 
Skt. vatsd-s, vatsard-s year. 
Lat. vetw, vetus-tu-s, vetuliirs. 
ChSl. vetUch-a old. 
Bopp '0\: e.v.valsara, Pott i". 108, Benf. i. 311. Knhn ' Ztschr.' 
ii. 1 33, Mikloaich ' Radd.' p. 8 (ChSl. eh regularly from s). — The f is 
established by firia, on Boeotian inscriptions (C. I. 1569, 1575) 
(Clemm ' Stud,' is. 435 f,), and ita effects may be recognized in the 
Lacedenioliian Biq^Atje, yirop (Ahr. ' Dor.' 4C, 54), and in atrta, rA r^ 
aiiTif irn ydmiifwro, nwT^" riv avTOtrij, vitas' 6 tnrTOiT^t( Hesych. ed. 

Schmidt p. 57), and in the Homeric olirias ' of the same age,' and 
even in Tpiaxorroimit. All the latter words are compounded with 
the copulative prefiit d, d (Lob. 'Elem.' i. 362). — EberZtschr.' It. 329 
concludes there must have been an old subst. vetu$ ' year ' as the 
origin of vetiti-tu-a (cp. robustus, venustus) and agrees in so doing 
with Corsson 'Ztschr.' ii. 10, who refers Veluritts as well to the same 
source. ^ The stem then is mtas, whence came the Skt. vatad-t (for 
vatas-a-i) with added a; a shorter form is found in ta'm-vat 'year,' a 
word, however, which is taken in the P.W. as an abbreviation of 
aam-vatsarA. From this comes w'ura, probably for wo-f(()T-o. Cp. 
vipviii No. 360. 

211. (T-aXo'-s (/^jToXo-r). — Skt. vats&-B calf, child, vat- 

«aiti-s little calf, tiateo(ar(i-» weaned young, young 

bull. — Lat. vitulu-a, vitula, Osc. Viteliu {Italia). 

troXid (perhaps for frr-mAa-t) la Hesycb. with the meaning ravpoi. 
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which IB assumed also by Vairo ' R. R.' u. 5 who follows Timaens in 
deriving thence the name Italia (cp. Qell. xi. 1, l). This etymology 
is splendidly conHrmed by Viteliu in the inecription on Obcbd coins 
(Mommeen ' Unterital. Dialekte ' 260). — Bopp ' 01.,' Kuhn ' Ztschr.' ii. 
133. — Ebel iv. 329 compares the Skt. vattd-a 'year' in which case 
the word would mean ' that which ia of this year.' — So Bopp ' ilb. das 
Albanesische ' p. 3, In this language the calf is called ^iVtri, the year 
0irr, or iS/tr. Stier ' Ztschr.' si. 297. ~ Fiok i'. 763 gives a similar 209 
explanation also to the Goth, vith-ru-g 'year-old lamb' {whence the 
Germ. Wldiler ' ram ' [Eng. teeiftur]). So too the Ir. gamuin ' year- 
old calf,' from gam ' summer ' (Corm. TV. p, 85). Cp. No. 1 95. 

21!i. (liTa. with, among, after, fiira^e afterwards, liiraa- 

nat lamba of middling age, furci^v between. 
Skt. {Ved.) mithda alternately, witli each other, turn 

about, mithu false, upside down, mithu-nd-s paired, 

connected, Zend tna( with, 
Goth, milh aci fi(a-ov, fitrd, aiv, misad with each 

other, niiasa-dAU misdeed, OHO. mill (Germ, mit) 

with. 
Olr. m{~ Svff-, mi-gnetbi male facta, mesaa pejor. 
Bopp *Comp. Gr.' iii, 510, Benf. 'Lex. z. Samaveda' s. v. tTna, 
Kuhn ' Ztschr.' i. 515, Ebel iv. 142, where ntali is assumed to be the 
primary form for the Teutonic languages, ' Beitr.' ii, 1 76, Bacmeister 
'Kelt. Br.' SS.^Pott i*. 755, more clearly 'Ztechr.' vi. 101, assumes 
apliaeresis of an a, eo that the Skt. ajtid ' together ' would then be the 
Bource. Benfey's conjecture is more plausible ; it is that the Zd. maf 
arose from the similarly used Skt. smat (with the instrumental ' with ' 
Delbrilck 'Abl. Loc. lustr.' 68) and that furd too is to be referred to 
the stem mma {No. 449) not unlike the OHQ. saviant, mmat, the 
Germ, sammt {together with) (Leo Meyer ' Ztschr.' viii. 1 39). (jn-auiTai 
(cp. riricrirai) must be for itfra-ia-at, and /lerajv must either be a com- 
pound with (w, or like nitr-iyi from the rt. dy (cp. njio-i). The Skt. 
i is weakened trom a. fitrii in form is instrumental, mithd-i geuitival 
and ablatival. 

213. dfTTtVc bone, ia-rCiyo-i.Simyo-roi bone, bony. — Skt. 

asthi, aethdn, Zd. a^ti, a^ta bone. — Lat. os (OLat. 

ossii, oasu-m), oss-e 

Bopp ' GI.,' Pott W. i. 329, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iii. 325. — The Lat. ob 

stands for osk st. ossi, from oeCi, Uke mes-gi-a from mea-ti-t, tnel-ti-i. 

On the other forms see Prisoian vi. p. 254 H. — In Greek itself tho 

following words are related ; fo-Tano-s and w-toho-i ' sea-crab,' 
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Str-rpto-r, Sirrp-fut-v 'oyster,' Sa-rpa-Ko-r 'potaberd,' 'ahell' (of cnbs, 
muscIflB, and eggs), perhaps aa-rpa-yako-t 'nnkle,' 'vertebra,' 'die,* 

with the by-fonUB Sir-^pi-s (whence dirrpi(iiv=^aiTTpayaki(tiv ' to play 

with dice '), and aiTTpi-)(o-t. All these are names of hard substances, 
and that this is the proper meaning of □(ttiov is eIiowq by the fact 
that the same word has in the three languages the two meanings 
'bone' and 'kernel' or 'atone of fruit.' This gives groand for 
Kctet's conjecture (i. 515), that the rt. as 'throw' contains the 
etymon, so that bones and fruit-stones were so called from being 
' what is thiTDwii away,' ' rubbish.' But cp. Fick i\ 503. — If this 
Tiew is adopted we must assume a form as-ta-m, preserved in the Lat. 
OMU-m, as the primary one, and a by-form as-li whence were derived 
oiT-Tto-v (as it were osaeum), probably for itr-n-jo-v, and by dimin. 
suffix oara-po-ii (Schwabe ' de Deminut.' p. 32, 69), whence Sarapm-w 
' little knucklebone ' on the one side, and on the other atrrptor, 
SoTpaKor, tho latter with a fresh diminutival suffix. Sa-rpi-s with the 
a preserved would stand for an-Tap-i-s. In aa-Tpa-ya-Xo-t (cp. the 
Germ. A'nucAef) the y seems to have been weakened from «, so that we 
SIO should here have a dimiimtive form of the character of the Lat, 
eomi-cu-lu-m, such as we see, though Schwabe (p. 58) sought one id 
vain, in oppl-Ka-\o-v=.S^piov Aesch. 'Ag.' 135. Cp. 'Stud.' i. 259. 
The words for dice suggest a direct derivation from the rt. (w 'throw,' 
which Pott i'. 519 conjectures for the Lat. d-le-a (for at-le-a^ cp. tiu 
Skt. prdgaka-s i. e. pra-as-a-ka'S ' die '), but the other meauinga make 
it safer to connect them with the words for ' bone.' Otherwise PboU 
' Kbrpertheile ' 24. — Perhaps the Corn, asen 'costa ' (Z*. 1066)belonga 
here (cp. Stokes ' Ir. 01.' p. 149). 

214. Root rcT ntT-o-ftat fly {i-irT-6-fir]y,i-irrd-fii}v, t-rrrtj- 
v), mKV-7rtT't]-s swift, TTord-o-fiai flutter, Trre-prf-n 
wing, TTTfpv^ wing, fin, flap, wt-i\o-v feather (]). 
— jri'-TTT-to (Dor. aor. t-nfr-o-i'), iriT-fi-o) fall, jtt«- 
fia, Trrw-o-i-i a fall, w<ST-fio-s lot, ma-C-ftv Btumble 
against, fall. 

Skt. pat [pdt-d-mi) fly, settle down, fall, light upon, 
faJl in with, pdt-a-lra-m, pdtlra-m, pattr-m bird, 
pdt-iiian flight, pat-as flight, fall. 

Lat. peto, itn-pet-u-3, pen-na (Old Lat. peB-na), pra^ 
pe(t)-S, acci-pit-er. 

GSG. Jedara, fedah (/Utah) wing. — Goth. finth~a 
yiyv^VKO), OKG. Jind'U find, 

CbSl. pHt-a bird, piit-ica passer, pe-ro feather. 
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OCymr. rt. {p)at, (p)et, at-ar volucrea (Z'. 828), 
atl-anet pennae {Z'. 291); etn avis, Olr. ^n {Z\ 
776); rt, (p)ent, ni 4tar non invenitur, t~4it (for 
do'^it) adit, venit, tu-it cadit (Z^. 503). 
Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. iv. 136, 158. 164, Benf. ii. 93, Fick i". 658, Ebel 
'Beitr.' Ui. 35, Windisch ibid. viii. 3, Stokes ibid. 325. — The rt.jiaf, 
pe( is clear. The primary meaning (cp. Introduction p. 106) we may 
assume to Lave been that of ' quick movement' which haa been main- 
tained in the widest aense in tlie Lat, }>eUr«, while in the 8kt. and 
Gk. it has branched off into the two meaninge ' fiy ' and ' fall ' — both 
denoting a movement tlu'ougli the air. However Skt. compounds 
like vlpat ' ily up,' ' spring up,' jmtpat ' hurry along,' ' daBh,' and also 
tbe Gk, npimtrlit, fitrtrq! have meanings more like petere, while on the 
otlier hand the Lat. pewno (for pet-na), praepeUs {aite* Feat. p. 205, 
244} and accipiUr (cp. No, 2), which Pott ii'. 54, W, I 523, rightly 
compares to the Gk, ijewiririjt, with its by-form acceptor (Charia. 
p. 98 K) are akin in their meaniugs to the words for ' flying.' The 
poetic adj. 3ii-jrfT-^c (side by side with Su-nrr-it) ia aUo important for 
the special tievelopement of the meaaing of this root ; Somer uees it 
aB an epithet of rivers, but it afterwards acquired a much mors 
general use. iiariat'o' in passages like O 624 corresponds quite to the 
Lat. imjietum faoere. Something may be learnt from the gloss ana- 
;ii((» 'Balto'(Loewe 'Prodr.' 366) as to the Lat. yaio. — The Germ. 
Jvnden (find) finds in its special meaning of ' hitting,' ' lighting upon ' 
something, a clear analogy in the Olr. elar and in the uses of the 
Skt, jm/ that are given in the P.W. under head 7. The Lat. invenire 2J 
is to be compared, so too tloitiirruv applied as it is e. g. by Xen. 
' Cyneg.' 3, 5 uXiumiCcri nip\ tit 'jf^t 5r» tuntUmnnrai tls airra. — Cp. 
No. 349. 

215. Stem irtra iriTd-vvv-fii, niT-V7\-[ii spread out, nira- 

ff-pa curtain, covering, -rriTa-ffo-s broad-blimmed 

hat, Trha-Xo-v leaf, plate (of metal), niTa-\o-s 

spread out, traT-avr) diah. 

Lat. pat-e-o, paC-ulu-s, Patulcius, patina, 

OHO. fad-am filum, OS. fath-m the outstretched 

arm, embrace, (falhom). 
OCymr. etem filum. 
Pott W. iv. 154, Windisch ■ Beitr." viii. 3, Beuf. i. 544, where wtn-h 
foreign matter is introduced, ii. 98, where nrrarrviu ie cl« 
»rX(n-iJ-i=Sfct. prlhii-a and rt. parlh, pmtfi 'extendi' ( 
Leo Meyer 'Beuierk.' 21 repeats the latter comparison, 
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S18 656). — TheOk.in-panE-c belongs, in spite of itaa, totHs root, and tie 
more certainly that the Aeol- form trrpiro-t occurs in inscriptioiu 
(Abr, 'Aeol.' 75), Prom IheLat. wo get also the related word tlra- 
g-6-s ; siru-e-re along witb »(»■««-* and stnd-e-«-s suggest the ChSL 
elro^-tr, ■nraoKtudfHi', Wuvtiv, nnd come, like the Goth, gtraujan Iram a 
parallel rt. slru (Job. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii. 286). Akin to this in mean- 
ing is rip-a-itwv (for mfp-a-itto-v), only used in the plur. for ' houw,' 
' hall," ' room ' — i.e. 'strncturo,' 'exstructio' — from the root withe 
which appears here as in tUr-no. — Since I and r occar manifestly side 
by side in the Slavonic languagea, it is probable that the Lat, ta-tv-t 
too, old Lat. aUo'tu-s ' broad ' (Feat. p. 313) ia to be referred to the 
same root with I for r. This is also Corssen's view ' Beitr,' 462, 
where the derived tUatarivs is discussed as well. At all events this 
Idiu-a is as certainly distinct from the partic. laitia = rXi;T^-i' as from 
wXari-f with which it has been often compared. — Cp, atrrifp (No, 205) 
and aripva-v (No. 223). — The Cymr. slral ' valley,' ' plain,' ia reckoned 
by Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 153 among borrowed words. 

228. Root CTu, oTiJ-to erect, trrv-Xo-i column, aTo-d 

colonnade. 
Skt. 3thu-rds, athu-lds big, coarse, atopid, clumay, 
atku-nd, Zd. 0una door-post, pillar. — Zd. ^tHi big. 
Lith. stuly-s stump of a tree (Nesa.), gt&-mv, lengtli 
of body. 
Cp. rt. (fTQ(No. 216), cTToX (No. 218), Pott W. i. 360. — The meta- 
physical meaning of tthuld-s reminds us of the words gtuitu~g and 
ttolidua given under No. 218. — otd-ii stands for an original imn-i 
(Lob. 'El.' i. 443) with -ui collective, and points to a primary dto-a-c 
for oTof-o-s or (TTo-o for arof-a with the same meaning as <rtv-Xo-t 
from which irro-ia was formed in the same way as owoB-ui, vtarr-ia and 
a¥$paK-ia. — By vowel intensification itv becomes ortv, which is pre- 
served in the Homeric artii-Tai, i. e. nara btamiar iirranu, dpifrrai, * he 

stands or is fixed in a certain direction' (cp. Lehrs. 'Arist.'' 98), 
' makes provision or arrangement (Germ, ' Anstalt ') for something,' 
— The attempt made by Diintzer 'Ztsehr.' xiii. 22 and Leo Keyer 
»iv. 85, to connect this irriv-To closely with the Skt. tin (Zd. f(u) ia a 
mistaken one, since slu alwa}^ means ' praise,' and not ' promise,' or 
simply ' speak.' I should be inclined to coajecture rather that atu started 
from the physical meaning 'set up,' 'raise.' — No doubt the Goth. 4ttti- 
iti iwofioi^, Lith. ttov-iit ' stand ' with v before the vowel instead of v, 
belong to etau the correlative of this artv. Fick i'. 822 adds alao the 
MHQ. itotivxn, ' stow,' ' bar,' etc 

229. irr6iTo-s stem, atump, otv-jti; tow. 
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Skt. stupd-8, stupd-a tuft (i). 

Lat. stupa, attpa tow, stup-e-o, slvp-idus, stipe(t)-s. 
The general notion is that of 'firm,' 'hard.' — The change of the 
vowel and the similar origin of i(ipeg ia rendered probable by the form 
stipa = glu^ quoted b J Fimt. p. 351 ' qua amphorae firmori Bolent cum 
exstruuntur.' Cp. rt. irnip No. 224. Perhaps too trrw^-w ' make firm,' 
' thick,' together with ori^it, oriniia, oTw^Adt, (TTwJuXtit belong here. 
Labeck ' Bhem.' 297 compares also irroiQii ' stuffing,' while a-rt!ffa> (esp. 
C 92) cornea near to the rt. artfii]) No. 219. All these BteniB touch 
each other at many points {Joh. Schmidt 'Voc' i, 129). [Is not etupa 
(better epelt elvppa) a loan-word 1 Cp. Hitachi, ' Opusc.' ii. 524.] 

230. Koot TO, Tov, rev rrj (ewe, ri-vv-pai stretch myself, 217 
Tfivto (f'Ta-O-rj-v), Ti-Taiv-to stretch, extend, rd- 
cri-s a stretching, to-co-j atrain, tension, tone, 
rauv; ravao-s extended, long, ii-T*i^^r tenaa:, 
stifl', Tf-Tdir-o-s stretching, convulsive tension, 
TtV-oJc (st. Tfcotr) sinew, rati^la strip, band, fillet. 
Skt. tan (tan-o-mi) stretch oneself, stretch, strain, 
carry out (partic. ta-td-s), tdu-li-a cord, rope, 
chord, tanas thread, tone, tanu-a (extended?), thin, 
tender, tdn-lu-s thread, string, tan-ju-a roaring, 
whistling (of the wind), (a«-;/'a-(iW noise, thunder, 
— Zd. tan stretch out, lead, tan-ya extended. 
Lat tett-d-Q, ten-e-o, ten-tu-s, tenti-o, tm-or, ten-u-t-s, 
ten-ax, ten-er, ten-us cord, snare, tetidicnla, adv. 
tmua, ton-a-re, toni-tru. — Umbr. an-ten-tu dfa- 
TeiceTW, va-ten-tu ostendito. 
Goth, than-ja extendo, OUG. dunni thin (Oerm. 
diinn), dona tendicula, OHO. donar tonitru, A3. 
(Amu clangor, thunjan tonare. 
Lith. temp-j-it stretch out, I'lmpa sinew, temptyva 
bowstring. — ChSl. tln-t-hU tenuis, ten-elo, lon-oto 
laqueus, tftiva chorda. 
Cymr. tant, Olr. lt!t fides; Cymr. tenett, Olr. tana 
thin ; Olr. tan time. 
Bopp ' Gi.,' Pott W. ii. 2, GO and 89, Orinim " OeBch.' 403. Schleioh. 
' KbV 113, Euhn ' Ztsctir.' ii. 238, whose conjectures about the initial 
letter, however, I canoot share (cp. 'Ztschr.' iv. 7), Stokes 'Bpi*i".' 
viii. 326. — The root haa started from the primary meaning tt. 
developed in the main three specitd ideas which meet na 1 
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244. Root Tpec rpi-at (Homeric aor. Tpivtra.) flee, fcremble. 
TpT]-p6-s, rpij-p-o)*' fugitive, titnorouB, ^-rpeir-TO-t 
undismayed. 

Skt, traa {trd«-d-mi, trds-yd-mi) shudder, apor-tras 
tlee, tras-a-8 Tinstable, a-tr(u-ta-s undismayed, 
trds-a-a fright. — Zd. tare^ tremble, tare-ti fright. 

Lat, terr-e-o, lerr-or. 

ChSl. trfs-a quatio, trfs-^ if tremo, 

Ir. tarrock (at. tarsaco) timorous. 
Bopp 'Gl..' Pott W. ii. 2, 411, ii'. 425, Beaf. ii. 253, Schleich. 
'Kal.' 113, Stokea 'Conn. Tr.' p. 162. — On the late form rptU cp. 
•Gk. Verb' p. 210. fnpir-n ia explained in the manuscript of 
HeBjch. by itfioffi}(nv, which M. Schmidt has too hazily altered to 
t<t>t^Ti8rt. Who ia to eay tliat the stem which reeembles tvrt'to (for 
tOT-g-eo) in sound had not, like it, a tranBitive meaning } The shorter 
rt. tra, tar, of which tr{^ and tro-rn may be secondary forms, has been 
diacuGsed at No. 239, and to it no doubt belong the adjectives 
^pijpiJ-t, orpnXfo-r ' quick ' which have so often been connected witll 
our present root (Lob. 'El.' 81). On the meaning of rpt'-m see Lehra 
' Ariat.' ' 77. rpijpo-t Heaych. i\a^p&t, ifiX6s. — trU-li-s which Bopp 
compares has a meaning which will not suit this root (cp. Coresea 
'Nachtr.' 248). Joh. 8ohmidt, 'Voc.' ii. 362. in respect of the 
derived meaning ' rougb,' ' bitter ' (of taste), compares it with the Skt. 
trgh-ld-g • rougli,' cp. Fick i'. 601. Perhaps the primary meaning was 
'dry' (No. 241), cp. intXij/jdt, aiM-ttr-ua. — The nearest to the Lat. 
Irinlis is the Olr. forts ace. tristitiam, loirtich triates (Z*. 243, 226). 

245. Root TpEfi rpifi-to tremble, Tpofio-s trembling, rpofi- 

ep6~s quaking, Ti-Tpffi-atv-ai, rpofii-m tremble, 

d-Tpfpas Btill, quiet. — Lat. trem-o, trem-or, trem- 

«/m-s. ^Lith. tr\m-u I tremble. 

19 Only European. Cp, Nos. 239, 244. — Fick i', 604, who rightly 

r^ards ' start,' ' move oneself,' as the primary notion, and hence 

connects also the OS. thrimman 'jump,' 'hop.' Pott W. ii. 2, 180. 

246. Stem rpi rpus, rpi-a three, rpl-To-t, rpl-s, Tpt<ra-&-s 

threefold. 
Skt. at. tri trajag tres, tr-ttjas tertiua, tri-s ter. — 

Zd. thri tres, thri-tya, tkrie. 
Lat. st. tri trt-a, tri-a, ter-tiu-e, ter. 
Goth. St. thri threis, n. thrija tres, tria, thri-dja 

tertius, Germ. drd. 
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ChSl. at. tri trtje tres, tria, tre-tii tertiu3, Lith. tr^a 

trea, tr4-csa-s tertius. 

Olr. tri f. teoir tres, Cymr. trydydd tertius. 

Bopp ' Vgl. Gr.' ii. 66, Schleich. ' Kal.' 1 90. — The Lat. Ur-ti-wt haa 

an analc^ in tLe Skt. tr-tija-i and in tbo Aeol. Ttp-ro-i (Ahr. ' AeoL' 

56). — The Olr. leotT for ■(e*or-M= Skt. lisr-as, "WindiBch ' AuaUuts- 

ges.'p. 220; Cj-mr. t7ydi/dd=(ioth. thriJja,RhyB 'llev. Celt.' ii. 116. 

247. Root Tu Tv-\o-s, Tv-\r} hard swelling, kQot (in wood), 
hump, Tv\6-<o make swellings, rav-r /teyar, jroAiJ?, 
Tavvas' lityaXvyas (Hesyeh.) Ti-tv-o-t (t). 
Skt. tu (tdii-mi and tav-4-mi) have weight, power, 
tuv-i in comp. powerful, very much, tA-m-ra-a 
swelling, plump, tu-tu-md-s plentiful. — Zend tu 
to have the power, tavan rich. 
L&i. tu-b-er, tu-m-or, tu-m-e-o, tum-ttfu-s, fum-u/u-« (1), 
Umb. and Osc. tau-ta, tola, touta town, Osc. tuv- 
tlk-3 belonging to the town. 
AS. (Ad-ma, OHG. dii-mo thumb (Germ. Daumen), 

Goth, thiti-da populus. 
ChSl. ti/-ti pingueacere, tu-kH adeps, Lith. tav-ka-i 

fat (subat.), tHuk^ get fat, OPr. tau-ta country. 
Olr. tuath f populua ; Cyrar. tut populus, tuif v'tgoT 
(Zl 92). 
Bopp • Vgl. Gr.' ii. 372, 382, Schleich. 'Kai; 113, Pott W.i. 793.— 
The meanings ' swell,' ' grow,' ' be large ' are unmiatakeably clear, 
whence come the notions of ' people,' ' community ' — transferred to the 
place, 'country,' ' town ' — just as in po-pa-lut, ple-b-a (No. 366), miXi-t 
by the aide of j>te-o aod wiAC-c. Cp. Mommaen ' Unterital. D,' 304. — 
The Skt. luvi is exactly like rou (Ion. tt|C, cp, Ion. yprfi-t [G. Meyer in 
'Ztfichr.' xxii. 4^S]),tuvi-ga^ld-» 'of a strong nature,' cp. Tai-ytro-s (tick 
i'. 557). — ta-m-co has like the Skt. tiijn-ra-i an m added to the root. 
These words diverge widely in meaning from the Skt. fumala-3,tumula-t 
' noisy," tumvla-m ' noise,' wliich must be compared with luTiml-ttt-s. 
According to Fick i\ 602, the connecting notion is that of ' swell.' In 
(d-fter (n.) I am inclined, in spite of Coraseu's objection (■ Beitr.' 247, 
157), to maintain that b has come from v, a change which may be ex- 
plained by the objection to the sound-group vu, uf (ep, ferb-ui), aud 
to regard the w as thu result of the preceding u (cp, ptu-v-ia). — 
I'erhaps the Olr. tava, tUt (•tawi»-(u) 'initium,' Iditeeh ' princeps,' 
lieJong here, cp. the Cymr. Uiityfiogion 'principes' (Z*. 56); and 
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farther tbe Olr. tuiaA ' hill.' [Perbftps also Beul-ach : 
i'. 371, Pick' 81, 365.] 

248. Root TuJ) TvS-fv-s, TvS-a-s, TvyS-dpTj-t. 

TvvS-dptw-9, Tvv&-ip-f)(0'i. 
17 Skt. twi {tud-d-mi) knock, pierce, tot-t 

prickle, lod-d^ pricker, horae-driva 
T'ida-a a man's name. 
Lat. tu-n-d-o, tvd-t{t)-8 hammer, tud-i-t 

tunda. 

Goth, 8taut-a rifnTw, OHQ. si6z-u (Q 
knock. 
Bopp '01.' B.T. iud, Pott i>. 244, 'ZtBcbr.'i] 
Kuhn 'ZtBchr.' iv. 6. — Especially DOntzer ' Hofer'B '. 
— The primaiy a has been retained m the Teuttinic Ian( 
Tvd-«v-f etc. mean therefore ' Striker,' ' Beater,' or, 
Lat. tudw, the ' Hammer ' (cp. Karl Afarteit}. TvpS-d^ 
zation (cp. the Skt. tund-d-le) cornea bom an adj.l 
Xar-ap6-t, anfi-apS-r), and from this the longer f 
(cp. BfHdfMH-t). — Paul. ' Epit.' 73 ' detndes detansos, d 
may be compared with ob-tutu-i. 

249. Root TuiT TiJjr-T-Qi strike, lihro-s, nwij, i 

blow, rim--(£(5)-s hammer, ruinr-a 
Skt. ^up, tomp {tup-a-mi, t6p-a-mi)\Q]\ii 
O^Q.8tumpfma,wMB,atimA-alG-nohtai 

ON. «(ii^ stump, trunk. 
ChSL Ufp-'S, obtuBus, te-ti (1. s. pr. 
tUp-Htii ^6^os. 
Bopp '01.,' Beuf. i. 667, Schleich. 'Ksl.' 113, Pick ^ 
Skt. root ia unfortunately not supported by instancel 
pra-atvmp-a-ti given by the P. W, ie remarkable, 
preeerred here as in tmnra^fi, which according to Eesyu 
as well as ffpavr^, ^<^(i, and in the probably related aru 
- ' press hard.' In the developement of the meanings it 
to No. 248. 

250. Tvp-^T] noise, rvp^a noisily, rvp^a(-<a 

Tvp0atndhuatie,cojifuBmn,Tvp-fi-tSa 
Skt. tvar (tvar-e), tur [tur-d-mi) hurry,( 

tvar-a (aubst.) hurry. 
Lat. turb-a, turba-re, turb-o, tur-ma. 
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Benf. ii. 252, Corseen 'Beitr/ 438, Pott A7.ii. 1, 315. — The initial 

sIbo appears as a : aipSn, irvpSa (cp. under No, 577), with wUcb 
comes the solitary trrvp^aCa (Beik. ' Anecd.' 303). We may perhaps 
therefore regard ttvar, «(«r aa the oldest root. Whether, as Corssen 
Guppoaes, the Teutonic Stur-m ' storm ' and eCiirt-en ' dash ' (Diefeab. 
' Vgl. Wtb.' ii. 315), belong to the same root I cannot say. The rt. 
Tvp may also be seen in rvpfurrm- Tapami Hesych., which can hardly 
come from ripot ' cheese,' The S in rup-jSij Kraushaar {' Stud.' ii. 430) 
conaidei-s to have come from v (Zd. taurvaj^ti ' he overpowers '). A 
Gk, Tup-iof eeema also to have been formed from the same root, and 
Tupfi<&ii may be a derivative from it. With the Lat («r-»na may be 
compared the AS. thrym 'throng,' 'maas,' 'troop,' and from this 
cornea the probability that the Goth. Iha^rp, the OHG. dorf, Eng, 
thorp, wliich properly aignifiea ' a coming together ' — hence the still- 
used Swiss expreaHion ' nntn Dorf halten ' ' to hold aa assembly ' — 
together with the ON. thyr^az ' congregari ' also betoDg to the same 
root. The p is the regular representative of the Graeoo-Italic 6. 
The Umbr. form Irefu (Corasen 'Ztaehr.' xiii. 179) ia opposed to the 
supposition of a relationship with tr^m-t (ep. Arem. Ireb ' vicus,' 
OCymr. tttbi»i ' turmae ' (ff. 136), Olr. atreba for ad-trebu ' hahilat '), 
as the /of the Umbriau word cannot be I'econciled with that b which 
=thB Goth. p. Other words are compared by Diefenb. ' Vgl. Wtb.' 31 
ii. 699, and Corsaen i*. 163. 

251. Hoot TU(p Tv<j>-a> burn, rv^-o-r smoke, darkness, 

stupefaction, Tn^-iuf , rvifm-t whirlwind, Tv<p-(S^y 

smoky vapour, Ti'/j^pijoTtf-s{?). 
Skt, dhiip {dhup-d-Jd-mi) fumigate, bum incense, 

dhupas, dhup-a-na-m frank -incense. 
MHO, dimpfen (Germ, dampfen) to smoke, evaporate, 
Lith. dump-i-a. to blow up a fire, dump-les (plur,) 

bellows. 

Pott W. i. 2, 10G9.— TV* arose out of BvP, which in ^« has 
preserved the first aspirate, the i^ from ir as in No. 224 ; the Skt. 
dhiip is lengthened from the rt. dku (No. 320). The root is never- 
theless given in this place because it does not corae in well anywhere 
else. — rf*o-t ' amoke and darkness ' certainly helongs here and also 
TwfHtanAt (Aristoph. ' Vesp.' 1 364). Proliably tv0-XiI-t ' blind ' is also 
related, which would tlien mean 'cloudy,' 'miwty,' 'dim,' as tuifitmf 
means the wind ' that brings darkness.' The Goth, danb-a ' deaf ' 
and dwi^-a ' dumb ' we may also compare with Grassmann ' Ztschr,' 
xii. 127, perhaps also with Hehn.' 301 the Goth, dubo 'dove' on the 




ground of its dark colour, wliich is also expressed in irA<«i (Olr. dub 
'dark,' 'black'). 

251b. va--Tepo-s later, Buperl. v<T-TaTO-s. — Skt. ul-tara~s 
the upper, the later, ut-tamds the uppermost, the 
outermost, farthest. 
Bopp 'Vgl. Gr.' iii. 498, Pott i'. 637, Ebel ' Beitr.' v. 73. — Tlie 
positive is given in the Skt. preposition nd ' upon,' ' out,' which seems 
to have been retained in uairXijJ ' barrier,' ' bridge-tree,' ' prop,' 
properly that which ' strikea up.' The same preposition has in Goth, 
the form lit, in OHO. we ' out ' (Germ, aiis) bo that iartpot corresponda 
to the Germ, ausserer (outer) and vorarot to ' uttermoet.' There ia no 
connesion with wtHmws, 'ulterior (Corasen 'Beitr.' 301). Pott ia 
probably right in coinjwring itrripa ' womb ' and uteni-a, which must 
have ateod for ut-teru-a, and also the Skt. ud-dra-m (auff. ara) ' belly,' 
which is no doubt, as we see from the Homeric niaTof is Minuna, 'that 
which lies lower down ' (cp. tvrrpa). Otherwise Pick ' Bezz. Beitr,' 
i, 382, where however he neglects itrripa. — We may also compare 
the Olr, ud-, od- ' out,' e. g. in con'ocbal ' attollunt ' for con-ud-gabat 
(Z'. 885), which can hardly be aeparated from itaci- (Z'. 878), which 
leads UB to the prep. 6, ua ' ab '=:Skt. dva ' over away ' (Z'. G30). 



A 

A Greek S correaponds to an Indo-Germanic d, which has 
remained unchanged in Sanskrit, Zend (with the exception of 
an occasional change to dh), Latin, Church- Slavonic, Lithu- 
anian, and Old Irish, while it has become in Gothic (, in High 
German r (« in the middle of a word). 
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252. Root d& (aFaS) dvd-dy^m (l-aS-o-p, (-aS-a) please, 
rjS-o-iiai I am glad, ^S-oj, f/S-op^ pleasure, fjS-v-s, 
^Sv-fiO'S sweet, pleasant, dty-fitvo-^ glad, iS-av&s 
sweet. 

Skt. svad, act. [et'dd-d-mi) make sweet, pleasant, 
mid. {svdd-i) be sweet, pleasant, take pleasure in 
(with loc. si>ddate = l^StTai), ai'dd-u-s sweet to the 
taste, sweet, svad-as a plo-asant taste. 

Lat. svd-vi-B (for gudd-i'i-s), siiiXd-e-o, sudd-u-s, 
Suad-a, aitad-ela. 
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Goth. f-Ht-s mild, AS. av^ie, OHQ. suoH {Germ, euss) 
aweet. 

Lith. aald-it-s sweet, ChSl. slad-i-ti ^Sii/ay, alad- 
H-kti dulcia. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' cp. above p. 33, Benf. i. 367 f., Kuhn ' Ztachr.' ii. 134. — 
Traces of the f are preserved eepecially in tbe Homeric rfaBt, i. e. 
f-afab-i, i-iinSiivt, taSa, in the Lesbiau fdSta (Alir. ' Aeol.' 31), in yaita' 
X-phaaeai, yaSttrSaf ^a*oflai (Hesych,, Alir. ' Di>r.' 45, 33), and in the 
Locrian ftfaSijtpdra (Allen 'Stud.' iii. 247).— I'S-ai-y (Apoll. 'Lex.' 
^8«i), S 172, an epithet of oil, clearly belongs here in epite of 
ButtmHim ' Lexil.' ii. 14, probably too i-tS-ro-r for trfti-vo-v, on 
which cp. Lob. ' El.' i. 59. ijinr with the spir. leuis like ffiiap by the 
side of ^^iiu,. Sdi by tbe side of idpit, and oOat (No. 281) by the sido 
of i^t. In the Slavo-Lithuanian tamily sv has become al. — Ths 
absence of the dental forbids «8 to compare the Cymr. chweg ' dulcie' 
{Z\ 124; 'Rev. Celt.' ii. 112). Still more donbtftil is the OaU. 
Sradv-rix {' Beitr,' viii. 329), for the Ir. aadb (Corm.), Cj-mr. hadd^ 
means ' dwelling.' 

263. Boot dpb dp8-€o, dpS-ev-w wet, dpS-fio-s watering- 
place, SpS-a dirt, ep-fidS-a-Tai, /iaif-w eprinkle, 
/Jai/i-r drop{?). 
Skt. ani-rd-s racist, fresh, juicy, drdraja-mi I wet. 
Bopp 'Gl.; Benf. ii. 115, Pott W. iv. 326. — wo-apJ)/' aX«^v(* 346) 
in spite of the initial vowel, with the var. lect. vm-aX&i' is remarkable. 
It induces Legerlotz (' Ztschr.' x. 3G7) to assume a rt. fapi, which ia 
supposed to have come in its turn from fapS and to have preserved 
this its older sliape in paB-aiva, pa8-aava, pafl-d-/AiyJ. But nothing to 
support such a root is found in any other language. Other traces of 
a f are extremely doubtful, as ia the quotation of a supposed Aeolic 
ppanaf=patai iu the duBt-heap of notes in the 'excerpta cod. Vatic, 
p. 689 (Gregor. Corinth, p. 689), which Ahrens wisely hesitated to 
follow {' Aeol.' 34 note), and the very ambiguous glosses of Hesych. 
which L. quotes. It is no unheard-of thing in post-homeric Greek 
for words beginning with a vowel to bo treated in a precisely similar 
way to those which had in an older stage of the language a conso- 
nantal initial: e.g. a-a<r/ioT, rto-mi^rot, lao-nplis. If it is thought 
that this could nob have happened in so early a time, the readiert I 
conjecture is that the true reading is ttuipdi' (cp. rtioipa), seeing that * 
the word occurs hut once. Job, Schmidt (' Voc.' ii, 460 f.) compares 
tbe ON. riia 'besmear,' 'bespatter,' by the side of vriSa. — If pod 
arose by metathesis from apS (cp. roji and ipir No 331, the rt. «b 
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No. 84 by the eide of it No. 2, the rt. fa by the ade of af No. 587), 
we shall refer palr-u to pai-ij-m, in which case the ► would have to be 
considered formative, b^ in the nimificatioOB of the rt. ipa, ijmv (' Oka 
Verb' p. 217). 

254, (S^tXAa leech. ^Lith. rfi^^e leech, tape-worm, snail. I 
Pott W. i. 182, ii. 1, 459.— Although fib^a connects itself wiOi 
ffiaX\io ' suck,' while the Lith. woi-d seemH to stand by itself, '. 
venture to put the two words together. Othorwise Pictet i. 531,J 

I Walter 'Ztschr.' si. 437, 
I 265. /35€-a> viBio, ^S(<T-iia. ffS6\o-s, 0SvX\-to, ^SfXvpo-rA 
P 0$(Xvo-o-<o. — Lat, vis-io, visiu-m ffSe<Tfia. — Iith.fl 

bi:-d-a~s ^Siv/ta, bes-d-it, ^Sim, Bohem. bid^ 



Pott W. ii. 1. 459, Kick i'. 684.— The Gk. stem is &d,s, to which 
correepouds the Lith. bez, where the d following it must be derivatiTe. 
The Lat. v=P is explained by Walter 'Ztschr,' xi. 438 as arising 
from an older g (cp. p. 472 ff.). 

255 b. 0paS-v-s slow (/SapS-ioro-r), ^paSv-TT}{T)-s slow- 
ness. — Skt. mrd-A-a (for mardu-s) soft, tender, 
mrdu-td softness, weakness, — ChSl. rnlad-^ 
tener. — Olr. mall lentus, tardus. 
Benf. L 509, Bopp ' Gl.'— 3 before p and X takes the place of fi, cp, 
ffporo-t rt. fiop (No. 468). On the difference of meaning cp. p. 113 f, 
and the note on No. 239. ffpditr aiiraroc, wluch we formerly intro- 
duced there is certainly not in its right place in Hesych, M. Schmidt 
compares well B^aior- dSui^-ov.^The rt, jnard has in Skt. the meaning 
'bruise,' 'gall.' — The same root occurs with n prothetic d and the 
softer liquid in d-piX3-^Kri 'weaken' (Ebel 'Ztechr.' vii. 227, Fiok i'. 
176, 721). 

255 c. Root bac{?) 8i-Sa-f-y he taught, St-Sa-ws taught, 

acquainted with, Sf-Sd~aa-6ai to search out, 

Sa-^-vai learn, SaTJ-fitoy acquainted with, d-Sa-tjs 

unacquainted with. — Zd. di-daiih-S I am taught, 

danh-ista the wisest. 

Ficki'. 611, Pott W. i. 130, Gi-assmann ' Wtb.' 569.— It is highly 

probable that i^-u ' find,' J^-jio-r ' cunning,' itfTa-Sr/a' /htojhXiVij (Hesych.) 

also belong here. The Zend words from the rt. da, which I formerly 

gave here, are, as EfibschmaDn has kindly informed me, to be 

otherwise explained. We cannot get beyond a rt. dam, das, Zd. danh, 

(for A is the regular representative of s), which has survived in Skt., 
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in aa far aa the Skt. das-r&s ' wondroua strong ' U rightly put here 
and identified with the Zd. dangra ' wise,' The Homeric Sat-rppaiv 
■: hich means eometimea* warlike,' and sometimes ' wise,' helongs here. 
The rt. dai, which is plainly to lie seen in doc-lu-e, doe-eo and with 
frei^h expansion in the Zd. da/csh ' teach,' Si-iaait-ai and dise-o (i for e 
from a) can only be compared on the assumption thut varying deter- 
minativea were added to the i-t. da. 

356. Root ha Sa-i-a (Horn. fut. Sdaaofiai) di-vide, Sai{T)-s, 
Sai-Tv-^, Sai-TJ} portion, naeal, Sat-Tp6-s cai'ver, 
Sai-vv-fii entertain, Sat-fv-fiai feast, Sai-Tv-fi^v 
(st. SaiTVfioi') guest, Sai^-<o tear in pieces, 5a- 
Ti-o-fiai diBtribute, Sa-tr-fio-s tribute. 
Skt. rt. daj (ddje) divide, assign, take part in, con- 
Bume, ddjds portion, inheritance ; rt. da (da-mi, 281 
djd-mi) cut off, in conip. divide, dd-tis diviiiion, 
da-trd-m share. 

, Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1 27, ii^ 9-10, Benf. ii. 204.— Original identity 
with the rt. 8o No. 270 is prohable. (Cf. Fick i'. 607 ; Graasmann 
'Wtb.' p. 593.) — From the idea of distributing is developed that of a 
meal, cp. toiiLt, rt. r<f. (No. 237), and the rt. iajr (No. 261). Pott ii", 
960 puts Sai-iaair with theBe words, according to which it would mean 
' diatribater,' and comparea 'lo-oBoinjt vn «iani i HXatttay Hesych., 
while Bopp ' Vgl. Gr.' iii. 167, Legeriotz ' Ztschr.' vii. 307 refer it to 
the rt. tif (No. 269). — TJiere is a remarkable parallel to the figurative 
use d^' 'oSviT^i ilaifrai ^rop a 48, StSaly/iitoy frop r 320 ill the Skt. 
ddj-a-te ' he pities," a fact noticed in the Pet. Diet. With ali the 
greater certainty may we with Doderlein ' Gl.' 2468 put ialtrai with 
thia root and not under No. 258.— Mangold ('Stud.' vi. 403 ff.), on 
the strength of f 9 puts iij-iio-i here aa ' distributed land,' and then 
' the people.' 

257. Sa-Jip (at. Safp for SaFtp). — Skt. devd (st. deiMr) 
and dSvard-a — Lat. levir (st, Uviro). — AS. tdcor, 
OHG. zeihhur. — ChSl. d4ven, Lith. deveri-s 
brother-in-law. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Kuhn'Ind. Studien' i. 328.— The guttural in the Teu- 
tonic words is to be explained by a pre-Teutonic-pu that arose from 
the I'. The piimary form ia daivar. On the prosody of the Gk. word 
see 'Ehein. Mus.' 1845 p.253. — The meaning //viier moWfi ia clearly 
the exclusive one in Skt., Gk., Lat., and Lith. In Skt. the word ia de- 
rived from the rt. div 'play,' like nd-nand-ar or nd-ndnd-ar 'hua- 
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band's Bister' from the rt. nand ' to enjoy oneself' (cp. note to Nos. 20 
and 124). It agrees with this that according to the Pet. Diet. 

' especially the younger brother of one's husband ' is ao called. From 
the same root coiaes juvan ^ juven-i-s. Delbrtick in ' Ztschr. f. d. 
Philol.' i. 152 calk this ' an Indogermanic idyll.' 

258. Root haF Sa-t'-m kindle (Si-Sri-a, Sf-Sav-fiiyo-s), Sa-t-s 

firebrand, torch, Sa-X6-i firebrand. 
Skt. da (du-nd-mi) burn, consume, torment, dava-s, 
ddvds, dava-ihu-s burning, heat. 

Benf. i. 35, whose views qb to the relation of other words besides 
are as unsound as Pott's (i. 282) and Bopp's (' OIosb.') comparison of 
the Skt. rt. dak, i. e. dagh. Cp. Aufrecht ' Ztschr,' vii, 31 1, and now 
Pott W. i. 904. — pijpW a.Sai,,K'™i, 'E. M.'p. 250, 18, Simon. Cei fr. 
cxxxv. Sclmeidew., Hesych. itbauiuvov tnpnifipXfyiurov, flo3'i" ™v^, 
SafftXit' 8aXiJt. When we consider that Ddfio-t according to Priscian's 
express testimony (i. p. 17 H.) had in Alcman a f (koI x"/"" ^"P f* 
idfiott), we are Inclined to connect tliis word with 6aia. The frequent 
coupling of Sfjioii with irup in Homer agrees with this, and the dat. 
iat (iv 4oi Xuypc) ' liflttle ' may well be connected too, seeing that wo 
find such expressions as fiaxi iriSXriuSc ri AiB^ti (Y 18) (cp. ' bellum con- 
flare,' 'proelium exardescit,' ON. 6rawd-r' clang of swoi-da'). But it is 
not so easy to reconcile with this the prominent meaning of Sqtor, 
' hostile,' and of flijidn)(T)t, ' strife,' and of B^im*. ' lay waste,' 
(Doderl. 'Gloss.' 2468), for which Max MttUer 'Ztschr.' v. 151 tries 
233 to find an etymology in the Ved. daad-a, ddaju-s, a designation of 
hostile peoples and spirits. We may, however, find a point of con- 
nexion in the meaning ' consuming,' ' tormenting.' This is specially 
suggested by the tragic use of iaios ' miser,' e. g. Soph. ' Aj.' 784 
i Bail Tfit/Hjirffo. Here the word means 'tormented.'- — The same trans- 
ition of meaning takes place in Skt. in the case of the rt. dv, and 
this shows that Bij-ij ' woe,' ' ueed,' Sv-fp6-t ' unfortunate,' Sva-o ' tor- 
ment,' also belong to this root ; cp, Lith. dov^ti ' torment.' — Cp. Pott 
u'. 942, 

259. RootboA Sai-Sa\-o-s, 5ai-JaX-eo-s cunningly wrought, 

5aiSdW-co work cunningly, embellish, SalSa\-fia 

a work of art. — Lat. dol-a-re carve, dold-bra, 

(iol-iu-m — ChSl. deliira doUum. 

Benf. i. 99, ii. 339, Pott ' Ztachi-.' vi. 32 f., Diefenbach ' Vgl. Wtb.' ii. 

667. — For the diphthongal reduplication compare muiriiXX-B, nat-fiA-m, 

— PLctetii. 126 takes the Skt. rfar' split' (No. 267) as the root. Cp. 
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Tick i'. 617.— The connexion of the Lith. dail-!is 'deUc^te,' dailin-H 
mouid delicately,' is contested by Joh, Schmidt ' Vocal. ' ii. 486. 

260. Root bofi Sd/i-fTi-fii, Safi-d-cB, Safid^-to tame, over- 

power, Sd/i-ap (st. Safiapr) wifo, Safi-dXrj-s steer, 
-Sa/io-i in com p. taming, d-SftJ}(T)-i untamed, 
Sfi^-s slave. 
Skt. rt. dam (ddm-ja-mi, also damd-ja-mi, daman- 
jd-mi) am tame, tame, part, dam-i-ta-a domitus, 
-dama-a in comp. taming, dam-ana-a domitor, 
dam-ja-a young steer, 
Lat. dom-a-re, dom-i-lu-a, dom-i-tor, dom-inus. 
Goth, ga-tam-jan Safidv, OHO. ^am-Sn I tame, zam 

tame. 

Cymr. do/" tame, dofi to tame, OCymr. domettc tamed ; 

Olr. dam steer. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 180, Grimm 'Gesoh.' i. 402, Z». 1057, 

StokeB ' Beitr.' viii. 329. — The root is related to the rt. da • bind ' (No. 

264) and fltfi (No. 265). For iafiap Heaycli. has a by-form Bo/iupn-r 

(doabtlees Aeolic) yvvii. — We must recognize in idfutp and flopiXjj-r the 

idea of overpoweriDg which is prominent also in napBinos aj^i^c. The 

Homeric 8fiii-t is the passive to the Lat. dominu-s. For this reason 

and on account of the Skt. ifim-nna-s I prefer tlio above account of 

dominu-» to that given by I^uge (' Jahn's Jahrb.' vol. 68 p. 41), who 

takes dominv-a to be the 'giver' (rt. rfa, do). — Elwl {' Beitr.' ii. 160) 

and Stakes (' Beitr.' vii. 14) connect the T-r./o-daimim 'patior:' perf. 

depon. davtair 'passus est.' Perhaps also the Cymr. data/ 'gener,' 

OCymr. datiu ' cliena' (for dam-, Z', 1065) belong here. 

261. Root ban, ben, Sdir-T-m dissever, rend, Sair-dvjj ex- 

pense, 8dir-avo-s extravagant, Sa^tXTJi liberal. — 
Sttn-vo-v meal. 
Skt. da-p-ajd-mi causative from da divide, No. 256, 
Lat. daps meal, sacrificial feast, dap-inare serve up 

on table. 
AS. titer, lifer, OHG. zebar, ON. tafh victima, MHO. 
un-ge-zib-ele vermin, properly ' not fit to be ofl'ered.' 
Benf. ii. 204, Fick i*. 610.— The shorter root is No. 266 ; it has an 2J 
added ir, cp. hptm-ir^-, (No. 272) and airpiwru (No. 205). We are re- 
minded of the rt. da ' give,' which also has in Skt. the causative form 
dd'p-aja-mi. But the nouns given under No. 266 make it advisable 
to start from the idea of ' dividing,' which again gives an easier expla- 
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MMimt tA tM ftipM mmmiag rf tiaw», ■■■ i^ fa ■ '*■«;' ■ 

(yf Kmn^t. JbMrrr^* (FVnf ii. 271) A 

■jiftjid (*. fhfi ft/rin (fcipJnit-m which w« i 

tItiptwtT* (ilkfit.) ; r.l«itrlj' itJt proper mxiring ; Bm l&aC ^ '■P^ ^ 

ilUtHtiuth {tf. larUmit). Cp. UgwriaU • ZtMhr.' vm. 39T.— Sor^ <■• 

rIiiIih wilti Uvaiifpiv fnitn Snrit^u' ' to be fat oae't aift' m bnUaaF 

r«1ii(<Ml, TliD llotiiorio p)iriiM iiirtit «&m mmbi pr tuwit ; to bbhk k 

' int<H«iir« ' (if wliir. nrid tt>e tratiMtion of the word fhm tks ■iinm 

ti> tt>Hl I'F Vf«Hi1 Ik an sitNy nne. Ar.cordin^iljr we m«7 asaoaM ITaw 
til liHV« li«i) tlii> pwiiir mcMiiiiiK with referpnco to drink m Utaadtt* 
1^1, •(•tf 4 wIlli l-nrpreiiuo to fuml, i, e. k portion. 

Krtlt, IliKit ^«pn (-9pa6'0-y, Sap$'dv-<» sleep. — Srt. *■ 
(tfcil-tPii,('nV'''"0"'Ti «'-iir(i go to eleep-^Loi. 
i/ttp--m-^-(j, ( 'liHI, dri-m-a-ti dormire. 

I^^pp ' lir; IS>M W, I, 1 8ft, Hi^hlukhor ' KbI.' 1 16.~Oq the secaoduy ' 
|l dhd m iiiM> p)>. n» mid (lA. ll in to lie reni&rk<^ tLkt Homer kno-ws I 
Itnlr ilic tiiM'Ul f-n|Htlf-»-v, KoriipnOiiii, wapiipoOmt, tmii ooly in ttti^ 6uik, ( 
mill UiHl> t)it> iirtwr'iit (R'lTaAofiAin)) lines not occur till Plato ('Gk.T.ab' 
t<)V IdSniid 9H4), 

RftA, 6an{'.t Uiick, Jtfo-ot thicket, Jotrtfi'n make thick,! 
rmiKh, 8aiiX6-f thickly overgrown, Aav\t-s 
l*t. di-mit-f, detuere, dtnaare. 

r»ti I'. 1 31), ' Ztxrlir,' «i. 406, where !i<n\6-t is rightly held to be ] 
frniii kaav-M-t And i<xpUinird bjr 'K-iv-\o-t from ijdv-t, so nii;^-X<>-c fran 1 
»«](■'-». I'litt conjrcturei that, with a differeot Rifl5x '^ni-iav-po-t 1 
MlNtiilN fur 'Vjni-iaav-pa-t, and accordiDgly denotes 'a place overgrown I 
will) K thicket,' and compares the proper name BpcaMmt for e^irvXXo*. I 
n<i|lf, il. 800. Op. baa-Ki-- baai, Soo-trmiXor iroX^li^ivXXor (Hesych.).— 
Dili the Lttt. t^uf-t»«-* withont doubt belongs here, Paul. ' £p.' 67 | 
' rfttewn hi loco apud Livinm eignificat dumosum vel Equalidum." 
rfttd Mii-t iiiust iw for dent-imu-t (cp. ai-fl-.jio-j), du-mits, dti-mettt-m I 
nlw«r» kpep Uie further iDeaning ■ buahes.' So Ddderlein ' Syn. 
lit ' vi, lOH, Should we be right in adding the Measapian nameB 
|Klt«i»««|.t, Aiififio-t, i>tt«u-a(Momm9en'Unterit. D.' 72), which might 
ItHtt* tlw lintue meKning aa tuuriXXiot which Benseler translatea by 

#WAIt, .jlv towards, oUiv-St homewarda. — Zd. da, vai<i- 
mm-ita homewarda. — Lat. -do tn en-do, in-du. 
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Goth, du, AS. l6, OHG. zzio, za, ze, si to (Germ. 
eu). — ChSl. do up to, Litb. prefix da. 

Pott i'. 287, Mikloeich 'Les.,' Ebel 'Beitr.' i. 312, Fick i". 99, 
Soherer 304, where the Lat. de (the Oso. dtU) is nlso referred to this 
stem. In the Arcadian dip-ia- i^ia (Hesych.) i. e. flJpaft the old a is re- 
tained in the place of the *, in the Aeol. -Sit (bo too in the Homeric 
3\.\v-tit) it ia weakened to i and a, r le added (cp. t^, dyi^ii). — To tbe 23* 
Lat. en-do in-du correspond the Olr. ind- in iWiumwi ' in me,' etc. 
(Z». 627). 

264. Root he St-eo, Si-Stj-fii bind, Se-tri-s a binding, Sf-r^ 
bundle, Sf-i7-/i6-f band, fetter, Kp^-Se-fivo-y, Sid- 
Stj-fia fillet. 
Skt da (dja-mi) bind, dd-man band, cord, dd-ma 

band, 

Bopp ' GI.,' Benf. ii. 200, Schweizer 'Ztaehr.' iiL 342, Pott W. i. 1 29.— 
The companciDn of SoCXo-c ' slave,' which is often connected with the 
Skt. ddta-a of like meaning and explained to be from ioavXo-t (cp. 
No. 263) geems to lue questionable CBpecially on account of the o 
which is foreign to tliis root. — On Btff-Wnj-i- cp. No. 377. — It has 
long ago been recognized that BtTi' ' to be obliged ' ia connected with 
BtW 'to bind.' Hence the construction with tlie ace. But it^irti 
points to the loas of a conBonant and the related Homero-Aeolic Stia 
{Sn^rra) 'want' makes it likely that this consonant was f (Sanppe 
' Gcitt. Prooem.' 1870 p. 25). Since tbe Skt. dot {dds-jatni) like aflb-Au 
means ' suffer want,' and vi-das ' to be wanting,' ' fail,' it is possible 
that we ought to regard da-vand das as expansions of da. Cp. Pick 



264 b. Root h£\ look, glance at, 8fv-StXXa>v 

(1 180) looking at each one separately, Dor. fiijXt- 
aOat, Sfi\f<T6ai wish. 
Skt, dar [dri-jd-te) consider, a-dara-s consideration, 

attention, 
Goth, ga-tilo-n attain, get, OHG. zil aim (Germ, 
Ziel). 

Fick i'. 617, Brugmau 'Stud.' vii. 347.- — On the intensive formation 
io^aaXfu-cp. 'Gk. Verb' p. 212. — «ijXiyroi tab. Heracl. i. 146. alia 
Afftij™. Locrian (Allen ' Stud.' iii. 273), Cp. Abrens ' Dor." 150. Bj 
the help of tbe connecting notion ' look towards something ' may bo 
brought together the meanings 'look,' 'aim,' 'wish.' — Cp. No. 271. 
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gnagea, name]}', (I) 'thin,' — fiirther developed to 'tender; ' (2) 'ibat 
which is stretched out,' hence 'string,' 'anew,' etc (cp. OB.G.yadam 
No. 215), (3) ' tension,' ' tone,' ' noise.' The third meaning approftcbea 
the rt. Stan (No. 220) in nuiny of its applications; but it seems to me 
very hazardous to try and identify the two roots under this meaning. 
as has been attempted by Pott i'. 255, Benf. i. 675, and lately by 
Corssen ■ Beitr.' 436, Walter ' Ztschr." lii. 375, Grassmann ■ Wtb." 
The Skt. Idna-a = the Gk. nSm-c 'tension' and 'tone,' ninir fio^r, 
trdntyof (Soph. 'Ant.' 124) 'raise a cry, a noise,' originally 'make a 
cry stretch itself, continue.' Since the Gk. usage proves that 
the linguistic instinct perceived some connexion between the ideaa 
' stretch ' and ' resound ' (a connexion perhaps helped by the notion 
' continuari '), we may believe the like of the other peoples too 
(cp. ' Ptsb. Wtb„* B. V. tana). It would be astounding indeed if the a 
of the rt. »tan had been lost in four langnages, while at the same time 
the root was preserved intact in three. — We may notice the Bkt. tan 
' duration,' instnim. tan-d (adv.) ' on and on,' by the side of the Lat 
tonu#. — On d-To-^E cp. Clemm ' Stud.' viii. 96. We must add too the 
meaning 'hold,' which is arrived at through the notion 'stretch,* 
and which meets us in tenere and in the Gk. rq, which I have compared 
with the Lith. permissive (e (' Ztschr.' vi. 91).^ — The Lith./> reminds ns 
of the }> in the Lat. tem-p-to, the conneiion of which with our root 
Kbel doubts (' Ztschr.' iv. 442). But Uniptare clearly means properly 
' to extend or stretch something repeatedly ' until it fits. Corssen 
' Ausgpr.' i'. 1 23, however, considers tetitare the etymologically correct 
218 spelling. Other conjectures are made by Fick i'. 594. — On derived 
forms with * see Pott ii'. 603. — Perhaps besides Undo, the Oac. tai- 
ait, which Corssen ' Ztschr.' v. 94 translates by ' tendat,' belongs to a 
root with added d. May not also «ri'-n)3-ft ' intente,' with iwa^itias 
and tniTfiiriu, belong to the same root 1 Cp. p. 65. — The Olr, tan 
' time ' goes with the Skt. (in ' duration ' (similarly the Lat. lemjiua 
with the Lilh. lempju). 

230 b. Root Tor Tt-ray-ioi' grasping. — Lat. tag-o, tan-g-o, 
tag-ax, tac-tus, tac-tio. — Goth. tSk-an touch (?). 
Lottner ' Ztschr.' jti. 185. — The identity of the Gk. and Lat. roots, 
ignored by Pott W. iii. 443 ff, no one will doubt. Li Gothic the 
initial has not its regular representative, but the meaning is 
pletely identical with that of the Graeco* Italian words that v 
agree here to admit an eitception — and Lottner hoe collected severaU 
To Uk-an is allied the AS. tac-an, Eng, take, which we must not 
with Grassmann ('Ztschr.' xii. 1 07), separate from the Goth, word and 
connect with iixofiai (rt. flfi). Might not the root be stag^ and so the 
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perBirtence of the teDuis lie explained by the dropped s 1 We became 
acquainted under No. 226 with one or two forme which presupposed 
such a root, whose meaning could without any difficulty be reconciled 
with such s root. — Fick i '. 823 compares the Skt. tag-fit ' suddenly ' 
and the rt, tug {tung-a-mi) 'knock,' 'thrurt,' 'knock against,' but 
prefers to connect it with the Goth, itigqvan 'knock' rather than 
with tehin. — There ia much to be said for the comporiBon of rnyyo-e 
' rancid,' Tdyft, rdyyor ' rancor,' TayylCtu ' rancescere ' with the OHO. 
stincan ' stink.' which correHpondB in Boaod to the above-mentioned 
Gothic verb. 

231. Root TOK TTJK-a melt (i-T>iK-jjv), raK-tpo-t melting, 

liquid, TT]Ki-Sii>v (at. Ti^KtSov) a melting away, 
r-ijy-cLvo-v aaucepan, crucible, raxii-s quick, T<£x-°f 
quickness. 
Skt. tak [tak-ti) shoot, dash, hurry, fdk-u-s, tak-vds 
hurrying. — Zd. tac run, flow, vi-takh-ti thaw- 
ing, running {of liquefying solids). 
ChSl. tek-^ run, flow, tek-ii run (subat.J, tok-H 

atream, 
Olr. techim I flee. 
Fick i". 587 f., Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 327, Grafismann 'Ztschr.' xii. 
104. — On the aspirate in raxi-i see below p. 507. — The variety of 
meanings, which is at first sight surprising, ia to be explained by the 
connecting notion oijiovnng. — The words which, owing to the simi- 
larity of their meaning, I formerly connected with i^wtn (Lat. tabe-g, 
AS. tiidvan ' thaw,' ChSl. ta-j)f ' liquefio ') cannot without di£Gculty be 
reconciled with it in sound, and had therefore better be kept quite 
apart. — On the Jr. t&m ' death,' which Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 327 puts 
here, cp. 'Ztschr.' xxiii. 217. 

232. ravpo-^ Bt«er, — Skt. stkurds taunis, Zend i^taora 

drftught-ox. — Lat, taurti-s, Umbr. luru, — Ooth. 

stiur, ON. (/idr-r bos caatratua, — ChSl. (liWi steer. 

Knhn in Weber's ' Ind. Studien ' i. 339, Scbleich.' Ksl.' !13, ' Beitr.' 

i. 238. — The etymology ia to be found in the adjectival use of the Skt. 

ethurd-St atkiild^t, scJidvira-s ' firm,' ' strong,' the latter an epithet of 

the steer (Nos. 217, 228). — Pott W, i. 361. 

233. Root Ta9 f-raifi-o-v I was astonished, 7d<p-oi aston- 219 

ishment. 
Skt. atambh (etabk-no-mi) to make spell-bound, g(a6- 
dhd-9 stiff, rigid, stamhh-aa torpor, paralysis. 
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Lith. steb-ut-s I am aBtonishod | 
Olr. tibiu I laugb, 
Benf. i. 651, Kuhn ' Ztathr.' iv. 16, WindiBch ' Beitr." Tiii. 440. — 
Owing to the influence of the a atahh beeame a6aip and then this 
lost the a fuid became 6o^. The objection the Greeka liad to two 
simple aspirates at the beginning of neighbouring syllablea changed 
sometimes the first aspirate into the tenuis (rai^), and sometimes tlia 
Becond (Anr). The latter form {r(-%r-a) suffered naaalizatioa and 
softening in BaiiS-ot and Bafi^-i-a, and eimple softening of the final 
consonant in diiS-"' ' 6o\iiia (Kesych.). — stap-eo comes in the same way 
from the rt. slap (No. 224}. — Cp. Nos. 219, 216. — For Sav-fia see 
No. 308. 

^3b. The pronominal stem re (for rfe), Dor, rtJ, Boeot. 

ToiJ-i', Tou thou. T(6-? thy. — Skt. st. (wa, tva-m, 

Zd. (4-m thou, Skt. tv&s, Zd. thwa thy. — Lat. at. 

te tu, tuu-s. — Goth, tkv, thou (Germ, du), thein-s 

thy. — Lith. til thou, tavAs-is thine, ChSl. ty thou, 

tvo-j thy. — Olr. tu thou, -t- thee, no-t-ail alit te, 

do thy, inserted -t-, du-t-menmain menti tuae. 

Bopp 'Vgl. Gr.' i. 122, Schleicher 'Compend.' 62G ff. — Ahrena 

'Aeol.' 207, ' Dor.' 248. — The softening in ordinary Gk. to <rt, crv etc. 

need not be dwelt on. 

234. reyy-w moisten, soften, riy^t-s a moistening. — ^Lat. ■ 

ting-o, tinc-tu-3, tinc-tura, tinc-tio, tinct-ili-t. — 

OHG. thunc-on, dunc-on tingere. 
Joh. Schmidt ' Voc' i. 168. Pott W. iii. 461.— It was formerly 
held, from a consideration of the Goth, ihvah-a ' wash,' that the media 
was softened from the tenuis — and on this supposition Fick i'. 606 
compares the Skt. («f 'drip' — but the OHG. verb coincides both 
in sound and sense with the Qraeoo-Italic ones. — rivay-os 'vadum,' 
which it is sought to identify with atagnu-m, can hardly be connected 
with this root. 

235. Root TeK t-riK-o-v, tik-t-cd generate, t4k-os, tIk-vo-v 

child, TOK-ev-s begetter, roKo-i birth, interest. — 
rfK-ftap aim, goal, TfK-/i-^p-io-v token, TfKfirjaira, 
To^o-v bow, Totraai^ (Pind.) bitting, happeniiig, 
T«X-'"? art. — TiK-T-tov (st. TiKToe) carpenter. — 
Root TUN TU)( Tvyj^-dp-(o ((-Tv^-o-v) hit, tv}(-t} suc- 
TfvX-<o, Ti-r^K-ovTo they prepared, rvK-a-^ 
chisel, TfVK-po-s, teSx-of implement. 
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Skt. tdk-man child, tak-ah to hew, prepare, make 
(OPera. takhsh build), tdk-sh-a (st. tak-sh-an) 
wood-cutter, carpenter, taksh-ana-m a hewiug, an 
axe, tokd-s proles, — Zd. tosh cut, do carpenter's 
work, taska (m.) axe, tas-ta dieli, cup, tuc beget. 
Lat. liff-nu-m, te-tu-m, te-mo, ten-o, tex~tor, taetura, 

(e-la. 

Goth, theih-a flowriBh(?), OS. thigg~ju, OHG. dig-ja 220 

obtineo, im petto, OHG. deli~s-a hoe, trowel, 

MHG. dehsen to drees flax, dih-sel shaft, pole 

(Germ. Deichsel). 

Lith. tek-^-8 rain, tenk-'ii, fall to the lot of, link-H, 

fit, Buit, t\nk-a-s it happens, tlk-ra-s right, proper, 

OPr, tik-in-t facere, teikitsjia creatio, lath, tiky-li 

to aim, taszy-ti make (of a carpenter), hew at, 

tais^-ti prepare ; ChSl. tHk-nff-ti figere, tilk-a-li 

texere,i>-(itfc-nji-(tefibdere,(e«-a-(icaedere(Bohem. 

tesaf faber), tes-la axe. 

Bopp'Gl.' s. v.lahh, Pottii'^. 614, W. ii. 2, 401, 404, iii. 799, 804, 

Bcnf. ii. 247 ff., Pictet ii. 127, Fitk i'. 588, Joli. Sdimiilt ' Voc' i. 52. — 

Od the change of vowel and the three main meanings ' generate,' 

' hit,' ' prepare ' cp. above p. 58. — The root in one of the oldest 

applied to aay kind of occupation without any clearly defined dis- 

tinctiou, 60 that we must not be aetouifhed if we meet the weaver in 

the company of the carpenter and the markBmaD. In the Zd. las-ta 

'dish,' which we cannot separate from the Lat. le»la, we find traces 

of the potter as weU. The Germ, tre^en ' hit,' ' hit upon,' ' happen,' 

illuBtratee the change from these active meanings to the intransitive 

one ot Toxfiy. The x ih only an affected < (cp. below p. 601 ff.}. For 

■mxtir, the intransitive of T(Efai, TiTVK-f-a6ai, we get analogies in the 

OHG. digjv, and the Lith. tink'ii, and the Lith. tlnk-a-g is Epecially 

instructive. I now connect Ttt^ot with No. 145. Some of the Slav. 

words, especially the rt. (fiA, are regarded differently by MikloHich 

(' Lex.' p. 1017). — The rt. Inksk is formed by the addition of an g and 

to it belongs tbe Lat. texer« and the OHO. deJu-a, TtK-r-ur arose by 

assimilation from r«-<r-«jv (cp. p. 698). — Side by side with taksh we 

find the rare tvaksh with the same meanings. Ace. to some scholars 

this contains the primary rt. tvnk, from which we might arrive at lui, 

TVK, and (though not ho well) at laJc. In any case the rts. lak and 

tui have been in use side by side from the earliest times. — Stokes 

' Beitr.' viii. 327 finds a counterpart to the ChSl. teda in the Olr. UU 





cU,' bat the Olr. liiag ' bow ' does not belong here, bat to tlie 8lct. 
' strike,' ' urge forwards.' 
236. Root TEA, tqA T\i}-vai endare, riXa-r (at. raXav), tro- 
Aw-rXfi-F, TaXn-6-r, tX?j-/io)1' (at. TXij/ioi')wTetched, 
rdX-oi'To-i' hftlance, weight, i-riKavro-^ of equal 
weigtt, equal to, raX-apo-j basket, TtXa-zitoi- strap. 
supporter (in architecture), T6X-fia strength to bear 
and to dare, roXfxa-o} bear, dare, Tdv-raXo-?. 
Skt. till {told-ja-mi, tula-j-d-mi) lift up, weigh, esteem 
equal, tut-a, scales, tUl-ja-s equal, tolana-m a lifting 
up, weighing. 
OLat. lul-o, te-lul-i, Lat. tu-li, {t)ld-tu-s, tolt-o, subst. 

toU-o, tolleno, loterare, tol-u-tim. 
Goth, thttl-a d;'ij(oftai (OEng, tlutU), us-thul-ain-a 
patience, OHG. ddlem, duttu I suffer (Qerm. dulde), 
ChSl. tul'il pharetra. 
Bopp 'Gl.'Pott W. ii 1, 39-1, 'Ztschr.' vii. 337, Benf. ii. 258, who 
1 follows Pott, and justly so, in referriug ov-rXc'-u 'draw' (water) to 
uira and tXo. The instrument for drawing water was called in Lat, 
toUo, toUeno ' genus machinae, quo trahitnr aqua, alteram partem prae- 
gravante pondere, diotus » tolleudo ' (Fest. p. 356). rakapo-s, the wool- 
spinner's basket for carrying aud hanging up, belongs clearly to this 
stem. Special notice should bo paid to the agreement between toX- 
cuTov and the Skt. tvla (cp. jxmdus ' pound '), which also denotes a 
special weight, and to that between droXaM-m and llUjat (cp. itr6p- 
ponos). With the latter Schleicher ' Ksl.' 114 connects also the ChSl, 
jiri-tul-i-ti ' accommodare ;' he douhta the connexion of the ChSl. 
CviH. but the origin of tpap-i-Tpa of the same meaning makes it very 
pi-obable (cp. above p. 1 1 5). — lal is uo doubt to be regarded as the 
Indo-Germ. root ; the a has degenerated in SkL, Teut., and ChSl. to w. 
The primary meaning is ' raise,' ' lift,' ' carry.' All the three o- 
Bounds appear in Gk. To nX belongs tA-oe in the sense of ' tax ' (cp. 
^•ipos), 'office,' ' task,' which is a completely distinct word from tA-oc 
■ end ' (No, 238), and further also the hitherto little recognized tAXw 
with its two modifications of meaning, i.e. (1) intransitive rise of 

constellations, so In dmriXXnv, (favariXXfii', FiriTcXAccrdai, irfptTAXftrAu, 

viripTtikat i j}\ios Hdt. iii. 1 04, similarly Cjc. ' Bmt.' vii. 26 ' orator h 
exlviit ;' (2) transitive, properly ' lift over somebody,' ' lay upon,' 
'enjoin,' so in <'n-m'\X(u', (vrAXiii', the latter meaning comes nearest to 
the common usage of Itdit. — In Lat. tol is the primary form ; the o is 
preserved in the OLat, tolerint, toli (Corssen ii'. 73), in tollo (per- 
haps as Corsaen holds 'Beitr.' 209 from (oi-jo), toi-Hr-tim 'trotting' 
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(which may well be from lolS-lim from a BCcondary verh tola-o= 
raXd-ffl, cp. ' «6. d. Spwen eirier lat, 0-Conj. Sjmhola philolog, Bonn.' 
i. p. 271 fr.) and in other forme, while elsewhere it has been weakened 
to It. So in Tvilu-8, TulUu-a which ace. to Theod. Mommsen ' Rh. 
Mus.' XV, 197 is 'from tollere,' and ace. to fiob. Mowat ' fievua 
ArcLfelog.' 1868 p. 359 is the counterpart of 'projects.' [Cf. Tvi- 
lianum 'the welt-house' (Bum's Rome p. 81), and FestuB p. 352: 
'tnlhos alii dixerunt ease ailanos, alii rivos alii vehementes proiectioDes 
sanguinis orcuatim fluentis quales sunt Tiburi in Aniene. Eniiius in 
Aiace ganffuine Upido tvllii efflantes volant.'] Perhaps we should be 
right in adding ToXwr-ij ' clew,' ' pensum,' with added w, whence comes 
ToXwrrwii' ' nnwind,' ' accomplish ' (work), which has already in Homer 
its metaphorical meaning (Doderiein 'Gloss.' 2390). — Stokes 'Beitr.' 
viii. 328 identifies with tXiptSf the Cymr. tlavid ' poor,' ' wretched,' and 
comparea with the Lat. toUo the Ir. tallaim ' I take awny.' 

287. Boot TCfi, TOU Tffi'f-io {(-ra/i-o-y), r/i^-y-a cut, To/t-TJ 
S cutting, Tfiij-fia, Te'/i-a-x-o? slice, s^ment, ro/t- 
(v-S knife, rafi-ia-v dispenser, steward, raftiij 
housekeeper. 
ChSl. tin-<i inf. t^-tt aeindere. 
Beuf. ii. 246, Fick i'. 594. — The Skf. tdm-cUa-s that used to lo 
compared appears Id the ' Ptsb. Wtb.' with the meaning among many 
others of ' sword,' but this meaning has no authority, and the others 
Btart from the primary notion ' dark ' (cp. tdm-ai ' darkness '). The , 
rt. tarn too has accordingly the meaning ' to choke,' ' to gtand still,' 
' to pinch.' All this group must therefore be put aside altogether. 
On the other hand we can hardly question the relationship of tc>-«mw 
' district,' ' a piece of land marked off ' and tem-p-lit-m (riiums al$ipot 
Aesch. 'Pere.' 365='cttcli templa' Enn.). Cp. Corssen ' Beitr.' 440, 
Usener ' Fleckeisen's Jahrb. 1878," 59 ff. Further bm-d-e-re belongs 
to these words (Walter 'Ztechr.' xii. 414) : itsn arose from wi through 
the influence of the determinative d {=.dh) as in frvn-d-e-re ' gnash 
the teeth' compared with ;(piifi-aSo-i (No. 200 b). Ttvll-iiv 'gnaw' 
too, HvS-ri-i 'a sweet-tooth,' seem to have sprung from a similar 
secondary root. The stem of r/rny and Ttfi-a-x is formed by the 233 
addition of a guttural. Walter ' Ztschr.' xii. 376 compares luax"'' 
lilaana (Hes.) with rinaxat. — On the interchange between the nasals 
see below p. 545 ff. Fick connects also the Lat. ftn-ea ' moth.' 

238. rip-fia goal, extreme point, Ttpfunv (at. Ttp/iov) 
boundary, Ttp-dpo-v end, point, rep/z-to-r rep/ii- 
6(i-s reaching to the boundary. 





264 BOOK II. 

Skt. tar {idr-d-mi) take across, go through, over- 
come, tar~an-a-s, tar-i-a boat, tar-antd-s sea, tdr- 
man top of the sacrificial stako, tirds, Zd. tctrS 
trans, Skt. ttra-m bank, border. 
Lat. ter-mo, Cer-men, ter-minu-a, Oac. teremenniii, 
Umbr. termnu, in-tra-re, ex-tra-re, tratis, Xlmb. 
traf= trans. 
ON, thro-m-r margo, OHG, dru-m meta, finis, Goth. 

thair-h, OHG. durh through (Germ, durcA), 
Olr. tar trans, Cymr. tra{cli); Olr. tairm-tlucfU 
transgressio ; tri, tre through, Cymr. troi, trwy. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 1,261. — The primary meaning of the words 
here collected is merttep. TVp-fimv and ter-minu-g might be trana- 
lated 'that which is etepped over.' Probably Topa-v (et, Taparr) 
belongs here oh well, cp. IJHpaiti-s (No. 357), perhaps even Tpo-la, 
Tpo-ifijB, on the fill which aee p. 632, — The same root appears with 
X inst«ad of p in tiX-dc which correepouds in sound to the Skt, Cdr-tu 
' B. pressing forwards,' ' strength ' (tliat makes its way through ; cp. 
TBp6-i, iia-Topo-t, Tpa-v-is), and clearly accordingly denotes the attained 
goal ; with it come rtkia, riXiios, nXrvi-^ but not the words mentioned 
under No. 236. — ex-trd'bunt Afranius Ribbeck ' Com.' p. 141, tor-mo 
Enu. ' Ann.' 470 sq. Vahlen, Ur-men Varro ' L. L.' v. § 21 Mall., Osc. 
Urtmenniu. (Corsaen i'. 573), Umbr. lennnw, traf Aufr, u. Kirchh. L 
157, where too a conjecture is hazarded on trdm^t)a which IB cer- 
tainly related. — Coresen ' Ztschr.' iii. 276 ingeniously explains TVoa- 
im-.«nu-« as ' that on the yonder eide.' The h in the Teutonic Aair-h 
must be the representative of a derivative h. The meaning throttgh 
is related to that of trans aa j-irpooj ia to Ttipio {No. 239). 

239, Root T€p Ttip-tii, rpv-eo, Tpi-^-ca, Tpv-\-at rub, ti- 
rpd-as, Tf-Tpaiv-o) rub away, pierce, Ttp-t-u bore, 
turn on a lathe, Tip-f-rpo-y a gimlet, ?-Top-€ 
pierced, Top-o-s chisel, rSp-po-f a pair of com- 
passes, a turner's chisel, Top-eH-m grave, sculpture, 
rpv-fia hole, 

Lat. (er-o, ter-e{t)-s, Cer-e-bra, tri-hula tribulare, (ri- 
ti-cu-m, tnr-unda a roll, cake, tru-a ladle, tar- 
me(f)-« wood-worm. 

AS. thrd-v-an torquere, OHG. drd-j-an tomore, Goth. 
tkaif-kd hole, eye of a needle {TpvfiaXid). 

ChSI. trf-d, try-ti tercre, Lith. trhi-ti rub, file. 
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Olr, tarailtar terebra, Cymr. tarater (Z^, 831), 
Bopp ' Gl." B. V. tr, Pott W. ii. 1, 28fi, Benf. ii. 260, Schleich. ■ Ksl,' 
112, Legerlotz • Zlachr.' vii, 136, Loo Meyer viii. 239. — The woi-ds 288 
liere collected fall, aa regards sound, under one or other of the primary 
fonns tar {rtp, rop), Vra, tri, int, which supplement and approach each 
other in eodlesa wajs. The meanings we majdivide into two iiiainclasseB, 
ruh and bore. The second ie Graeco-Italian, the first European in gene- 
ral (Cp. Fick. i' 595). — To the meaning rub (q). trilm, eonirittu, de- 
ter-ior] belong rrpuwj-E' rirptpiiinot Smt nl yipiay (cp. No. 130), npu- 
aaBtvis \nTT6v, npvoKrro • rrtiptro (HeB.). Cp. also the Skt. lanil-t, the 
Lat. tenui-g. Un-er (No. 230) and Xtn-r6-!. Further W-J-ft'-cu-m like 
gra-nu-m from the rt gar (No. 130, cp. Hehn 400, otherwiae Ascoli 
' Ztschr.' xiii. 451), From the meaning of ' bortug' we get tur-unda 
' macaroni,' in which the holIownesB is the essential thing, not (Coras. 
'Beitr.' 126) the roundnesB. It is certain, at all events, that from the 
meaning ' rub ' Bpringa that of a ' twisting movement,' most clearly to 
be seen in the Teutonic words, to which Kegel 'Ztsehr.' xi. 114 S. 
adds many provincialisms. To this class belong rtp-i-a and also 
the Lat. tere-s (Corasen 'Nachtr.' 267). Since now lar-ald-i in Skt. 
means ' moving hither and thither,' ' starting,' ' trembling,' this was 
perhaps the primary meaning from which the derived rta. tram (No. 
245). and tras (No. 244) started. Under No. 238 are several words 
similar in sound, but it is better t« consider the two groups aa dis- 
tinct. Fick ' Bexzeub.' i. 335 refers rop-Cvt) 'ladle' along witli the 
B3monymons Lat. tma and the ON. ihvara ' twirl ing-stick ' to a rt. 
tvar. — Ti-Tpii-ii ie to he regarded as intensive, rpw-n-w, instead of Hesy- 
chius's Ttpi-irK-^, TpiiTK-a, as cauBative (cp. p. 710). Bpai-a ' break up' 
comes near to rpaC-fia ' wound.' this latter to n-rpi-ifii-ti, and this 
to the Homeric ?-rop-< (a 236). 6 may have arisen through the 
influence of the p. On the other hand it is true ffpav-m suggests the 
Lat, jTau-{d)-s, /rtM-(u-m, /nw-lni (■ Ztschr.' ii. 399) and the Skt 
dhni-ti-s ' disappointment,' dfiiir-v ' bend,' ' injure.' In case it belongs 
to the latter we must assume a rt. rfAru. Cp. Pott W. i. 1092, Frtihde 
' Bezrenb. Beitr.' i, 179. — Among the lengthened stems rpwr (rpCira 
' hole,' rpu-ir-ano-ii 'gimlet,' rpu-ir-i-a) la moat diatinct, suggesting in 
sound the Lith. trup-it ' crumble ' and trvp-it-t ' loose,' and remaining 
as true to the meaning ' bore ' as r/iu-^^, Opiit-r-v to that of ' rubbing 
away,' which is afterwords applied like rpu^-w to softness of character. 
Tpi-^-ti is hardeat to explain. 

289 b. Tip-r}y (st.rcpff) tender, fine, 6p6-va flowers, herbs, 
TaX-i-r bride. 
Skt. tdr-una-n. tdl-una-s youthful, tender, tdt-uni 



(loA'Bpar Hesyoh,), Hemarkable too is the conformity of tlie L«t. 
sella, i. e. ted-la, and Heaychius's AXd' xaSiipa, whicli abo ineniu ri nr 
Aatavji Upin (cp. Hesjch. a. v. «XXa), no doubt in the Bense of Hot, 
• abode of the gods.' Cp. Gieso ' iib. den Aeol. D.' 249. — Ou the . in »- 
pu-a, which is compared by Benfey and Fick i'. 493 to the aesumed 
Skt. Ktd-ru-g ' resting ' (not in the Pet. Diet.) and Ifm, see below p. 7 1 1 . 
Another prasent-fonn from the rt. ii occurs in u-iv-i-ii' inafiiCfro 
(Hesych.), which accordingly answers to »8.ni-f.i,cp.'Qk. Verb' p, 111. 
— On soliti-m Corssen i'. 487 cxpresaea a different view. — In Irish the 
pree in use with the meaning aedere ia sadia, wliile the tmna. -tddaim 
(cp. also con-addu 'compono' Z*. 434) contains the causative stem 
tadaja. Olr. idl ' heel,' Cymr. todleu ' calces ' (' Beitr.' viii. 428) per- 
haps belongs to No. 281. 

281. Root eb go, — ofi-o-f way, 6S-i-tti-^ traveller, 6B-t^^ 
travel, 68-6-^ {oiiSo-s) threshold, oSS-at, fS-a-^s 
ground, 

Skt. sad, a-sad attain to, reach, ud-sad go out, dis- 
appear. 

Lat. 8ol-u~m, sol-ea. 

ChSL chod-U inceBsus, chod-i-ti ire, Bd-'H profectua. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Eenf. i. 442 f., Schleich. ' Ksl.' 117, Pott W. iv. 712, 
Fick i'. 493. — oW-t ia properly 'tread,' ' that on which onettreads,' 
oJSai: rt. (8 = n-.'8o^(No. 291): irti, Cp. page 114. ^^^-Buf^x 
of ii-a-<f>ot (cp. tip-illif imstSor, ramivir, x"!'"' Hesych.) Jafan's ' Jahrb.' 
vol. 69 p. 95. — lultim shows such close agreement with this root tiiat 
we cannot separate it ; the / is aa in aoliu-m {No. 280), whelier by 
Bstiimilation from di or directly from d. sSU-a ' aole ' must also be put 
here Bince soiu-m itaelf means ' solo ' as well Cp. No. 560. Olher- 
wiae Corssen i'. 486, where the above irrefragable analogies for the 
transition to the ideas of that which U trodden on and ground or site 
(cp. too ffd-iTi-t, ffa-6pa-v) are ignored. At all events we liave in 
ted-filu-s a Latin repreaentative of this root with the d preserved 
(cp. bib-ulu-a, trem-ulu-s), though here the i is strange. In No. 273 
we saw a similar instance of the idea of busy service developed from 
a verbum movendi. The same oi-igin is conjectured by Bernhardt ' Or. 
Etymolo^en' (Wiesbaden 1862) p. 20 and Pott ii'. 783 for the Gk. 
Sa^o-s, tirripcnjt, onoXoufior, ill whicli case the word would stand for 
il-nd^'o-c ' fellow traveller ' (cp. aKSkovSot, onaSo't, ffatinthja). — Roth 
' Ztschr.' xix. 21 4 comes to a totally different conclusion about tlie words 
here adduced. He assumes (cp. Pet. Diet.) only a rt. sad (No. 280), and 
refers oiSat. obit and I6a<f)oi to No. 280, and conjecture.i for aS<}-i a rt. 
4adh, which occurs moat clearly in sdrfft-«-» 'direct,' so that Hit would 
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properly mtan ' straight line,' ' direction.' But I know of no esumjile 
of tlie appewance of S for 6 on account of an initial aepirate. 

282. Root \h, Fih dS-o-v I saw, uS-o-fiai appear, oU-a 
know, ISfft, (tS-os species, fiS-teXo-v ima] 
'A-iSr]-^, ta--To>p (at. larop) kDOwiiig, a witness, 
itTTop-i-u inquire, iS-pi-i knowing, lv6-dS\ofti 
appear. — SS-fT]-?- flSws, «//n-fipos (Hesych.)- 
Skt. I'ld (ved-nii, pf. ved-a) know, vind-a-mi find, 
veda-3 the scriptures, vid-jd knowledge, teaching. 
Lat. vid-eo, visu-n, vis-o, Umbr. vira-e-to = vlsus 

(part.), Lat. vi-lru-m. 
Ooth. vait oiSa, uii-vtt-i ignorance (iinivittitignesa), 
vit-an TTjpftf, far-vait-l Oiarpov, OHG. wiic 
(Germ, vriasen) know, gi-wizo witness, ON. vi(-t 
wise. 
ChSI, vid-e-ti see, vSd-e-ti know, Lith. viid-a-t iaciea, 
i'^zd-i-8 eye-ball, v4izd-mi see, OPr. waidimai 
scimuB. 
Olr. ad-fiadat narrant, dep. pret. ro fttar scio, fut. 
ro feseur aciam, ^nnaim cognosco, Jiad (c. dat. 
coram. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. iv. 613 ff., Benf. i. 369 f.. Oraasmann ' Wtb. 
1270. 1274. — The idea of physical perception is dearly seen in th» 
different families of speech ; the more metapliysical idea of ' knowing 
nttachea itself generally to the form vaid strengthened by the addition 
of a vowel, but passes also to the shorter form. For a coujecto 
to the primary meaning see above p. 101. Sonne ' Ztschr.' xii, 339 ff. 
discusses it more at length : from the meaningj4tni, gel « thing found, 
and the Ved. vt-vid ' di-gnoscere ' he gets as far as di'vid-ere and 
makes some very good comparisons. — Fur the f the nume of the 
Spartan magistrattB j9iS(ot or j3iJ)i«t is important: |9iSuai = Att. iSutbt 
(see below p. 565), cp. lorup and the CliSl. (Hubs.) md-okd 'testis.' 
On the traces of the f in Homer see Knos 110 fT; on vifru-m Coras«n 
' Beitr.' 368. — The Lat. tOto (cp. Goth, gaveig&n ' visit " Fick i'. 785) 
lias the look of a deetderative, and was perhaps originally reduplicated 
like the Skt. vi-vid-i-aK-a-li, and accordingly arose from vi-vid-*-o 
(Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' i. 190, Pott ii'. 574). — For the Ir. forms see Z». 
602, for Cj-mr. 573 ; on the Ix. fttar ■ Beitr.' viii. 464. 

283. Root ib cfih IS-t'-o) sweat, W-oj, iS-p&-s, i8-p^{r)-t 
sweat. 
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cniBed by CorsBen ' Beitr," 238. — Olr. /Hal (Z*. 949) 'nriiia,' wWcli 
StokeB ' Ir. GI.' 222 was inclined to compare with Skt. vdri, owes its 
Ha evidently to compenestory lengtbeniug, and prob&bly comee from 
rt. vag ' to be moiat,' ' to wet,' Fick i'. 764 (cp. vypot). 

511. ^dirv-s turnip (later pdifiv-s), ^d<fr-ayo-i cabbage, 

/iatp-aPL-s radish. — Lat. mji»-ti, rdp-u-m turnip. 

— OHQ. ruoba wild turnip. — ChSl, r^pa, Litb. 

ripe turnip. 
Pott i^. 109, Beuf. i. 73. — We might sappoae borrowing bott in 
Latin and in Qennan. Still thia does not Beem probable. If we 
start with the form io w and assume aspiration in Greek, all is easily 
explained. For this and for many dialectic forma W. Boschcr 
'Studieu'i. 2, 74. — Cp. No. 513. 

512. /3aj('-r spine (bj-form/Jrf)(-e-Tpo-i',/faX"^*')'^'*X'"'*'°"'' 

^a-Xi-T-rf-s spinal. — OHO. hrucki, ON. hrygg-r 

back(?). 
Pott ii'. 205, Benf. ii. 316, Grimm ' Gesch.' 307 'a Gk. p may ex- 
ceptionally correspond to an OHO. hr : ' this is, however, probably the 
case only vhen k haa been last in the Greek, aud 1 do not know a 
second instance of the kind (cp. Xof and calx No. G34). The origin 
of the word and its relation to pd^-o-t ' thom-heJge ' (cp. apina dorn), 
pix" ' rag,' et<:., ia still very obacure, hence I regard this comparison 
as very uncertain. — To the OHG. hnuM belongs Ir. croeenn ' tergu*,' 
'pellJB,' 'Beitr.' viii. 437. 

513. Root fen fpen ^etr-o) incline (of the balance), ^ojr-if 
;i inclination, turning of the scale, momentum, 

dvTi'/i^oiro-s of equal weight, dfufii-p^fir-^i in- 
clining to botb sides (amb-ig-uu-s), ^otr-a.\o-v stick 
(for throwing), cudgel, club, fi&ir-rpo-v knocker, 
clapper, bird-trap, /iair-(-i rod, jcaAa-Cpoi^ shep- 
herd's staff. 
Lat. rep-en{t)s, rep-ente, repent-inu-s. 
Lith. virp-iu quake, tremble, waver. 
Diiderlein ' Syn. und Etj-m.' ri. s. v. repenU, ' Gloss.' 2320 Baggeata 
the extremely probable comparison with r^-erU«, which we must 
regard as a locative adverb formed fi-oin the participial atem (cp. tftX- 
outI) ; hence it means ptm^ nw, mommito, — The only trace of the f is 
retained in the v of iraXo-Cpoif : as to the first part of this word 
Doderiein ' Gl.' 2104 offers some conjecturea ; but it ia very probable 
that itdXo-i 'cord ' underliea it, and that so the word means ' cord- 
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stick.' Thia rtick is used by ehepherdfl for tlirowing, like the p67r-ako-¥ 
[cp. * 845 f., and Paley on Theocr. Iv. 49]. Hence the notion of a 
quivering motion through the air runs through nil these words, and 
this is just as suitabto to the wavering and trembling of the tongue 
in the balance. — pcmi-s ' rod ' seems — like the swinging ring used for 
knocking at a door, and the quivering tambourine, both poirr/wv — to 
be also named from swinging, and, SiS the word is quoted in Hesych. 
also with the meaning pdiru-r, so perhaps all the words treated under 
No. 51 1 belong to this stem. — But paff'So-t resembles still more the 
Lith. rirfca-s'twig,' 'rod,' ChSl. vruh-a 'salix' (op. also twrft-w, uirj-a). 
— Benf. ii. 310 offers all kinds of other combinations. — pin-ru, p«r-ij, 
■wbicb, in spite of the neglect of the ' shifting of mutes,' can hardly be 
separated from Goth, valrp-a [cp. mold'Warp] is distinguished from 
the other forms by its t, though not more, as Delbriick ' Stud.' i. 2, 
132 (cp. Job. Schmidt ' Voc.'ii. 333) proves, than «pi from kord-eu-m, 
Cp. for pi'dTu and iptiirai Pott i'. 257, Leo Meyer ' Ztschr.' vi. 176, xv. 5, 
Orassmann lii. lOtt, Fick ax. 264. — It is better to suppose that piiiS-a 
' turn,' p^iffo-! ' turning,' etc. have come from rt. fpnr by a nasal 
Btrengthening and a conaeqnent softening of tbe n into 3. Pott i'. 260 
holds piiid-a to be eqaivalent to Goth, hvairb-a ' verto ' — whence tbe 
German ' Wirb-el,' — Frtihde ' Bezzenh, Beitr.' i. 250 to the Skt. var^ 
* press,' so that it would only be an accidental variant of Ftpya (No. 
142}.— Cp. Walter 'ZtBchr.'rii. 388 f., Gustav Meyer ' Stud.' vi. 251. 

514. fiy-oi cold, piytov colder, ■worse, /J(y-t;X5-r, /Jiye- 

Sayo-s frosty, awful, fily-i-a {ip^iya) shudder, 

fiiya-m freeze. 
Lat. yi-&7- 1«, fng -idu-s,fi-ig-6-o, Jrlg-e-8C~o ■ 
Pott i'. 258, Benf. ii. 1 10. — It is easier to assert than to prove a 
connexion with rig-t-a, rig-or, rig-ida-e; the entirely airailar forma- 
tion of derivatives where the quantity and the initial letter are alike 
different, would of itself oppose tbe assumption that frig and Hg are 
originally identical. Cp. Corssen i'. 46 1. — Gk. plj has lost an initial 
labial. So the question must remain open whether this i^pTy may be 
perhaps only weakened from (^pw (0piiro-»i, ^pi'f. <t'pt"i)- — AH further 
comparisons are extremely uncertain. The OHO./riat-an ' freeze,' in 
particular, agrees neither in its initial nor in its final letter. — Lat. 
frig-i-n 'roast' belongs to No. 162. 

515. /}/^a (Leab. ^pCaSa) root. — Lat. nirf-to. — Goth. 863 

va'Arts root (uw(), OHG. vntrz-d, wurz-ala. — 
Cymr. gu/reidd-yn. Com. grueit-en radix. 
Pott i'. 250, who has rightly seen that neither Skt. riih nor vrdh 



Buit these words, which rather point to a ri vard, vrad, Corsscn i*. 403, 
Joh, Schmidt ' Voc' ii. 315, 352. — For Aeol. ffiuaila. = fpti-ia Ahr, 
' Aeol.' 34 eq. There are suggested for comparison also Aeol. ffpai- 
mi-s (paSu'iiv), poi-ar6-t with the by-forms pat-ak6-s, poi-aka-v (£ 67G). 
' slim/ ' slender,' puS-ojico-r, ^dS-ajio-r, pcJS-nfiwi-r, opdfl-a/iHj-e, pjd-l^ 

' Bhoot,' ' twig,' the somewhat varying meanings of which have their 
analogy in the Teutonic languages, where wwrs, viirz mean also vege- 
table, ' wort.' The rt. vrad which is thus deduced Sonne ' Ztechr.' 
xii. 367 findein the 'Nirukta' v. 15 f. as a hy-fonn of mrad ' to be 
pliant,' 'yielding.' Cp. Benfey 'Qijtt. Nachr.' 1875 p. 33. In the 
' Pet. Diet.' vrai is translated by ' grow soft ' {avradanta devdt Rigv.). 
poS-i-r'roBe,' Aeo\.$p6Soy is according to Pott 'E. F.'ii'. 817 and Hehn' 
217, 527 of Ironic origin (Armea. varrf), Lat. ro»a certainly from poBt'u. 
pMa, like Clausus {torn Claudiut. [Cp. Mai Midler in the 'Academy' 
for 1874, p. 488, 570]. — Perhaps Diiutser is right in connecting with 
this root the difficult Trf/ti-ppijS^t, which in x 84 mfuppiirit Si rpatnis 
Komnat is explained by irrpaptpits, while in Hippocrates it means 
' wavering.' We may therefore translate it in the Homeric passage 
by ' rteling.' Lobeck ' Paralip.' 156 connected the word with pa6it' ri 
ap(poTepiairi (yHnXc/u'wi', i. e. ' waving evenly.' radix and pi^a must bare 
meant originally ' twig,' whence the transition to ' root ' is easy. It is 
doubtful whether rad-iu-s and rd-mv^s (which may easily have lost a 
consonant) are related. But rUd-i-e ' staff' certainly belongs to th« 
ri;, rudh (also Skt. ruh) ' grow,' for it corresponds to AS. r6d-a, OHG. 
nwi-a, which require an ante-Teutonic dh. Add Zd. <nvi ' grow,' 
Goth, liud-an with I, ChSl. rodi-t-i parSre, etc, — Cp. Lobeck ' Elem.' 
i. 83. The weakening of d into i is as in (fm, irirW-aj, — Cymr. 
gwreiddyn (Z". 1077), if we strike off the suffix -yn (Z'. 295), gives 
the primitive form 'wad. 

516. /J('^ (at. ^iTi) hurdle-work, mat, ^iw-i-(S)-e fan, fiw- 

i^-to fan, — Lat. scirp-u-s rush, scirp-eu-s, scirp- 

dre. — OHG. sciluf rush. 
Pott i'. 140, who compares also ypiwo-t, ypi^o-t as ' rush-mat." — Gk. 
por is thus for rrtplr, whence by metathesis came »eirp-u-s, and with I 
for r, the regular shifting of mutes and a subsidiary vowel, the 
German word. — Cp. Benf. i. 212. — The notion of a Iparruiti ipurS^, 
which the scholiast on Aristoph. 'Pax' 699 gives to the word pt\^, 
comes out clearly in the three languages. — EC-piiro-c no doubt belongs 
here. — pin- : acirp = rep: gerp. — Otherwise Joh. Schmidt 'Voc,' ii. 
332. 

517. Koot f)U, cpu /Jt-a> (/Jey-o-iB, f-p^tf-v) flow, /Je-or, 

p6-o-s, ^tO-fia flood, /lo-ij, ^-vi-s, ^fv-frl-s flow- 
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ing, pv'To-i, /JtviT-ro-r flowing, pi-i-Gpo-v bed 
of a stream, stream, pv-a^ stream of fire, /W-/iij 
swing, press, pv-0-fi6-s time (in music). 

Skt. rt. silt (ardv-d-rm) flow, srav-a-a outflow, srav- 
ant-i, sro-t-as stream, 

Lat. Ru-mo {older name of the Tiber), i-u-vien udder, 353 
Rumin-a. 

OHG, strou-m stream. 

Lith. srav-j-ii flow, bleed, srov^ a streaming. 
ChSl S't-ru-ja fluentum, o-S't-rov-'H insula (liter- 
ally dfi^i-pv-TO-s). 

Olr. eruth a flow, flood, di-snithigud derivatio, 
sniaim (dat. plur._^r sruamann-aib) stream. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1370, ' Pernonennnnien ' 400. Beuf. ii. S, 
Schleicher ' Kal.' 130, 136, — After Kuim ' Ztechr.' iv. 27 had alreudy 
diacussed the (, which the Slavo-Teutonic words — but also Sip^-fiati> 
— add to the forniB of the other langaages, ForEtemann 'Ztschr.' iv. 
277 and now even Kuhn himself xiv. 223 coufideutly aesunie «(ru aa 
the root. Kuhn lays eepecial weight on the Zend form t/iru ' flow ' (by 
the side of fru ' go '), ikraola (inasc.) ' stream." It does not aeem to 
me probable that the common combination of sounds sir, if origiiiallf 
occurring, would become weakened into «r, which is nowhere a 
favourite : while on the other hand from nn original «r»(r might very 
easily have come from the desire for greater ease of pronunciation. 
Pott W. i. 1373 quotes analogies, e. g. Czech. s-i-iiifr-rosjChSl. mb-ro 
'silver.' In no cose, however, can we, I think, make use of the aspir- 
ation of the t to tA in this thru — &a sBpiratioii confinei) to the Zend, 
and to he explained by the special phonetic laws of this language — 
to assume a ilkni for other languages, and to arri\'e from this, u 
Kuhn does, even at the Lat./«. For/w cp. No. 412d. — The Latin 
representatives of this root are discussed by Corssen ' Ztschr.' x, 18, 
' Beitr,' 427, ii", 86. 1012. To those ijuoted above, he adds Roma for 
Eou-ma-=%Tp!)iat, 'stream-town' (but see Ititschl 'Rh. Mua.' xxiv. 17)i 
Romulus, Ke-aU, for Rev-ate. — From Oreek probably the Homeric 
pi,-o-itat also belongs here (cp, Eu-pio-™[), which la related to pirn 
phonetically, as wXmt to nXioi. The meaning 'preu on' (.\ 50), 'mora 
with force ' can be easily reconciled with that of ' streaming ' (cp. rt 
pht No. 369). Skt. arv-tl-e, which means not only 'outflow' but also 
'way,' 'road,' pointa to a further use of the root. With regard to 
pupr, pvumiiH, which strongly remind us of ri^&ur, I am now douhtftti, 
P«>^7 is not seldom contrasted with ivxi't, e.g. iu Plato 'Syiapoti.' 
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Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 228, Rmf. i. 25, Grimm 'Or.' i. 1070, 
Kuhn 'Ztachr.' i. 183, ii. 137, Stokes 'Tr. GIobb.' p. 127. — The Skt. 
ds-Ti^s ' brejitb of life," dsu'ra-i ' living,' and as, dadn (n.) ds-jd-m I 
' mouth,' which is quite parallel to Lnt. os, make it abnoat certain 
that the physical meaning of this very aucient verbum flubstantivum , 
was 'breathe,' ' respii'o.' According to Renan ' De I'Origine da ' 
Langage' p. 129, 6A. 4™») the Hebrew verb, aubst. haja or hauxt ' 
has the same fundameutal meaning. The tbi'ce main meamngB are i 
probably developed in the following order : ' breathe,' ' live,' ' he.' 
&o Max M<lller ii. 349, The distinction of this root from the aynony- 
mona 6Au, Gk. iP" C^o- 417) — a distinction traceable in many Ian- I 
guages - — suits this view. Rt. as denotes, like respiration, a uniform i 
continuous existence : rt. bhu on the other hand a becoming. 
Hence the two roots supplement eacli other, so that the former is 
76 used exclufiively in the durative forms of the present-stem, the 
second eBpeeially in the tenses which, like the aorist and the perfect, 
denote an incipient or a completed process of becoming {(-i^u-ii, irt-<pv- 
«i,/u-i). In all laoguagea but Greek, however, the rt. bltu also baa 
faded into a simple verbom substantivura. This satisfies the objec- 
tions of Tobler ' Ztschr.' ix. 254. — The differing view of Ascoli 
('Framm. linguist.' iv. p. 20) and Schweizer ('Ztschr.' svii. 144), 
which rests especially on Skt. ds-ta-m ' home ' (adv.), according 
to wliich the rt. as had as its fuDdumental meaning ' stand,' ' linger,' 
does Eot at all suit Skt. As-u-», Ssti-ra-s. as = 6a may have origi- 
nated in as, just as well as vak ^ voe from vaU (Max MUller ' Asiat. 
Society' March 1868 p. 35), while the assumption that as is con- 
tracted from avas or akas is not established by any striking example. 
— It is but a short step from the living to the real, tlieace to the 
true, and to that which realizes the purpose of its existence, the good. \ 
On i-i-s (Ep, tj-i-s) for iu-v-s, in the neat, contracted to tZ, see i 
'Ithein. Mus.' IS'IS p. 245 fT. ; we must reject, however, what ia said 
there about the German wahr. Bugge ' Ztschr.' xx. 33 tries to show 
traces of sit- ' good,' in European languages. I do not see any 
decisive reason for separating ii and su, as many scholars have 
attempted to do. The ij of yfi-s (st. rjir-i-t) is to be taken like that 
of ^a-u-c. — With the Skt. partic. a-at is connected No. 208 tr-ti-t = 
tat-jd-s. Whether ta-e-U-i (Dor. f'u-Xd-t) comes directly from tie 
root, or, as Kuhn holds (' Ztschr.' iv. 30), from a stem tar ^ Skt. sat, 
I do not attempt to determine. Further (roi-pi-r, like frv-jxo-t, must 
have meant originally ' real,' ' ready ; ' the latter seems immediately 
comparable to the Skt. *aMtxi-m 'reality,' ' esisteuce,' 'truth.' The 
Lat. Kont has been discussed under No. 208. 
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djfficilti jt CToire quo le plus r^fractaire des m^taux usuels ait tird sou 
nom de Iel notion de fosibiliti.' There is no need though for the 
meaning of oi8-ijpo-c to be 'fusible,' it may bo 'prepared by melt- 
ing,' and that Huita iron exactly, because it muBt first {cp. Mux MiiUerii. 
22G) be Be]»onited from other mineralB by melting. — It is by no means, 
however, to be asB^nmed from this comparieou that the Indo-Oermans 
were acquainted with iron before their division. Max Mtiller aptly 
recftUfl Heaiod'Epya 153 ^'Xor B' oix Jaa iriSiipot, as evidence that the 
Greeks themselves had an idea of a time when the n-uXbc^ijroc iriiiipos 
had not yet been discovered. It is only the root that is common to 
the languages, and applied in a similar way. — Otherwise Pott i'. 127, 
who compares the Lith. gvid-H-g ' briglit,' and the Lat. nld-ua. 

294. Root CK6b (<rx«3, KtS), crKeS-di-i'V-fit, KfS-dfw-fii burst 

asunder (trana.), scatter, a-iciS-i'a-aSaL to Bcattor 
oneself, spread oneself abroad, aKiS-a-ai-i a burst- 
ing aBunder, cr)(iS-y} (dim. iT\tB-iptov) tablet, leaf, 
iT)(f6-ia raft. 
Skt. akkad (sk-had-S), (in dictionaries of roots) split, 

kshad take to pieces. 
Lat. scand-ula {n<nnduta) a shingle (used for roofing). 
Cp. No. 284 and 295, Bcnf. i. 169, Pick i\ SOS. — ex'!>-i^ is a col- 3*7 
lective to ir;(<8-i) in the assuranble meaning of 'hillet' or 'plank.' 
Mtillenhoff compares with o-xiSt the Goth, ikaitf 'coin,' OHG. scaz. 
It wouJd in this case have arrived at it« special meaning in the same 
way as iiipiia. — The a seems to be retained in the rt, axaS <r;[df-u 
' split,' ' tear,' to which x^C-" ' I separate myeelf,' ' yield,' seome to be 
the intransitive (Lob. 'Bhemat.' 84, Pott W. i. 311). lu ciciSviiiu, on 
the other hand, the r is weakened toi as in n'irvij^(cp. below p. 711). — 
Tlie unenpaoded rt. cxa (cp. No. 45 b) occurs in irx"-", a well-estab- 
lished Attic by-form of trxiC" (' Phrynichua ' ed, Lobeck 219). Cp- 
'Gk. Verb' p. 524. 

295. Root CKiE) CX1&. ffXiV-"* split, tr^l^-a kg, Ty(i8-rf, 

trxtS-a^, axtvS-aXiio-i splinter, ehinglo. 
Skt. /chid [liliindd-mi, Hhitid'a-nn) cut off, tear in 
pieces, divide, destroy, partic. Hhmna-s enfeebled. 
— Zd. (cid shatter. 
Lat. scind-o (sci-cid-i, sclil-i), caed-o, cae-lu-m (chisel). 
Lith. sked-iu dividcj s^ed-rd chip, splint, 
fiopp. 'Gl.,' Potti'. 24J, who also adds the Maced, a-Koliat or icoi&ii 
■op6^ot (Stiirz ' Dial. Maced,' 26, Pollux x. 19), Benf. i. 168. Hero 
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tarn patant^ qnod et pnUice a popnlo Bomano datus sit locus, in quo 
aaora hoBnmt Soli qui az lioo Auaeli dicebantur.' The root is t^ 
Mmm/ 'ahine' (No. 610) and the Etruscan name of the Sun-god 
400 Uaa is probaUy akin (Oerliazd ' Ztschr. f. Alterthsw.' 1847 No. 85). 
pp. Bohweiier < Ztschr/ iii. 369, Ebel v. 67. Pictet, however, ' Ztschr/ 
iy. 951, * Orig/ iL 670 again tries to connect these words with Sfipcor, 
Ziat. «0l| Goth. mmUf whibh we shall haye to discuss on p. 551 (No. 
668). Others (Benfey ' Or. n. Occ' i. 284, Corssen < Beitr/ 386, i'. 
949y Pott W. ii. 1, 733, Fixik i*. 801) assume an intermediate form 
laf IXuHf, from which they try to arriye at ^cXio-ff and sol, though they 
diffBT again widely in the manner in which they do so. I cannot see 
why there should be so much opposition to the assumption that the 
chief name of the son was different with the Greeks and with the 
Bomans. In the Ni^^antu thirty-one Indian names of the sun are 
recounted. We see just the same with the names of the moon ; fjJftnf 
= mena (No. 471) became obsolete in both languages and was replaced 
in the one case by <rvX^, in the other by luna. Now we have in 
Greek two names for the sun handed down to us. The one, 2f (ptoc 
(No. 663), may yery easily be connected with adiy the other, in its 
oldest form ^'Xior, still more easily with the similarly authenticated 
AtuiSius, Why not admit that of these two the former became the 
prevailing one in Latin, and also in the Northern languages, the latter 
in Greek t — Aboye all we must not once more conjure up the pre- 
tended Pamphylian fiafiikuts, as Benfey and M. Schmidt did. This 
phantom has been recognized as such by Ahrens ' Dor.' 49 note. As 
Hesychius gives us ifitkitp^ Ijkuucfiv IIofi^XMM, which is confirmed by the 
alphabetic arrangement, the statement of Heraclides ap. Eustath. 
p. 1654,. 20, that these same Pamphylians said PcfiiXiog cannot be 
correct 

618. ^cif, AeoL aAof, Att. i69 dawn, i<o^<t>6po9 dawn- 
bringing, aHpiO'V tomorrow, fj-pi (adv.), fjip-io-^ 
(adj.) early. 

Skt. ush (f.) morning, uah-d-s shining, uah-ds (f.) 
dawn, morning, tMh-d (adv.) early, us-rd-s (adj.) 
morning, U8~rC^ brightness, light ; Zd. u^Aa, 
ushahh dawn. 

Lat. aur-ora for aua-osa. 

OHG. ds-tan^ ON. aua-tr oriens, OHQ. da-tar (adv.) 
in the east. 

lith. ausz-rd dawn, dusz-ta day breaks, ChSl. u-tro 
morning. 
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the wd t - Tra-r"* ^ l-f.! ^ LJric't^Ji.f!: trr.C'r,*:?. T.-f r.«:: :^ 
*lmn.' *iafzif. fnoL •nLtiL ?:cir* ils»: X; flL j-s ".-■; >icT. 
to cemcdgVTir Titt ZzsLikza iz^L 1 -r?LL^? •".■■rr. :.":•* -w .r.L* 

from the fcTzi -stm- «c*M"lH!L*i ':t -Ji»f liL^.z. :■: s:ci.'i "^t ziat 
therefoie uicae svj»;.f k$ C-n*M-Iikl: rri-r. tIi? ill C-rrri ::r=:* 
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Homer. ii«j-*o-^ ■■■* ^^t i^.s-un* ::r '-;«. i- .1:^? -*-jc ii.i r^ci:- -* 
u An mbbrer5*:::c. ::' 1I* «:c— -«. Lir «.-<- ii cj- *-...-». -.* : -•.■t.-*-c 
ssjXjo-f : 4A*>-« = - : -<= lr=--« -—f ^Itj: ' -irz-.n. I ?i-v -.liis :o 4:1 
lemcyTe Flck's crj-ecr::i^ * Zi5.:Lr. iilL >r . *' t Znjr^.iz. ' S:-i. :x. 
392- There is a fallrr 'il5.n3rl:n ii, • S:-i. :L I "'. wlfre I liivr sj-jwn 
that apnmm ' DreArT&r: '.•r.::^? n-ere : :: .-.-.5 r:::.:- j :r. j:::::::::-. w::h 
^pum»-r *th€ be*t-" P.::r. ■Z:?.:ir. i:x. 217 crziriTirS --«.-,j-» w:::: :r.e 
Ted. vdsard'S * cf th-r ninin^." Til? w:*£i i-e p;**:llr for tl:** 
adjective, bat not f:r thr adrrrb -:*, "whicL can h.»rd'y r^ scpArAtt-d 
from it, for it= us^ in Hcnier dv>e5 n:-: a-izi:: a '. Fijk i^a'.ro i'. '27) 
altogether eepar^tcs rjc, and c in: jure ? i: wi:h the Zd. u-.j:'-: • d.iy/ 
GotL air ' earlv' 'with Olr. '?7ri-'ii,- • easterlv * Z-. 61 1 ? ■. The com- 
bination 'H»k i^7*rfui at any rare offers no ::round for this, for the 
connexion between the proj:<er name and the adjective can hardly 
have been felt. 

614. £-€p6-y vigorous, holy. — Skt. i^fh-ird^ vigorous, 
fresh, blooming. 

Kuhn *Ztschr.' ii. 274 establishes the use of the Skt. word as an 
epithet of tndnas * sense * (Uf^v i^yos), dZvd-s • god,' bhu'inis * earth/ 
According to the * Pet. D.' it is also an epithet of various gods, but 
means originally 'juicy' (i*A fem. * juice,' * strength,' 'freshness,* 
'courage'), ish-ird-s is for is-ara-s, whence by the loss of the sibi- 
lant comes the Aeol. form l'ap6'£, and from this *ld^y (Gicee * Aeol. 
D.' 409, Ahr. 26), later l-€p6-t (Ebel * Ztschr.' v. 67). I have dis- 
cussed this, and the meaning * vigorous,' ' active,' which alone suits 
phrases like Up^t <'x^r (n 407), M *' *» ' ZUchr.' iii. 154 ff. Of 
course in the time when the Homeric epos was most flourishing • holy ' 



Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. iv. 330 ff., Grimm ■ QeBch." 411, Bonf. i. 448, 
Stokes ' Ir 01,' 69. — We muat start from a double form, vad the 
BtroDger and ufl the weaker, of which only the latter occnra in 
Greek, Cp., however. Pott ' Ztschr.' vi. 264 on the supposed Phrygio- 
Mftceflonian form ^Hv ' water,' ' air ; ' be Bssociatee it with the dat. 
CBii in Hesiod 'Epyo 61, for which later writers furnished the nom. 
ujoc — For the form vSup I etart from the stem vSapr which I hold to 
be derived by addition of t from vSap {cp. ' Ztschr,' iv. 214). The 
Lat. udor, addaced hy Kuhn 'Ztachr.' J. 379 rests on a false reading 
in Vurro ' L. L.' v. § 24 Sliill. — vv-eo to which belongs ii-du-s, is dis- 
cnssed at No. 1 58. — The Git. u6-v-i)-t in the sense of ' watery,' iSvtlr ' to 
water ' have no authority, Hesych. knows only ti8wii' rpt^ta, which has 
nothing to do with this root. Lottner ' Ztschr.' si, 200 gives in- 
stances of irregularities in sound-change which warrant our putting 
OHO. wida, undea here. — The Ir. tisee {ia- stem Z'. 230) was formed 
from vd-li]cemesc 'drunk,' mesce 'drunkenness' from med- (No. 322), 
Lat MOT from eJ- (No. 279). 
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Greek con'esponda to In do -Germanic and Sanskrit d/>, 
■which ia represented in Latin at the beginning of a word 
sometimes by /, in the middle usually by d, seldom by 6, 
in Zend (with the occasional substitution of rf/i), Gothic, 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, Old Irish universally by d, in High 
Germao by t. 

301. £-e6-Xo-v, d.~i&-\to-y the prize of a contest, A-e^-Ko-s 
contest, d-(6\(v-co engage in a contest, 'aflXij-r^p 
competitor. 
Lat. vfHd)-s, vadi-moniu-m, vad-ari, praf{d)-s. 
Goth, vad-i pledge, ga-vad-J-dn promiBC, OHO. wetti 
pignua, vadimonium, MHG. welte pledge, prize, 
prize-fighting, OFris. wit-ma, OHG. widamo price 
of a wife, OFris. wed bargain, bail, ON. vedhja 
pignore certare. [Scotch wadset, OEng. wadd 
pledge (whence wedlocky] 
Lith. vad-6ju to redeem a pledge. 
Diiderlein 'Reden und Aufsatze' ii. 109 (otherwise 'Gloss,' 973), 
^ Diefeubach ' Vgl, Worterb.' i. 1 40 ff., where, however, the Greek words 
I ue not given. — Whoever compares the three primary raeaninga of 
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Benf. i 573, sod Eufan 'Ztacbr.' ii. 134 f. were the £rst to break 
np the Skt. ava-dhd into the pronominal Bt«m aoa^Gk. i, Lat. m 
{No, 601) and the xi.dha = GV.6t. Accordingly I regard the primary 
itotion of the words which differ only in thtir BUffii — i, e. eva-dha, 
i-6-ot, n-d-u-g — as 'tme's own doing' (so Windisch ' Stud.' ii 342). 
Cp. Grasamanu ' Wth.' 1623.— Hesychius's rf.'fl-u-icci ■ ciud-a is testi- 
mony to the F in the st. i0. Cp. ' Gk. Verb' p. 85. Kniia 217 f. 
deals with the traces of the f in ^Sot. The old nnd with Homer 
exclusive meaning of ' dwelling ' (of man and beast) for f^oc ia 
Btriking; it reminds ua of the Skt. dhd-mati ' houBe,' and accoi-dingly 
on the above showing it muat have meant ' one'i own hoitae.' Op. 
Sonne 'Ztacbr.' x. 115, sii. 373, Froehde xii. 160. I venture now 
with both these scholars to pnt »dda-li-* also here, a derivative from 
a lost stem so-dd (for tva-d/td) ' bafait.' On the other hand I have 
left oat 9''>des, which is moreover of the wrong quantity, — A kindred 
meaning is to be Been in the Lat. gue-aeo, »iu-liis, con-aui-tuJo, wltich 
have come direct from the pronominal stem nva (No. 601) 'self,' 
'own' (cp. gtiti-g). and probably also in ?-n)-t, i-rapo-s, trmpo-t, ChSl, 
tva-tti 'affiuis,' etc. 

806. Root Epue iptvd-eo make red, fpv$-p6-s red, fpevO-os ^' 
redness. (pv6p-td-o> bluah, tpvaifftj mildew. 
Skt. rudK-i-rd-s red, bloody, rdh-i-tas (for rodh-i- 

tas) red. 
Lat. ruber, rrifu-», rob-igo. — Umbr. rwfrti. 
ON. rj6Jk-r rubicundus, rjiklha cnientare, Goth. 
rauds red, ga-rind-j6 shamefaceduess, OHG. iiJ/, 
rost red, rust. 
ChSl. r&d-f'ti sf blush, rtld-r^ rutilus, rUSd-a rob- 
igo; Lith. rawl-d red colour, riui-a-s reddish 
brown, rudi-t mat, 
Olr. mad red, Cymr. rkudd. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W, iii. 1017, Schleicher ■ Ksl.' 118,Fichi'. 745.— 
The i is protJietic, as in No. 1 43. — Bugge ' Ztechr," ix. 5 ff. goes for 
the root to rvdh ' flow ' (of blood), though this root can only be found in 
itB verba] use in Zend. According to him it has arisen fron) aru-dli. 
The Lat. rd-tUu-g, which anyhow has not, like /u-(tii-« by the side of 
fut-UU-g, preserved a trace of a d in the length of its vowel. Bugge is 
perhaps right in separating altogether from these words, 

307. Root ea, bh Br^-vQai (Horn.) to milk, i)^-(raro he 
sucked, 5ij-At teat, dijAoJ wet-nuree, BriXa-fi^v 
suckling, nourisbing, tij-Sij, n-dfi-yq, n'r-flij nurao, 



ti-tBo-^ teat, 0ij-\v-s female, O'^-vio-v milk (Hes.), 

yaXa-Brj-vo-s sucking milk. 
Skt. dha (d/idj-a-mi) driuk, suck, dhd-tH nurse, 

mother, dii-dhi aoiir milk, dhe-nu-a milcli-cow. — 

Zd. dainu \7oman. 
loA-fe-la-re auck,/e-niina, Umbr./e-;-(«, haX-fl-l- 

iu~s,/i^l-ia. 
Goth, dadd-ja, OHG. lA-u lacto, OHG. li-la mamma. 
C'hSl, dojif lacto, doi-l-ica nutris, de-l^ infans, d6-va 

virgo, 
Olr. di-th suxit, ro dine-s-tar suxit, diuu lamb (dat. 

diiiit), del teat. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' 'Vgl. Or.' i. 299, Pott W. i. 176, Benf. ii. 270, Grimm 
' Gepch." 404, Scbleiuh. ' Kal.' 11 7. — Tlie double d in the Goth, duddja 
= OHG. Wju iadiEcUBsed ljy Mullenhoff in Huupt's ' ZtBchr.' xii. 387.— 
Of the Latin wovAs fi-ld-re uiidoubtedly belongs here ; the form with 
one / is, according to Bflcheler, ' Jahn'a Jahrb.' 1863 p. 780, the more 
approved, one. The verb proves the existence of a subst. fela, correa- 
ponding exactly to the Gk. ftj-X^, Ir. del, and the OHG. li-la. The 
counexion oi fc-mina anifi-l-iu'S with this root, on the other hand, 
wftB denied by Dietrich (■ Jahn'a Jahrb,' 81, 39) and agab by Coraseu 
('Beitr.'188, 'AuBspr.' i'. 144, ' Itnl. Sprachk.' 182 ff.). In deference 
to Corasen's exhaustive discussion I concede that both words can be 
derived phonetically from the i-t. fu (No. 4 1 7), since _flc{v)-o, for in- 
stance (No. 412), ahowa tli&t fi(v)-o could come from the rt./u, and 
since /e-niM (cp. roiiat, " intertst ')./e-<:uTn/u-ai/e-(M-scan quite well be 
explained by this root (ollierwise Fick i'. 630). But my etymology is, as 
Cursseu admits, just as admissible phonetically, and I hold it to he the 
more probable one for the reason that the tX.fu is in no case applied 
8GS specially to the action of the woman in propagation, aa is the case 
with the rt, yen (No. 128), and is consequently less adapted to desig- 
nate the female of men and beast as diBtinguiahed from the male. On 
the other hand tlie rt. dJia ' suckle ' is precisely the one most adapted 
for this. The Skt. dlia-ru-a 'sucking' ts the intransitive to 6^-\v-s 
' Buckling.' If we consider again tliat in Greek, in Zend, and in the 
Slavonic languages the idea ' woman ' actually wae designated by a 
word from tliis rout, it can hardly be doubted that this happened 
before tlie separation of tlie languiiges, and that though the Bomans 
used a different suffix they brought their/tmina 'the suckler' with 
them irom the East. Since then the Gk. dijXufwv (cp. B<ikaiuvov' 
Hoyyov HeE.), Lett, dita 'filius,' Lith. dc^ 'suckling' (Ehel. ' Beitr.' 
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viii. 369) and the Slav, words for 'child' come from the very aame 
Bource, I think the Vmhr. filtuf {aif feliuf=weaJilios) cornea in better 
here than under the rt. fu. Tlie Messftp. h'Uia-i, Alban. bit} 'wn' 
compared by Slier 'Ztachr,' vi. 147 with fUtu-s are no oliatacle to 
the above views. The stem fil-io would accordingly be derived from 
fela ' teat,' in the aense of uiroiunTriSiot. It cau be no objection that 
this original meaning is to be Been nowhere but in the Umbr. — hero 
at any rate it is present ; we can hardly talk of the sont of a pig. — 
Among proper naineB Ttj-Si-!, translated by G. Hermann hy Alutnnia, 
and Bt-Ti-t seem related (Welcker 'Gatterl,' i. 618). I. Bekker 
' Horn. Bl.' i. 222 is no doubt right in espiaimng T.j-fli-s to be for 
- Bi)-n-i by a ti-aiisposition of the aapiratioii. — Whether ti-6a-ir6-t 
' tame,' as has been conjectured, and tvt-$6-c ' little ' (cp. T-i'rflij) are 
related, I will not decide. — Lobeck ' Rhemat.' 5 (cp. Pott W. i. 180) 
conjectures, after Greek etymologists, that S^-ir6ai is connected 
with riflmu (No, 309) ' quia lactantes uberibuB adhibontur.' The 
Olr. dUh (t- pret. Z". 456) with the glora ro dinentar Brooc. ' Hy.' 76 : 
the latter word presupposes a pres, dimm (cp. Skt. d/iinoti ' satisfy ;' 
dinu 'agna' (Z*. 257) is an old part, in anl, rf[-=Gk. ftf-: del Corm. 
' Trausl.' p. 54, where Stokes also gives deleeh ' milch-cow.' — Cp. 
No. 310. 

308. Koot 6jaF Horn, fiij-o-a/aro mirarentur, Dor. dd~fiai, 
6d-€-ofiat (loii. 6rj-{-o/jLai, Att. 6f-d-ofiai) stare, 
look, 6av-(r-iitpio-f (Heaych.) platform for sight- 
seers, 6av-fia a wonder, 6d-TV-s- Oewpia (Hea.), 
0d-a (Dor.), Oi-a view, Oia-rpo-f a place for 
seeing, theatre. 
ChSI. div-i-ti se 6a.vp.d((Lv,div.e3-a. Qavfidata, Bobem, 
div-a-dlo Sfarpov. 

Benf. ii. 364, Dietrich 'Ztschr.'x. 431. Cp. Pott W. i. 573. With 
Brugman ' Stud.' iv. 150 (Van. 404) I now start from the rt. dhjav 
and regard the t of fl(a(f )-o-/uji as the representative of j (cp. (r<o-c 
No. 208), wliile in other forms, like flau-/io, Sa-fuu, Horn, fl^-crainro 
(ff !91) the j has been suppreesed. — On the Doric forms (also the 
Lftc. l-aa-iuu, i. e. t-da-ntr, iStupauiat) cp. Ahrens ' Dor.' p. 342 f. 
Perhaps there is no composition in Saf-pu-s {6tupoi=e(a-pm in the 
Thaaiau inscr. C. I. 2Hil, 1. 2), eZio-po-t and with interchange of 
quantity the Ion. 6ia-p6-t 'spectator.' Lobeck had already ('ad Aj.' 
p. 404) suggested that tJie word was no compound, ^ (Dor.) 6<a-pi-s 
has the f Buppreaaed. At Hea. * Scut.' 1 66 tiie best reading ia daviia- 
TO Ipya. Heaych. has ^Sw SaZ/ia with i8 for f. — Bopp's and Pick's 21 
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(i'. 637) companion of the 8kt. dhl, dhjai with Stinitat, a companicp" 
-wUch leaves Savfta altogether out of the question, seems to me un- 
tenable. 

309, Root 9€ Ti-6ri-fii place, do, Bt-fitt propositum, 6e-<ri-! 
a placing, Gf-tr-fio-s rule, 0(-fii-s law, 6e-fit-\to-p, 
6i-tii-B\o-v founclatioD, 6-^-ki} a chest, ^ij-r {fem. 
6i}aaa) hired labourer. 
Skt. dhd (ild-dlia-ini) place, lay, do, <//(n-ma{n) dwell- 
ing-place, law, way, condition, d/id-tf creator, 
d/ia-ru-s stuff', radix verbi (thema), — Zd. dd place, 
make, produce, dd-ta-m rule, law, ddinan creature, 
dd-mi creation. 
OBcJaa-ma house ('i),/am-el, L&i. /Um-ulu-s oiKfTT}?, 

ffCin-il-ia. 
Goth, ga-d&l-s fleVij. OS. dd-m, OHG. t6-m do, 
OHG. td-t deed ; Goth. d6m-a [Eng. doom\ OHG. 
(«o/« judicium. 
ChSl. de-j-a, de-id-tf, (= de~dj-q) facio, de-lo opus, 
lath, dS-mi, de-d'h lay, place, put away. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 138, Benf.ii. 266, Grimm ' Gesch.' 405. — Die 
two inaiii meanings of the root ; set, i. e. ' put in a place.' and do, ' make,' 
i. e, ' bring into being,' ■ set going,' are, ae GraBsmann ' Wtb.' 660 ff. 
has shown, clearly visible in the earliest Sanskrit. In Greek, it is 
tme, the former prevails, but the Eeeoud does unmistakcably occur 
from Homer onwards in usages like a-idSairiv StUat, tt ii ^r mxitirh* 
fSiaat 6toi, yikaB Ouvat. In Teutonic and Slavonic, on the other hand, 
the second main use '\s the pi-evalent one. It is therefore inconceiv- 
able how Corssen (' Ital. Spi'achkunde ' ] 72 £f.) could in the meaning 
of the Ital. ri.fak {facio) find any grounds for separating it from the 
rt. dJia, with which, according to Italian phonetic lawn, it agi'ees. — On 
Italian soil this root is represented in four different ways: (1) in the 
Osc. words which are given above, faairui is only a deduction from 
faamat 'ho dwells,' and goes along with the Skt. dhainan (cp. flf-fw- 
Xio-c) ; (2) with an expanding k in fae-io. T^mhr. fii^-iii, faJc-uat, 
Gee. fe-fac-wt (Kick ii'. 114), cp. %7, '-Vo; (3) with a duller 
vowel (cp. Zd, du, by-form of dd 'make') in the OLat. forms /uot 
' fBciat,'/ue( ' faciet,' which were found by Loewe (' Prodromus ' 363) in 
glossaries and rightly bterpreted; (4) in composition, with d, the 
regular Italian representative of dh, both (a) in cfi-de-re, which shows 
a reraurkablo correspondence to the Skt. ^rad-Ja-dlid-mi ' fidem pono,' 
credo, from ^rat ' fidcF,' and to the Olr. cretim ' crcilo,' crettnt 
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(ZV 241, 435, Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 157), n-nd further in ab-de-re, eon-de-re. 
Here the old a is repreeeoted by e, o, and that is how these compoundfl 
of the rt. Jha became miscd up with those of the rt, da ' give,' like 
ad-de-re, c-de-re, aiid (6) in ere-du-a-m wid the like, where du-a-m ia 
the foiin taken by fu-a-m^' faciam ' in the middle of a word. — Iii 
this way there ia no need to eeparate /io trom Jaeio, to which it is the 
paeeive. It ia a present formatiou in -io from the uneipanded rt.j'a 
(i. e. for/a-iD) : fio : fa-c-io : : eo (rt. ja) : ja-c-io. — The Oac. famel. 
lint. fam-iilu-» (cp. httmv-8, humili's) are probably dtrlvativea from 
Jama ' house ' (cp. the collective familia). The d of the Latin words 365 
compared with the aa of the Oac. Jdamal ia uo more aurpriaing than 
ei'lia by the side of ^710;, Skt. dhd-na^m (ace. to Graasmaun literally 
' reward set before combfttanta ') ' treasure,' ' riches,' by the side of dlid- 
MO-s '•receptacle,' ' position,' and the Gk, «fi-d^fn»i', tv-flijwii', — On the 
Slavonic words belongicg here cf. Jagifi ' Das Leben der W, (M in d, 
bI. Sprachen' Wien 1871. — The Olr. dhiitn, Modlr. deanaim 'faoio,' 
by the side of the Arem. doen. Corn, doen, Cymr. dwyn 'carry* 
(Ebel 'Beitr,' ii. 166, cp. however Z'. 18) seema to have lost a con- 
sonant before the n and does not belong to the rt. dha. 

310. Seio-s uncle, r^-Stj grandmother, ttj-Bi-s aunt. 
ChSl. di-dti avua, Lith. de-das uncle, old man, di-de 

m. potruuB, f. grandmother, dS-de-na-s cousin. 
Pott ii. 258, — On t^-A; and ttj-A'-i ('quasi parvaavia') Lob. ad 
' Phryn.' p. 134 sqq.- — A comic derivative from the asaumable diminu- 
tive TijflaXXa ia iijflnXXaBour ' grandmother's pet.' — Connexion with No. 
307 ia all the moi'e probable because TifSi) means also ' nurse ' (Suidas, 
Slephanus ' Thea.' a. v.), The root enteuds itself in these words to the 
meaning of ' cai'esaiug treatment.' Cp. the Engl, to nvrse. 

311. Root eev Gtif-w Btrike. — Lat. (fen-d-o) qfend-o, de- 

feiid-o, in-fen-3tt-s (?). 
Pott W. ii. 2, 57, Benf. ii, 377, Pick 1". 632. —Both compare the 
Skt. han, i. e. ghan, ' strike,' ' kill,' and Bent alao derives trom it 
ni-dkdn-a-9 'mora,' irra-d/uiii-a-s ' pngna.' — It is very strange that 
AW should stand so isolated in Ok. A6™ : fendo = rtiim : Undo. — 
Coreeen 'Beitr.' 183 placed also nuini-fee-tu-t, in-fes-tu-a 'atorming 
against ' under this head. Later, however, (■ Ital. Sprachk.' 1 86) he has 
preferred to follow Gi-assmann ('Ztachr.' xii. 120) and Job. Schmidt 
('Vocal.' i< 9fi), who connect -find-o with the Skt. bndh, badh 'press 

313. 6iv~ap palm of the hand, sole. — Skt. dhdn-van 
arch, shore, level land, dhd-nus arch. — OHG. 
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ten-ar the flat hand, tenni threshing-floor [TWine], 

AS. rfentt valley (1). 
Knhn 'ZtBclir.' ii. 238, Grimm ' Gesch.' -105, Pott W. ii. 1, 339, 
Pick iV 632. — Origin in the rt. 6,f (No. 311) is very improbBble. 
Tor Ofrap does not iu tLe lenst inuan the flat bond with which one 
strikes, but ace. to Pollux ii. 143 to IrtoStv t^c x'^P^' (rapuvSic dni toC 
liFydXov baKtiXov n'xP^ ToD Xij;a«>i', while the back of the hand waa 
called in part iwurdirap, in part lnodivop. Since according to this 
only the fleahy parts of the hand are properly called Bivap, it ib 
poBsibly connected with 6iv, 6t-s ' heap,' ' eaud-heap,' ' sea-ahore,' 
'bottom of the aea,' in which case the primary idea would be that of 
a gentle rising. The ' Pet, Diet.', however, comparea with Sis the Skt. 
dhdnVfS ' aand-banfc,' ' projecting mainland,' ' island.' Ace. to Del- 
briick {' Ztschr. f. d. Philol.' 1, 8) d/idnvan too fieema iu the Ev., in 
connexiou with lamudrag'a, i. e. Oceaui, to have the same meaoing 
aa 6ic iiK6s. As far as meaning goes all thla exactly suits the OHQ, 
ddti ' promontorium,' NHG. dune ' down,' which in Grimm's ' Diet.' 
6 is put under donen, dunen ' swell np,' The meaning ' arch ' in dhdnu-t 
also agrees with it. The absence of the second stage of aound-change 
which has, however, taken place in tm-ar is accounted for, DelbrOck 
says (vide supra), by the Low German origin of the words. [The 
French dune, like the AS. dun, Eng. down ia regarded us of Keltic 
origin : cp. Olr. dim, Cymr. din. Skeat takes these as akin to AS. 
(dn. Fick iii. 122,] 

313. Root eef Bfr-oi (Sev-vofiai) run, 60-6-S awift, 6oA(-<a 

movequickly, j3oi;-56-o-t(cp. 0oi]-Sp6fi-o-9) helping. 
Skt. dhdv-a-mi leak, race, run. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1079, Benf. ii. 274. — Cp. rt. 6v No. 320. 
fc-<(-ffi ' I point,' ' aharpen ' has nothing to do with it (cp. fl^y»). 

314. O^p (Aeol. tft^p) game, $t}p-io-v tLniinaX, &r]pd-<o hunt, 

6>ipa tho chase. — Lat. /er-u-3,/er-a,/er-ox. 
Pott i'. 270, ii. 268, Benf. ii. 328, MikJos. 'Les.' 223. — Ou 0w 
Alir. ' Aeo!.' p. 219 and below p. 4B4. — All other combinations are 
doubtful (Schleich. ' Ksl.' 1 10). For the Goth, dius (OHG. tiw) ftj/u'o^ 
can be compared only on the assumptiou that an r has been lost before 
the s and the ChSI. zveri, Lith. stwi-s ' fera ' only by starting from a 
primary form dhvar (Grimm 'Geach,' 28, Miklos. ' Lex.'). Can it be 
that the uuauthenticated Skt. dhur 'injure' and even fer-i-o are re- 
lated 1 So Corsseu 'Beitr.' 177, There eKists in Zend a rt. dear 
' run,' ' dash down ' (used of thinga of an evil nature), which would fit 
in here well. With this would agree flo£/jo-t. doipio-s ' raging,' ' hurry- 
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ing,' dap-iU (AipHJfjQt, 6p<liirKa) ' BpriDg,' ' rage,' ' hurry.' Cp. the Litb. 
pa-dur-mii 'impetuously.' Othei-wwe Corssen ' Beitr.' 206,1'. 145, 
Pick i'. 696. 

816. 6pa<r-v~s bold, Bpda-os, 6dpT-os boldnesB, courage, 
$apa-4-(o (Sapp-f-oi) am courageous ; dapir-'uvfo en- 
courage, Qiptr-iTrj-s, Theraic Qapvua^oi, Rhodian 

Skt. (Iharsh (il/iiirah-d-mi, dhrsk-no-mi) dare, dhrsh- 
la-s bold, impudent, rash, dhrah-tt'd-ii bold, dhar- 
shas impudence. — Zd. daresh dare, dAarsAi vehe- 
ment, strong. 

Goth, ga-dars roXfiS, OHG. gi-tai- (pret. gi-tors-ta), 
dare. 

ChSl. drUs-a Qpatrvs, dt-Us-a-ti, driiz-n^'ti Bap/ifif, 
Lith, dr<fa-u-s courageous, drqa-d courage. 

Bopp 'Gl.; Pott W. ii. 2, 419, Benf. ii. 327, Schleich. ' KhI.' 117, 
who, however, bas doubts od account of the x, Miklos, ' Lex.' s. t. — 
The preservation of the <r hetween the two vowels in Gk. ifl doe to 
the fact that the origiunl arrangement of the letters was Sdptrot. — 
Beuf. brings in the ^ap-v-fiS-t adduced by Ahrena ' Aeol.' 42 {rokfi- 
ijpJr, iparriis) with i^ for $ aud p for pp, pa. — The Macedon. Aoppmy 
taiiutr y vwip ruv mHrovrraty fBxoimu (Mesych.) with S for d acc. to rule, is 
also related (c p. uote to No. 302), accordingly 'a god of courage.' — Br^al 
conjectures ('Ztachr.' xx. 79), I think rightly, that the Lat./a«-(tt-« 
(ror/aM-(it-«) »iidfiu-tlfi-iu-m (for fitgli-fidiu-m) belong to this root. — 
The Olr. fr^t 'foilis' (Z'. 37) arose, as the eompar. Iretita and the 
Cymr. trecA show, directly out of'trese-na (Stokes 'Ir. Gl.' 1117), and 
this does not suit ipavCt either in the initial or in the final letter of its 
root -syllable. By way of objection to Zimmer's attempt {' Ztachr,' sadv. 367 
207) to prove that an Ir, Ir is the regular i-epresentative of an original 
dhr, reference may be made to his remark at ' Suff. a.' p. 297. 1. 8. 

316. Root epa 0ap, ^pj^-tra-aBai to seat oneself, $pa-y-os 
seat, bench, Spfj-vv-i trestle, 6p6-vo-s seat, chair. 
Skt, dhar (dhdr-a-mi) hold, carry, support, -ditara-a 
carrying, maintaining, dkar-tdr bearer, preserver, 
dlittr part of the yoke, dhur-ja-s beast of draught. 
— Zd. dai- hold. 
lAt. jTe-tu-e,Jie-nu-m. 

Beuf. ii. 327, Fick i'. 631. — tf/jfl-oturAi. Philetas in ' Athen.' v. 
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p. 192. Aa we have fuv and lanj, rtX and rXa and rXi;, 6ar find A^, 
so Iiere we have a double root-form, Indo-Oenu. d/iar and dhra. 
dhar is more prevalent in Skt. and Zd., dJira {flpo, flf"? ^fi^) in Qreek 
and Latin. A by-forni of Ap is ftX. In meaning we can distinguish 
between a purely piiysical one : ' hold, protect,' and a metaphysical one : 
' hold by something, hold somelking in honour, of/serve,' Both mean- 
ings are united in the Skt. dhir-a-s, dhru-vd-t and the Lat. Jir-mu^ 
(to which fernu = Germ, fast ' almost ' by the side offett ' firm ' sIbo 
belongs) ' fast,' and also in /or-ma, which Leo Meyer ' Giitt, Anz.' 
1830 p. 469 was the first to compare with the Skt. grammarians' 
dhdr-i-man ' form ' {cp. Corssen ' Ital. Sprachk.' 1 57 ff.). — We have 
a purely physical meaning in the Gk. 6i\-v-iiyo'V ' foundation ' (irpo- 
SiX-v-iu-o-s ' from the foundations,' Homer) as in the synonymous Skt, 
dkar-i-na-m and a metftphyaical one in d-6tp-tt (avSriTov, ai-iaiov Hesych., 
cp. Skt, dhdr-ma-a ' right,' ' custom '), to which belongs dftip^r (Theogn. 
733, Eergk'=fltwi' lafliv owifo/wtmi) and in the closely allied words 

JfSptlv' ^vkd^miUj Bpij-aiuii' voa, Bpa-attif aya-iu/irriiTKiiii 'tO cHng to a 

thing' (Hesych,): Bpij-ato-s (or flpij-o-m!-r) ' pious ' first in the N. T., 
but Herodt. has SpijaK-tv-tiy, ffpijo-r-ijiij, with the shorter hy-forma 
Bpt-ainf iyvi}, iravra fiXajSoujitvij (cp. reliffio, religiosus No. 538)] 
and 3pr-aic6-!' wtpmd! (cp. auperBlitiosus), ituiiZaiptiiv in Hesych. dAnr, 
iSAtiu ' he willing ' has been put with this group. — An expanding 
gk produced from the rt. dhar, the Skt. darh ' make fast,' mid. ' be 
fast'^Zd. daree, whence comes dtrez-ra 'fast,' along with the ChSh 
drilio-ii ' hold ' (cp. No. 167). Perhaps Hesychius's fipigaro- I'^Xoforo, 
tatffdaSt) and the OLat. _^c-(v-s ('frugi et bonus '), later /or- (t-s, with 
fi/re-lK-m, horc-tit-m (' pro bono dicebatur ' Paul. ' Epit.' 1 02) belong 
here. Cp. Corssen 'Beitr.' 171. 

317. Root epe Spi-o-fiat cry aloud, dp6-o-s noiae, Op^-yos 

dirge, 6pv-\o-s {OpvWo-i) mm-muring, tumult, 

66pv-^o-s noise, rof-OpiJ-t murmuring, Tov-$af^ 

v(m murmur. 
Skt. dhr&n-a-mi make a sound (intens. dan-dhran- 

mi)-> 
Goth, drun-ju-3 <p66yyoi, NHG. droenen drone. 
Pictet 'Ztschr.' v. 323, Benf. ii. 265, 'Ztschr.' u. 228. Otherwise 
Pott W, i. 1028. — It ia true that the Skt. dhran is unauthenticated, 
— flpimf- Kri^^n Aocojwi (Hesych.) forcibly saggests the OHQ. treiw 
'drone' and rtv-Bpit-inj, rir-Bprj-iiiv 'a kind of bee' (Fick i'. 639). 
Perhaps ioo rtp-6piia 'empty talk' (Heinr. Schmidt ' Synon,' i. 168) is 
of the same origin. — This word reminds ub of the Ir. derdrelhar (dep.) 
' it cries,' ' resounds,' 
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318. $vy-d-Ti]p (at, dvyartp). — Skt. duh-i-la {at. dull -i- 

tar), Zd. dvgh-dhar. — Goth. daii.h-tar, OHG. 258 
tok-tar. — ChSl. dUi'ti (st. dS.i-ter for d-tig-ter). 
Lith. duk-tS (st. dukter) daughter. 
Bopp ' Vgl. Qr.' i. 299, Pott W. iii. 868, Schleich. ' KbI.' 1 1 5. — I 
B-gree with GrasBraann 'Ztschr,' lii, 126 in regarding rf/m^A-afar as 
tlie primilive form. Of the two aspirates tlie first is preserved in Gk., 
the second in Skt. and Zd., and the Gothic form points to an earlier 
dh. Lassen's etymology then from the Skt, duh (for dhugh) ' milk ' 
- — 'the milker' — is not impossible ; Bopp prefers to give the mean- 
ing ' Buckling,' as we did ahove to flhiM (No. 307), Cp. Pictet ii. 
353. Quite otherwise Schweizer ' Ztschr.' xii, 306, otherwise again 
Benfey ' preface to Fick' ' vii.. Pick i', 638. 

319. Biipa, Ovp-e-Tpo-y door, gate, QvpcLvt foria, $vpi-s 

door or window aperture, Bvp-ta-^ door-stone, 
6aip6-s hinge, axle-tree. 
Skt. dvara-m, dvar f. door, gate ; Ved. dur (f.) door, 
du,r~ja-8 belonging to the door, to the house, 
diHrja-s (nom. pi.) dwelling. — Zd. dvare-m gate, 
palace. 
ij&i.for'e-8,fori8,fora8.— \!mhT. Oae. verogate. 
Goth, da'^tr dvpa, OHG. tor. 
ChSl. dvir-i $vpa, dvor-ii aula, Lith. dur-ya fpl.) 

forOB. 
Cynir. doreu valvae. Com. darat ostium, Olr. dortta 
porta, limen (Z». 238, 285, 1078). 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott ii. 1,15, Beuf. ii. 276, Fick i'.640, Stokes 'Ir.Gl.' 
124. — The shortest Gk. form is contained in the Arcad. 6vp-Sa dis- 
cussed under No. 263 b. — Greek, Latin, and Teutonic point to an 
initial dh, Slavo-Lithuanian does not oppose it. I conclude therefore 
the primary form to have been dhur, dhvar, and the Skt. to have lost 
the aspirate (cp. Grassmann 'Ztschr.' xii. 95). — flaipd-t comes from 
Sap-ins for Sfap-ioi, and corresponds therefore to the Skt. plur, dur-jda 
for dvar-jSt, for which the ' Pet. Diet.' coiyeetureB the primary mean- 
ing ' door-post ;' the Umhr. and Osc. vera has lost its initial consonant 
(CorsBen ■ Beitr.' 177). Otherwise Pott W. i. 1010. The root is 
obscure, for the only certain meaning for the Skt. dhvar is ' bend,' 
' cause to fall.' Bugge ■ Stud.' iv. 328 tries auotlier course ; cp. 
Brugman ' Stud.' ix. 394. 

820. Koot 91) flt^o) rush, rage, sacrifice, 6v-v-a> {6vd-ai, 
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$vd-Co>) rage, rave, storm, flv-co-r preas, crowd, 
6v-f\Xa stonnwind, 6v(i-(S)s, 6vi~d-s a Bacchaten, 
6v-fi6-i courage, passion, feeling, — 6vfia, Ov-a-ia 
sacrifice, dv-os incense, ^uij-ej-t fragrant, Qv-fio-v 
{flu-/jo-r) thyme, 

Skt. dhn [dfm-nb-mi) shake, move swiftly hither and 
thither, fan into a flame, dhii-md-s smoke, dhu- 
li-8 dust, st du-dli { = du-dhv) to be vehement, 
wild. — Zd. dun-man mist, vapour. 

'LB.t.fu-mU'S, stib-fi-o fumigate, sub-Ji-men. 

OHG. tun-s-t storm, press, crowd, Goth, daun-a, 
odor, OHG. toum vapor, fumua, AS, du-a-t dust. 
9 ChSl. du-ni^-tt spirare, rfj-ni rt fumus, du-ch^ spiritus, 

ditrSa anima, Lith. du-mai (pi.) smoke. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott ii*. 462, W. i. 1067, Benf. ii. 271 £f., Grimm 
'OeMh.' 404, Joh. Scbmidt ' Voc' i. 157. Cp. above pp. 60, 115. — 
The primai7 meaning was that of ' a violent raovement,' and of this 
there appear three modificaliona; (1) rush — excite, (2) smoke — fumi- 
gate, (3) Facrifice ; the metaphysical meaning comes from (1). (Cp. 
No. 36.) With respect to the third meaning Aristarclius's doctrine 
that Oiaai in Homer does not mean aipa^ but Buniatrai (Lehra 
' Aristarchus ' p. 92) ia important, as it helps us to see clearly the 
transition from (2) to (3). Cp. TheopbraEtna vtpX tiat$<tat ed. by 
Beraays p. 40: tn r^t dviiiaartit Otitriat tKoXouv, — The intimate intercon- 
nexion of these diiferent uses is shown by the differing meaning of the 
Indo-Germ. dhu-via-i, the correktife of which cornea under the bead of 
the second modification in four families of epeecb, under the first only 
in Gk. Plato ' Crat.' p. 419 already guessed the physical meaning of 

Aijid-t tfu/iit airh r^i Biarus xai f«V<aJt r^t i^KV'- f Cannot BCCept 

the wider combinations of Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iii. 434. On the other 
hand there is to be seen in Gk. an expansion of the root by <r in 6ia- 
m-r, ft,o-™-t (= A^idi), $Ccr-e-ia (pi.) (cp. the CbSl. dych-a-ti • flare ' 
with eh = g), perhaps too in Binr-aro-t ' taspel ' [cp. Eng. bob], Si-iio-v 
'sulphur,' 'sulphur fumes" (contr. ^lo-i') comes without doubt from 
the second meaning and is to be derived from a lost 6if-ot. — The 
Skt. dhup, expanded from dhri, ■= Gk. tv^-o has been disctiSBed 
under No. 251. Pott compares moreover the Lat, fav-u-t 'honey- 
comb' {1),/av-illa, /a-nv.-B, Ji-mu-s andfoe-t-eo. On the latter words 
cp. Corssen ' Beitr.' 179. — Tlie Lat. tua is clearly borrowed from the 
Greek and proves nothing at all as to the Latin substitute for the 
aspirate. — The Skt. Aw * sacrifice ' belongs to No. 203. 
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321. Root Kue Kfv$-a> {kvQ-ov, Kf-Kv6-ov) hide, conceal. 
Kiv9-oi, KivS-fiwf hidden depth. 
Skt, rt. giidh (ff^h-ja-mi) veil, clothe (unauthen- 
ticated), tpth (guh-a-mi) veil, conceal, ffUh-d am- 
buBh, hollow, guh-a secretly, ffuh-ja-a secret, 
ffoh-a-s ambush. — Zd. ffus conceal. 
Lat, cu8to{d)-8. 
AS. kpd-an hide. 

Com. cuthe, Cymr. euddio celare (Z*. 142). 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. iii. 782, Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 1 60, Fick i '. 50. — 
The initisl g ia softened in Skt. nnd Zd. from k, while ace. to AJbr. 
Weber (' Omina n. Portenta' p. 343) the Skt. forms kuh-a 'mist,' 
kv}t-ana ' hypocrisy,' tuh-u ' new-moon,' have preserved the original 
sound ; the A at the end of the root ia weakened in Skt. aa in other 
cases IrDm dJi. — On eagto(ir)-g cp. tny essay on the traces of a Lat. 
o-conjngation ' Symbols Pbilol. Bonn.' i. p, 280, Corssen ' Naehtr.' 1 33, 
Bomewhat otherwise i'. 355, Frtihde ' Bezzenb, Beitr." i. 194. 

822. /i($-v wine, fif&v-a am drunk, fif&v-a-K-co make 
drunk, /ii6-r] drunkenness, fif0v<To-s drunk. 
Skt. mddh-u something sweet, sweet drink, honey, 2i 

mddku-8 sweet, Zd. mad/ui honey. 
OS. med-o, OHG. met-u mead. 

ChSl, med-S, (m.) honey, wine, Lith. tnid-'ti-s honey. 

Olr. med mead, mesc ebriua, mesce drunkennesa ; 

Cymr. medtv ebrius (Z^ 130). 

Bopp 'Gl„' Pott i". 245, Stokes 'Conn. Gl. TraDsl." 116. — The 

change in the meaning is noticeable : it was originally as in Skt. the 

more general one of a pieapant drink. Cp, Pictet L 408, 'Ztachr.' 

V. 323, Hehn' 136. — Ir. me«-e from med, like u*™ 'water' from ud 

(No. 300), med ' mead ' ia for * medu. 

323. fita06-9 pay. — Zd. mishda pay. — Goth, mizd-d 

[tiaBo^, AS. meord, m4d [Eog. meerf], — ChSl. 

mizda (f.) fita66i. 

Pott W. i. 148, Grimm ' Gewh.' 413, Schleich. * Kal." 126, IHefenb. 

ii. 67, Benf. ii. 33. — Pott ' Ztsijhr.' xiii. 349 justly calls these worda 

of unknown origin. Jnsti ' Haudb. des Zd.' p. 233 regards the word 

as a compound of the rt. dka. [Cp. ' Greek Verb ' p. 507, Vaui^ek 

' El. Diet.' p. 379.] Then we might state the foilowing proportion ; 

/uofl-n't : )«B (No. 286) = tirBa : (S, /ufl of course in the sense of measure. 

Another combination worth notice is given by Delbriick ' Ztachr. 
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f. il. Fhilol,' i. 10, wlio goes to the ZA. myazda ' fleah used in sacri- 
fice.' — Cp. above p. 89. 

324. Root 69 a>6-(-a) {i-<o-<ra) thraat, ii'~o<rt-\6mi', kvv-txrt- 

yaio-i Earth-shaker, tlv-oat-^vWo-^ shaking its 

leaves. 
Skt. rt. vadh etiike, apa-vadh, prati-vadh strike 
back, avert. — Zd. vad strike, vddbay strike back. 
Bopp ' 01,,' Pott W. iv. 866. — apa-vadli ia jnst like inr-io-.. A 97 
(Ariat.). The rt. vadh. as it is now written in the ' Pet. Ditt.' (no longer 
bacUi), has BWch Bimilar meaninga, that it cannot be o separate root 
from vadh. — Delbriick 'Ztsohr.' xvi. 266 connects with the £kt. 
vddh-ar ' Btorm,' 'bolt,' Zd, rod-are 'inatrument for striking,' the 
AS. veder. Germ. Welter ' storni,' ' weather,' which accordingly has 
arrived gradoally at it« neutral meaning of weather frnm Its original 
one of ' thunderstorm ' or ' rain-storm,' — On the initial in Gk. see Ebel 
' Ztschr.' iv. 166. imaai : iv-foai : : Aeol. (irvot ; Corcyr. $i"fot, ttron- 
like the Homeric |ti»or. — I do not venture to place &6-a-fua under this 
head on account of the same diflicultieB which prevented Buttmatin 
' Lexil.' i. 270 from doing ao, eapecially on account of Mij (Hesych. 
iPporrts Apa), oSiv* (ib. tppovriiiur), ZSiia (Nicand, Siifia). I omit tho 
Lat. o(ft' on account of the Armenian a(-ei'hate' discovered by Hilbaoh- 
mann (' Ztschr.' xxii. 18). 

325. ov6-ap (st, ov6a{p)T). — Skt. udh-ar, udk-aa, udh-an. 

— Lat. uli-er. — AS. tlrfer, OHO. 4tar udder (Germ. 
Eute>-). — Lith. udr-oja suekle. 
Bopp'Gl.,' Pott iV 106. — With Benfey i. 261 I take u(2Aor to be 
the primary form, and consider the r in ovSapr as acceaBory. — "What 
ia the case with the Lat. li^ ' abundance,' and the adj. Uber ' abun- 
dant 1' Have we here merely a metaphor as in oiBop apoupj\t (l 141), 
or are both meanings developed irom one root which we do not 
281 know 1 After Walter 'Ztschr.' x. 77 had separated the adj. lifter 
with its subst. w6er=u6ertas from iiber 'udder,' deriving the former 
from oib-tr and the rt. aidh (Skt. idh ' flourish,' ' be happy '), the 
latter from the rt. udh, Eoth ' Ztachr.' xix. 221 again connects the 
two words uber and tries to establish vadJi, vandk ' to stuff foil ' as 
♦heir root, with which he connects also the Ok. opdor ' dung-heap.' and 
- ' stuff ; ' op. Van, 880. 

iifv6 Trfv6-tp6-s father-in-law, brother-in-law, 
' Trev^-e/Jt/ mother-in -law, Trfia-na string, 

bind, fetter, unite, baiid/td-s. 
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bdndh-a-na-m band, union, hdndh-u-s union, con- 
nexion, reltition, bandhn-ta relationslup. — ^. 
baiid bind, batida (m.) band. 
Goth, binda bind, band-i Sea-fios, OHG, boat ba«t. 

Bopp '01.; Pott W. iv. 855, Bent ii. 94. Pick i'. 689, — With 
Grasamani] 'Ztachr.' xii. 120 (cp. above p, 49) we mnst consider 
bhaadk to be tbe Indo-Qerm. root, from which by the regular Iobh 
of the iispii'ateB in Zend and the Teutonic languages arose hand. In 
Gk. it was hardened iuto 0»0, and then, owing to tbe dislike felt to 
tbe conjunction of two anplrates at the beginning of two consecutive 
syllables, became wivB. The Lat, of-feiui-ix ' strap,' ' knot,' of-fend-i- 
mea-tii.-m (Feet, p. 205), clearly belong here, as is pointed out by Job. 
Schmidt 'Voc' i. 127. Fick ii'. 416 findfi LithuanJou cognates in 
hand-a ' hearth,' hendra-a ' shared in common.' — Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 
332 connects with ibis root Olr. buden ' troop,' Cjmr. byddin ' band,' 
' troop,' OCymr. bodiniou ' phalanges ' (Z". 826). 

327. Root nift Trtifl-w persuade, ntiS-o-fiai obey. ■tri-noiB-a 

trust, wiV-Ti-r faith, jr«tfl-(o peEBUB.sion, irti-tra 
obedience. 
Lat. fid-o, fid-es, f%d-u-g, Dins Fidiua, foed-ut, 
f older at€i. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. iv.874, Benf. ii. 9G.— The aspirates have l)ehaTed 
as in tbe case of No. 326. Tbe root is tbe same as 326 only < ia 
weakened to t. So Coresen 'Beitr.' 227, Orassmann ' Ztschr.' lii. 120. 
Both conjecture justly that tbe Graeco-Italic rt. hhtdh is weakened 
fi-om bha{n)dk, and that its primary notion is ' unite.' Tbe use of the 
Skt. compounds ni-handh and nir-bandJi and bandli-aka-» a ' pledging,' 
' promise,' is analogous. Fulda ' Untera.' 1 58 points out that ntt8tu> 
in Homer frequently required the addition of 0un6v, spinas, which, bow- 
ever, is entirely dispensed with in tbe case of tbe middle ' obey,' 
'follow,' and the intransitive perF. Kiito^a=eonfido. Here we must 
supply the connecting links ' let oneself be bound,' ' join oneself,' ' fe«l 
oneself fast bound,' as also in the 'Lai.f\deTe=iiiieto6iu. The physical 
meaning is most discernible in nifl-o-r ' cask ' (as being bound together) 
with the by-form iin8-aVMj {Att.=irifl-diit-tTj) 'little cask,' compared by 
Fick i'. 689 with tbe laX. fid-ilia, AS,, bnd-ig.^oedua : ' bind ' : : paae : 
rt. pak (No. 343). — Fick i\ 699 and Bugge ' Stud." iv. 388 connect 
jTtWiir with the Goth, beidan ' bide,' baidjan ' compel.' 

328. Root nue TrvyB-df-o-fiai, mid-o-fiai search, ask, ttuit- 

Tt-s, irtO-ffi-i, irvv-fia question, Trevfl-jji' enquirer, 

spy- 
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Skt. rt. bmlh (bodh-d-mi, f/udh-j-t) to awake, remark, 
become aware of, hodh-ajd-mi awaken, give to 
know, infoiin, htid-dhi-s (for hudh-ti-s) insight, 
perception, view. — Zd. bud remark, awaken. 

OS. an-biod-an bid, let know, Goth, ana-bind-an 
iiriTdirtTUv, -rrapayyiWuv, faur-biud-an forbid, 
and bid, OHG. piot-an offer, present [Eng. bid, 
Norse bud}. 

ChSL b&d-i-ti vigilare, bvd-Uti expergefacere ; Lith. 
bund-ir, inf. budSti (intr,), bud-in-u (trans.) wake, 
bud-t~ii-3 wakeful. 

Bopp ' G!.,' Pott W. iv. 885 (., who rightly gives the idea ' wnke,' 
' awake,' as the primary one, whence was developed in Greek the 
notion of ' wakeful perceplion ' {nu6-i-a6ai become ' awake,' ' clear '), in 
Slrt. and Zd. rnther the coiitinuoiis one of being awake, and therewith 
of knowledge. With Homer the derived meaning ' enquire' (e. g. i 88) 
WBB only coming into use, and hence Aristarchus explained trvSiaSat 
by oxottrai (Lehrs 'Arist.*' 148), It is strange that bud in Zend 
means also ' smell," in compounds of the causative actually ' fumi- 
gate.' — Like the two previous roots this one had an aspirate at both 
ends originally: bkvdk (Orassmann 'Ztschr.' sii. 120). Hence the 
Delphic name of a month Biaios is remarkable : it is explained by 
Plutarch 'Quaest. Grace' c. 9 as aiaios "i" ^ TrvimavTai tai jrvvfiarorrai 
ToC 6iav," and is supported by other instances in this dialect of S forir 
(Maittaire ' Dialecti ' p. 140 a). — On the menninga of the Teutonic 
words which may be referred to the rt. bkvdh see Delbriick ' Ztschr. 
f. d. Ph.' i. 9. — Benary's comparison of the Lat. pulare (' Lautl,' 1 93) 
is mistaken ; as am-pulare, jmtrUor, putatnen, lanam j)Htar« (cp. also 
Paul. ' Epit.' 2IC) show, jmUtre is a derivative of jnUus 'clean' 
(No. 373), and accordingly means primarily 'to clear up.' 

329. 7rv(9-/itjc (st. Trufl/^ei') bottom, stock of a tree, wvpS-ai 
bottom. — Skt. bfidk-nd-s, Zd. bu-na bottom. — 
La.t, JUndu-s. — ORG. bodam, ON. bot-n, [Germ. 
JSorfen]. — Ir. bond, bonn solea, Cymr. bon stem, 
base. 
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p. 627. — Our stem hhu-dh seems to me to be a formation from the 
shorter rt, bhu ' grow,' and that accordingly ' ground ' and ' root ' get 
their name from their being the 'pkoe of growth ' and 'a growth' 
respectively; cp. Olr. bunad 'origo,' Cymr. bonad 'basement,' et. 
bunata (Z'. 223, 801). So the Skt, bha 'earth ' comes from the rt. 
bKu. Otherwise Fick i'. 702. Cp. Coresen i*. 145. — M-o-r.Suutrii-t. 
ffiSpo-t are discussed under No, 635. 



n 

A Greek tf corresponds to an Indo-Germanic p, Sanskrit p 263 
or ^/i, Zend p or/, Latinand Slavo-Lithuanian//, Teutonic^" or 
(in the middle of a word) h. In Keltic ^> disappears, and ia 
replaced by c, ch only in the group pt, 

330. djr6 from, dyjr forth, back. — Skt. dpa away, forth, 

back, as a prep, with abl. away from. Zd. apa 
with abl. from, apa-na distant. — Lat. ab (d, af- 
OM-), abs. — Goth, af a-rro, i^, OHG. aba, fo-ruf 
far, from. 
Bopp 'Vgl. CJr.' iii. 492, Pott i*. 43S. — The connexion of mi 
with the locative form Skt. dpi Gk. cVf is probable in spite of the 
difFei*ence of meaning (cp. ityra and airi No. 204). — ^tpo in ijtrtp-im- 
ti-a ' talk over,' ' deceive ' (subst, ijirfp-on-rv-i, iTirtp-oirfu-r^-t) corre- 
sponds to the Skt. and Zend apara (derived from n7Mi)=Ooth. ajur 
'later,' 'otherwise,' 'different' (Benf. i. 129). The second element in 
the word is rt. ftw, whence Z<f/=v(a! ; there is the Ionic lengthening 
of a into ij, as in tiyi/iodt, fioupijwm't, etc. The verb therefore means 
properly ' to speak otherwise ' in a bad sense, that is, otherwise than 
one believes it to be, and the iprtponivT^s is ot x' f^'p"" f'"" ifiSff ivl 
<pptiilv, S\\o a t'lrjjl 313. Schmajfeld' Philol.' xxsiv. 594 compares the 
Srr. tip. liXoT-antiftv, which he exjilains ' to speak fine-epun talk.' (Cp. 
No, 63 b.) — Weber (' lud. Studien ' ii. 406} has a conjecture on the 
origin of the particle. 

331. Rt. Apir "ApTT-vtai, apir-Tj a kind of bird of prey, 

&pTi-a^, &.pir-a\io-i grasping, greedy, &piT-d(-m 
rob, &pwdy-i) hook, rake, apnay--^ robbery. 
Lat. rap-io, rap-ax, rap-idus, rap-tor, rap-ina. 
For Gr. y = Lat. e cp. p. 533. — TLe rough breathing seems to l>o 
ouorgauic or a reminiscence of paw. Otherwise explained by Pott 
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' ZtBchr.' vi. 334, i*. 216. — Pott i\ 256 (otherwise in W. v. 160) and 
CoraBen'Beitr.' 154 connect rap-iowhh the SktJup lum}>-&mi'hreB.'k 
to pieces,' ' rob.' This root underlies the Gr. Xwr and Lat. rumpo (No. 
341), but it shows bo many meaninga analogous to these of our root, 
that we mast certainly assume an early duplicate form rap rap (cp. 
9Hpra p. 56 f.. Job. Schmidt ' Voc.' IJ. 292). The rt. rup in Zend 
means ' to rob,' and may unquestionably be compared with the Goth. 
bi-raub-6n. More from the Teutonic languages in Diei'enb. ' Wtb.' 
ii. 164. 

333. &piT-r) sickle. — Lat, sarp-o prune, sar-nien, sav' 

mentu-m twiga. — ChSl. srUp-il sickle. 
Grimm "Gesch." 302, Scblelch. 'Ksl.' 121, Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 129,iv. 
22 f. Corssen ' Beitr.' 32, ' Nachtr.' 70. — For «arpo cp. Test, pp. 322, 
348. — On the strength of the Germ, gearf by the side of garf Eubn 
asaumes a rt. akarp, which by the loss of k became xarp, and A^m (cp. 
No. 105), and by tlie loss of s became Jtarp (No, 42). 
14 333. Boot /€An t\Tr-w cause to hope, tXir-o-fiai I hope 

(pf. l-oATT-a), tAir-f-r, tXvr-(op^ hope, i\ir-i-(a> I 

hope. 
Lat. vdop, volup, volup-i-a, volup-la{t)-s. 
The f of ffXjT is established by foXiro, «Xir<ro — cp. also Hesych. 
fioXjrlt c'^irit with oXri'c. Knos SO. Ill Pindar we still find irapi A- 
itlia (Pindar ed. Boeckh ii. 2, 310). We have also the form Ve!parun 
='EX«^™p on an Etruscan mirror (' Dentmaler, Forsch. u. Ber.' 1864 
p. 153). — volup Enuius 'Annal.' 247 (Vahlen) ' mult a volup.' The 
word is probably shortened from volup-i-a which apart from its anap- 
tyctic vowel (cp. p. 727 f. helow) quite correBponds to the Gr. t\itU. 
Scbweizer ' Ztschr.' iii. 209. — The same stem occurs in the superl. 
oXir-c-iDTo-c (Pind.) ' the most lovely ' and in iw-a\ir-po-t ' desired ' (cp. 
rrpn-yo-t), which in their meaning approach still more nearly the 
Latin wai-ds. There is also uXnoXaioj' (Hesych. ayonijToi-), for which 
we should perhaps write aXirakior (cp. dpn-oXfot, TopdaXiot). a Doric 
for ( Ahrena ' Dial. Dor.' 1 13. — For the shorter root of this stem see 
above p, 60. 

334i. ipwi-s gnat. — Lat. api-t — OHG, imbi bee. 
Pott ii'. 74, Benf. ii. 75, Fiirstemana 'Ztschr.' iii. 55, 69, Lottner 
xi. 166, Fick ii'. 19,— The OHG, bta-, NHG. hiene, and Lith. U-te, 
bi-t-}» ' bee ' are also referred to this form, by aseuming a loss of the 
initial vowel. The neglect of the correspondence of mutes is ex- 
plained by the natal, A connexion with itiku is more easily asserted 
than proved. 
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P335. firi on, to, — Skt. dpi (pi) as adv. further, also, 
as prefix to, after. Zd. aipi aa adv. also, even, 
as prefix, to, as prep, wltli ace. after, on, with 
instrum. to. with loc. at the side of. — Lat. ob. 
— Lith. ape about, over (with ace.), -pi (after gen.) 
with, api-, ap- in the meaning of the Germ. be-. 
Bopp 'Tergl. Or.' iii, 490, Pott i". 506, Hiilischmann ' Zur CaBiia- 
lehre ' 305. — It is worth noticing tbat djii aa a preposition witii a 
case following it does not occur in Skt., wbile in its not very coinmon 
uae a.B n prefix, e. g. in api-dha-na-m ' cover ' (op. iiri-6t-jui), api-gd-a^ 
tni-yora-! it closely corresponds to riri'. The ailverbiitl use of apt re- 
appears in the Gk. ar-tl, where inl is the anticipated particle of the 
Bpodosia, in the sense of 'then ' (■ Elucidations of the Greek Orammar' 
[E, T.] p. 2 1 5). — In the case of Lat, ob the meaning ad (cp. otnt'am, 
obin, ohdeTe=^ini6iinu, obofdlo, cp. iitatavta, opporiunus) came out more 
clearly in the earlier language (Fest. p. 178). Cp. CorEsen ii'. 1026, 
— Lith. ap- in coiupounds ; cp. t'wlxpi'iros ' gilded over,' obaurara 
(Appul.), Lith. ap-AvJcginu ' I gild.' ~ With regard to form ap-i is 
related to ap-a aa a locative to an instrumental (cp. an6 No. 330), but 
both have crystaUized into adverbs, just as the Lat. abl. apud (old 
by-form apor), which is hence in meaning connected with int. Corssen 
t'. 197 now agrees with Pott in regarding apud as a compound of 
api and ad, but without convinciug me. - — Aa to the origin of tlia 
woi-d we may note the Skt. api-lvd-m ' distribution,' ' share.' 

336, iir-o-^ (st. tir-ow) hoopoe. — Lat. vp-up-a. 
Kuhn 'Ztschr.' iii. 69. — The form is reduplicated, in Oreek by 286 

meaoa of the < usual in the perfect, in Latin as in lo-londi by the 
same vowel, v-p-up-a for an older op-op-a. Cp. atca<l>6t' hm^, ri upMoc 
Hee. Fickii^ 19. 

337. tTTT-a, f^Sopo-s. — Skt. 8apt&i, Zd. haptan seven, 
sap-ta-mdu the seventh. — Lat. septem, septurnu-a. 

— Goth sibun. — ChSl. sedml, Lith. aeptyn-l seven, 
ChSl. sedmjff, Lith. septhita-s, aik-mas the seventh. 

— OL*. aecht septem, sechtmad septimus, Cymr. 
aeith septem. 

Biipp ' Gl.,' Schleich. ' Ksl.' 187, etc. — For the weakening in the 
ordinal cp. SySoot and p. 536. The change of the labial into a £ in 
the Lith. sikma-a ia highly irregular. — Ought we to consider aak,8ap 
' follow ■ as the root (p. 460) 1 KiiUe in the ' Giitt. Nachr." 1866 p. 
318 notices that the Turkish word for seven means follower, — For 
the guttural in Ir. seeJU cp. Windiacb ' Beitr.' viii. 16, 
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338. Root 6pn ?pjr-(o (irnpf. dpir-o-f) I go, creep. 4pn-v-^to 

I creep, crawl, ip-rr-iro-v creeping thing, ?p7r-T;(T)-f 
tetter (on the skin), ZaptrrjSwn (i), Spir-rj^ shoot (^). 

Skt.rt.aai7>{«(iiy;-a-mi) creep, crawl, sarp-d-s serpens. 

Lat. serp'O, aerp-en[t)-g, serp-ula. — Pro~serp-ina (?). 
Bopp ' Ql.,' Pott W. V. 207, Eenf. i. 62. — ipTntv ia far from meaning 
only * creep.' But tlie proper meaiiing appears in all three languages 
to be that of ' an even motion along tiie ground.' — The Lat, refio pro- 
bably aroee by metathesis from * srep-Of for Kr is not an allowable com- 
binatiou of sounds. So the Zd. rap ' go,' which Jueti indeiitifies with 
Skt. aarp. Lottner {' ZtEchr.' vii. 188) (juotes Lett, ra/ipt 'creep.' 
Otherwise Joh. Schmidt ii. 3C4, Fick i*. 740. The question whether 
Pro»erpitia is a genuine Lat. form, or borrowed from the Or. IIrpo-<0iSn; 
has been discussed with reference to the old form of the gen. Frosep- 
noia (Ilitschl ' Supp!. prise, latin.' i. p. xiv) by Usener ' Rh. Mus.' sxii, 
436, GraEsmann ' Ztscbr.' xvi. 106, Zeuss xvii. 436 ; but I fail to find 
auywiiere a decisive argument. 

339. Root Aa^TT Xdfnr-Q> I ahine, gleam, Xafiir-Trjp lamp, 

Xafin-d{S)-s torch, Xa/iw-po-^ gleaming, Xd/iir-T] 
Bcum, Artt-ij BCum, slime. — "O-Xf/ur-o-rCJ). — 
Lat. limp-idu-s. — Lith. lep-s-nil flame. 
Bopp ' On the language of the Old Prusaiana ' p. 40. - — The com- 
parison of Skt, dip ' gleam,' is quite IraBelesa. — The u in "o-Xv/ijro-t is 
Aeolic.^ — Lat. linip-idu-a is for lemp-idu-g. As the root appears 
without the nasal in Xdit-ij, perhaps also Ifp-or, liji-idu-s (op, lucuien- 
(im) — which cannot he connected with Gr. Xtir-ro-t, — and even lip- 
us as the ' light, grey animal ' (a Sicil. XtVopit quoted by Varro 
' L. L.' V. 5 101), might belong here. LaiUer-iia, only in late times 
laiema (Bucheler ' Rhein. Mus.' xviii. 393, Schmitz idx. 301) is 
evidently derived from Xo/tnT^p. The b in the Lith. word is inserted 
(Schleicher ' Lith. Sprache ' i, 120). Bugge in ' Bezz. Beitr.' iii. 104 
adds the ON. leipt-r ' lightning,' which, like the Lith. lep-g-ndt, has 

340. Root XiiT X^TT-a, Xi'jT-os fat, Xi7r-apo'-s fatty, shining, 
Xiir-ap-^s persevering, eager, XiTrap-4-a> I hold 
fast, entreat, d-Xeiip-ai 1 anoint, dXti^ap, dXtKpa 
salve. 

Skt. lip {limp-d-mi), Ved. rip besmear, anu-lip anoint, 

lep-as, lep-a-na-vi ointment. 
ChSl. Up-i-ti GODglutinare, lip-d viscvim, Up~u de- 

corus, Lith. limp-^ inf, lip-ti stick, lip-H-a sticky. 
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Bopp 'Gl.,'Pott W. V. 180, W. i. 608, Schleicli. ' Ksl.' 121. — \iVa 
akiiiptaSai ID Thuc. i. 6 and eleewhere removes all doubt as to the 
vowel elided in the Horn. XiV, though Kiasling goes wrong ' Ztschr.' 
irii. 201. In a-Xiiip-a we iaB.y easily recognize prothetic d and 
aepii-atlon. The latter perhaps also occurs in \ifi<p6-t' irvKoipavrtt, 
^iBaiXof ' dirty fellow,' Xi/i^fwi*' Qira™ir ' trick ' (cj), Germ, ansch- 
mteren) Hesych. — Lat. Itppua Pauli ' Ztachr.' sviii. 10 maintains to 
be a genuine Latin form for li2nt-s. But adepa is borrowed from 
SKnipa (Beof. ii. 1 22) with d for Z as in Ca/nlodium (CorEBea ' Nachtr.' 
276). Cp. i\iri„a<Ti- ariari, dX.i^no-oi-- SXn^l/o,. Hesych. — MQllenhofF 
regards also OHG.^tfftora 'jecnr' and libir-meri, ge-lilmr-dl 'coagulotum,' 
'concretum' aa related, while PauU ('Kiirpertheile' 18) connects libara 
with the Horn. Xoirilpii, ' flnnk,' — The meaning paases from that of 
* fat ' into that of ' brightness ' on the one hand, and to that of ' stick- 
ing' on the other. Plato ' Crat.' 427 b: t4 Xiirapiv col to toXXuStr. 
Fick i'. 754 connects the Qoth. bi-leib-an 'to cleave,' 'to remain,' 
with this root, not with Gr. Xfiirn (p. 4G2), The Lat. ttqu-eo ou 
the other band is related rather to the Zend ric ' pour out.' 

341. Root Aun Xvir-po-i troublesome, Xvir-r) trouble, pain, 
XvTT-t-eo trouble, XvTn]-p6~s auuoyiag. 
Skt, lup (lump-d-mi) break to pieces, beat, damage, 

lup-ld-8 destroyed, lup decay. 
Lat. ru-m-p-o (?), rupee. 
ON. ri^nimpo. 

Lit. rup'^-ti trouble, rUp mdn it troubles me, rwp-iW 
anxious. 
Pott W. V. 166, Beaf. ii. 4, Fick V. 746 f. — Many difficulties still 
present themselves in this grouping, on individual poiota, Still wa 
may perhaps derive the notion of 'b-ouhling' and of 'troublesome ' from 
the more physical idea of 'breaking' as above ucder No. 148 and No. 
284. With regard to tbia, it ta worth noticing that in Homer we 
find only \virp6-s as an epithet of poor soil, while Xiiir-ij with its deri- 
vatives doea not occur till later. — For the interchange of r and / eee 
p. 547 ff. — Cp. on No. 331. 

842. Root ven a-ff i|r-nJ-r sister's son or brother's son (fem, 
-a), y4iT-od-(i offspring, descendants. 
Skt. ndpdt, ndp-tar, scion, grand-child, fem. napti 
daughter, grand-daughter, Zd. naptar, napal des- 
cendant, napt-i {I.) kinship, naptya (n.) family. 
Lat. nepd{t)-s, fem. nept-i-s (by-fomi (eptis Loevre 
Prodr. 340). 



1 ON. neji brother, OHG. nefo nepos, cognatus, ON. niji 

sister, OHO. nifiUa neptis. — Goth. nitJi-ji-a m. 
nith-jd i. avyyev^i. 

ChSl. netij filius fratris vel aororis, Bohem. ne(i (st. 
neter) niece. 

Olr. necht ncptia, Corn, noit neptis ; Ir. niae (gen. 
niatk) filiuB sororis, Cymr. net/, nei (plur. neyeynt, 
nyeint) fratris vel aororis filius (Z^. 293). 

Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott ii'. 821, Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 168, Kulin 'Iiid.Stiidieu' 
i. 326, Benf. 'Samaveda Wtirterb.' 106, where proofs are given of the 
more general meaning of fhe Skt. word, 'offspring,'' child, 'e. g. najmt 
opdnt 'child of tlie waters.' Precisely the Bftme phrase occurs in 
Zend. Fick i\ 647. — Schleich. ' Ksl.' 125 and Miklos. 'Lex.' ex- 
plain the Goth, and Slav, forma by the loss of the labia!. — q-«^-«S-f 
is for d-wnr-ui-E and is rightly explained by Ebel ' Ztschr.' i. 293 and 
Max Miiller 'Oxford Essays' (1856) p. 21 as 'fellow-nephew' 
(Mitenkel), as it were eon-nepot-iti-s. — As to the much-diBCUBBed 
wWoBtr (fl 404 ^ukoi wivoSt! coA^t 'AAoo-wlnjr) I start from the fact that 
Alexandrian poets used the word in the sense of anSyavoi : Theocr. 
xyii. 25 dflJ^arox 6i koXeCh-o. iol wjroJkt, Cleo Sic. (Bergk 'Poet. Lyr." ' 
p. 666) epiapol roiryo(tinyov wiro8«, Callim. ap. Schol. Find, 'Isthm.'ii. 9 
6 RiioF 'YXXi';(ou n'lroiit, Tliey certainly would not have ventui-ed to do 
this had there not been an old tradition in favour of this meaning. 

Kara rtva yXuirirai- ol diroyomji says Eustath. On ' Od.' p. 1502, 52. 

Hence we must not be misled by the opposite views of other gi-amina- 
ri&us in the scholia to the ' Od.,' in Apollon. ' Lex,,' etc., but we must 
assume an ancient riiciAfs=.nepotM, the i being explained perhaps by 
the resemblance in sound to irottt. Is the gloss of Hesych. mSn-rfuii- 
uIbv Bvyaripis possibly a corruption of viwrpiai t The difference in 
quantity between nnoit! and nepoles is the less surprising, inasmuch 
as we find aide by side in the Eastern languages the three stems iMpat, 
napal and najit (napl-i). — For the loss of the p in Ir. niae {st. Ttepaf) 
and for Ir. nteJd for n^pl cp. Windisch ' Beitr,' viii 16. 

343. Hoot nor irjjy-vv-fit {f-vdy-r)-y) fix, irfjy-(ia joined 
work, stand, wijy-d-s firm, strong, ndy-o-s, irdx-vq 
rime, frost, irdy-rj trap, snare, irdira-aXo-i peg, nail. 

Skt. pd<;-a-s snai'e, noose, pd<iA-jd-'ini bind, pag-rd-a 
fat, stout. — Zd. j>a^. bind. 

Lat. pac-i-tc-or, pax, pac-i-o(n), pac-tio(n), pang-o 
[pag-o), pig-nite, pd-tu-8 — {pon, dia) -pe-sc-o ? 



[ 
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Goth./ah-an catch, Jidla-Xa/i-jan iKavhv ■iTOifii>,fagr-s 
tvBfTos, OHQ. /iwg-a, ffa-Jnogi aptus, ga-fag-jan 
Batisfacere, fall (Germ. Fach) department. 
Pott ii. 2, 661, Benf. ii. 90. ' Iiid. Ject. Kil. aest.' 1857 p. ix. where 
I believe I have proved that ]>ak was the primary form, and pny weak- 
ened from it. ^ From the former is derived n-rio-ffoXo-t (for jran-jaXo-t). 
In Latin hoth occur eide by side (Corssen i". 393), the Gothic foJins 268 
presuppose k. — Ah even in Slrt. j>ay-rd-t the aoft sound appeare, the 
weakening of the form is appiirently very old. — We must aEaume the 
fundamental meaning to be that of 'binding fast,' from which the 
ideas of ' catching ' (ep. froyij), ' making firm ' {' freezing ') and ' joining ' 
are easily derived. Some also derive from tliis root Skt. jia^ti-a= 
Lat. pec-u, Goth. faVi-u (' posseasions '), OHG.jSAu, OPr. ptk-u and 
wrongly connect them with Gfc. jtwC 'flock' Pott W. i, 205, Eubn 
' Ztschr.' ii. 272) : but the last word, whose meaning differs, and 
which the Greek laws of sound do not allow us f-o connect with them, 
cannot be separated from the rt. wo : noi-idfv (No. 372), and has there- 
fore absolutely nothing to do with the present root, pak-v, is ' that 
which is captured,' ' fastened ' (Zimmer ' Suff. a ' 294, cp. er^-wit), iruC 
' that which is protected.' — Cp. jI-jro| under No. 599. 

344. jrai'-Q) strike. — hB,t.pav-io,pam-mentii-m,de~fmv-ere. 
Benf. ii. 77. — Add tit-nata-t ' strildng in,' jrpDc-irmo-c ' pushing 
against,' (Aeschyl. Zacher * Suff. a.ot ' 76). The « of depuvere (Paul. 
' Ep.' p. 70, 3 from Luciliufi pf, depux-it) is weakened from n m in eon- 
tubern-tu-m. — Whetlier Skt. pav-i^s ' tire ' of a wheel, ' ferrule ' of a 
Bpear and pav-ira-m ' a weapon,' prfv-irw-j ' thnnderbolt ' are related, 
the isolation of these words makes it hard to determine. — Further 
combinations with regard to the Latin words in Pott W. i. 1113, 
Corssen i', 358, 

844 b. Root naA vd\\a> swing, brandish, quiver, irdXij 

swinging, wrestling, iraXaUty to wrestle, trdX-o-s 

lot, TTeiraXdxSai (E.) to cast lota, irdXiv swinging 

back, TreX-f/i-iYeii' to shake, hurl back, rrrfX-t/io-s 

war, — Lat. petlo, pulsus, pulsa-re. — O^.fdlma 

waver, us-filma seared. 

Pick i'. 671, Van. 1183. — A connexion with rt. cnrnp No, 389 is 

uncertain. The intransitive use of naklntv 7 tapiia iroXXti, wlience 

jToX-fid-t 'beating of the heart,' and Lat, pu^-su-s 'beating of tlie pulse,' 

is significant for the cognate character of the words. 

845. iraXdfir} fiat hand, — Lat. palma, palnius. — AS, 



Jblma, OHO. voltna Sat hand. - 
llaw band. 



- Olr. Idm, Cymr. 






Potti'. 109, Grimm 'Geech." 396, 'Windisch 'Beitr.' Tiii. 8. — With 
tho meaning ' span ' which palmitt also has, is connected irnXourr^, 

Att. noXnoT^ (rtTTopioi' iaxruXur /itTpov Besych.), Faull ' Korpeitheile' 
p. 21 (cp. DelbrUck ' Ztschr. f. d. Phil." i. 145) conjectures that the 
word is connected with Skt pdni-s (ni.) ' hand,' where the n points to 
the loss of r, and derives it from rt, par, ttXq (No. 366): Kiiha 
'UetatheaiB' p. 50 from rt pi/ ' to be flat' (No. 353). — From the 
meaning ' grasp ' come iraXa;iu-(f-/jjn, IIczAafuiiaf, noXa/i^ijt (Pott ' Ztschr.' 
V. 277). 

346. wapd, trapai, irap, nd by the side of, to the side oL 
— Skt. pdra away, from, forth, towards, para-m 
beyond, pari thereupon, further, pdrena further, 
gone by, para-tda further, away, Zd. para before, 
besides. — Lat, per, Osc. perum without, — Goth. 
fra-,fa{r, ORO. far- fer-, NHG. ver- — Uth. 
par- back, pir through, throughout. 
Bopp 'Vergl. Gramm,' iii. 601, where also an explanation is given 
of the incontcatably related forma mpi Skt. pdri, etc., Orimm. ' Gr.' ii. 
le 724, Pott i'. 467. — Skt. pdrd, like /xircna, bears the plainest 
marks of being an instrumental, which we must also assume to be the 
case with iTnpd : by the side of this we have the Epic trapat, and irapoi- 
in irpo-jrapoi-0(v, which, as being erideutly a locative, corresponds to 
the Skt. and Zd. pare. Another cose again, the accusative, occura 
in 8kt. param, Osc, pumtn, where the meaning, 'without' is es- 
tablished in ' perum dolum mallom' ' Tab. Baiitina' 1. 22. The 
sborteat form of wapd is ird in inscriptions from Knidos (Wachgnmth 
'Rh. Mus.' xviii. 670). From the fundamental meaning 'by the 
side of,' which, if viewed in relation to motion, gives the meanings 
'towards,' 'past,' the various significations of the particles here brought 
together, may he derived. The Gr. irapa in its temporal use with tho 
occusative, e.g. napi irdrra riv jSioj-, corresponds completely with the 
Lat. jHT (cp. also parum-per, patdis-per) : in the same way iropi raOror 
yivrrru 7 tramjpi'a =^»er kunc gervamur, cp. per nw Itael ; perhibera 
answers to irapixtui just as nnpoAa^iiMti' to percyiere, ]ierire and the 
old Lat. perbilere to itapJiKim, jiervertere to napmptiv, perjuriwin, to napi.- 
iK>ixot. The use in tnaiam partem may, however, be recognized also 
the Skt. jxird, e. g. in pard-i ' to go away,' ' depart,' jxtrd-ds 
prodere,' ' perdere.' There is a striking agreement between the Lit. 
pir and the Latin, for which cp. Schleicher 'Lit. Or.' p. 282 S., ' jiir 
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throngb, of spaces trftvereed,' 'to denote the tdeaDB,onIy witli persona:' 
and yet the aame Lith. p^ in uses such as fh- mer ' beyond meosuro ' 
may be eornpared again with the Gr. wapa {vapi nirpov). The group- 
ing above restB on these evident analogiee, for which may be compared 
the thorough diBcussion by Joh. Schmidt ' Voo." ii, 99 ff. -^Fritsch 
too (' Vergleichende Benrbeitung der griech. u. lat, Portikein ' 2 
Theil. Qieasen 1858 p. 24) compares Lat. ;»«■ with -napa. Cp.Nos. 347, 
356, 357, 359. — Rao ' de praep. irapd usu Stud.' iii. 

347. trdpos before. — Skt. jmrds in front, before, Zd. para 

before. — Gotb, Jixiira, OHG, vora before, Goth. 

faur, OHO,_/uri for, — Olr. ar, air, Cymr, ar, er, 

yr, by, before, for, on account of, 
Cp. No. 346, Kuhn 'Ztschr.' iij. 240. — irdpot looks like a geni- 
tive-form from a stem Trap, and corresponds so far to the Skt. pardt. 
But this is connected by its meiming with pdrd, while pur-da (gen). 
j)iJr-a (inatrmn.) mean 'in front,' ' before.' In Zsni para with ace. 
iDstr. and abl, meaos ' before,' with dat. ' without,' pard ' sooner,' jiari 
' before." Heuce purdi is probably weakened from paras and radi- 
cally identical with No. 346. — - Hiibschmann ' Zur Casus] ehre ' 321. — 
Olr. ar, air corresponds to the OOall. are- (for * pare) In Are-morica 
{Armoriea Caes.) Z'. 866. TTub prcpoBition has hardly any con- 
nexion with mpl (Ebel ' Beilr.' i. 311) in its usage : whether we are 
to assume as its primitive form pari, parai or 2X"'>ii cannot be easily 
decided. The cognate intensive er-, e.g. in er-choamil (' very similar') 
has its correlative rather in prat-clarua than in per-fimUis. 

348. Tra-Ttjp (st, irartp). — Skt. pi-ta (st. pilar). Zd. pita 

(at. pitar). — Lat. Umbr. pa-ler. — Goth, /a-dar, 
OHO. /a(ar. — Olr. athir pater, gen. atluir. 
Bopp ' OV etc. — Tha root ia preserved in the Skt. pd ' nouriBh,' 
' protect ;' the specifically Eastern > in jn-lar, recurring in the Lat, 270 
compound JuppiCer is a weakening from a. On the doubled p cp, 
Corssen ' Ausspr.' i*. 21 1, Pauli ' Ztschr.' xviii. 8. ^We may notice 
the correspondence of pUr-vja-a, jrarpoi-c and ;K(truu« ' father's 
brother' to which OHO. /alaro 'uncle,' AS. fadhu 'aunt on the 
father's side' (Pictet ii. 367) also belong; and of Skt. pUr-ja-g 
' paternal '=irar/)-io-t, patr-iit-x. 



I 



849. irdTo-f path, step, nari-m step. — Skt. pathd-s way, 
path, at. palh, panth, pathi, jtanthan way, Zd. 
pathan way. — Lat. pon{t)~s, ponti-/i:r. — C'hSI. 
p^'tK way. 
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Bopp'Gl.,' Pott ii'. 241, Benf. ii. 93. — I stated in 'Ztschr.'i. 34 
my conjecture, that itomt-t also meant properly ' patb ' (like vyp4 
Kikivfia, cp. 'EXX^cnroiTDc, «!|eih>[ it. etc.) aod was related to ira'roc u 
tnr$os to irdflot. For the Greeks the eea is the uniting path. Other- 
wise Heinr. Schmidt 'Synon.' i. G43. Cp. Kuhn ' Ztschr." iv. 75, 
Pictet i, 115. In the ' Pet. Diet.' the meaning ' water ' is also given 
for pdthtu and jiattha-m, and ' sea' for pathirs. — On the older mean- 
ing of pon-a ' way ' cp. Cic. ' ad Att,' i. H, 5, Lacge 'Riirn. Alt«rth.' 
ii'. 457. ^Fick i'. 135 connects these words with ;)a(4 'spread owt' 
(im-<tiw^ No. 215}. — The connexion of the Olr. dth 'vadum' 
(it-stem) with this number (' Beitr.' viii. 2) ia donhtfiJ, 

350. vaT-(ofiai (f-vd(T-(Ta-To) eat, A-iratr-ro-^ without 

food. — Zd. path fill up (?). — Gotb.^d-^yan Tpttpfiy, 
fdd-ein-B rpo^T). — ChSl. jAt-a-ti rpe^cif , pit-omit 
fattened. 
Bopp ' Gl,' B. V. jid, which root with the meaning ' support ' probably 
underlies these words which are extended by I, and certainly the Lat. 
pa-ie-(hr (cp, Skt. i/o-pa-s ' cowherd '). jia-bu-tu-jn, pof-tor, PaUt (cp. 
IVeller 'Horn. Mythol.' 365) perhaps also Ok. Uar, Lat. fd-ni-a 
(Uessapian imvifc), Lith. jte-na-g ' fodder,' pe-nlt ' nourish,' pi-tu-a 
(plur.) 'noon:' while Ok. iro-o-pit 'acquire,' tif'-jro-pit belongs to No. 
377. The Lith, words remind us also of the Lat.;w-n-iM ('omne quo 
veBcimnr' C\c/fy pfnaiea, penea, pene-tro ; the idea 'stores,' 'store- 
room,' fumishcB the intermediate step to the latter. — Pott. W. i, 
i9B ff., Benf. ii. 72, ScLleich. 'KbI.' 119. Fick i'. 135. 655, who 
adds the words quoted by Athenaeug iii, 111c from Doric comic 
writers inu-ia n-Xijtr/ioi^, iravui irkii'Tiua. — We may notice for the forma- 
tion of the present iraaarrai- i<j6Ui, (Hesych.). — The connexion of the 
Otr. Uhim ' edo ' with the ChSI, piCatt aesumed in ' Beitr.' viii. 5, is 
disputed by Zimmer ' Ztschr.' xxiv. 213, 

351. Stem vav ttav-ro make to ceaae, iraC-o-fiai cease, 

TraS-Aa, iravtroiX'^ rest, -srav-po-! small. 
Lat. pau-lu-8, pau-eu-s, pau-per. 
Goth./av-ai (plur.) few, OUQ./dhe, AS./edva, Eng. 
few. 
Grimm ' Gesch.' 396. Kuhn ' Ztschr.' i. 515. — The aeoond element 
in pau-per must be undoubtedly compared, as Pott ii'. 481 saw, with 
opi-parti-a, parire, parare. Cp, Kuhn " ZtBchr.' x, 320. But parmta 
presents a difficulty, for it lies very near to Ok. n-oCpot (cp. rtenma and 
vtvpov), but on the other hand it can hardly be separated from 
paru-m, par-cu-a, jmr-c-o (Corssen 'Beitr.' 457). — For ]ia\iiv-» 
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Corssen ii'. 531. — Pick ii*. 153 refers all the words containiiig the 
ayllable pau to a rt. ptt, to which ho also traces ni-f-it iratt, jmer, 271 
pulu~t (No. 387) with the notion of ' FmallneBS,' — Olr. 6a 'minor' 
(ep. ' Beitr,' viii. 434) seemB to occur only in the meaning ' minor 
natu,' and hence ia everywhere the cojaparative to 6-ao 'juveniB,' 
and like tltia belongs to the Cymr, ieuane (compar. leu), XAt.j'uwnis. 

352. nfX-i-i, ireX-to-r, 7r«X-Ao-i, wf\t8i'4-i swarthy, pale, 

no\-L6-s gray. — Skt. paUi-tii-s gray. — Lat. 

pall-e-o pall-idu-s, pullu-t. — OHG. /alo (/at- 

atv-4r). — ChSI. pla-vU albus, Lith. pdl-vas 

EaJlow, yellowish, pM-ka-s ash-gray. 

Bopp '01.; Pott i". 120, Benf. ii- 81, Schleich. ' KbI.' 120.— The 

Lat. puilv^a bas the clearest analogy in the Maccdon. iriXXig-r, 

fern. iri'Uq, which ia explained by Tn^piiitjc (Storz ' de dial. 

Maced.' p. 45) and from which the name nAXq is derived, though 

othere, it ia tme, prefer to connect it with o! n-fX-ai Xi'floi (=^-«). 

— Corssen 'Nachtr.' 232 asBumes for li-ve-o, Uv-or, liv-idu-» (cp. 

Cymr. liw, Olr. li 'color,' Z*. 57, 129) an adjective stem pll-vo, 

identical with the ChSI. pla-vH. The common fundamental meamug 

IB ' pale ; ' the Iobh of the p is as in la-tw (No. 367 b). — Hehn'' 300 f. 

connects n-iXfin, n-fAiuti and }Kilv>mba, which denote the 'grey dove,' 

with these words. 

353. TriWa fell, bide, leather, n-cXa; hide, iputri-irtXaf 

iuSammation of the skin, iwi-vXoo-s caul, iwi~ 
irok-^ surface. 
Lat. pelli-s, pellinu-s. 
Goth. -_fill,tkruts-JiinepToay,OUG.fel, Goth, fillein-s 

Stp/iartv^S. 
Lit. plen4, plevS skin, cauL 
Pott i', 264, Benf. ii. 83, — The fundamental meaning of this slcm, 
confined, as it eeema, to the European languages, must have been that 
of ' Burface.' Now as this conception is very near that of ' plain,' we 
might compare the Lat. pala-in 'on the open lield ' (cp. Germ, auf 
dtr Hand) and so far the opposite to arednuin and iecretuin, ChSI. 
polje 'field ' (Slikl. 'Lex.') and also the OHG. fiid, though here the 
suflix is difierent. In pala-tn then we should have the same petrified 
case-form, as occurs in ela-m, jmrpera-m, tAi-tn, iu a locative seneei 
Nos. 102, 367h, 368 are related. 

358 b. trtX-i-KJ] iriXi^ cup, basin, dim. irtXtxvtj, ireXXa 
milk-pail, drinking cup. inXXt-s bowl, baain. — 
Skt. pdlavi a kind of vessel. — Lat. pel-vi-s, 
pet-ui-9 bowl. 
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Fick i' 667 — p^^vi-s, trisyllabic in the comediauB CaeciliuB and 
Laberiue {Ribbeck 'Comici'' Index), cloeely resembling the Indian 
word. — Ir. ro {Z". 411, 864) reminds us of the Latjjrii, but lias lost no 
consonaiit, for it ELfipirates: re had originally n final nasal (re tn-bd»Aute 
mortem Z'. 641), like co(n), i{n)t rem (Z". 878) reminds us of the Lith. 
prijn, and is distinct from riatn, which coatains a diphthong in the atem- 
ayllable. Cp. Beitr. viii. 13. [Moore's 'Windiscb' § 251.] 

354. Root nev wtf-o-fiac work, am in need, Trey-r){T)-t, 

TTti'-i-x/Jo'-f poor, irtf-ia poverty, TrtcloTiit serfs, 

irovo-s work. Trove -m work, suffer, irov-Tjpi-s 

troublesome, bad. — jrtico hunger, ^-jrai'-/ane6d(l). 

Lat. peniiria (?). 

OHG. spannan, Goth. OHG. spinnan spin, OHQ. 

epanna span. 
ChSl. pKn-^ (inf. p^-li) crucify, Bohem. pn-ou~ti, 
sti'ain, ChSl. sft-p^-ti compedibus adatringere, 
p<f-to compes, Lit. p\n-ti twiat, pdn-ti-s cord to 
tie the feet of cattle. 
Schleicher ' KbI.' 120, Benf. 360, Fick i'. 830.— We must assume 
a rt. apan, preserved in its purest form in rmdr-i-s 'want,' as in 
OHO. tpanan ' to entice,' ' urge on,' ^annan ' strain,' ' be strained," 
with a loss of the v in tnrd-a ' draw ' (/nrd-a-fia, •rna-iT-ii6-t) «;xi-h'-um, 
but with a loss of the initial consonant in the form wti-, acquiring 
herewith a less physical signification. From the fuller root-form cva 
the Dor. iTffd-Bio-if= Att. oToflioi' (Ahrens 'Dor.' 109} 'race-course' is 
derived. — In peniiria the e seems to be diphthongal, and the word is 
most closely connected with irilva (Pott W. i. 247). —Thus rt. wrv 
(for iriTtii) : awa^rtv : to, ytv ; ya. Add W-wov-fl-a, t-mx-S-o-p p. 63, 
words which others (e.g. Fick i'. 689) separate from this root, and 
refer to the Skt, bddh 'press,' 'torture,' ChSl. biila 'need.' Cp. 
Joh. Schmidt ' Vocal.' i. 93 f. What is said there about the ' almost 
contrasted ' meanings of ir<nirAit and irdirx'iv is uot to the point, as is 
ehowQ by Wi^r, jrtnxpi!- As laborare means both ' work ' and 
' suffer,' BO two meanings might well unite in the rts. wh-, na3. For the 
loss of an initial s see p. 694. Cp. Pott W. i. 382, Corssen 'Nachtr.' 
109, i'. 479, where infer alia he tnvnslates sua gpon-l-e 'from one'a 
own impulse ' [cp. aliena gponte Madvig ' Adrers. Crit.' iiL], and com- 
pares the OHG. »pan-e-t ' incitement.' Cp. No. 362. 

855. iTfos, irdff-Bj]. — Skt. ved. paa pudenda, pds-as mem- 
brum virile. Lat. penis. — MHG. visellin penis. 
— Lit. pis-iX cunnua, p\s-ti coire cum muliere. 
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Pott W. U. 2, 430, cp. W. i. 203, Aufrecbt 'Ztschr.' i. 288, who 
derives m'-ot from ntu-ot, pe-ni-s from pa-ni-s, and comparea also 
OUO./<i«-aZ 'foetus.' 

356. TT(pfi-a> {jrfpTJtrat) presB through, irSpo-s way, way 
I through, TTop-B-(i6~i ferry, vopd-to convey, pro- 

■ cure, iropi(-eo procure, tp.-nopo-i passenger, mer- 

L chant, TTttp-a trial, attempt, -rrfipd-at attempt. 

^^^^H_ Skt.^»-(p<-pa)'-mi),(!arryover, conduct, further, 8ur- 

^^^^^1 pass. Zend par bring over, hu-2)ere-tv eiSiropBfio?, 

^^^^H Lat. por-ta, por-tii-s, ex-per-i-o-r, per-i-ttt-f, p«ri- 

^^^^^H Goth,_^r-an go,/ar-j-an convoy, OHG. ar-far-u = 

^^^^^H er/ahre I experience [ori^nally eundo aasequi 

^^^^H Grimin] , ON, fiordh-r bay. 

^^^^^^ OCymr. rit vadum, GaU. Augusto-rttum (Z^. 88), 

^^^^^^ Cymr. Eliyd-ychain Ox-ford. 

^^^ Grimm 'Gesch.' i. 397, Pott W. ii. 1, 395, Stokea 'Beitr.' viii. 333, 
I Rliya 'Rev. Celt.' ii. 326. — Here only the iiiduWtably etjuivalent 

I words are compared. — jr»</ja = ir*(j-ia (Aeol. irtppa). The verb mlpv 

\ ' pierce through,' ' bore through ' (at-nap-iiivo-t) is generally given hb 

the stem-verb, because of iriipt KtXtvBav (8 434) and similar phi-asea; 
I but aa tliis word cannot be separated from mpivii ' spike,' ' pin,' jto/mtj) 

' needle,' ' tongue," mipd ' edge,' irt/pi-v ' mntilat«d,' the meaning is 273 
very remote : I exclude it the more readily from our present group, 
because it recallB the ChSl. por-j^ (inf. pra-tt) irx'f", though I do not 
on that account wish to deny the possibility of any relation between 
tlie roots, for irtipu : jnpav = Top6-s : tram (No. 238). — On the other 
hand this group is evidently connected with the following. 

357. iripa ultra, nipav trans (comp. iripai-Ttpm ulterius), 
TTfpatv-to bring to an end, trtpalo-i on the farther 
aide, irepd-Tt) land on the farther side, Hapaui-s, 
irtpas, rreipap goal, end, d-TTftpio'-ia-s, d-w(pu(T-to^ 
unlimited, iniinite. 
Skt. pdra-s on the farther aide, distant, another, 
para-7n (adv.) out over, to the farther side, pa- 
ra-md-s the farthest, outenuost, pdra-a the farther 
bank, pdr-d-m goal, end. 
Olr. ire, ireiu ulterior. 
Bopp'Gl.,' Pott i. 108, Mikl. 'Lex.' — To the adjectlvnl meaning 
of the Skt. pdra-t are ulcin (beaideB nip'wrt No. 3G0), Lat. jitmn-din 
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(cp. Skt, 2>^'^i-<fji'i>-') 'oa auother day,' per-egre 'in another land,' 
per-per-am 3k\as In a bod sense, while perjuriu-m has been already 
mentioned under ;ier, irapd (No. 346). Cp. Corasen i*. 776, There ia 
evidently a radical connexion with the forniB there collected, as with 
No. 356, but in Greek the vowel of the stem -syllable separates wapa 
from Tripa, and this is unmiittakeably accompanied by a difference of 
meaning. — The OLat. ' polteo pro ulterioro ' (Fest. p. 205) reminds 
us of the ChSl. pold ' ripa ulterior ; ' still I place both here only con- 
jecturaily. — In the aanie way the Oac. pert which ie explained by 
'the other side' {Ebel 'Ztschr.' v, 417, CorESen xiii. 189) may be 
just mentioned. — OH^O. fir-no, Goth, fairra 'far' is cei-tainly also 
related (cp. No. 360). — Olr. ire ' ulterior' (Z=. 277) is compared by 
Ebel 'Bcitr.' i. 311 with Gk. irtpalor: heace the comparative form 
ire-iu ' superior ' (Z'. 275), cp. ittpai-ripot. 

358. TTfpd-oj (fut wfpd-irai) carry over. Bell, irfp-vTj-fu, 
TTt-TTpd-iTK-io Sell, npt-a-fiai buy, irpa-ct-y dyopa- 
aia Heaycli, — Trpa-Tta-s' 6 tA Sij/idaia nrnkmu 
Hesych. — trap-vr} meretrix. 

Skt. par (pri-j-e) a-pr-ta-a busy, pdra-jd-mi (com- 
pounded with VI, a) employ. 

Olr. renim vendo, as-renim = drnim do, impendo, 
aa-rinu impendam. 

Benf. ii. 34, 'Ztschr.' viii. I, where he compares also Skt. ^n 
(pan-e) 'exchange,' 'purchaae,' 'wager,' ^)an-a-a "wager/ 'bargain,' 
' pay,' pdn-ja-t ' purchasable,' etc. The lingual n points to the loss 
of r, BO that pana-te and mpva-rat correspond. Cp. ' Ztschr.' iii. 
414f. where I have compared also the Lit. per-A-ti ' buy ' as a form 
expauded by the addition of a i ; the word jrrek'i-i ' piice,' which ia 
certainly related, approaches closely to the Lat. ;>re-(EU-m, but aa 
here the fonu in t seems to be the only legitimate one, the resemblance 
does not extend beyond o community of root. — rripiiw in its relations 
U> 7ri-jrpd-(TKo), etc. is discussed by Lobeek ' Paralipp.' 401. The form 
27* t-npa-atv- tuptr/itaTiiaaTo (Hesych.) attaches itself to the meaning of 
Skt. 1^'d-jmra-s ' business :' I regard as an expansion of this irp5 the 
stem of npaaau (lou, wpijirau, n-p^f it) whose meaning in Homer ia much 
more material than ia the case in later usage. Cp. No. 273 and 
I. Bekker's fine discussion in ' Homer. Blatter ' ii. 50 ff. The older 
form of the stem was Ttpax, preserved iu irpwco-s C. I, No. 1702 1. 4, 
from which n-pSy arose by softening (cp. p. 674). — With No. 35G 
(cp. 357) jTf/idai was originally identical ; irpiaaSiu (cp. ' Greek Verb ' 
p. 120) Pott W. i. 251 well tranfllates 'I bring to myself:' it wag 
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only by degrees that ' transfer ' and 'traffic' {Wandel and Handel) 
parted off into distinct forma of tdmilar origin. On the Irish words cp. 
Windisch 'Beitr.' viii. II : renim is to Trtpmjtu, as Lat. aiaia is to 
tarrjiu ; the reduplicated future ri-riu, like ttpiaaSai, goes back to a 
root-fona wpi. The Lith. pelna-s ' service,' ' reward,' is identical 
with Skt, ^Mna-s; with the Lith. verb jnlnaii, inf. fdnyti 'deserve' 
is connected the Olr. ar-ilHud 'meritum,' att-roiAli 'meruit' (Z*. 
869), pres. stem palnia, cp. ' Beitr.' viii. 5. 

359. n-ept about, over, very, irtpi-^ round about, n-fpi-o-cT-o-r 

Gxceaaive, -irep however much. — Skt. pdri as adv. 

round about, as prep, with ace. about, against, 

with abl. from, compounded with adjectivea, very. 

~ Zend pairi as adv. round, as prep, with ace. 

about, with instrum. and abl. before, over, in 

comp. very. — Lat. per- before adjectivea. 
Bopp 'Gl.; Pott i'. 108, i'. 483. — Aa vtpX TrdH-BK ip^ai SWar in 
Homer, bo Skt. pari-laghu-s 'very light,' Lat. per-mag-nu-g {cp. mpi- 
lifiK-rji). Pott also adds Utipl-Soos, the ii of which he holds to have 
been produced as in ilti and the ai in Zend, by anticipation (Vork- 
liugen) of the i (Umlaut). An unuBuaily careful discussion of the 
whole of the material here coming under consideration is given by 
Sonne ' Ztschr.' xiv. 1 S. The most remarkable coincidences between 
the Vedic and Homeric language result from this ; e. g. Tiipl- 
oiSf^]xtri-veda, jrrpl-tirri^parj-asti. Cp. Hiibschmonn 'Zur Casus- 
lehre ' 319. — The particle jr<p, in foim equivalent to the apocopated 
Aeol. wfp=^wfpl, Hartung ' Partiketn ' i, 327 ff. recognizes in its con- 
nexion with iTfp.'. — Cp. irapa (No. 346} and irdpot (No. 347). In 
Skt. the use of 2''iri is less sharply distinguished from that of the 
forms quoted under irapn.— In C. I. No. 11 we find n-op aoXipa in the 
sense of irtpi iroXifiou, with the original a preserved, as in fapyv, and 
tile augm. d (Ahrens 'Aeol.' 226). — The Celtic intensive particle, 
Ir, er- (er-choemil 'persimilis' Z". 864). Cymr. er- (er-drym 'valdo 
compacta,' Z'. 895) cannot be with certainty traced back to pari, but 
it certainly belongs to the particles originally beginning with par. 
The length of the vowel, e.g. in Ir. «er-ma/Z 'admodum lentus,' is 
doubtless only secondary, 

359 b. irtpK-vd-s (also ntpKo-s) spotted, blackish. — Skt. 

pfc^-ni-B spotted, pied (especially of cows). 
Fick i'. 669, Pott W. ii. 2, 441.— The Greek word has the es- 
pecial meaning ' sprinkled with dark spots,' and hence is often used 
especially of fruit which is getting dark and ripe, but no one who 



examines the gloEseB of HeGychius, vipta^n' tuXariitt iron 

Traivn-oi, trtpialmv' iiarroiKiWtaSai, TTiptvor' ixiXauoii iroi'iX 
27S y\avKAt piXac ta\ la S/ioia, JTrpKut/iara' ra tTi'i Tov trpocintov 
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will doubt tJie fuuda- 
opK-af iXarjxnit, irpo^ (st. 



mental mpaaiug here stated, nor that i 

wfjoe) and irpoKa-s 'hind' or 'fawn' or 'roe,' for the meaning of 
the word is disputed, belong here. — By the side of the words 
with f we find in Sanskrit others equivalent in meaning, but pre- 
senting sh in the place of f, and regarded as related, preh-atd-i 
'spotted gazelle,' pfthant 'dappled,' prt/iaU 'dappled cow.' In the 
case of several of thoEe words we have the by-nieaninga ' spot,' ' fleck,' 
' drop of water ' (as with prJiatd-s) : hence it seema probable that 
' sprinkle ' is the fundamental meaning of the root, and that irpu^, 
'drop of water' (Hesyidi. jrpd^) lias also the same origin. Finally, 
IIpoKwj is probably the 'pied awallow.' — With ittpic'v6-c Bcnf. il. 82 
connects the Lat. spurc-u-s, the meaning of which is related to that 
of tlie Greek word as the MHG. switia to gmitzea ' to throw upon.' 
Cp. above p. 114. We should thus be brought back to a rt. ajmr/c, 
which Fick identifies with the Skt. epar^ ' tangere,' ' conspergere," 
the meaning ' to bespot ' linking the two. As to meaning the Lat. 
Bparg-o (whose g might be softened from c), MHG. eprengen ' spar- 
gere," giirengel ' tuft for sprinkling with,' and Skt. parsh (for park- 
ih J), Zend paresh ' besprinkle,' come nearer : to tbese we may add 
Bohem. prS-e-ti 'drizzle,' 'rain ' (Miklosich 'Leit,' b.v. pnleh- p. 716). 
— On the connexion with rt. ipar and on by-forms with X cp. 
No. 389. 

360. irepvai (Dot. irtpvTi, iripvris) last year, irepviri-vS-s 

of last year. — Skt. parut irepvfTi, parut-tnti^s 

inpvffivos. — MHG. vtrt, vement, vem anno supe- 

riore. —■ Olr. inn uraid last year, 

Potti'. 108, ii'. 26G, 587, Benf. i. 312, Stokes ' Conn. 01. Transl.' 

p. 97. — The Bkt. word is clearly a compound of para ' alius ' (No. 

357) and vat= firoe (No. 210). Hence we have here one of the few 

certain cases in which compounds date from a time earlier than the 

separation of the languages. — With the MHG. vert, however, we 

must also compare the Goth, fa^nii-s ' old,' fiiimjo jSr 'the old year' 

(Diefenbach 'Goth. Wtb.' i. 353).— Olr. ur*irf (on« wrid ' ab anno 

priore,' Z'. 611) stands for 'jiaruli. 

361. n-ijXo'-f mud, tt^X-ico-j of mud, iTpo-irr}\aK-[{-m 

defile, insult. — Lat. pal-u{(i)-g, palus-tri-8 (?). 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 242, ii'. 493, 580, 'ZtEchr.' viii. 179, — Bent 
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ii. 81 connecta these words with those discussed under No. 352. 
Perhaps he is right in esplaiiiing the length of tlie first syllable from 
a foi-m iraXfa-s (cp. yoiim = yoitfa) to which the Skt. ipalva-lii-s 'pool,' 
' pond,' points. — irijXoK-if-oi presumes a, noun formed like j3iXa|, 
thougb i(a actual occurrence cannot he proved. However Heejcli. 
has in!X-jco-(' ^qXo-c. — Is pal-vid)-a compounded with the st. wef 
= ift (No. 300), meaning thus 'muddy water!' 

362. TTJjyo-S', Jrijfi;, Trrji'-io-i' (Dor. Tracio-c) weft, woof, vtjv- 
t(-ofia.i reel, weave, irrjvl-Ti-i weaving woman. 

Lat. pannu-3, panmi-veltiu-m, pdiiu-s weft. 
Ootii./ana ^aKot, OHG./uno linteum, vexillum. 
ChSl. pon-java linteum, o-pona aulaeum, velum. a; 

Grimm ' Gesch.' 396. — These words are probably connected with 
No. 354. — Miklosich ' Les.' 624, — pannuvellium Varro 'Ling. Lat.' 
y. § 114 with the commentators. In the case of yan«-s, which also 
means 'swelling,' it may be doubted whether it is not a Boric word 
borrowed. No importance is to be attached to the doubled ?i in 
jMnnut (cp. quattuor), and we need Dot on that account assume a 
formation originally distinct from Trino-t. — Of Greek words the 
river-name nijif-tio-i (cp. apv-tio-s) ' thread ' (?) and riijwXoiriui 
probably lieloug here: the latter Pott has already (ii'. 261) con- 
nected with ir^"!/, and Welcker also ('Ep. C^clua' ii. 15, ' Giitter- 
lehre ' i. 659) cxj)laiuB it ' weaving- woman.' I divide it UrjuX-fm-tui 
and regard the first part as an offshoot from jr^Ki-r, like wi^-tX^, «^- 
(Xti, 6vii-i\i]. Mip-iXi) (by the side of vi<poi), the second as a feminine 
nomen agentis, formed, like SvT-apurTo-Tomia, fi-om tjie rt. on, pre- 
eerved in Lat. op-ua = Skt. dp-as, and perhaps in ^uX-oir-i-s {' race- 
work)'), ap«-o^ and in IIoii-on--(it father of 'En-fidr. Other traces of 
the rt. ojT are discussed in ' Studieu ' i. 1, 261. The word would thus 
mean ' worker in weaving,' ' clothes- worker' (cp, t 142), 

363. Koot ni iri-av (at. irioi'), viapo-s, irupo-s, iriaXeo-s 

fat, flitpta, iTiap, ffi&-T)j(T)-i, 7ri/*-<X^ fat, -iriaiv-m 
fatten. 
Skt. rt. pi (pdj-e) swell, be swollen, make to awell, 
p%-na-e,pt-van, pivard-a fat (adj.), pivan fat (aubet.), 
pinv (pinv-d-mi) swell. — Zd. pivafth (n.) fat. 

Bopp ' 01.; Pott W. i. 578, Benf. ii. 76, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' i. 375, with 
whom I cannot agree in the identification of the suffixes. — Clearly the 
' unmarried ' feminine wwifw, as Diiderleiu calls it (' Gloss.' 2250) corre- 
sponds to tlieSkt.phvirl. — ntfpi'a Ficki". 6"4, — pinffui-gl regard as 



BDaBalizeil form wliich liaa arisen ouiof pmgu-i-s=naxi-t. Cp. p. 521, 
CorsBeu ' Nachtr.' 88. 

864 irt\o-s felt, felt hat. ^Lat. pilleu-8(pileu-3). — OHG. 
fil-z. — ChSl. plUsti coactile. 
Pott i'. 109, arimm 'Gesch.' 398, Mikl. * Lejt.' — According to 
Fleckeiren ' Fifty Articles ' p. 35, we must write piUeus with U, but 
thia can liardly have any etymological fiigiiificance. How it is related 
to the Lat. jAht-a ' hair ' is not quite clear. Corssen i*. 525 proposes 
an extensive combination, which is however too haii-- splitting for me. 
Fick ii^. 1 51 connects wiXot with rt, ^jw ' pound ' (imVo-B). 

365. jrivo-i dirt, tnnapi-s dirty, oTrf-Ao-f spot, d-trm-\o-i 

epotless. — Old Bohem. spi-na, New Boh. Spina 
emut. 
Schleicher ' Ksl.' 1 20. — Other combinationB in Eeiif. iL 77, rejected 
in ' Ztschr.' iii. 4 1 6 in favour of that here given. The Slavonic form 
points to a rt. <nri, from which ni-m-s as well as mri-Xo-i have been de- 
rived. Cp. also Trifoicot" Kovpo, ™ TiiijiiaTa Kal oTrotaAdpfiaTa rai' (uXuv, 
imiSot- yti/Xi'i (Hesych.). 

365 b. nta-o-s pea, m<T-tyo-s of pease. — Lat. pia-u-m, 

Piso. 

Pictet ii. 288, Pott W. ii. 2, 431. — Both derive the word fiom rt. 

pis. whence the Skt. pish ' grind,' ' pound ; ' from this come piih-fikd 

i kind of groate/ he-t. pins-o pie-o ' pound,' pt'«-(or pl-ltt-7n (cp. p. 193 

above), pilumnii-a {' Symbola Phil. Bonn.' L 277) ChSl. ^-mo SXiJHTof, 

pUf-ffliiea ' triticum ' (Miklos. ' Lex.' 760). Hehn' 191 is probably right 

in adding the ChSL pSs-itkA 'sabulum,' ' calculus,' and in conjecturing 

' globule,' ' grain-fruit,' to be the primary meaning, one which is easily 

derived from the rt. jns. For Tn-iirtrio and its relation to pinto cp. 

p. 498.— Lottner ' Ztschr,' vli. 21, DelbrUok ' Ztschr.f. d. Phil.' i. 144 

I ftdd to this group also OHG. fesa ' chaff.' 

366. Hoot n\a Tri-fi-w\.Ti-p,i {inf. irifi-tr\d-yat) Homer, irt/i- 
wXd-vt-Tai fill, TrX^-6-a) am full, irAt-ai-;, vX^-p-tjs 
full, TrAjj-fl-iJ-y, iT\fid-os crowd. — jrXoiJ-To-E ful- 
ness, riches. 

Skt. rt. par {pi-par-mi, pr-nd-mi) fill, prd-na-3,pur- 
nd-a plenus. — Zd. par fill up, perena full. 

Lat. im-pU-o, OLat. ex-ple-nunt, ple-mi-s, ple-be-a, 
pS-ptdu-i. 

Goth. fulU 7rX^pr}s, fuU6 ivX^pmfta, OHG. fol full, 
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ChSl. plU-nit pleiius, plU-kS. turba, populus, ple-m§ 

tribus, Lith. jAl-ti fill, pll-na-s full. 
Olr. Idn, OCymr. laun plenus, Olr. corn-all praeg- 

nans, com-alnaim impleo ; /or-dil abiindaDtia, 

der-dil penuria, tin numerus, pare, linaim I fill, 

Hnmaire plenitudo. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 249, ii. 1, 358, who also compares amplu-s, 
Benf. ii. 85, Ebel 'Beltr.' ii- 162. — For the formation of the present 
cp. 'Gk.Verb'p. 170. — Lotfcuer 'Ztschr,' vii. ID calls attention to the 
/ common to all the Eui-opean languages ; the first incliDation to which, 
however, is fonnd in the Vedio palu-e^jtwr1l-e ' many,' with the 
unauthenticated rta. jiul ' magnum esse,' p^ ' coUigere ' (cp. No. 375). 
Those words with their ramifications are certainly related, and eluci- 
date the meaning of 7«>;iu/u8,/o&, Cp. No. 247. — The root-form ttXo 
here assumed has at its side a metatheaized n-fX, like ytv by the side of 
yva, Ttft by Turj, /xtv by fiM. Pictet ii. H 1 adds irXfj-nvi) ' nave' ' le plein 
de la rone,' For the secondary 6 in wKij-0-ia, etc. cp. p. 63 : the suffix 
of ple-be-» belongs to the series of formationa with 6 (her-ba, mor-hu-e). 
— Lobeck ' El.' i. 245 explains irXi'-flpo-n as ' spatium expletum, di- 
mensum atque descriptuni,' connecting with it a-iriX-t-Bpo-v (o oiin tort 
litTpTiirai), ir\ri-Spo-v (tftot /itTpou Heaych.) and I'-irXt-ro-ii ' quod men- 
snram escedit.' Otherwise Hultsch ' Metrologie ' 31, who resorts 
to the rt. jrtX ' tarn,' in the sense of the Lat. ttorsw-s. But dirAjflpoE 
at auy rate cannot be arrived at thus. — On the rts. jtXq and tipa cp. 
'Stud.'iv.228.— Ficki'. 665, 668 derives Olr. ldn{= -allia corn-all) 
from rt. pal, like Goth.,^^ : but tm iromTt.ptd, like Lat. ^nu« ; cp. 
'Beitr.' viii. 8. 

367. Root TiAar (for itXck) TrA^trtr-a) {(-trX-jy-ij-v, «f-e- 

irXtfy-J)-*") Btrike, irXr^y-TJ blow, irXd{-ca strike, 

drive off («7rAayxfliji', irXayxTds), ver~Tr\r}^ (p. 228). 
Ij&t. plang-o,plang-or,planc-tu-s,plag-a. — plec-t-ere 

pimish (i). 
Ooth. Jl^k-an ^onreo-flai, lament [Scot. Jleech]. 
Lit. plak-u strike, pUk-li flog. 
Pott W. iii. 188. Benf. ii. 98. — In the ' Ind. lect. aeat, Kil.' 1857 
p. vi. I have shown that jj^oA is the root-form, from which jrXay arose 2; 
by weakening. For the coiiuenon of irX^iriTio with «rXayx^')''i toXiji. 
nXiryx^o'c and irXiif* (♦ 269) cp. ' Philologus ' iii. p. 2 ff. Cp. Lobeck 
' Elem.' i. 237. Fick i'. 681. — Lubeck (as also Ahrens ' Formeul." 
p. 117) justly assumes a rt. inX, from which come also nXiitria-v and 
iriX-or, Mix<in-7rX^-Ti)-r, tf-wXa-ro-e with the foiidameiital meaoing of 
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' rtrildng ' or ' hittiug against somethiag.' This more physical meaniDg 
still occura plainly in Bao-TrX^-r.-i:, which Welcker ' Giitterl.' i. 699 
tranBlafea by ' hard-hitting ' as aa epithet of the 'Eptnit. The shortest 
form of the root, originally par, occurs in Zend, whei-e it means ' to 
fight,' and in Church- Slavonic and Lithuanian, with the meaning of 
' to strike ' in pra-ti, Lith. pir-li. To this belongs the proper uame 
Oapt-t, translated 'AXi^avipot ' champion,' and the Vedic jxtri-par-in. 
'opponent' ('Ztachr.' i. 35, v. 394). From wA we also arrive at iriX- 
c-Kvi, No. 98. On the vowels which appear here as in itiXat, irtXdfb), 
Bee p. 727. — From this irtX. wXa we get plak by means of an accessory 
k, and thence nXay, as from irpa irpoy (No. 358), I conjectured some 
time ago that irAay-ov was of the same origin and meant ' beating,' 
' tossing,' and to this I hold even after the discussion of Heinr. Schmidt 
' Synon." i. 644 f The esplanation suggested by Lobeck ' Proleg." 
305, Walter ' ZtscLr.' xii. 420, and Heinr, Schmidt from 7rXd| ' board,' 
in tie sense of atquor, I cannot reconcile with the Homeric SKut 
ir icthaytaai t 335. The stem n-Xac (No. I(l2) is thus a form which wa9 
retained for certain meanings, by the side of which the later forms 
here discussed, having separated from the others only on Greek soil, 
went their own distinct way. — O^Q.Jleg-U [cp. Eng. ^aii from Olr. 
flad\ is probably regarded with justice as borrowed itam Jlagellum,h\it 
the Goth._^A-a?t [Scotch j?e«7i] points to an ante-Teutonic jilag, so 
that this weaker form l>y the side of the stronger is shown to be very 
ancient. Cp. J. Grimm ' WiJrterb.' under _/?HcfteH, Delbriick 'Ztschr. 
£ d. Philol." i. 145, Corssen i*. 395. 



867 b. nXarv-s flat, broad, irXor-or breadth, irXdr-r] blado 
of the oar, plate, TrXdr-avo-s plane. — irXafl-afo-Cj 
TrXafl-acij pastry board. 
Skt. rt. prath (prathe) spread out, prthii-s {compar. 
prdth-ya-s) broad, wide, pi-dth-as breadth. — Zd. 
fratk-ahh breadth. 
Lith. plalii-a broad. 
Olr. letlian, OCymr. litan broad. 



I Pott i'. 93, Bopp ' Gl„' Benf. li. 98, Kuhn ' Ztschr." iv. 40, Ebel 

I 'Beitr.' i. 310, Windisch ibid. viii. 14. — The verb irXoo-o-u with a. 

■ dental stem (irXair-/ia,TrXoo--7i-t)probably belongs here, so that the funda- 

I mental meaning is extendert, expandere, a meaning well adapted to de- 

I note working in soft masses ; hence also </i-7rXa(r-Tpo-i-' plaster.' — From 

I Latin we may compare Idl-ta with a lost p (cp. laTix under No. 102), 

I and lat-er ' brick,' properly ' plate,' hut certainly not lotus , for which, 

H Irom 'Fest.' p. 313 'stiata genus narigii latum magis qnam altnm, 
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we must aBSume &a initial stl (cp. uader No, 227) : though perhaps we 
I may add planla ' sole of the foot,' the meaiiing approaching that of 

nXonj : Corssen, however, i'. 637 explftina it from pldne-ta. pla-nu-i 
ao far as form goes might belong here as well as to No. 102. — Latium 
which I formerly placed here muat be kept apart on account of the 279 
Umbiian form Tlatie, discovered by Bflcheler (FleckeiBen'a ' Jahrb.' 
I 1875 p. 133).— Cp. also Nob. 215, 353. 

] 368. jrXtVflo-F brick. — OHG.^iiw stone, [AS. /inf.] 

I Pott ii'. 444, Benf. ii. 99, Fick i=, 682. — Does TrXiwSos belong to 

I the series of forms in vS (iaxliSas, etc.) discusBed by Pott ' Personen- 

nameu ' p. 451 1 It might easily be derived from the Ttik-ai ' rocka ' 
mentioned under No. 352, with the syncope of the r (cp. tirXtro). — The 
relation to the German word is not properly cleared up, and other 
comparisons are extremely doubtful (cp. p. 523). 

369. Root nAu n\e-Q3 (irXfv-iTofiai) sail, float (by-form 
L ttXcS- ), irXo-o-s voyage, itXco-tos fit for a voyage, 

■ seaworthy, nXw-rrj-s floater, sailor. — nXvf-eo wash, 
I nXv-fia dish-water [irX'd-fia Bekker in Arist. H. A. 

■ iv. 8, p. 534, 1. 27: cp. Lidd. and Scott a. v.] nXv-r^-s 
I washed, irXi/v-T^p washer. 

B Skt. rt. pla (pldv-e) float, sail, hover, spring, d-plu 

^^^^H bathe oneself, wash, pldva-jd-mi cause to float, 

^^^^H bathe, wash, plav-d-a boat, floating, flood. 

^^^^V Lai. plu plu-i-t, pluV'ia, OLat. per-plov-ere cause to 

■^^^^' flow through, be leaky. 

Goth. JliS-du-s TTorafios, OHG. fiew-iu flutto, lavo, 

fiiu-z-u fluo. 
ChSl. plov~(f, plu'j^ (inf. plu-ti) ir\(-w, plav-l (fern.) 
navis, Lith. pldu-j-ii (inf. pldu-ti) wash, plau-ti-s 
catarrh, plws-ti to begin to float, overflow. 
Olr. luam celox, luath velox, im-luad agitatio, im- 
luadad saltabat, l&ud velocitas. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1 128, Beof. ii. 96, Grimra ' Geach.' 397. — 
The root denotes movement in water and of water under four maim 
heads: (1) float (flood, wash); (2) sail; (3) flow; and (4) rain; and 1 
only in Skt. and Old Irish motion generally. For ' spring ' we have I 
the older Vedic form pm. With the meaning ' fiuctuare ' may be coa- i 
nected jAama, becoming in German Flaum. — For i!\ii'-ai:=wXii-n~m9 
I cp. ' Ztschr.' vi. 89. To the stem vXvr belongs also itXui-t^j) (ms.ir\^ I 

Tiip, but cp. TiXirrpia) which Hesych. considerB equivalent to nhvafiSi 





[or rather ii\Mv L. and S.]. It Heems therefore to have meaot 

' waBh-trough,'=Lot. linUr (' trough,' 'boat,' ' waahing-boat '), Old 
lat, /«»Uer (Bflcheler 'Rh. Mub.' xi. 298). [This comparison is rejected 
by Nettleship, 'EsBaya' p. 29.] In PriBc. v. p. 151 Hertz nXvrrTjp or 
irXuFTtip (Aeol.) is to be read. — 'pateram perplovere, pertnsara ease' 
Fest. p. 250 ; CorsBen ' Ausepr.' ii'. 20. where pldra-re {which reminds 
of the Homeric ^pinrXufu') is also discussed, and explained as a de- 
nominative from a last adj. pllrrv^a from plovem-B. (Otherwise i'.361.) 
— iTvtXo-s is put for trXu«Xo-r to aTOid labdacism. — The lAth. plaii-k-li 
' Bwim ' IB expanded by the addition of a i.— For the Celtic worda 
(Z". 22, 25, 224, 876) cp. 'Beitr.' viii. 9, 475. 



370. Root nvu irve-m (n 
jn/o-TJ breath, jr 
lunga, ir(-iTW-fi(> 
understanding, it 
Lat. pul-mo (st. pulm 



•)■ 



oi) blow, breathe, Trufv-fia, 
.mv {st. irvivfiov) TrXeiJ/Mui' 
irifii-rcf-r intelligent, ttici/tiJ 
t> puff 



ChSl. p^aJ/a (neut. plur.), Lith. pfowcset (pi.) lunga. 
Pott "W.i. 1124, Bcnf. i. 605, Grimm • Gesch.' 398, Waiter ' Ztschr.' 
jcii. 402 with my reply xiii, 396. — The Slavo-Lith. words pobit to a 
stem-form expanded hy a k, which is possibly more closely coiinecteil 
with inii7-«>{for irvu-ifii!). For it is not improliable that Tmyot HtarlH Irom 
the fundamental idea ' I make to breathe hard ' (Benf.). Cp. Goth. Atvip- 
jo(No.36). Otherwise Corsaen'Nachtr.' 117, Fick i'. 251. — jm^Trf-t 
(irwrt'dt" iiuppny, irwro" tirvturrti', itoTjirtv Hesych.) with an anaptyctic i, 
ike the Lat. p-i-tu-'da compared with irri-a (No. 382). Cp. p. 730, 
The breath is here, as in the Lat animu», a syntbo! of the life of the 
Boul. — In the case of pidmo it may be supposed that there has 
been borrowing, still we should rather in that case expect plumo 
and instead of the long vowel a short vowel in the suffix (jml-nUn- 
it). — The replacement of n by /, which shows itself iii a remarknblo 
manner in three families of speech, is explained by the rarity of the 
sound-group ;in and the frequency of jd. — Pauli ' Korpettheile ' 15 
adopts an entirely different explanation, identifying n^ti-pat and pvl- 
mo with the OHG._/foM-m ' fat of the intestines ' (and also 'dirt '), and 
thinks that the lunga are called so from their floating on the surface 
(No. 369) and that itni/iav is a later form, arising in an endeavour 
to secure resemblance to nWu. Cp. p. 450. 

371, Root no, m Aool. w^-v-eo, tri-v-to (fut. vt-o/iai, aor. 
l-jTi-o-i', ni'Oi, perf. ire-jroi-Ka) drink, iro-TO-s, 
TTo-fia, nSi-fia, wo-ffi-r drink, Tro-r^-r drinker, 
iro-Trjp-io-v cup, ni-vo-v barley-drink, beer, — 
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-TTi-nl-iTK-at give to dnDk, 7rr-<T-os meadow, Hiira 
wi-iT-Tpa watering place [aho, drink]. 
Skt, rt. par (pd-mi, pi-ba-mi, later pi-vd-mi) drink, 
pajd-jd-mi give to drink, pa^tra-m drinking vessel, 
pd-tia-m drink, draught, pi~ta-s drunken, having 

Lat. pO'tU'S, p5-ti-o{n), po-tor, po-C-ulu-m, potare. — 

bi-b-o. 
ChSL pi-ti bibere, pi-j'o (st. pices) ir^/ia, na-pm-ti 

woTt^tiv, Lith. po-td tippling, pe-nas milk. 
Olr. ibim bibo. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 188,Benf. ii. 74, Sclileich. ' Kal,* 119, Stokes 
' Conn. Gl. Transl.' p. 93. — We must aseume pa as the original root, 
bnt bj the side of it in all familiea of languitge the weaker form pi 
also preeents itself. Cp. No. 475. — Lat. 61-6-0 perhapa by a weaken- 
ing which, juEt as in BMicdla (Corasen ' AnsBpr.' i'. 129) proceeding 
from a letter in the midille of the word attacked the initial consonant 
by aasimilation (cp, Skt p^ha-mi). We have further ■oini-bu-a 
(Nod. p, 81), ex-bu-ret (quasi epotae Paul. 'Epit.' 79), where 6u ap- 
pears to have arisen from po (Corssen ' Nachtr.' 176). Im-bu-o 
according to Kick i'. 654 for hn-bu-jo, is a sort of causative to im-bibo : 
cp. CbSi. po-j^ (inf poi-ti) ' give to drink.' A similar weakening in 
Bic7a, the later form for the fountain IHo-a (Lob. ' Proleg.* 419) men- 
tioned by Straho viii. p. 3S6 : for Xtiaa see also Ang. Mommsen ' Philol.' 
viii. 724. The etymology is as early as Strabo. — For the Aeolic forms 
iri-^u, etc. eee Ahr. * Aeol.' 131. — Olr. ol potus (Stokes ' Beitr.' 
viii. 371) must belong to No. 366 : cp. 'Beitr.' viii. 8. 

373. TTOt-nTiv (st.jToi^ef) shepherd. — Skt. ;)a-yii-,« guardian, 281 
Zd. pd-yu protector, paya pasture. — Lith. pe-m^ 
{at. pe-men) shepherd. 

Pott W. i. 245, Benf 11. 73, Sonne ' Ztschr.' xii. 278. — By the dis- 
covery of the Vedic pa-jii-s light ia thrown upon the origin of the 
words. pd-jH-ii is derived from the rt. pa ' protect,' and hence meaoa 
' shepherd : ' to this belongs jrei-u for irw-ju ' herd,' to which, as being a 
neuter, the passive meaning was attached. From ttm-ju came irw-^if 
as SaiTv-iiav from Sairv. The Lith. pe-mU also points by its e to on i 
once present in the stem- syllable. 

373. n-oii^ ' penalty,' il-iroiwi ' ransom,' which, along with Lat. poena, 
punio, paenitet, I previously placed here, belong to the cosea of lahial- 
ism : p. 472. 
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374 TToXi-j town, dim. jroXt-^-vt}, rro\i-)(-vio-v, jro\(-r»j-?. 
— Skt. pur, puHs, puri, pHra-m town, citadel. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' etc. — The derivation from the rt. rrAt (No. 3S6) con- 
jectured also by Pott ii', 118, Benf. ii. 86 has been diBcuBsed above, 
p. 79. It IB noteworthy that in Sai^skrit as in Greek the notion of 
ati'onghold cornea into prominence, and on account of this Pictet ii. 
290 perhaps rightly compares the Lith. piV-i-a 'castle.' — noXi^-nj-r Dor. 
j7cAui-rn-t, preiumea a stem jroXin. The stem jroku^tra in waXuraoOxos 
must be traced back to iroXt-K-ia with a double hypocorietic sufGs, and 
the game k, aspirated by the influence of r (cp, \ix-'^-')i occurs also in 
jro\l')i'inj (cp. KvXif KwXi-jif-rij), — trro\i-t-$po-ii (cp. ftJp-t-rpo-»} seeniB to 
go back to a verbal stem (cp. Horn, ndki-i-a ' build '). — For the r of 
the Homeric and Cyprian nrrfXir see p. 498. 

375. TToXu-f (by-stem iroXXo) much (comp. irXf-i-av, sup. 
TrXet-o-TO-j). 

Skt. purii-s much (Ved. pulu-s),pul-a-3 wide. OPers. 
parus much. 

Lat. plus, plur-imtt-s, pleri-gue. 

Goth, ^lu TToXiJr, filusna irXrjSot, ON. comp, Jl^i-ri, 
aup. Jtest-r. 

Olr. il multus, ilar multitude. Ha plus, plures, 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. a. I, 361, Benf. ii. 85, Ebel ' Beitr.' i. 310. — 
For the Vedic form pulu-s cp. Max Miiller 'Ztschr.' v. 141. The un- 
' mistakeable conuesiou with rt. n-Xc (No. 366) ahoWB itself with 
especial cleamees in the comparative forme developed from the 
shorter stem irX« : n'kt-uiv ^ Lat. pte-{i)og {jplewea = pluret Carm. 
Arv.) whence also pleri'itte, while the old Latin iarraB pious, plousima, 
jdoirume, plitima preauppose the foroi pIo-{i)oa (Coraeen ' Ztschr.' iii. 
283, Leo Meyer * Oott. Auz.' 1861, p. 967). — The « of the stein- 
syllable is a specifically Indie weakening from a, and pat'W the original 
form, ttoXAd = wokfo goes ba«k to par-va. — For Olr, il, Ha cp. ' Beitr.' 
viii. 4 (corrected ibid. 475), — ttX^w (Dor. lAdy) ' except ' is, according 
to Pott W, ii. 1, 365, identical with jrXior : it may be explained from 
a primitive form 'pra~jim», while nXiov goes back to 'pra-jans. Still 
there are difficulties remaining. 

376. Root nop l-irop-o-v gave, hrought, wf-Trpm-Tai is 

given, deter raiced, nopavv-at afford, prepare. 
Lat. par-[t)-St por-li-o-{n), par-a-re (i), jtor-td-re. 
Ebel 'Ztaehr.' v. 417. — The developement of the meaning of 
182 fipot (No. 467) shows that the fusdamental idea of jmrt is ' slmre,' 
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' portion,' — I conjecture that the root appears also in the Lat. par- 
i-o, pe-per-i, which has its nearest analogue in the Lith. per-i& ' I 
brood,' ' hatch.' We have a BiniiUr trBnaition of meaning in the 
OHG. bir-u 'pario' = Gk. <t)ipa (No. 411) and in the German word 
trdchtiff (' bearing,' ' pregnant ') and there is a like relation tetweeo to 
' faring ' and to ' bring forth.' Hence parenUs (on the aorist form of 
which see ' Stndien ' v. 440) are ol tropivrts. Thus we mny without any 
violence place in this group also the poetic Trcip-i-t 'juvenca' (« 410). 
But trdp-r(-t, jTiip-T-a-j have the same meaning, words which Beuf. i, 
683 compares with the Skt. ;ir(Au-ia-s, prathu-ka-B 'young.' We 
may therefore assume derivation from the same root, by the aid of a 
dental consonant, and connect them with TrupOivo-! ' maiden,' and 
Bomewhat more distantly with OHG. far ' taurus,' which Grimm 
'Gesch.' 32 derives from fars, wheuce /ersa 'cow.' — Por-ta-re is the 
frequentative to jropd*. Corssen ' Beitr.' 78 connects with jxn-tio, 
o-pOTte-t for ob-jtorte-t, 'it falls to me as my share.'— A coonexiou 
with Ko, 356 is probable. — Fick indeed (i'. 664) connects this 
group with the Skt. pl-par-mi (No. 366) which besides meaning 
' fill ' also means ' deal out lavishly,' ' bestow,' But the notion of 
lavishness is wholly wanting to the Qraeco-Latin words. 

377. iroat-s (for noTt-s) husband, trfn-vta the holy, 8iir- 
iroTTj-s master, Sia-iroiva mistress, Banrotrvvo-i 
lordly, Sitrrrh^-tn am lord. 

Skt. pA-ti-a lord, huab&ud, pd-t-nl lady, wife, pat-j-e 
am lord, shaxe. 

Lat, com-po(t)-s, im-po(t)-8, pot-is (potissian, pos- 
sum), pot-ior, pot-ens, pot-es-td{t)-t, pot-i-ri — Oac. 
pibtiad poBsit. 

Goth, -fath-s lord, brAth-fath-a bridegroom, 

Lith. pd,-t-s husband, male, s&]S,pa-t\ wife, pdi pre- 
cisely, very, vtaz-pat-s lord, ruler. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 238, Benf. ii. 75. — The root is pa (Skt. 
pd, pami) 'guard,' 'protect,' from which come also jm-fcS-s ' ruler,' 
' prince," Bohem. pd-n ' lord ; ' and also Ok. jra-o-fuu ' acquire,' ir<-nn- 
pm ' possess.' The close connexion of the notions ' to be master * and 
' to possess,' which recur in all words of this root, is shown by the 
proverbial use in Theocritus sv. 90 waadpitat iitkaavt. A noun 
pd-ti-g formed from this root is preserved in four families of speech. 
The Lat. potia, identical even in the o-sound, Corssen ' Ztachr,' iii. 
279 regards as a comparative like mojiV, aatia, because of polis-tent 
and similar forms ; atill in these forms potia might also be explained 
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u B pinral (^jiofets, cp. ' divi qui potes ' Vbitd ' Ling. Lat.' v. § 68, 
Kvieala 'Ber. d. Wiener Acad.' 1870 p. 141 ff.). Another form 
direct from the root ia Po-ta Vica. Pota was the old name of Ftctoria 
(Preller 'Riini. Myth.' 609). — Ae in Skt. n eecondary verbsl-Btem has 
been formed in Latin from which come pot-enM and poi-v-ri. For the 
Oscau forma see CorB§eii 'Ztschr.' xi. 356. ^ Of the compound fita- 
ininj-t and its feminine no lees than^w explanations have been given, 
which agree ocly in translating the Becond part of the two words by 
'master,' ' mistreBs,' viz. (i) from tlie mythical Dded-patnl, tradi- 
283 tionally ' mistresB of the foea ' (Kuhn ' Ztschr.' i. 464, Max MUller y. 
ISl), but according to Benfey (ix. 110) and the ' Pet. Diet,' 'having 
the demoDfi as rulers,' and hence strange to the meaning of the Greek 
words; (a) from Skt. gAa-jiali-B 'master of the family" (Benfey u. e.) 
with an inconoeiveable change of sound; (3) from Skt. s6daa-pati-a 
{Sonne ' Ztschr.' x. 136) literally 'master of the scat' (wfrfns^fBot), 
ie, 'of the settlement,' a sense which is not quite establuihed for the 
word, besides the unusual loss of the initial syllable ; (4) from the Skt. 
dam-]xili-g ' master of the house ' (Benfey u. e. ' Pet. Diet.'), ao far as 
the sense goes, excellent, but without giving a sufficient explanation 
of the syllable ictr-, which ia far enough from Sd/to, Si ; {5) from the 
Zend dankiir^aili ' master of a district ' (Pott W. i. 240), so for satis- 
factory that Zd, h points to an older s, but not without difficulties 
arising from the meaning and derivation of the farmer word (Skt. 
dds-jii 'barbarian,' ' non- Aryan '). More in Van. 450. — For Iftv- 
niCo cp. ' Greek Verb ' p. 239. 

378. Root npa wi-iiirprj-fu (inf. irifiirpd-vai), Trpij-fl-o) 
bum, t-Tj-pij-ff-ej' (Horn.) blew, caused to stream, 
nprj-Stov (at. irpr}Sov) burD, sore, npy}-<T-Tijp flash 
of lightning, storm, irpTi-paivm blow fiercely. 

ChSI. pal-i-ti burn, pla-my (gen. ida-meii-e) Same, 
pe-pel-H ashes, Lith. pel-ena-i (plur.) ashes. 

Sonne ' Ztachr.' x. 104, Walter xii. 377. — Both consider par as 
the root, and the Skt. roots prush, plush ' bum ' as expansions with 
a dulling of a to w. The special connexion of the ideas ' blow,' 
'puff up,' ' cause to stream oat,' and ' bum ' is discussed in ' Studien ' 
iv. 228 (cp. Buttm. ' Lexil.' i. 105).— Cp. Pott W. i. 249, Pick i'. 663. 

379. npfO'i, vpav-i (Ion. npij-v-s) gentle, vpa-6-Tr]{T)-s 

gentleness, ■n-pav-i'-oi make gentle. 
Skt. rt. pri {pri-nd-mi) delight, gladden, rejoice, 
pri-Jd-s dear, valued, friendly, pri-ti-a joy, pre- 
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mdn love. — Zd. JH love, prize, fi-y-a loved, 
friend. 
Go^. fri-j-6n, &yairSi',jTij6iid-s 0iXos. 
ChSl. pri-ja-ti providere, curare, pi-i-ja-tePl friend. 
Bopp ' Gl.," Pott W. i. 580, Fiok i'. 680. — The weU- established 
form np^t ie of importance for this combination. Before u the i haa 
been entirely lost, — jrpni seems to come from irpi as al6 (No. 302) 
from root iiUi ; and to this was added the eu£x u, irpaj-v!. The 
length of tlie a ia to be explained just as in the verba iu -iv, *wpi-io-s 
contracted irp^-u-s is expanded by the suffix -», like tdfivK-io-t irom 
nifivXo't. Otherwise Konr. Zacher 'De nom. in aio;' p. 77; he goen 
back to the OHQ. frawjan ' rejoice,' which is not so near in 
meaning. 

380. Trpo before, irpd-Tipo-s prior, irpa-To-s (Dot. irparoi) 
primus, 7rp6-po-v the foremost, irpC-ravt-s prince, 
huadman, iTp-(v sooner, before, npoj-t early, np^-rjv 
(Dor. irpdn) before that, the day before yesterday, 
fTp6-tr<T<o, ■trp6-(Ta), n6p-<ra, ir6p^ forwards, forth, 
afar. 
Skt. pra- (only a prefix) fore-, pra-tha-md-s the first, a. 
jyu^r-va-s the fore, prd-tdr early in the morning. 
— Zd. prefix yra,_^'(J forts-, forth-. 
Lat. prod, pro, prae, pr-ior, pris-tinu-s, pris-cu-s, 
pri-mu-8, pran-diu-m, porro. — Umbr. Osc. pru, 
pro, Umbr. pre = prae, per-ne before, per-naio 
anterior, -per for (?), pro-mo-m primum {?). 
Goth./rM-wm Srat, yrum-tst in the first place; OHG. 

fur-iro prior, /ur-isto princep8,_^'«o early, 
ChSl, pra-, pro-, pri- fore, pHi-vyj primus ; Lith. 
pra- fore-, by-, pro- through, for, jkr-ma-s primus, 
pirm (prepos.) before. 
Olr, ro, rtt (1) verbal particle, ro c/iaramavit, (2) in- 
tensive particle ro-mdr nimis magnus ; re{n) ante 
rem-siiidigud praepositio, Wain antea. 
Bopp'Vergl. Gr.' m. 499, Pott i*. 541, Benf, i. 137 f., Schleicher 
'Khl.' 119, 121, Orimm 'Gesch.' 397, Ebel 'Ueitr.' i. 311. — Cp. 
irapa, iri^t ^'o. 346, 347, between which words and many of those 
here quoted the line of demarcation vanishea. All conjectures as to 
their origin are extremely uncertain, but we may perhaps with Bopp 
regard the form ]»rd (Zend^^d) as an instrumental case, accompanied 
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by the Lat. ;>rd-(2 as an ablative ; for which prae (pra-i) would sapplj 
the locative. — irply ^ irpo-tv is for irpo-ion, as the Lat. prU- =pritu loT 
pro^s {cp. Trptt in irpci-yut, vpiv-ffo-t below p, 479) compankdre, prf- 
w»M-» Buporlativo of jiro. Corason'B differing view {'Beitr.' 434), ac- 
cording to which the locative form i>rae it the baEis of all the lAtia 
words, oppcars to me imprcbablo, if only becauBo it wonld do awaf 
with the identity of yris- and wptv, — pran-diu-in 'properly that 
early in the day' (die-§). — irp<o-l (Brugmau ' Stud.' iv. 1 54) probably 
for vpof-i, closely connected with ChSl. pril-v>/j, Skt. pur-va-s. "We 
may add irpot-fd-c used in a different sense, cp. p. 619. To the same 
Biem pra-va, pra-vi we may refer irp^pa 'the fore-part of the aliip,' — 
Hom. ffpdtrirai (adv.) from the Btemfrpo-r/o(Buflixrjo = Skt. (j'acp. vir-rio-i 
No. 393), shortened to itpi-aa. For nop-mo, is6ppa, and Lat. jtorro cp. 
Biegiamund ' Stud.' v. 158. The Doric nponJt, wpai^t, Homer, rpjrqi 
= Lat. pro-mi-», and wptiiup, irpiiv ' headland,' ' height,' to which Pick i'. 
663 adds Skt. ]>ravand-» ' slope,' as adjective ' inclined,' ' steep,' per- 
haps all go back to the latter form as their base. — Ir. ro (Z'. 411, 
864) reminds us of the Lat. ])r6. but has lost no consonant, for it 
aspirates ; re had originally a linal nasal (re m-bda ' ante mortem * Z*. 
641), like eo(n),t(n): r«n- (Z'. 878) reminds ub of the Lith, pirn*, and 
is distinct from nam which contains a diphthong in the stem-By liable. 
Cp. ' Beitr.* viii. 13. [Moore's 'Windisch' § 261.] 

381. irpo-rt, irp6-s to, beside, irp6<r-6f{y) m front, before. 

Skt. pi-d-ti (prefix and prep, with ace. and abL) 
towards, after, to, with. 

ChSl. pro-ti, proti-V(f ad, Lett, pretti, 

Bopp ' Vgl. Gramm.' iii. 600, Schleich. ' Ksl.' 120. Pott. i'. 268. — 
On the three Homeric forms irpori, n-ori, wp6t I. Bekker ' Horn. Bl.' i. 
286 497. The nine different Greek forms of this preposition have been 
carefully investigated hy Baunack ' Stud.' x. 101 ff. ; there are four 
with p, viz. vparl (Homeric, perhaps also Aeolic), iropri (Cretan), 
ir«pri (Pamphylian), irpiit (Ionic and Attic), and five without p, viz, 
frcrri (Homeric and Doric), wot (Doric), wd (Locrian, Laconian), itiJe 
(Arcadian, Cyprian), nol (Argive). The lirst four may be traced 
back to the primitive form jrrdti, retained in Skt., an evident expnn- 
Bion of pra = irpi, just as easily as the last five to pati (OPers, }>aHy, 
Zd. paiti ' to,' ' on,' ' at '). It is more difficult to answer the queetion 
whether prali and jxUi are originally identical, as I have hitherto 
maintained with confidence, or quite distinct, as is the view of Pott 
i'. 272, and recently of Baunack. There is not the slightest trace of 
any difference in meaning. There is also no lack of examples of an 
occBBional loss of p in Greek, especially after a vowel and before a con- 
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BOnant, as in iSar-or, anar-is (at, iiap-r, trKop-r), ('yitair^' iVi-itapiria, 
jSdSurTOt* ^puBvroTDi, Smnofii (i. e. 'tafxruaCu^SpaaKditi), imotjitirfu 

Hesjch. Cp. also Lat. ^dere beeide iripitiv. Hence from the 
Cretan jropri we can very well arrive at the ordinary Doric jtoti'. 
Certainly in that case the Argive voi was uecesEarily formed after- 
wards by epenthesis from irori. But the Iranic phonetic laws, as 
Baimack shows on p. 107, exclude the origination of jmliy, paiti 
from jyraii or *parti. I quite see the weight that is to be attached 
to this ai'gumeut for the separation. The common origin of prati 
and pati can bo maintained only by assuming that even before Iranic 
branched off from Sanskrit two fonuB had been produced, and that 
the Greek rejection of the p was brought about quite independently 
of this on Greek soil. — Following CorsBen's explanation (' Beitr.' 87) 
we may regard port (Uroiia. pur ' Anfi-. and Kirclih." ii. 271) ae the 
Latin repi'esentative of this preposition, occurring with different 
phonetic modificatioDs in pol-imgo, por-ricio, pot-ndeo, po-no (for 
po^no). 

382. Hoot iTTu, nuT, irru-a apit, mij-aXo-v Bpittlcj mJT-iC-o> 

apue, spirt, ^^tt-oo spue. 

Skt. shiiv or skfiv, (skjiv-a-mi) spuo. 

L&t. spuro, gpu-tu-m, pitu-ita. 

Goth, speiva spuo, OHG, apiwan, S}>ihan [ModO. 
speieii\ spue. 

Lith. xpidu-j-u, Bf^ovrd-au spue, ChSI. plju-j^ irrveo. 
Bopp 'Gl.," Pott W. i. 1362, 1367, Benf. i. 416, Knhn ' Ztschr.' iv. 
33, Graasmann xi. 11, 17, 34. — I asBume gpju as the original form, 
preaerved in Goth, and Lith. Thence we get in ChSl. by the re- 
jection of the initial e and the insertion of the I common before j 
plju, in Latin by the loss of the i gpu, in Skt. by the shifting of the 
organ and the weakening of the m into v ehfiv. — Gk. irrv is therefore 
for OTTju. For T originating by aBsimilatton in t cp. x^" = (ff)^i''* 
(No. 193) : the form ^^vma is due to metathesis and the rejection of 
the J. In aiul- irrvatu nu0im [cp. M. Schmidt, Hesych. s, v., ' Ztschr.' 
is. 367] the labial has entirely disappeared, iivrlii ie probably a 
frequentative for irrv-rZ-fiu (cp. irtipr)^i-i<e). p'ltu-lta seems to point to 
a verbal-stem pitu for tpviu, to be compared with metu-o, futu-o, 
unless indeed it is borrowed, so corresponding to a lost imjinj (cp. on 
No. 370). — The root appears aspirated, perhaps by the influence of 288 
tho original 8, in the Doric iirt-tf>ffv-aS-v despuo. Bugge ' Ztachr.' xs. 37 
has a different view on tho course of the phonetic changes. — Cp. p. 697. • 

383. Root nu ir6'6-<o make to rot, irv-d-o-piai rot, nv0-^ 
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Sa)v (st. Soy) rotteimess, RvO-ti, flCBrnv (?), irv-o-v 
pus, wuf-m bring to a head. 
Skt. pnj (puja-ti) to grow foul, to stink, pvja-s, 
pu-ti pus, pu-ti-s, puti'ka-8 foul, stinking. — Zd. 
pa stink, pHi-ti rottenness. 
IaL pus, pne-cinu-s, pur-u-lentu-s, ptiC-eo, puter, 

pitt-i-dii-». 
Ooth.J^U [Mod. Germ./awf] foul, O^.f&t putredo, 

f&ki foetor. 
Litb. pu-v-4l (inf. pu-H) rot (intrana.), pu-d-au make 
to rot, pH-lei pus. 
Bopp 'GL,' Pott W. i. 1117, Benf. i. 270. — On the ( o! put-e-o 
' Ztachr.' ii. 335, OraBsmana ' Ztechr.' xii. 87, Corssen 'B«itr.' 79. On 
the $ in irvB-ti see above p. 63. 

884. irv^ with the fiat, nvK-rrf-s, wvy-fta)(-o-s boxer, 

irvy-fiij fist, boxing. — Lat. puff-nu-s, pug-it, 
pttgiUu-s, puffiH-aris. — OHQ.fA-st fist. — ChSL 
p§~stl pugnuB. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' find Schleich. 'Esl.' 120, Benf. ii. 78 compare Bkt. 
mushfi ' fiat,' the m of which then must have originated in a ;>. Bat 
where arc there analogies for tluH ) The st in the northern languages, 
before which the guttural baa be«n lost as in Goth, vavrstv tpyor 
(No, 141), reminds us of the st of tnaihatii-s 'dung' (No. 175). — irif 
looka like an abbreviated dat. pi. It Beems probable that irvy-if 
'cubit' is of the same origin — perhaps with an amplifying suffix — 
from the similar use of m^^^ (whence ilvyiiaioi) and tniyan as a measure 
(Pollux J{ 168). — As the fist is the firmly closed band, it is natural 
to regard irvic-r6-t (Hom. iTwi-i-v6-t) as related. The g in the Latin 
would then be weakened from k. Fick 'Or, and Ooc' iii. 116 con- 
jectures the like weakening for Skt. ptig-a-a ' band,' ' troop,' •p&ii^-a-a 
' heap,' ' mass,' which are connected in meaning, while in ii'. 154 ha 
Tery boldly gives ' stick ' Lat- pwigere as the etymon. 

885. TTvp (st. TTvp) fire, wp-f-ro-s fever, nvp-d funeral pile, 

irvp-<Ti5-s brand, torch, irvppo-s flame-coloured. — 
Axmen. 7iur. — Umbr. pir fire, Lat. pra-na glow- 
ing coals. — OHG. Jvir, fiur fire. — Bohem. pyr 
glowing embers. 
Pott W. i. 1103 ; the connexion he supposes with ptl ' purify' (cp. 

Lat. pd-^v-s pu-tu-a and Skt. jia-vakda adj. 'clear,' 'bright,' Bubst. 

' fire ') as Plut. ' Quaest. Rom.' 1 ' ri nvp KaBalpu ' ehows, is not incon- 
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ustent with the Greek view. In the Vedic use of the root pit, espe- 
ciallj ae described by GnsBmaim, the meaaing 'to make clear,' 
' bright,' comeH out so plainly, ab to appear to confinu the relation of 
pu to nip, the more so as the Goth, fu-na ' fire ' points to the same 
root, — Certainly the form ■niiip quoted irom Simonidea of Aniorgoa 
by Herodian (ii. 919) points in another direction. Joh. Schmidt 
' Voc.' ii. 272 ff, starts from inptr-d-t, as he divides it, the root of 
which he compares with the Skt. pnnh ' besprinkle,' ' bum ' (cp. No. 387 
378), yI«jA ' bum : ' according to him imp is a shorter form for »n;/>t(1), 
whence nup-i, by epentheaia 7ni-i-/)(c), and hence by contraction wvp. 
The Lat. pru-na he traces back with Corssen ii'. 1004 to ^iras-tw. 
Even with this explanation much remains obscure. — On the Umbr. 
jnr see Aufr. and Ki'-chh. i, 36, ii. 112, 

386. -nvpo-s wheat, 7nJp-co-f wheaten bread, mip^v kernel, 

stone of fruit. — AS. Jyra lolium, — ChSl, pyro 

SXvpa, Bohem. pyr couch-graaa, Lett, jy&rji wheat, 

Lith. piirai winter wheat. 

Kuhn 'Weber's Ind. Studien'i. 356 f.. Pott i'. 109, Hehn 489. — 

The first assumes the idea of com to be the iTindaineutal one, tracing 

it back to the Skt. push 'to nourish.' This seeras to me doubtful, 

because of wvpf/r. — The Syracusan by-form inn/p6! (Cramer ' Anecd.' 

i. p. 362, 18) would lead us in quite a different direction, if this were 

not quite isolated, 

387. irSiXo-s foal, -trtoX-lo-f young foal, young. — Lat, , 

pullu-s. — Goih. /ula(n), ORG. folo TrtSXoy. 
Grimm 'Gesch.' 396, Pott i'. 193, W. i. 247, where also {Matvi-) 
por, pa-er, pu-era, pu-su-g, pw-sa, pu-pw-s, pu-pa, pH-pilla, pu-tu-», 
'boy,' Skt. pQ-ta-8, po-ta-ka-a ' young,' pu-trA-t 'son' are compared, 
to which Biicheler 'Ehein. Mus.' 1878 p. 15 adds the Oscon stem 
pu-klo 'child.' — Benfey ii. 73 adds also 7rd-i{a)-(, which he is cer- 
tainly right in explaining, with O. Miitlcr ad Fest. p. 399, as 
tntf-i{d)-t, on the ground of the forms nais, irovr occurring on vases 
(KAAOS HO nAY2, KAAE HE HAYS ' Revue Archeol.' 1868 p. 347). 
Lat. pu-er is for an older pov-er (Schwabe ' De demiu.' 40), and hence 
is equivalent to the Gk, waf-i-t in the stem -syllable. — Thus we 
should be brought to a root pu ' beget ' (cp. pubeg), and tlie expanded 
push 'cause to grow up,' ' flourish '(Qrassmann ' Wtb.' 836). Cp. Kuhn 
'Weber's Ind. Studien ' i. 357, Corssen 'Beitr.' 248. It is nataral 
to compare with this, besides the Skt. pu-trd-s already mentioned, 
which from its active suiSx most be taken as 'begetter,' 'continuer of 
the family," also the Skt. pumana 'man,' and the Lat. /Jiim-i'iw-*, 
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pumil'io ' mannilrin,' ' dwarf,' though Bn^^ ' Stud.' iv. 351 in- 
geniously compares this with 71-17/10101 (No. 385). Like iri-Xo-i for 
n-of-Xo-t (cp. (ufint p. 626), pd-mU'iti might be for pov-mu-m ' grown ' 
(otherwiee CorsBen i-, 342 [connecting It with No. 360 'the noDrish- 
ing 'j), similarly iro-tn, ir6a ' grass,' and perhaps prae-pti-<iu-7n ' for«- 
growth.' Quite otherwise Fick i". 678, 6G6. Cp. No. 3S1. 

388. irdXir-ty$ (st. (raXw-iyy) trumpet, <r«X7rf^-w sound the 

trumpet. — Lith. azii'lp-iu whistle (vb.), avilp~ini 

whistle (subst.) (Lett. szvUp-a) (?). 
Pott. i'. 226 'although in uo other instaDce «z corresponds to a 
Gk. a.' The suffix is individnaliziug, as in ^pjuyf, Xaiyf, irXdoriyf : 
in the stem aaXjr has arisen from trfakn. Ought we to consider IIHO. 
awal, gtralwe ' ctthara/ and rnval, moalewe ' hirundo ' as from the same 
root, or to refer them to Skt. *par 'Bonrid' (irCpiyl No. 519)1 Schleicher 
regards the LJth. word, which only means ' to whistle with the 
mouth,' as onomatopoetic. 

389, Root cnap (nratp-w, a -oTrafpia writhe, quiver. — Skt. 

sphar, sphur {«phur-a-mi), kick away, jerk, quiver, 

tremble, wink, trphur-a-s trembling, sphtr-ana-m 
18 a quivering, vi-aphdr-ita-m a jerking. Zd. ^ar go, 

tread with the feet. — Lith. sjylr-ti strike out, hit, 

fell, spar-dy-ti strike out. 
Pott W. ii. 1, 420, Benf. i. 677 f., Fick i'. 831, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iii. 
324. — The fundamental meaning of the root is that of a 'quick 
movement.' But this developes itself mainly in two directions. In 
the first place it is applied to the feet. So in the verbs quoted 
aliove. We may add OHG. «por{n) [in the Cape Colony »}>oor\ 'vesti- 
gium,' apor-6n ' calcitrare,' gjmr-n-an ' caloitrare,' ' offendere,' ' im- 
ping»'re'(Engl. ' sptim'), far-apim-an 'to strike with the feet.' It 
is probable that the Lat. <jw-no, a-gpemor are connected with this 
development, either so that the fundamental meaning was 'strike away 
with the foot,' or that we may immediately connect it with the Oenn. 
aiierren, abaperren (' bar off,' ' reject '). The latter view, that of Pott, 
perliaps deserves the preference because of Enn. ' Trag.' v. 24 4 (V.) ' iu8 
atque aecum se a malis spemit procul.' Perhaps spur-iu-a {cp. veraloaaeti 
' repudiate') also belongs here. — In the second piace the root is used 
of a motion of the hand. Here we may place <nr(ip-i» (oTnp^-ai) ' sow,' 
and also OHO. apriu ' chaff,' Hnd inasmuch as the usage had become 
fixi'd to denote a scattering motion, dispersing a mass iuto small parts, 
without any limitation to the hand as the original source of the 
motion, the OHO. aju'uyan ' sputter,' ' drizzle.' — The common nature 
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of these two ramifications of the meaning oomee out most strikingly in 
Germ, springen ' spring,' and aprengen ' burst,' bMprengtn ' sprinkle ' 
(OHG. «;>n'nyan) [cp, Eng. ' spring a mine,' etc.]. Both verba, along 
with apargo, belong to a. root expanded by k, gjKirk, tprak, which met 
UB before uuder No. 359 b. Walter ' Ztschr.' jtii. 407, Add aitepiiaiTu 
(at. UTntptui) 'tear,' 'drag,' with an inserted a. — From the primary 
root ajtar by the softening of the r comes apal, preserved in ira- 
tnrdX-ij ' lino meal,' with the by-form jroi-wJX-i;. After the loss of the 
initial s we have pal, preserved in jrdX-ij, poU-en, pul-vi-s and wak-ift» 
' strew,' ' bestrew.' This phase of the root may also occur in pnl-ea 
'chaff,' which vecolla both OHG. apriu and 8kt. pdl-dla-a 'straw,' 
pal-ava-a 'chnff.' Cf. Job. Schmidt *Voc.' ii. 5. As pal also is 
expanded by a A, we have pal-&, pal-a-k preserved in imXdo-aoj akin 
in meaning to jia\-iva. Both verbs mean to ' besprinkle,' ' scatter,' 
the former also to ' strew.' We raay add inAtitiv ' to decoy,' of birds 
which are lured. Corssen 'Beitr.' 308, 319 ' Nachtr,' 296 mentions 
other Latin words, which we ought perhaps to add to the list, but 
with considerable deviations, discussed especially in i'. 476, 526. 
Cp. No. 344 b. 

889 b. <nrdp~To~p rope, tow, airupa. (for iriTip-ia) winding, 
cord, plait, awvp-i-s plaited basket. — Lat. spor-ta 
basket, spor-tula. — Litb. eparta-s band, 
Ficki'. 832, Van. 1186. 

390. ottX^v milt, avXdyx-yo-v entrail. — Skt. pHhdn (also 

plikd, ptihan), Zd. ^pereza milt. — Lat. lien. — ON. 

lungu (nom., stem tunffan), OHO. lungd, lungina 

lung. — CbSl. sles-ena, Lith. blvd-ni-s milt. — Ir. 

selg f. milt. 

Bopp '01.,' Pott ii'. 270, Benf. i, 602 f., Kuhn ' Ztechr.' iv. 13, 

Stokes ' Ir. Gloss.' 1012, Bnggo ' Stud.' iv. 340, Joh. Schmidt ' Voc.' 31 

i. 32. — The fundamental form is splagh-an : in Skt. and Lat. the s has 

fallen away and the stem-vowel is accidentally weakened in the same 

manner, in Slavonic and Irish the ;) has fallen out, while ChSl. e 

normally replaces the guttural, in Lith. after the loss of j ^ has been 

weakened into b, finally in the Teutonic languages of the three 

consonants only the third has remained. — In inr\ayx-<^-i' the guttural 

of the root appears united with a prefixed nasal, the origin of which 

is the nasal suffix. The remarkable loss of ;( in dttX^i- for cnrXo);-oi 

finds an analogy in I? 'he said' (No. GU). — QpeT«m (Fick i'. 253) 

Haug, ' Zand.-Pahlayi Glossory' p. 10, as Hiibschmann was kind 

enough to point out. 

891. for-vo-j sleep. — Skt. svdp-nas sleep, dream, rt. 




avap sleep, caua. to send to sleep. — Zd. qap sleep, 
yo/'-Ha(ni.) sleep, — Lat. som-nu-s,8omniti-m, sop-or, 
sofy-i-o. — ON. avef-n aomnus, somnium [OEng, 
awevene dream, AS. swefen], OHG. nvebjan sopire. 

— ChSl. g^-n-a (for nUp-n-ii) somnus, s-dp-a-ti 
dorm ire, lAth. sdp-na-a dTca.m.~OJT. auan, Cymr. 
hun sleep {Z\ 123} ; Olr. no/oarf he slept. 
Bopp. 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 259, Grimm ' Gesch.' 303, Bugge 'Ztschr.' 
XX. 40. — vn-ya-s for aun-vo-s from tho shorter fonn preserved 
in tlie Skt. participle svp-l4-a and elsewhere ; while aDj>-or is 
for m:6p-or, soji-i'O, like the Skt. causative svdpa-jd-mi, with addition 
of sound in the stem-Bj-llable. — I have omitted Gotli. sUp-an, OHO. 
sldfan etc. as not akin, becanse of the I : their analogues OHG. glaph 
'slack,' etc. are quoted by Diefenbach ('Goth. Wtb.' ii. 268). So 
Lottner ' Ztschr.' xi 164. — Zd. grip with normal change from 
evaji. -^ gvap-na-s is one of the not very numerous nouns which have 
been preserred completely and with unchanged meaning, without any 
other than the normal phonetic chtuigea. Id all the families of speech. 
— From svap nothiog is preserved in the Irish verb but/o-, i.e. va ; 
hence with reduplication the 3 pi. perf feolar ' they slept : ' ' Ztschr.' 
xxiii. 207. Of on initial sv HometimeB a is preserved in Irish, some- 
times/, cp. Stokes ' Ooid." p. 87. 

392. iiirfp, irireip over, Owtp-Sef above, &trtpo-i pestle, 
imlpa upper rope. — Skt. updri as adv. above, 
thereon, a« prep, with loc, ace., gen. over. Zd. 
upalri as adv. above, as prep, with ace. and in- 
Btmm. over. — Lat. s-uper. — Goth, ufar inrtp, 
tifard thereon. 
Bopp ' Vergl. Or.' iii. 493, Pott i'. 677. — Evident as is the kin- 
ship of these words, there are niaiiy hitherto unsolved difficolties in 
the way. For instance, as to the form, the t of super is unexplained ; 
for while tho Greek rough breathing appears before every v and 
therefore may be an unorganic addition, the Latin a cannot possibly 
be ' a purely phonetic prefix." Hence Pott conjectures in this t a 
trace of a prefixed preposition, and in fact now the Goth. u», as the 
Graeco-Italic representative of which we are to learn to recogniae a. 
Are we to suppose that auper and atib, from es-u]ier, e«-u6 stand for 
en»-vpef, ens-ub («Vt, tU), so that in in-super we should have from a 
290 later period in language the same prepositions compounded, which 
had formed an alliance long before ? — From the side of the meaning, 
the interchange between ' above ' and ' below ' is surprising, for 
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^-oro-i (cp. in^ov, v^Xdc, v^ioroc) correeponds to the Lat. mm'mu-< 
for aup-mti-s (cp, gujirad, supre-mu-») and to the OHG. 060 over, 
whilst in form it belongs rather to Inro than to vncp, and couvereely, 
while the Skt. upa-^md-B ' the highest ' may be compared with Lat. 
aum-mu-s, the Skt, tlpa-ra-a ' the lower ' cannot be connected in 
meaning with Zd. upa-ra ' the upper," with superu-s and buiita. 
Attempts to solve this difficulty are made by Pott i^. 645. In any 
case, vrriip has originated from imipi by metathesia of the 1. vnrpt)- 

ipafiam (a 694), vjr*p^-^a«i-t (Find. 07!ipd-'pai'o~t), vrrtpij-^wia are to bo 

explained by supposing that imipii contatuB the adjective stem Imtpo 
with epic lengthening (cp. Kij-ytv^t, Aa^ij-^iJXo-r and ' Eluddalions' 
p. 165, E. T.) : inrtp!i-<paiio-t means therefore ' appearing,' 'showing 
oneself excessive ; ' cp. njXi-^at'^E, X»Mo-0ai^r. For vffpt-t p, 640, 
Probably Olr. Jor, Corn, war, oar, Cymr. guor ' snper ' for an original 
• u(j>)ar belong here (Ebel ' Beitr." i. 309). 

393. vir6, vrrai under. — Skt. lipa as adv. thither, as prep, 
with ace. towards, with loc. to, on, with instr. witb 
(in the sense of accompanying). Zd. upa with ace. 
to, with loe. over. — Lat. sub, sub-ter. — Goth, v/ 
Bub, OHG. oba super. — ChS\. pa, po aecundum, 
post, po-dtt sub, Lith. pa, /w under, after, with. 
Cp. No. 392. Weber ' Ind. Studien ' ii. 406. — Hjia denotes in Skt. 
according to the ' Pet Diet.' ' the opposite of dpa far, away,' and thence 
attains the meaning (among others) of ' under ' in the aeneo of subjec- 
tion, and 'over' in the sense of mounting, ana for sub-a m aua-tuli, 
su{ii)-r(i)g-o, aua-eip-io, sui-qtie de-que, »u(«)-(uo)-r)fM-m arrives, perhapH 
by reason of ita s which seems to have an ablative force, at its mean- 
ing of 'from below,' i.e. ' towards a place above.' Pott i^ 161 ; cp. 
Corssen ii'. 580. — Also un-rio-t, equivalent to mi^-inu-g ' upturned," 
' open,' ' bent back,' is akin. The suffix is the eame as in the Skt, 
upa-tja-a 'lying underneath' (cp, wfpi-o-o-iStNo. 359, jcpA-inrai No, 380), 
— If Ir. for is for *u(p)ar, lyia occurs also in Olr. fo, Cymr. guo 
Bub (Ebel. ' Beitr.' i. 309). 



B 

A Greek /3 corresponds only in a very few cases to an 
Ind o- Germanic b, which in those cases is represented in 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Slavo-Lithuanian by b. No example ia 
found of the Teutonic p which was to have been expected, 
(Cp, Grassmann 'Ztschr.' xii, 122.) 



894. pdppapo-i Btrange, foreign, ^ap^ap-t^-ca speak or 

behave like a foreigner. — Skt. barbard-s atutter- 

ing, curly, foreign. — Lat. balbu-s, balbu-ti-o. 

1 The fact that the Skt. barhara-a ought, aa it appeared, to be 

written with a « was formerly an objection to the compariaou of the 

word instituted by Knbn ' Ztschr.' i. 38 1 ff. But ace. to tlie ' Pet. Diet.* 

V. 1644 the h ia the better reading. In the plural the Sauakrit word 

Bervea to denote 'non-Arjan nations,' ^^p)3apo-E occurs first in 

^ap^po^ntoi B 867. Pictet ' Zteehr.' v. 330, ' Orig.' i. 67 compares 

(jopffopvitiv ' rumble ' (of noieea in the bowele), the Pereiaa barbar 

' chattering,' ' fooIiBh,' and LiBb analoga, Without doubt then the 

Greeks named the Barbarions from their straage-Eounding langunge. 

395. /3Xi)-;(^ bleating, ^\r)\-d-i a bleating sheep, |9Aij- 

xd-o-fiai bleat. — Lat. bdla-re, bdld-tu-s. — OHQ. 

bld-^-u bleat — ChSl. bU^a-tl, bk-k-a-ti, ble-k- 

ot-a-ti balare. 

Pott W. i. 265, Benf. ii, 70, Schleicher 'Ks!.' 122.— The root h 

in the syllable bid, softened into bain, lengthened by differeut con- 

aonaats. The x Beems to have arieen from the inchoative <ric, cp. 

p. 710. 

395 b. po\p6-s onion, bulb. — Lat. bulbu-s, bulb-osu-a, 
bulb-atio, bulb-ulus. — Lett, bumbul-a knob. 
Benf. ii. 304 with much that has no connejtion. — -That the 
Lat, hvibiL-» ie not borrowed seems to me probable on account of its 
derivatives. 

395 c. pofi^vXi-s nofi<p6\v$ (Hea.) i. e. bubble. — Lat. 
bulla, biUlire, buUare, bullatu-8. — Lith. bumbul-a 
bubble. 
Potti'. 213. 

896. ffpax^-s short (compar. ^pdaaav), ^pAy^t-a. ahallows, 

^pa)(v-TT){T)-i Bhortness, ^pay^-v-ai shorten. 

Lat. brev-i-e, brevi-a ahallows, brevi-ld{t)-a. 

Pott W. iii. 942, Benf. ii. 71. — On the comparative fl/Bo-tr™ 

(K 226), to which the corresponding superlative fipdx-iirro-t occurs in 

Pindar, and its older form ffpax-'an perhaps preserved in ffpaxlv 

' upper arm ' (Pollux B 1 38 on e'dti roii in]xtut ^paxi^tpot), cp. ' Ind. 

lect, Kil, aest.' a, 1857 p. iv. and p. 672.- — brevi-»: ffpaxv=livi-a: 

Aaxv (No. 168). The comparison of the ChSl. 6r(!s-ii To^ut is open to 

objection, because the meaning does not agree. All the same briJz- 
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6ja{f.) 'shallows' is remarkably like Spoj(-«a 6re»»a in sound. — Pick i'. 
684, Ascoli' Ztschr.' xvii. 269 refer the Ok. and Lat. word to a root 
bargK which occurs in Skt. aa barh (also vark) with the meaning ' tear 
out,' * tear off.' In this case then ^paxy-t like curtu^a would properly 
mean ' torn off.' 

397. jSu-a-r, ^v-(a screeeh-owl. — Lat. bu-ho{n). — OHGL 
4ifo bubo.^Lith. yva screech-owl. 
Beuf. ii. 62, Foratem. ' Ztschr.' iii. 50. — fliJfa is most likely for 
jSu-io, hence Bufa-t (at. Bufa-«-=3vfa-f«T) and BtfiuT-io-c^ C'hliaihorst 
(near Hamburg) ()). Cp. Fick ii'. 177. 



Greek corresponds to Indo-Germamc and Sanskrit bh, 202 
Zend b, Latin / and (in the middle of a word) b, Teutonic, 
Slavo-Lithuanian and Old-Lish b, 

898. Eoot aX0 aor, ^X(p-o-y I won, d\^dv-a> win, aX0«(rf- 
(So(Ot winning oxen, SX^rj-fia wages, 
Skt. rt. rabk seize, take (later form labfi), d-rabfi 
take hold of, undertake, fashion, rbh-d^a clever, 
apt, artist, fashioner, rbhu-mdl apt, 
Lat. lab-OS [lab-or), laborio-sus, laboro. 
Goth, arb-aith-8 k6ttos, OHG. arabeit (Germ. Afbeit), 

Goth, arbaid-jan K(nriSv. 
Bohem. rob-i-ii laborare, ChSl, rab-H (rob-'H) servus, 
rab-ola work. 
The original form of the root is arbh. The meaning ' lay hold of,' 
' operate,' ' work ' appears clearly throughout. I was led to connect 
the ahove words by the use given in the 'Pet, Diet.' i. 1058 of the 
Skt. rbhti, which is thei'e referred to the root rabh (cp. too Miklosich 
'Radices' s. v. rabU; otherwise Kuhu 'Ztschr.' iv. 109). On the 
connexion of the Teutonic, Latin, and Slavonic words see Grimm 
' Wilrterb,' s. v. 'Arbeit,' and Schleicher ' Ksl.' 131. Cp. Pott W. 
T. 355, Piotet ii. 397. A connexion of the Indian Rbhus with the 
Teutonic El/a — OEG. alj>. gen. alb-es, AS. ((//—elaborately main- 
tained by Kuhn (vide supra) is possible even if we accept this ety- 
mology. — Homer's avipts oXi^ijarai', in spite of K, Fr. Hermann's 



iogenions derivation from oX^ and the root ii, which is also Bnpported 
by Doderlein (' Gloss.' p. 28), are no ' eaters of raealfi,' as I. Bekker 
' Horn. Bl.' L 1 13 properly tnuislatca the w(h^ iupposiug that to be 
its derivation, bat are to be taken in the sense in which the old 
granunanans took the words — that of ' camera,' ' workers ' (cp. 
ipx^-a-T^t), 'qui yjctum qnaenint. qui quaeatum faciunt,* the 
laborious side of the earning process being considered, and contrasted 
with the easy life of the Gods' (Bekker p. 112). With this agrees 
Aesch. ' Sept.' 770, where the anipi* a^^arar SXffoi 3yar iraxviAir 
becomes nothing less than comic if we nnderstand it of ' bread or metJ 
eating men.' — Fick i*. 192 diflers in many respects. For the forma 
beginDlng with / {Xa<ffvpo-r, Xa/<j9-ifHi) cp. p. 531. 

899. dXipo-s a white rash, — Lat alfms, Umbr. atju, 
Sabine alpu-a. — OHG. elb-is swan, Elba (the 
river Elbe). 
Pott i'. 112, Kuhn ' Zt».-hr.' iv. 109, who is doulitless right in com- 
paring also nX0i, Skifn-To-t 'barley meal,' for SXifu: iiXi^(=OotIi. 
hvail-% ' wheat : ' hveit-a ' white.' — Corsseii ' Ztschr." iii. 263 con- 
nects the Oscan town-name Ala/a-tema, another name of Nuceria. 
Nearer still are Aiha Loitga and AlbMitea. Paul. ' Epit.' 4 ' Albala 
Tiberia fluviua dictus ab albo colore,' so that A}ba, 'AXifui6s (cp. 
iS Uitni6< No. 362) and Elbe are perliaps one and the same. By the 
same author the Atitet too were explained to be bo called ' a candore 
nivium,' Others it is true prefer the derivation from a Keltic word, 
for ' Gallorum lingua aiti monies Alpea voeantur ' Sery. ad ' Qeorg.* 
iii. 474. Even Alliis and Alba are derived by Mahn (' EtymoJ. 
Untere,' Berl. 1859 p. 19) from the same source; to the former the 
meaning ' luouu tain-stream ' is given, to the latter that of ' mountaia,' 
with but small probabiUty in both cases. — As an adj. we find aXipit in 
Hesych. — aX^Cs- \tvaivt, — as a substantive it denotes the same skia 
disease which is elsewhere called X<u<:7 or Xiiaj, Lat. viti^o. The 
Lat albiigo is similar. — The by-fonn aX.t><fi6-t{aX<a<}>o{f Xnitoit Hesych.) 
is discussed at p. 729. — In Old Irish Alba, Aljia (gen. AUiaii) denotea 
Scotland. 

400. d/i^i about, dfiifiis on both aides, StafupiSio-s (Aeech.) 
different. — Skt. abhi as adv. hither, near, as 
prep, with ace. to, against, round, over, ahhi-tas 
on both aides, about, round about. OPers, abiah 
at hand. Zend aibi, ahci as adv. over, moreover, 
as prep, with dat. or loc. over. — Lat. amb-, am-, 
ait-, Umbr, am-, an-, amp-r, Osc. amf-r. — <^. 
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umbi, OHO. nmpi, — ChSl. obit trans, per, o circa. 

— OGaXHcambi, Cymr. am, Olr. imb-, imm circum 

(Z*. 64). 
Bopp ' Vgl. Gr.' iii. 490, Schleicher ' KbI.' 124, Pott i'. 579, Fick i». 
491. — The meaning of the Skt. abhi is oonsidembly at variance with 
the rest, but the ' Pet. Diet." i. 328 riglitly gives it, on the ground of 
the word abhUat, the very same primary nieaning aBHumed by Butt- 
maim in the 'Lexilogua' (ii. 217 S.) for dfi.<pi and d^ifiic. We may 
therefore regard the connexion with ^i^u as proved. Cp. Lottuer 
' ZtHchr.' vii. 21, HilbBchmann ' Zur Casuelehi-e' 308. The t in dp^.V 
may be compared with that in <£ ex, a^ abs, Lat. ntg- for mis-, etc. 
(see above p. 37). The Umhr. amp-r, antlhr, Ose. amf-r, BnJal ' Tables 
Engubines ' p, 1 83 eiplaine, perhaps rightly, as a kind of comparative 
formation, like in-ter. For Mommaen'e derivation, drawn {' TJnterit. D,' 
p. 249) from a different source, is artificial. Zeysa ' Ztschr.' xvi. 381 
tries to identify this Old Italian amfr- with the first part of the Latin 
anfr-aclu-g, according to which it belongs not to frangere but to 
agere. The clone proximity of its use to the meaning of amb-age-a 
seems to me to prove this. [But cp. Corasen i". 397]. — Corssen 
' Beitr,' 316 regards annus as a weakening of am^nu-s, whence sM- 
emni-a 'quod omuibus annis praeetari debet' Fest. 298, accordingly 
originally ' circle/ whence again annn-lu-a. Even immi-$ may have 
something to do with the root. 

401. dfupfo, dfi(f)6-Tepoi both. — Skt. uMuu (st. utAa) both, 

ublid-ja-3 on both aides. Zd. uba both, — Lat- 

ambu. — Goth, bai (neut. ba), baj6fhs both, OHG. 

beidi. — ChSl. oba ambo, Lith, oMl both, abe-j6-jv, 

I doubt. 
Bopp 'OI.,'PottW. T.281,Bchleicher'KsL' 124. Cp. No, 400.— 
The 'Pet. Diet' i. 993 derives the Skt. vbhdu from the rt. vbk 
i^abh-d-mi, unAh-a-mi), for which they quote the meaning ' bold 
together ' and — when compounded with preposilions — ' bind.' Since 
however -uhhAu cannot be s^«irated from the words compared 
here, and since a never arises from u, the only way of defending the 
comparison is to suppose the u of the above root to be a dulled am. 
In this way we should arrive at amhh as the common root for all 29* 
these words. But cp. GroB3mann ' Wtb.' 260. — On the Skt. u from 
am aee Kuhn ' Beitrtige ' i. 355 ff., Fick i'. 491. 

402. vi(p-o^, feif>-(\r) cloud, ^vv-vt-i'O^'f it is cloudy, 

i/fip4-o> make cloudy, — Skt. ndbh-aa mist, vapour, 
cloud, atmosphere, nabkae-jd-s misty. — Lat. nub- 
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e-s, nub-ilu'S, tieb-ula. — ON. nifl-heim-r, OHO. v&t- 
a^.— ChSl. neb-o (st. neb-ea) caelum, Lith. debe*-i-a 
cloud.— Olr. nil, Cymr. niwl cloud, mist. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 107, 199. Grimm 'Geatb.' 408, Bonf. U. 54, 
ScLIeich. ' Kal.' 1 24. — The verb-etem w^ ia giveu by HeBjch. «1m !■ 
the simple perf. vivo^f nw^^ai {Lobeck ' Rhtm.' 39). In nubet wa 
get u instead of e : it ib explained b; Job. Schmidt ' Voc.' i. 1 79 to 
be tbo effect of the nasnl that appears in R>in6u-« (for ntmbu-»). — 
Litb. d for n aa in dti-ynX ' nine.' — Bugge ' Stud.' ir. 337 twB in the 
Skt nHh-ard-t 'mist,' wliich be derives from *nabh-a,ra-» a complete 
analogy to wi>-.1ij. nA-via, OHG. nth-ai. — The Ir. jwi (Z'. 20) i« fbr 
'mbl', like rfer ' tear ' for 't/«cr-(No. 1 0), fin ' carriage ' for '/*ff»- (Xo. 
169). — All coiubiuationa as to the root are unsafe. Grassmann's 
rt. ru^h ' bnrst ' (tntna.) does not at all suit i^uxjh. Fick i*. 648 
aasmnes ' to bide ' aa tbe primary meaning, and thence arrives also 
at nubert, properly ' to veil one's self.' 

409. 6ftiffa\6-T navel, boas of a shield. — Skt. ndbh-i-» 

navel, nave (of a wheel), relationship, ndbhv-la-m 

pudenda, pit of tbo navel. — Lat. umbit-icus. — 

OHG. >iab-a nave, nabul6 navel. — OPr. ncUiis 

nave, navel, Lith. bdmba navel. — Olr. inMiu 

navel. 

Bopp. 'Gl.,' Pott W. iu. 108, Benf. i. 118, Stokea, ' Corm. QL 

Transl.' p. 93. — We muet aasuine a Qraeco-Italic ombhaio-», from 

which arose in time i,i^i^6's, the Lat. *uin£iVu-«, and with a new 

Buffix umbil'icu-» (cp. kel-ica). By it stands umbo{n) ' boss of a 

fihield,' which in meaning agrees still more closely with ofi^aKos and 

umbilicus than with tbe Ok. anSav ' tbe border of a shield,' ' foot of 

a goblet, (ifiSi whence aiigi^ ' goblet'). — It is possible that S/i^a^ too ia 

a sort of diminntive from tbe shorter ofi^". For it denotes also tbe 

' nipple,' then any hard part, and so linrd ' unripe gi-apes.' — While 

then we are brought for Ok. and Lat. to a rt. ambh, the correspondijig 

words in tbe other languages come from a rt. nabh. In Skt. we find 

the rt. Tiabk {nabhi) with tbe meaning ' hurst,' ' tear.' Cp. Skt. ndbk 

' mouth ' (of a river) ' Pet. Diet,,' nabh-jd-m ' nave,' and Job. Schmidt 

' Ztschr.' ixiii. 270. The word ' navel ' seems therefore originally to 

have bad tbe meaning a ' t«sr,' ' break,' which seems to have given 

rise to the other meanings. — The Ir. imiliu has in tbe ace immiimd 

(' Gild. Lor. 01.' 205). 

404. optp-afo-j orphaned, 6p^av-ia orbitas, iptpavti-ft 
make an orphan, 6p<f)aviaT^-s one who takes 
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care of orphajis, op^avtv-to take care of orphans. 
— Armen. orh orphan. — Lat. orb-u-s, orbare, orbi- 
ficare, (n-6i-(a(()-s, or-bi-tiido, Orb-ona. — OHG. 
arb-ja the heir (Germ, der Erbe), arbi iaheritance 
(Germ, das Erbe) {?}. 
Pott i". 112, 259, Eubsclimann ' Ztficlir.' ssiii. 10, Pick i». 498.21 

— Bopp ' 01.' compares the Skt. drblut-s, arbh-akd-s ' proles,' 
'uatus' (the former as an adj. ace. to the 'Pet. Diet.' 'small,' 
* inaignificant,' as a Bubat. 'boy '— BimUarly arb/takd-e). In that 
case orbare, 'bereave of children,' and then 'bereave' generally, 
must have really meant ' to child ' with a privative meaning like 
' behead ' for ' to deprive of the head ' (Germ, ki^fen). In all these 
worde (hongb the prominent idea is ' bereft of parents." We should 
have to asamne that the conscioosness of tbe origin was lost very 
early. — The shorter form op^o-t Is preserved in 6pipo-&6-T7)-i {pfn^arioii 
enlrpoKos Hesych.), 'Optpavia-s. — J. Grimm places the Teutonic words 
{' Worterb.' s. v. ' Arbeit ') with those discussed at No. 398, so too 
Mikl, ' Lex.' p. 767. — The only point that we can be sure of is the 
correspondence of the Gi-eek and Latin words, ^ On the latter (with 
the proper name Orf-iu-a) see Corssen i'. 147. — Related to the 
Teutonic words are ; the Olr, arbf, crpe n. ' hereditas,' com-arpi 
'coheredes' TW-m-erpimm 'conunitto me' (Z*. 229, 60). Cp. Stokes 
' Ir. Gl.' p. 163, Ebel ' Beitr' ii. 173. 

405. i-^pv-s eyebrow. — Skt. bhru, -bhruva brow. — 

OHG. brdwa, NHG. Braue brow.— ChSl. brUnt 
(o-briti't) o^pvs. — It. brai the brows, 
Bopp. ' Gl„' Pott i'. 1 1 1, Benf. i. 100. Grimm ' Gesch," 399, Miklos. 
' Lex.' ^ As in tbe Ch.Sl. obrHvl and in the Macedonian d^povnt 
(Hesych. iipput) the stem of which affpovr resembles tbe Zd. brm[ (ftm,), 
the vowel is prothetic. So too Lobeck {' Elem." i, 84), who in this case 
deigns to consider barbarian tongues, and even agrees with Benfey in 
the comparison of the Lftt._/Ton(()-a, mating it equivalent to orfipvorK. 
'Q6pv-t with the aspirat« transformed ^ o^pi-t, which like o^pwj (cp. 
i(^pv6ta) often denotes the ' edge of a mountain' (cp. Olr. brii. 'edge'). 

— Kubn 'Beitr.' i. 367 gives a conjecture on the origin of these 
forms. Cp, Sonne ' Ztschr.' lii. 296. — Besides brai, probably a 
nom. plur. of the stem bhru, we have in Irish the gen. dual : cet^Uar 
a dd brUad ' each of bis two eye-brows,' evidently belonging to Zd, 
brval- 

406. ^o<ft'4-ta (Ion. ^<f>-(-at), ^^dy-m sup up, ^6ii-fia, 

^6<p-T)'iia broth, ^ir-rS-i supped up. 
A a 2 



Lot. sorb-<-o, sorp-tu-a, sorb-i-tio(n), sorb-ili-s, sarb- 

illare. 
Lith, areb-i-H, aurb-i-u aup up, »riub-d broth, surb- 

eli-8 leech. 
Ir. grub niuicci a swine's snout, 
ii'. 196, Benf. ii. 12, Kuhn ' ZUchr.' iv. 18, Stokea' Beitr.'riiL 
336. Here belongs in any case the remarkable piivff-oT6-t' pi^H" 
Heaycli., which Fick ' Ztschr.' sxiL 214 with Mor. Schmidt takes to 
be Macedonian. — Mikl. ' Lex.' 876 gives repreeentatiTes of tliis root 
in later Slavooic Uuguages. 

406 b. Root u9 i'^-^, S^os web, i^d-a, iKpatv-m weave. 
Skt. vabh in ur^ia-vdbhis spider (wool-weaver). 
OHG. ueh-an weave, vjaba web, bee's cell. 
Attfrecht 'Ztechr.' iv. 274, where with Diiderlein 'Olosa.' 169iJ-/i»-f 
(for u^-firo-i) is asHlgued to this root ; on this suppoaitioD we get a 
S9S striking eKplaiiation of the word, i.e. that it means n ' web ' (ootA^ 
u)irot Od.). But cp. Brugman ' Stud.' is. 256. ^ l^ : vahh = im : mxtp 
(No. 391). A remnant of the form vabh, the Greek ftKp, is retained 
in v^lf^a-a-iiai, Aufrechtcetablishea thoroughlj' the application of the 
idea of weaving to creatioos of the mind. — At p. GO we discussed 
the origin of the rt. vabh from va. Cp. Pott W. i. 61 1, Fick i'. 7IJ9. 
I 407. Root (pa ffitj-fii, (pd-<TK-iD say, ipd-Tt-9, 0^-/»T report, 

^^^H^ ^'vrj voice. — Root ipav <paiv-w shine, show, 

^^^^H if>av-f-p6-s clear, 0ac-i} torch, ^a-cri-r, (pd-a-fia 

^^^^V appcajfince. — Root <paF <pd-( (Horn.) appeared, 

^^^^^ vTr6-tpav-(Ti-v glimmer, clearing, ^d-os, (ftaS-os, 

I <f>ai9 (<P<u-t}, ipiyy-a^ light, <pa-i-Q-to shine, 0ac- 

^^ iV-o), ^a€t'v6-s (Aeol. (f^def-yo-s) shining, «f>d-ti6-f 

^^^^M clear, iri-tpav-a-K-o) show, 

^^^^K Skt. rt. bkd (blid-mi) shine, appear, bkd-mas, bhd- 

^^^^H nli-s brightness, light, bhds shine, glare, bhaah 

^^^^H speak, bhai\ speak, bhan (bhdn-d-mi) Ved. resound. 

^^^^H — Zd. bd-nu beam, bd-ma splendour. 

^^^^1 Lat. /d-ri, fa-ma, fa-tu-m, Ja-s, fd-bu-la, fa-t-eo-r, 

^^^^H })rae-Ji-ca (?). — fa-c-ie-s,fac-e-tu-s. — fa-v-Ula. 

^^^^H ChSl. ba-Ja-ti fabulari, o-ba-v-a-ti incantare, o-bav- 

^^^^K I'i SfiKPVPai, ixtftaivfiy, ba-a-ii-l fabula, bi-iii 

^P white. 

m^ Olr. bd'ii albus (Z' . 776). 
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Efipp 'Gl.; PottW. i.253,258,Benf.ii. 101 ff., Schleich. 'Kst.'123, 
Corssen i'. HO. — The far brtinching root has by mennB of different 
root-detenninatiTeB developed five secondary roots : bha-n, hha-a {bhdn, 
blidth), blui'V, hha-k and blia-t. — Without doubt 0m-i^ too belongs to 
the primary form bha ; it ia related to the rt. 0a as aiiu-vrt is to crftn, 
ypa-yj, to ypa {Lob. ' Rhem.' 269). In Hesychiiia'a glosa S-tpt-o-f 
o04i™t, which M. Schmidt wants to change without any reason, ths 
same root seems to occur in a similar use in a shorter noun-form. 
We may add Arraen. ban 'word; ' cp, Habschmann 'Ztschr.' rxiii. 19. 
— To tlie secondary rt. bha^n belongs tf^'m-a, which, aa «-i^a»-ij-», 
irofi-'pav-oai', iro^-^t'i™ show, ia not contracted from ipiulva {Dietrich 
'Ztschr.' I. 441). Cp. above p. 64. — Whether the rt. fiia-s, which ia 
plentifully represented in Skt., can be assumed for Gk. at all ia 
doubtful. In any case <)>a-os has nothing to do with the Skt. bhnn-aa 
' brightness,' since the Aeolic (fuCoc, Pamphyliau ipaBat (Ahr. 'Aeol.' 
36, ' Dor.' 44), does not allow of this. Wilh more probability 
Autenrieth on Nagelsb. ' Not«8 to the Iliad' p. 316 refers to a 
rt. <pas the intensive irm-^ame, in the irir of which however there 
may perhaps be a it concealed (Fritzache ' Stud.' vi. 308). — The rt. 
bha-v is t« be Been moat clearly in the above-mentioned ipai-ot, in 
Trt-rtuw-irta and in <f>av-ai-^-ff-po-to-s {Pindar, cp. Clemm ' Compos.' 40). 
That the diminutive fav-illa belonga to it is rendered probable, in 
spite of Corsseo's doubts (i'. 141), by the fact tliat the word, as 
distinguished from cinU, means the" still glowing ashea,' and alao that 
ij>ai6-t 'gray ' arrived at ita ordinary meaning from that of 'glittering.' 
The derivation from the rt. bhag adopted by Corsaen fails because there 297 
is absolutely no trace of the meaning ' to warm ' in this root (cp. on No. 
164). It is possible that /arm also and /au-s-t-us {for /a(>o»-tu-«) arose 
from an early popular application of the word to tho region of mind ; 
this finds an analogy in the poetical use of 0if lumen in the meaning 
of solus ' deliverance.' To tpaf belongs too the -ifiaai/, -ipoav, and -^iv 
BO frequent in proper names, for Priscian (i. p. 17 H.) read aij^jtufrifu)! 
' in tripode vetustissimo,' and probably <(id-«, •fm-f-Sa, tfia-t-ai-iiS-po-To- 1, 
the ai of which can hardly have been together from the first. — The 
Lat. words/ac-iB-B, fae-e-tu-g point to a root expanded by k. Whether 
fax does is doubtful (Fick i'. 685). Cp. above p. 61. — A number 
of words with a X ; ^iiX-ijpo-c ' shining,' ^aX-ijpi-oeiw-a {nvfinTa N 7H9, 
wavea ' with white heads '), ^dK-apa ' ornament of a helmet,' ^nX-io-t 
' white,' •pak-oKpo-t ' bald-headed,' look as if tbey were formed from 
a root expanded by X, to which Lith. b&l-ta-» 'white,' also belongs 
{cp. trra-X from d-tq). Still the X might also belong to the suffii, as 
in the Skt, bhdJa-m ' brow,' ' brightness,' in which case a stem-noun 
0aXa-i, adduced by grammarians, would be their basis. — As to the 
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meanings the Skt. words prove that here ffive light &nd *p«ai were 
origiunlly denoted by one and the same word, and that the differentia- 
tion of the two developed only gradually and without being connected 
with definite secondary sounds. Poeta at all tiraen use <t>airtar, and 

similar verbs, of speech e.g. Soph. ' Autig.' 621 tXnrii' «rot rre>parrai. 

— Olr. dd'od-bat ' demonstrat," do-ad-badar ' demonatratur,' lai-d-biiu 
' demonstratio ■ (Z'. 881), from which Zimmer ' Ztschr.' zxiv. 209 
deduces an Ir. rt. bat = Lat. faC. comparing taid-bsiu with Lat. con- 
feisio, are omitted (rora the text, because perhaps the original initial 
letter was a t>. Fur in Z'. 881 to the Game root is assigned the 
futui'e eo n-ddr-bait (compounded with do-ar), 'ut demonstree' (cp. 
the fut. don-aihset, for -aid-bset, gl. to ' ostentare ' Ml. 20'), but 
this cannot be separated from the pret. paaa. domm-dT-fai ' it appeared 
to tne.' We must take iuto account also the cognate Ir. rt.fen, ben 
in ag-fenimm 'testificor ' {Z'. 429), taU-feitim, -benim ' deoaonatro,* 

408, Boot 9ar tpay-tlv eat, <pay-d-s glutton, (f>ay-6v-fi 
teetli (Hesych.). — Skt. bhaj {bhdgd-mi) Ai\iAG, as- 
Bign, get one's share, enjoy, bhaksk enjoy, devour. 
— Zd. bos diapense, bagh-a-s piece, bakhsh obtain. 

Bopp. ' Gl.,' Pott W, ii. 2, 443, iii. 503, Benf i. 222, Fick i'. 686. — 
The Ok. 0ay agrees more closely in its meaning with the expanded 
rt. bhaksh. But even the rt. bhay approximates in meaning to ^mytlr 
(cp. p. 114); the Ved. piCu-b/id^ means ' enjoying food' (cp. Pott ii*. 
697) and b/tai-ld-m 'food.' Conversely in i)a>po0dy« (jSacriX^t 
Hes. '0pp.' 39, etc.) and in the Locrian jro^aToiJiay<rcrr<u {'Stud.' ii. 
449) ' become confiscated,' a trace of the wider meaning perhaps ear- 
vives. For ^ijyot cp. No. 160. I do not see how to reconcile tfmiio-r 
'lentil ' with our root ; fd-ba {tor fag-va) = Ch.Sl. bo-bil (Schleicher 
' Ksl," 123) comes nearer to it. — For_^m«-s see under No. 192. — 
With <pay-6i'-tt cp. No. 289. — Here belongs probably Bayoiof Ztit 
♦pvyior Hesych., which has long been compared with the OPers. baga, 
Ch.Sl. bogU ' Ood ' = Skt. bkdifas ' bread lord,' ' lord.' 

408 b. Root (pap <f)ap-o-i plough, 0apo-aj I plough, 
rf-0ap-o-F unploughed, ^ov-<papo-s ploughed 
by oxen, (pdp-a-o-s a piece, <pdp-ay^ ravine, 
tjtdp-vy^ gullet. 

Zd. bar cut, pierce. 

Lat. for-a-re ,for-d-men. 

AS. bor-iaHi OHG. por-an, por-dn bore, 

Ir, berna cleft. 
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Pictet U. 96. — Lobeck 'Rhem.' 303. The verb ^luiv ia found 
only in the graminarians. It is worth noticing 'E. M.' 175, 37 ^poi 

•I SpoVit napa to <j>dp<Tat S ian irx'Tai, xai yap Smtpapovt ipniri jjirwmf, tdui 
fir Svo fifprj Ktj^apirrpMirovT^ Ktu if>apiros ri an6iTj(t<rtia irjr ia6i}Tos, lb. 787, 

41 ipapayl I] 8(to-;[i(T)«'wj y^. <}>ap-ir-os ia formed like 3^-Dt' limb ' (Horn.), 
Sp-a-ta Xtiitiifts (Hesych.) fi-om the rt. apS (No, 253). — Only those 
words are collected here which can be immediately classed under the 
notion 'bore,' 'tear.' Fick i'. 694 includes also many other woi-ds, 
among them ferire (cp. No. 316), ybrTt-m ' division (1),' Skt. bhur-i^ 
' sciesorB,' sod the Lat./w-^-ttc; the latter would have to be explained 
by the supposition of a broken reduplicaliou (cp. Trop-jr-ij No. 356). 
The Lat,./tw-ca is minutely discussed by Bugge ' Stud.' iv. 344 aftainst 
CorBsea (i'. 1 49). There are besides the following Gk. words with a » 
suffix from our root; i^p-K-U- pmit, itinp-K-is- jiapaKtt Hesych. — Cp. 
Spiegel 'Ztschr,' \. 231. — Olr. berraim ' tondco,' the rr of which 
cannot have come, as Zimmer ' Ztschr.' xxiv. 212 maintains, from rj, 
IB connected rather with Ir. herr, Cymr. byrr 'short' {Z'. 88). 

409. (pe-^-o-fiat flee, am scared, ipo^-o-s flight, feai-, fpo- 
3«-(o scare, <po^i-o-fiai fear, ipo0-(p6-s frightful. 

Skt. rt. bfn (bhdja-te, bi-bhe-ti) to be afraid, bhajd- 
jd-mi teiTeo, bh%-g, bhaj-d-m fright, danger, blii- 
md-s frightful. — Zd. bi to be frightened. 

OHG. bi-be-n, bi-bi-n6-n tremere [Mod. G. beben]. 

ChSl. bqj-a-ti sf, Lith. bij-a-0., bij-6ti to be afraid, 
baj-us fear. 
Bopp ' Gl.; Pott W. i. 688, Benf. ii. 105, Grassmaun ' Ztschr.' xii. 
121. — The reduplication which is so plain in Skt. and German 
renders it probable that if»-ff'0-fi(u with irregular disainiilation of 
the aspirate, was formed at a time when as yet the hardening of 
bk to had not taken place, cp. ^/p-^-u (No. 411), Fritzsche 'Stud.' 
vi. 337, Fick i'. 690. Otherwise Benf. ' Ztschr.' vii. 60 where he — 
wrongly I think — ansigns a specifically Skt. causative form as the 
basis of the word. Aufrecht 'Ztschr.' is, 231 questions tlie com- 
parison of the Teutonic words with bhi, and prefers to place them 
under the Skt. giv-ri-s ' shaking ' and the Lat, vib-rd-re, But I do 
not see how the initial 6 is to be explained on this hypothesis. — 
MilllenhofE conjectures that the Lat. fe-b-ri-g, compared by Pott ii'. 
556 and Corssen ' Beitr.' 204 with ferveo, and eijjlained differently 
again by Pictet 'Ztschr.' v. 347 and Benf. ™, 56, belongs here, and 
accortUngly meant properly ' trembling.' Cp. ofj-er under No. 140, 
Fick i'. 690, Brugman ' Stud.' vit. 208. In tliat case the agreement 
in the relation of the aspirates would be reuiarkable. In any 
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coae the Teutonic has in this root the distinction of being the only 
langaagB to preserve the physical meaning. 

2^9 410. Root 9€w, 90 (-vf-(pf-o-i' killed, 0a.To-s killed, <f>6v- 

o-r, ipov-j} murder, tf)0f-t6-s murderer, dvSp-et-^v- 
TTj-r manalayer, ^oiV-io-f bloody. 
Goth, ban-ja wound, OHG. ban-o murderer. 
Olr. beba mortuus est, ba-th death, bathach mori- 
bundus, benim strike, etir-di-bnim kill, eo itir- 
di-bilher ut interimatur, etar-di-be interitus, 
Grimm ' Gesch.' 398, Ebel ' Beitr." ii. 167. — Attempts made at 
compariaona in other directions by Pott iV 255 and Benf. ii. 277 oie 
foiled by the Gk. Au™ = fendo and the Skt. g!Mn= han. — In 
^ivio-s the epenthesie of tbe i is noticeable, as the same vowel is 
retained in the following syllable. The tranBition of the meaniag to 
tliat of a colour ia too simple to be an objection to this derivation. — 
Instances of the numcroua Irish derivatives from this root in Z'. 429, 
448, 810, 882, ■ Conn. Trans!.' p. 18 — Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 336 adds 
inter alia O.Cymr. du-hen-eticion, gloss on ' exsectis,' Whether also Ir. 
bAa ' death ' belongs here is doubtftil : tho Ir. root bal [at-bail ' pent ') 
compared by Ebel, certainly belongs to the OSax. quelan (' Beitr.' 
viii. 445). 

I J 411. Root <ptp ^ip-t» {(pope-ta) bear, ^ip-fia burden, pro- 

^^^^^ duce, fruit, ipip-f-Tpo-f litter, bier, <pap-i-Tpa 

^^^^H quiver, ^cap one who carries oS, a thief, <}>6p-o-t 

^^^^1 tax, tfop-^-s bearing, tfjop-d a carrying, produce, 

^^^^B movemeDt, <pop-p6-s basket, mat, (pSp-ro-s burden, 

^^^^1 <pfp-v^ dowry. 

^^^H^ Skt. rt. bkar (bfidr-d-mi, b/idr-mi, bi-bhar-wi) bear, 

^^^^1 carry ofi", support, hold, bring, blidr-a-s, bhdr-d-a 

^^^^H burden, bhar-aua-m, bhflr-ma[n) maintenance, 

^^^^^ bkr-H-s maintenance, pay. — Zd. bar bear, bring. 

^K Lot. ferfer-o, -fer (et. -/ero),fer-cu-lu-m,fv,r,fer-ax, 

■ for-dti-f>,far,far-ina,fer~ti-li-s,/or-(t)-s,for-tu~na, 

^^ for-tu-itii-3. 

^B Goth. rt. bar bair-a <l>fpca, tiktm, tja-baur ^6pos, 

^M baHr-ei, birur-thei (OHG. btir-dt) tjtopTiov, burden, 

^K ga-ba-&r-th-s birth, bar-n bairii, child, b4r~usj6a 

^^ parents, barms lap, bariz-ein-s barley (adj.), AS. 

^H bers barley, OHG. bdra bier, 
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ChSl. rt. ber sH-ber-^ (inf. bra~ti) colligo, bri-mf 

if>6pTos, bra-kH connubrnm, Bohem. ber-u inf. 

brd~ti take, Lith. h4r~na-s child, servant. 
Olr. berim fero, birt mac she bare a aon, do-biur do, 

as-biur effero, dico (Z^ 428), ta-bairl datio (Z*. 

250), cotn-bairt partus, 
Bopp'Ql.,' Pott W. ii. I, 466, Benf. ii. 107, Schleicher ' Ksl.' 123, 
Wahl 'De Graecae radicis i^tp ubu ' L. 1874, Heinr, Schmidt 
' Sjonym.' i. 430. — The primary meaning of ' bearing,' which 
includes the two main conoeptions of 'supporting' or 'holding' 
on the one hand, and that of ' moving away ' on the other, haa in 
Greek developed itself mainly in three directions: (1) to bear a 300 
burden, (2) to bear with reference to the effect, the produce, 
then bring, brin^ forOt (cp. No. 37G), (3) to bear considered aa 
ft movement, whence ipipt like ay* in the sense of ' well 1,' 'come!,' 
^apa 'movement,' JjoX-ferri. — The most characteristic developement 
of the first meaning is ayttv xai iptptiy =: agm-e el ferre, and also "^ip, 
rnnxpiip 'thief (' Stud,' iii. 199). — We may certainly place under the 
second head the hat. far, st.farr, for /ar-s, where the *may be quite 
well regarded, like the a in ju-t, f<i-» as the same suffix wliich lias 
preserved its vowel in the Goth, 'bar-is (etem-form of the adj. barix- 
ein-»), but lost it in a similar way in the Old Norse barr ; the earlier 
and more general meaning is to be seen even in farlwi, and this 
makes the difference in the kind of com denoted by far and the 
Goth. *haris less surprising. Otherwise Corssen 'Beitr.' 205, i*. 
159, with whom Ascoli 'Ztschr.' rvii. 343 agrees. ifiap-iia-to~v too 
is most naturally regarded as <i>op-pa, expanded by the suffix 
-■to, and used in the originally genera! meaning of ' herb ' (some- 
what differently Pictet 'Ztschr' v. 49). With the Teutonic and 
Slavonic words for 'child' (what is bom) wa may compare ^p-K-n' 
vfoaaoi Hesych. If we consider that the word bring also belongs io 
tlie same root we shall see a way to firs, Obc. adv. /or(-M (= Lat. 
forte), fortuna. On the other hand ifiipos suggests the German Tmcht 
(something carried), in the sense of clothes. Doderlein ' Synon. und 
Et.' vi. 285 (cp, VossiuB ' Et. Lat.' s. v.) is no doubt right in comparing 
pro-bru-m along with op-pro-br-iu-m with irpo<piptiir. The use of the 
word in a bad sense is as early as Homer (r 74). Here, as in can- 
deUt-bru-m, we find the b which is to be expected in the middle of 
old words, instead of/ Otherwise Corssen ' Beitr.' 352, Job. Schmidt 
' Ztschr.' xxii. 323. — Under the third meaning falls the intransitive 
use of Sio<l>ipnir = Jifferre, properly ' in diversas partes fern ' (cp. 
p. 106). Perhaps we may add even ipip-Ttpo-s, <pip-urro-r, ipip-TaTo-t 




(cp. nprnfttp^f), SO that it would have originally denoted tbe liigb«r 
degree of mobility or impetus. Since the Skt. root especially in the 
reduplicated form bi-bhar-mi also means tiu/n're, tutttntare, <pip-0-m 
ipop-S-'i of like meaning arose, through the meaning ' support,' probably 
by broken reduplication (Brugman ' Stud.' vii. 328) from <t>tp, aud <pop- 
fi-t) may be coiopiired directly with A«r-6-a,the old form of which^yl-ft-rw 
meni ioned by Serrius nd ' Georg.' i. 1 20 pointa t« ferba, while Jbr-bed 
(Paul. 84) hsB tbe look of a foreign word. Otherwise Fick i'. 697. — 
The Olr. eom-bairt (' Goid'.' p. 55) seems to be distinct from ootmjMrf 
'coiiceptUB' ('sperma' 'Ir. Gl.' 847), which perhaps contains eom- 
aith-. BeBides labaiH (Z". 250) there is also tabart (Z'. 484), ed-bart 
'oblatjo ' (ZV 800). From berim there is the inf. breUh, jbr brithe 
letboir ' vir ferendi luminis ' (Z'. 250). 

412 a. Root <pAa (K-0Xa(V-<tt spout forth. — Root t^Sab 
(-(f)\aS-o-p tore with a noise, ip\a-iT-ft6-s brag- 
ging, na-<f>\dC'Co foam, bluster. 

Lat. j!a-re, Jld-tii-n, fld-men, fld-hru-m.^ Jio-€, 
Jior-eo, Flor-a, Oac. Fhtusai (<iat. fling.). 

OHG. bld-an blow, MHO. hldx flatus, Goth, uf- 
bl^s-an ^utrioSv, OHG. bhUa vesica, bld-tam 
bubble, bladder, in MHO. blister as weU. — 
OHG. blno-jan florere [Eng. blow], Goth, bld-nva, 
OHG. bluot (fern.) bloom (Germ. Bliithe). Goth. 
hidlh, OHG. bluot (neut.) blood (Germ. Blut). ~ 
OHG. blSz superbua. — Olr, bldth bloom, Cymr, 
blodm. Com. blodon flos {Z\ 37, 1076). 

b. Root tpAe ip\i-ai swell, overflow, 0kia>v (cp. <t>\tv-s) 
epithet of Bacchus, 0Xt-5«c (at. tpX^-Sov) chat- 
terer, ^X^v-a^o-j idle talk. 

ChSl. ble-d-a <f)\vapai, blf-d-l anart}, Xijpo^ (?). 

c. Root qiM 0X('-oj (at. <t>\iavT) son of Dionysua, 
*XioD-r. — 9Al& tpXtSrj overflow, H-ifiXiS-fV 8if^ 
/j«^(HcBych.). •pXiS-df'fi- Stappii(Hesjch.),if>\i~ 
fiiXia a varicose vein. 

d. Root(pAu ^Xu-o-at chatter (Aeacb. 'Prom.' 504). airo- 
ipXv-tiv spit out, dva-<f)Xv-fiv apout up, <ftXv-fiy 
swell, overflow, ^XiJ-o-y, ^X(5-apo-j idle talk, 
ipXv-a^ chatterer. — <^f>uh (K-'pXvvS-dv-tii' break 
(of ulcere, etc.), (pXvS-dv {<pxv^-(ip, aor. <pXv£ai) 
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overflow. — cp\ur oiv6-<ftXv^ drunk with wine, 

<f>XvK-T(-v, ^XijK-Taiva blister. 
Lat. Jtu-o, flu-men, fla-v-iu-s, fluc-tu-s, fluxus. — 

fle-o, fte-tu-s, fle-mina varicose vein. 
AS. bull bladder, ON. bulla ebullire, Goth. «/- 

baul-jan puff up, inflate. 
e. Stem 9Aot 0Xo('-to swell, ^Xoi-iJ-j, 0X^-o-r bark, rind. 

— ipAoib Sia.-irf-<tiXoiS-fv SioKf'xvTai (Hesych.), 

vf-^XoiS-iuai to bubble. — ^Xoi>-j3o-r noise, 

foam (Hesjch.), MHO, b(6d-er-n roar, blubbem. 

Tlie relationship of all these multiform steniB and words, exclusively 
European, with the common primary notion of babbling over, is as 
clear as it is difficult to account for their separation. The CbSL 
llqd-i-ti ' errnre,' diacussed by Schleicher ' Kel.' 122, probably belongs 
also to the Htems expanded by 8, — Most of the words here given are 
to be found in Pott i'. 239 (cp. W. i. 1205, ' Ztschr." vi. 322 ft and 
*E. F." ii', 965), where also the relationship of the Skt phal (jAdl- 
d-mi) 'burst,' 'benr fruit' and phult {phiilldin£) 'to blossom,' 
phtiUa-s ' blooming,' jiiufl-a-m ' fruit ' is conjectured. Then again 
jilial-a-m, phata^a ' ploughshare ' may be related (cp. d). I now 
regard _;fo-o with Corssen 'Beitr.' 191 as belonging to (d), that is 
to say, as sprung fi-om flm-o, so that Jle-tu-i stands on the some 
footing as fe-cmidu-a from the rt.^. As regards ^m-o, we see from 
the old Lat. eoa-flii-ges as {romfliKci, etc. that the root is flag, which 
Job. Schmidt 'Voc' li. 4 finds also in Skt. SAwmj, 'to spout." bubble' 
'Pet. Diet." Cp. ii. 225. The meanings of /u-o and *^i^« (ow.-^X.J-hi' 
' spout up'), which were connected by Diiderlein ' Syuon. u. Etym.' vi 
131, approach each other very nearly, especially if we remember 
JlviCtuare, Jiuitare, properly, ' to heave up and down.' The ideas 
' spout ' and ' sprout ' are interchanged throughout. I now put fld-a 
under (a), especially ou accoimt of the vowels of the Teutonic words 
which point too. That 4>Xi>iEri-c 'blister' really belongs here, in spite of 
Walter 'Ztschr.' xii. 414, ia shown by the OHG. bldsa mentioned in 
class (a): Grassmann xii. 90 compares also the AS. bull 'bladder.' 302 
But we must separate the Latin bulla on account of the b. But per- 
haps Pott ii. 778 is right in holding ^ty-tdXo-v ' ulcer ' to have lost a 
X and to belong to ^vy. — Benfey is doubtless right in connecting (i, 
602) ^.> (st. 't>\i-0), following Niz ' kl. Wiirterb.' p. 272 and Lobeck 
'Paraltp.' 123, where attention is directed to 0Xe3af<i» ^pufi* (Photius). 
The by-form ^ iji\(j9-a is remarkable. No doubt j3 stands for f and 
the word is directly connected with (d) (st. ^\ta from ^Xu). — Tiie 




meaning 'chatter' is remarkable, developed as it Is in the meet 
different forms of this root, and among widely different nstioiu. 

413. Root 9paK (ppa<ra--m (e-0p(£Y-;j-f)shutin, make fast, 
^pdy-fia, ippay-fi6-s fence, a shutting up, Spv- 
^aK-To-s partition, 

Lat. /arC'io, Jarc^men, Jar-tili-s, far-tor. — Jre- 
qu-en(t)s. 

Goth, bairg-a rrfpai, <pu\d(r(rto, ba{rga~hei mount- 
ainous diatrict, OHG. berc mountain (Germ. Berg), 
Goth, baurg-a town, borough (Germ, Burg). 

Lith. bruk-^ press hard, conatraia. 

The rt. ^paK and its later Boftcning to i^pay I have attempted to 
eitabliah 'lud. lect. Kil. aest." 1857 p. v. Cp. ' Ztscbr.' xiii. 399. 
where especially the meaning of ijipaiTira ia disoDBsed as compared with 
that of fiirtio, and above p. 115. Kfiatltj 8iSXuio-t irK^payiiiini (Oppian 
' Cyneget.' 4, 7) ie cor dolin 7-efertum. Mfarctre means ' to stuff full,* 
to ifipaaafiii means sometimes ' to stop up.' freqw-enify-i eeuatus is a, 
'crammed ' meeting {^paytU). Aulrecht ' Ztfichr.' viii. 215 compares 
with it the Skt. fiArfo-s ' in large numbers ' (ace. to the ' Pet. Diet.' 
' vehement,' 'strong'), Lobeck 'Bhem.' 103 and Dtiderlein 'Synon. u. 
Etym.' vi. 122 had already connected tjipairaia (=.^paii-ja>) ijipdy-yv-iu 
('Gk. Verb.' p. 112) with fare-i-o. Op. Benf. i. 111. —The primary 
meaning is retained in Lithuanian (cp. (^paJaiTd 66pv iovpl N 130), 
and from this 1ms been developed in Gk, that of ' shutting up fast,' 
in Lat. that of 'stuffing up fast.' Tlie meaning 'hide,' 'protect' (Germ. 
btrgen), which we find already in the Goth, bairg-an, is not at all 
foreign to the Ok. ^pdtrmiv, tppaicrds can often be exactly translated by 
' protected,' and a. borough (Qerm, Surg) is a ippoKrAv woKuriia (Aesch. 
'Sept.' 63); the Germ, Berg ' mountain ' is related ia Burg as mon-{ty« 
is to mi7n-io. Cp. Zimmer ' NominalsufiiK a ' p. 36. — Bpu-i^aicTo-r= 
bpv-^pairro'S Lob. ' Paralip." 15 not.. Pott ii'. 91. — The form <^pfiu 
vouched for as Attic by grammarians may now be seen in an inscrip- 
tion published in the ' Mouumenti dell' Inst, archeol.' 1865 fasc. iv. 
p. 325. — Objections are made by Pott W. iii. 204, 520, further 
combinations by Fick 'Bezzeiib. Beitr.' i. 61. — Ir. brug, gen. brogo, 
Cymr. 6ro 'terra,' ' regio' Z*. 90, OQ&W. Allo-brogeg, -brogae{' . , . qoo- 
niam brogae Galli agrum dicunt, alia autem aliud,' Scbol. on Juvenal 
vii. 214, Z\ 207; cp. GlUck ' Kelt. Nam.' p. 2G), has in Irish the 
older form mrug beside it, and is placed by Stokes along with Goth. 
marka. Olr. Iiorcc 'urbs,' borggde 'bui^ensis' (Z', 61) b borrowed 
the Teutonic (Ebel 'Beitr.' ii. 167). 
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414. <ppd'Tr]p (st, ^pdT(p), <ppd-T<Bp {at. ipparop) member 

of a <f)paTp-ia, ^parp-a (Hom. 'ppTJ-Tp-'}), <ppaTp- 
t(-a>, ^parp-idi-eo belong to a phratria. tppdrp-ioi 
6eoi patron deities of the phratriae. — Skt, nom. 
bhratd {st. bhra-tar), Zd. brdtar frater. — Lat. 303 
Umbr. frater, Lat. frd-ternu-a, Jrdtr-ia brother's 
wife. — Qoth. brdthar, pi, brotkra-ha-ns brethren, 
OHG, bruwlar brother, ~ ChSI. bra-trU, bra-tH, 
OPr. brati-8, Lith. broterM't-a (dim.), brd-ti-a 
brother, brotii-szi-s cousin. — Olr. brdthir frater. 
Bopp ' GI.,' Pott W. ii. 1, 478, Schleicher 'Kal.' 123.— The deriva- 
tion usually given U tliat from tbe rt. ipip in tlie sense of sugtentare, 
nulrire, whence the Skt.bhdr-tr 'niaritua.' — In ^(i^njp'aBfX^tHeBych, 
the original use has been preserved among the Qreeke ae well, as Leger- 
lotz 'Ztachr,' vii. 436 has pointed out. To thia wo may aild the 
Btrange word ffpa- aStXipoX vni rSir 'HXtiar HeByuh. (cod. 'lX<iu>>), a form 
which cannot have been correctly transmitted to ua. With these 
exceptions the word hoe in Gk. a purely political meaning. — In the 
Goth. JrflfAm-Aa-ji* we see a suffix like that in the Vmhr. fratre-k-»=: 
fralrieti-g, Jraterntu. — In modern Irish names of relations follow in 
the plural the sterna like Olr. coiAiV'town," gen. calhraeh (Z'. 259), 
hence here brdtkair ' brother,' nom. pi, brdit/ire and brdiihreaelta 
(O'Donovan 'Gramm.' p. 99). 

415. tpp(-ap (st. tpptapr}, Hom. pi. tfipft-Hra, Att, 0pt- 

dra. — Goth. bru>ma[n) well, OHO. brunno. — 

Olr. lopur foils, 
Benf. ii. 109, Grimm 'Gesch.' 398, who derives the Goth, bmmui 
from brinTUiii 'urere,' 'fervere.' — Perhaps this derivation will lead ub 
to the root, which can be nothing but ^^v. This explains ippt-ap, 
with an increase of the vowel, for <l>p'f-ap (cp. Pott W. i. 1204, but 
according to Joh. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii, 270 for ifupf-ap). If we take 
' boil,' 'bum' to be the primary meaning we get an excellent explana- 
tion both for Rop-i^ijp-u' heave 'of the eea ('pvpi<jipv=^m/p : Skt. ;»-u-(A 
No. 385), and for irip-tpvp-o-t ' purple.' More extensive combinations 
taking in the Skt. bhur 'start,' 'be unquiet,' are made by Joh. Schmidt 
«i tupra, cp. ' Pet. Diet.' s. v. bUvr. It appears that language 
regarded the heaving of water, the flickering of fire, and the glistening 
of red colour as the same thing. Cp. Walter 'Ztachr.' xii. 417, Sonne 
siii. 431, Bollensen 'Or. u. Occ' ii. 475. la it not possible that 
ferv-M too, which may be !arfrev-eo, is related! The meaning agrees, 
though it is true that other comhinatioua suggest themselves as well 
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(Gk. 6ip, Skt. ghar No. 651, Coresen ' Nachtr.' 2 
is no doubt wrong in his coDJecture (' Ztschr." v. 381) that the rt 
plu (No. 369) and even the Lat. f<m{l)-s are related. Pictet t. 347 i« 
more likely to he right in connecting the Lat. _/e-6ru-M-* along witll 
febru-are. Juno Febru-U-s b,b reduplicated forma. — Olr. tt^mr for d 
od-bur (Z'. 885). Of cognate origin are also Olr. lijtra, gen. tiprat 
'spring,' do-epran>iat 'affluent' (Ml. 39 d), both words compounded alb, 
the beginning with do-aith-. The -hrat of tiprat might go back t» 
'bhuranl : the -brannat of the verbal form reminds us of the Ooth, 
brvm-na (cp. Stokea ' Ecitr." viii. 337). Ir. berbaim 'I cook,' 'boil' 
belongs to Lat. /erueo. From the root-form bhru comes Olr, frrutt 
' fervor,' 'furor.' 

416. tppv-vri, <Ppv-yo-i toad, <Ppivi}, *t>pvvo-i, 'Ppvyij(o-n 

^pwimv, 'PpvvaiySa-s- — Lftt. fur-rm-a. — Skfc 
ba-bhrH'S reddish brown. — OHG. bril-n fulvna^ 
fuscua. 
Grimm ' Wiirterb.' ii. 324, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' i. 200. —The root 
30J the <l>pv ftSBumcd for No. 415 ; if besides fur-vu-s the Lat. fu-icv-g 
also to be placed here, it must have lout an r before the «, like su-so-m 
^suT-sum, ippiivot then meant the 'brown one,' hence the manjri 
proper names, iithela, the name of a kind of frog, from rvber, 
similar. Pictet i. 412 adds another animal's name, the Skt. ba-bhrA-t- 
' rat,' ' ichneumon,' which accordingly was originally 'the brown one,' 
and ia perhaps right in tbinking that this name was applied to th< 
beaver, Lat. _^6w=Lith. iS6rw-*, Bohem, biibr, OHO. pipar, an ex- 
cellent hypothesis phonetically at any rate (otherwise J. Orimm 
'Wtb.').- — We are expressly told tbat the celebrated *piiwj got her 
name Zi' axpantra. Pott ' Doppelung ' 88 agrees and translates tho 
Dame by Fvlvia. — Corn, hefer ' beaver' Z°. 37, 

417, Root <pu ^C-to [i-^v-y) beget, if>v-o-fj.ai grow, become^ 

0"-^ growth, <pv-ai'S nature, ipv-fia a growtht. 
(f>v-T6-s grovm, 0t)-r«iJ-«i plant, beget, tpO-Xo-f, 
0i/-Xif race, stem, ^i-rv, <fi(-TV-fia sprout, shoot^ 
^i-Tv-co beget. 

Skt. rt. bliu {bbdv-d-mi, 8 sing. aor. &-bhu-t) be- 
come, be, flourish, bhav-d-s origin, blidv-ds rise, 
condition, bhu-H-s existence, welfare, bhu-mi-a 
earth. — Zd. 6il to be, to become. 

Lat. J\t, fu~a-m, fu~i, fu-turu-s, fo-re, fu-tn-0. — 
fe-tn-sj^-eundustfe-n-us^fe-nu-m. — Oso. Jvfant 
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OS. blu-m, AS. heo-m, OHG. bi-m I am, Goth, bau-an 

dwell, bait-ain-s dwelling. 
ChSl. by-ti, Lith. bu-H to be, b^-tas house, floor. 
Olr. bill fio, sum, bdi fuit, inf. buith esse (Z^. 491). 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1H3, Benf. ii. 105, Grimm ' GeBch.' 398, 
ScUeicher ' EhI.' 1 23. — The i in <}>i-n arose by dissimilation Irom v, 
because Greek rarely toleratea u in two consecutive Byllablea. The 
Aeolic present ^v-i-«)(ALr.'Aeol.' 98) is remarkable; Schleicher {Beit r, 
iii. 248) is do doubt right in identifying with it the Utnhr.^i'o, aubj. 
fui-a. The vowel oifilv^s is explained by Corssen ■ Beitr.' 1 9 1 to come 
from B. present fonn fev-o {c^.JU-o No. 412 d). Id meaning fe-%-ua 
(cp.pe-n-iM, fite-i-n-ua) correHponda to riKot (cp. on Nob. 307 and 309). 
Perhaps we have in mip-ipiv (Aesch.) the Gk. stem corresponding to 
the \aX.fao-o; it is certainly rightly explained by uirfp^ime.— i^otraoj 
might go back to ^f-i-ra-a, which might occur in Latin as * fuito re- 
garded as a frequentative and applied to presence at a place. fiUavit 
(fuit) is actually to be found among the glosaes of Placidus, (p. 44 
Deuerlein), faUtre in Paul ' Ep." p. 89. ToUer ' Ztschr.' ii. 248 
compares the Span, fu ' he went.' But it is difficult to explain the » 
in the face of vattTaa, litXiraa, etc. — It seems safe to connect i^-i 
' man' (st. <^a>t) as ' the begetter,' and to refer it to 0ofaT=Skt. bhdvat, 
which besides its participial use in the sense of ' being ' is used as a 
]»]ite form of address. Cp. Fick i'. 700. Phonetically similar is 
<t>6a {for (^f-a)- i^av6j}iiaTa Hea. — On the use of fuam, fire by the 
side of «m, eaae cp. 'Studion' v. 437 ' De aoriati latini reliquiis.' The 
meaning ' be' evidently attaches to this root everywhere only as an 31 
outgrowth of the earlier inchoative meaning 'grow,' 'become.' This ia 
however no warrant for introducing into the Homeric formularies in 3* 
Upa ol 0tl X"P''' "^"f '" x"'^*<" ipiimt (cp. Hdt. vi. 91 X''P" iio't'pvtv'uu^ 
the idea ' grow firm.' Here ^imiu differs from ymaSai only in degree 
of intensity {cp. ryivtro iv x"P'i ^'' '<"^^)i and means accordingly to 
get ' fast in ' something, to be firmly hound to it. I. Bekker, it is 
true (' Hom. Bl.' i. 183), takes x<'P<' ^b an instrumental dative, so that 
the meaning would then be ' he bound himself to him by the hand.' 
It seems to me more natural with Schnorr ' Verborum coUocatio 
Homerica' {Berlin 1864} p. 5, to connect the dative with iv, if only 
on account of the parallel uaea of yi'ywoAii, — Osc. Fuirei dat. probably 
Genetrici. — Olr. biu through *bi-iu from *iiAit-id: 601' presumes a 
prehistoric (bejbove : cp. ' Ztachr.' xxlii. 242 : fcwVA st. bhu-ti. 

418. 0uXXo-i' leaf. ^Lat./o/iM-m. 

Pott i'. 239, 'Ztschr.' vi. 323, Benf. i. 575. — We are at once re- 
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minded of Na 412 dor of Ko.417. Both eopply a poBidble origin for | 

the words, and hence we cannot decide, though wb can see that theM ' 

two words are identical, and that ^bXXo-r=:^Xio-v. If they belong to J 

412 we must divide the word ^X-io-v ^^^tu-m, if to 417, ^u-Xu>-« 1 

fo-lin-m. Cp. Pick i'. 700. 



A Greek v corresponds to an Indo- Germanic n, retained 
also in all the other languagea. 

419. Root dv diz-f-fio-s wind, rfv-rar dvffioi Hesjcb. — 
Skt, rt. an (dn-i-mi) breathe, an-a-s breath, an- 
ild-a wind, dn-ika-e face. Zd. ain-ika face. — 
Lat. an-i-mu-8, an-i-ma. — Goth, uz-mi-a exspiro, 
an-sts favour, OHG. unst procella, an-do wrath, 
ON. Olid anima, vita. — ChSl. (f,-ch-a-ti odorari, 
v-<m'ja odor. — Cymr. anadyl, Olr. andl breath, 
Olr. anim (dat. anmin). Com. enefaavl (Z*. 830, | 
1078). 

Bopp ' G!.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 1, Benf.i.118, Grimm 'Wtb.' i. 192,Mild. 1 
'Lex.,' Stofcea ' Ir. Glos§.' p. 149. — The immaterial use of the word ' 
reminda ua of fiv/idt (No. 320), 7r«S/Hi (No. 370), and the late Latin 
UBe of spiritut ; the Goth, anst-a of the Lat. adtjnrare [and aura 
Hor. *0d.' iij. 2, 20, etc.].^Ant.Goebel has especially worked oat thia 
root ('Homerica, oder Unters. Ub. d. W.'AJV' Munat. 18G1), but 
here much is over boldly referred to this root (cp. p. 108 above). It 
seems to me however a happy thought, which Benfey has since carried 
out further ('Or. u. Occ' i. 193), that vporr-iiv^t, oir-iji^js, and inr-^ | 
are to be placed here. Only we must cot therefore ascribe to ths j 
rt. dv the meaning ' see,' but must start with Benfey from a i 
306 Btem ^wi^Skt. arui-» 'mouth' or 'noae' (cp. (Wiano-m 'mouth,' 'face'), 
thus jrpoir-Tii'^t meana ' with face turned towards,' oir-rji^t ' with face 1 
turned away.' For jrpiji^t=Lat. jjronua see on No. 380. 
which Fictt ' Bezzenb. Beitr.' i. 64 places with vap ' shear,' ApoUon. 
' Lex.,' Heaych. and ' E. M.' assign the meaning 6 iuri i^w pi™ rrfiroc. It i 
may also very well denote the down under the breath {irpiroc wr^rTTij). 
— Olr. oenad, Cymr. itclieTieit 'sigh' (Zimmer 'Ztschr.' udv. 216)do 
not belong here : cp, Cymr. vch ' sigh,' ochi ' to sigh.' 
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420. dva-, dv-, d- negative prefix, £y-tv (Dor. dv-n) 

without. — Skt. an-, a— Zd, ana-, an-, a— — 
Lat. in-, i-, Obc, Umbr. an-, a-. — Germ, un-, Qoth. 
in-ti/t, OHG. dnu, dne (Germ, olrne) without. — 
Olr. an-, an-fies inscitia, an-cretem infidelitaa 
(Z*. 860). 

Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott ii'. 65. For 3m Alir. * Dor.' 381, arironi ' Gr.' iii. 
2G1. — Thia negative particle ia probably identical with the prouo- 
mina! stem an (No. 421). d^-ijiotr/ii P 695, fl 704, ji certain JuBtonce 
of the uoumial preservation of the nasal before a consonant. The 
epic by-form ata- preserved in lind-iBtiot (Horn.), owi-tXTrTOE (Hesiod), 
ava-yttoaTos (Cftllim.) which ButtmaBn 'A, Gr,' ii'. 466 took aright, 
and recognized in its relation to »]■ in ' Lexil." i'. 274, while 
Loheck <EI.' i. 194 endeavoured with O. Hermann to set it aside, now 
receives a strong support in the Zend form ajui- (e. g. ana-xalika 
' uiihorn,' = *ii«i-yfTo-t) Jufiti p. 18. Job. Schmidt ' Ztachr.' xiiii. 272, 
diiTeriug from Clemm 'Stad.' viii. 14, considers the second a ai a 
later developement from the nasal. The forms Shv, am are not yet 
cleared up : an attempt is made by Beufey ' Ztschr.' ii. 226. — Since 
aphaeresia is a common phenomenon in Skt., perhaps the Skt, prefix 
iiM-, coinciding in meaning with the Germ, atts, un-, is to be iden- 
tified with S»t. Cp. Zimmer 'Ztschr.' xxiv. 523fi". 

421. dvd up, to, df-o} above. —Zd. ajia (w. ace.) up. — 

Lat. an-lieto draw up breath, Oac. Umbr. an-. — 
Goth, ana up, to, against. — ChSl. no super, 
OPru83. na, iio up. 

Bopp ' GL' B. T. anu, which in its meaning ])oat, aeeundum h cer* 
tainly related ('Vgl. Gram.' ii. 187, Pott i'. 306). — ow b evidently a 
case-form of the demonstrative atera, which is preserved as ana in 
Skt., as aria-s ' that ' in Lithuanian, as onil with the same meaning in 
ChSl., and which is related to No. 420. Cp. Ebel ' Ztachr.' iv. 219 
and No. 425. — As an occurs in Urabriaa (Aufr. and Kirchh. i. 158) 
Bs a prefix, we may explain also the Lat. an-hilare by a^i, for the 
amh- of an-guirere 'round about,' or, as Pott W. i. 83 takes it, to 
draw hi-eath 'ambobus lateribuH ' is too far-fetched. Other traces of 
this Lat. an are conjectured by Bergk ' Philol.' xxi. 592, Lttbbert 
'Conj. Perf.' (Brealau 1867) p. 76 in a-atatarie* from a formula of 
incantation, a-gtaginl ' statueront * (') {Paul. ' Ep.' p. 26), Corssen ii'. 
564. 

422. dp:jp (st. 



Horn, ^yop-it] nuuiUaeas, ay-ijfvp nuiily,* 

ous, &v&p-tovo-i human being. 
Skt. nor, mira-g man, human being, ndr-ja-« manljpj 
07 nr-mnd-m virtus, nr-tamas (snperL) iySptior^ 

Tor- — Zd. nar, nara man, naitya manly. 
SabitL ner-o{n) fortis, tier-io (st, ntri-m) fortihido. 
Olr. nert n. vis, valor, so-nirt firmos, fortis (Z*. 863) 

nertit con£rmant (Z*. 436). 

Bopp'Gl.,' Pott i'. 106, OrinUD ' G«och.' 285. — Tlw Eton war 
four famiUes of Epe«ch deaotea 'mui' witli ft tii>g( of boBoar irttii 
cornea OQt in maxij ways, as in Lat. nV beside nV-to-* and Skt. vini 
' hero.' On thie is based the interpretatioD of the Umhr. meffifi* 
plnr.) by pri-nc%j>a, proposed by Anfrecht and Eirchhoft and accepted 
by Oonwn i*. 471 and Bficheler ('Populi Ignvini lustratio' p. G)y 
cloaely connected with the Sabine words given in the text, i 
which Snetouius ' Tiber.' i. and Gellins xii. 22 are oar antboritiei 
We may probnbly add the OEcan gen. plor. neruni. Brtel * Mtot.' i 
269 hae not disproved this explanation. — Starting from the itaB I 
it is found in Sanekrit, Zend, Itahan, and Keltic, we d 
as prothetic, as in d-fui^u, d-fium. The notion that a 
be altc^ether rejected. The Homeric dialect digprovea Ihk j 
bondreda of lines, and does not confirm it by a single one. ^nS^I 
there the slightest trace of f in any other dialect. It is nncritic»lt' 
in face of this, to appeal to Dionye. Halic. ' Antiqo.' i. 20 as e 
for he lived nnder the delurion that f was prefixed at pleasure (m- 
(ToXld) by the Aeoliaua. His fia^p therefore carries no weight, a 
all etymologies, which presume f, are baseless : e. g. that of L^crlota 
•Ztschr,' X. 374, strangely enough repeated by Br^ according \ 
which the r of the rt. yt* was changed into this apocryphal f. 
all other attempts at etymology, e. g. the derivation from rt- d>« (Xou 
419), are extremely doubtful. We may notice the Pamphylian gl<M 
diJpc' aripi (Hes.). — Si^p-mco-t seems to me to be taken most nataiall]( 
as ' man's &ce ' (Pott li'. 924 after Hartung ' Part." i. 52) with $ i 
the more usual suksidiary consonant 3 (cp. itay-a-s irdj^, yiru Kp6x*v^ 
jipi ^povioi). This is supported also by ipir^- Sf$p<jiirot (Hesych.j 
which I regard as the syucopated form of rtp-a^, where S before fi 
would be the natural eubetitute for r, as before p that of /i (j3po-r».t 
No. 468). Otherwise Aufrecht 'Ztschr.' iii. 240, v. 365. — ItpnT^rm 
=avtpoT^a Clemm ' Bh. Mua.' xxxii. 463 establishes for n 857 i 
two other passages in Homer. 



423, ylvv-i chin, jaw. 



/ cbin, beard, yt-rf. 
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6o-s, yi/afl-ziS-t jaw, bit, tooth. — Skt. hdmi-8(tn.) 

jaw. — Lat. gen-a. — Goth, kinmi-s (f.) chin. — 

Olr. giun, gin, OCymr. getwu, Corn, genau os (Z*. 

994, 1066). 

Bopp 'Ql.,' Pott i'. H2, Benf. u. 118. — The agreement of five 

families of speech in the ii!le»1, of fonr in the initial gattoral with a 

kiudi'ed meaning, j a stifies this compariBon, iu spite of the Skt. h which 

points to ijh, as in a!iam=iyiai, 'ego,' Goth. ik. — yrd-So-s shows an 

expansion to lie compared with fci-flo-r, KtXtU'Sa-s, ^aiia-6o-t (by the 

side of 'fidiifio-s), which reminds us of the d of the probably related 

Lith. idn-da-a 'jaw,' 'jawbone.' If we may Bssume a rt. yan, ytv, the 808 

words collected under No. 125, which are of kindred meaning might 

be developed from it by the help of a derivative <p=bh. — In the Lat. 

dcnlea genn-xni ' cheek teeth,' a stem gaiu appears, alike aUo In its 

Buffis (Fick i'. 561). — Here belongs also Genava ' Geneva,' as it were 

' Oathi : ' Gliick ' Kelt. Nam.' p. 1 04. 

423 b. fiydrfp-fs. — Lat. janitr-i-c-is women married to 
brothers. — ChSl._;f(ry(f.)(n3i'w/^^os, uxorfratria 
mariti, Lith, inte brother's wife, 
Bopp 'Gl.,' B.V. j-ltr. Pott ii'. 208, i'. 114, Benf. ii. 202. Coresen 
' Beitr.' 266, Joh. Schmidt ' Voc' i. 34. — A very old term of relation- 
fihip, which has preserved its form with no essential change, and its 
meaning completely in three families of speech ; for aiimiupoi is in the 
grummaiians the explanation both of the Greek and of the Latin word 
(cp. also Nauck. 'Arbtoph. Byz.' p. 136). The primitive form muat 
be taken to be jantar. The Greek d may probably be explained from 
it for jV ; the a is related to the Lat. t just as the n of Svy-ur-ttp to the 
Skt. duh^-lar (No. 318). In Lat. and ChSl. expanding suffixes have 
been added. — The Skt. j'ufnr, according to ' Pet. Diet.,' ' the wife of a 
husband's brother,' somewhat further removed iu form, has perhaps 
grown out of jantar. But the Skt. jamatar, a by-form of ^amatar 
' step-son' (cp. p. 546), we put out of the question. 

4.'M. Koot eveK Tjvt\-BT)-v, ec-^ro^-n, flfftyjc-o-i', ^vtyK-a 
cany, Sovp-yjyfK-is aa far as the spear carries, 
Si-TfVfK-rjs (Att. Si-dv(K-qs) going throughout, 
holding together, TroS-ijKtK-^y reaching to the 
feet, ^ceK-^s (late) extended, K€CT-i/ce»c-)jf driven 
with the goad. 
Skt. nof (nd^-d-mi) reach, attain, nf (a^-no-mi) reach, 
aor. dnat {for *dn-ank-t), vj-anar^-i-s penetrating. 
Bh 2 
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Lat. nanc-i-ec-o-r, nac-lu-a {ttanc-tu-t), Oac 

proximnni. 
Goth. (/a-?iah it suffices, satisfies, nehv near. 
ChSl. nes-ef inf. ites-ti carry, Lith. tiesz-H carry, 

ruM^-td burden. 

Olr. rt. anc oc by, ociw vicinua, eom-octts affinis 

do-ie, tic he came, air-ecar invenitor, eon-idm I' 

can ; perf. ro atiac, rdaac I attained, do anac, tdnao 

I came. Rt. nanc perf. coim- nactar potueruot. 

Pott W. ii. 2, 428. Schleich. ' Ksl.' 125, A. Kubn ■ Beitr.' iii. 123, 

OraaBmann ' Wtb.' ] 34. — The preeent form trmfnUftm (Hes. ' Scu 

440) compai'ed with the Homer, trtiniiar, oPtinpHiyrnu (Att. inscr.) 

disputed, I think, without reason. The diphthong originating in ■! 

syllable with a nasftl is diecuased by Joh. Schmidt ' Voc." L 122 f. Th* 

gloHSea of Heeych., ciuot«d by Lobeck ' El.' 1. 57, ir-ittKav ^reyair, fr-. 

(-CIIC-U' iVrymu are curious. The S.-na^tlp'tiiirov too nr-i;yic-t»^^'4-« ' boards 

on the hull of a ship ' (» 253), Bome graminariana traced bock to iw~ 

rjityii-ii-it, which would suit the meaning. Lob. ' EL' i. 508. — l^ie, 

relatiuo of the words given above to each other baa been diecussed. 

with very differeut results by Ernst Kulm ' Ztachr.' six, 309, by Wia-, 

300 disch xxi. 409 IT. and by Joh. Schmidt sxiiL 269 ff. The doeely ap-. 

pronmating meaninge ' suffice,' * attain,' ' reacb,' ' obtain,' are expreaacQ 

by not lees than teveit different stems, evidently akin to each otber, 

viz. (1) 4 (Skt. Of), (2) ai,^ (Skt. <ifa-» 'share'), (3) anak {• 

Heaycb., -i|i~«-qc), {^i) an^lc ft'vrYialr,anyK-ti (1)), (5) na^ (Skt. nof, Lat, 

necMie (i), Goth, ga-nal^ ChSl. ms), (G) narif- (Lat. rwic-tvrs), (7) " 

(Goth, ni/iv, Osc. neiimo). How this multiplicity arose out of 

primitive form need not be discussed here. For inryKtui I assume 

duplication (' Greek Verb ' p. 291). — On the Irish words cp. 'Ztechr, 

Ki. 412 ff., xxiii. 212, 224 : anac=Skt. dn^. To Gk. axiyio,, 1 

tiecaee, belongs Olr. ecen ' uecessitas.' 

425. (W (adv. fci), iv (Arcad. and Cypr. ip), et'j (is) 
ev-To-s, iv-So'V within, tu--co within, (u-epoi 
feri, (Vfp-Qf, im-iffp-Of apud inferos, fvep-rtpo-T 
deeper {vipQi, yiprtpai), (v-Tepo-w inward parta. 
Skt. an-ldr inaide, within, an-tard in the middle, 
dn-tamas the nearest, intimately friendly, etn-^ 
Cara-a within, inward, an-trd-m intestine, 
Lat. en-do, in-du, in, in-ler, in-trd, in-trd, iu-ter-iori 
in-lumu-s, in-Cus, intes-tinu-a ; Umbr. en-, an-dat^ 
Ose. an-ter inter. 
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Goth, in, inna within, inmnna inmost, inna-thrd 
fawBfV. — un-dar under, OHG. innddiri intestine. 
Lith. { in (w. ace), ChSl. w-(i, v-H in, jf-tro jecur, 
Olr. )(n) in, inafAar viscera; eter, etir inter ; OCjmr, 
i(ii), in, permed-interedou ilia ; Com. enederen 
estum {Z^^. 1066). 
Cp. di-d No. 421, Anfrecht and Kirchb. i. 148, Mikl. 'Lex.' — 
fVi ; dvd ^ TTtpi : wapa (No. 346) ; Ai seems to be a locntive form ; ««, 
for which tJie grftminariauB givo us an Argive-Crefic iV-t (Alir. 'Dor.' 
104), IB formed like «f from «V (cp. Lat. ei-g,^il-s). In several dialects 
« like the Lat. in took the place of tic : h is discussed by Mor. Sclimidt 
' Ztschr.' ix. 36i), and in my ' Contribuiiona to Greek Dialectology' 
Gijtt. Anz. 1 862, ' Nachtr." p. 1 0. fau Horn, tiaa for tr-nu is formed 
from tf ill the same way as itp6-a<it from w/nf. tv-rpei are properly ' the 
inner ones : ' hence the name is an evidence of an underworld con- 
ceived as existing inside the earth. Leo Meyer ' Bemerkungen e, 
iiltest. Gesch. d. Gr. Myth,' p. 65, compares Skt. nrfra-io-s ' under- 
world,' German Nord and NerHms as the Earth-mother, The same idea 
occurs in inter-to, which remarkably agrees both with the German use 
ofuntergehen ('to go under,' i.e. 'to perish") and with the Skt. antar- 
i-ta-s 'perisiied,' 'ruined.' Perhaps (he Umbr. ■nertm, niani, i.e. 
'sinistra manu' (Aufr. n, K. ii. 319) belongs here. — Thus we get 
the right view of the relation of the Skt. prefix ni- ' down ' to the Ok. 
in!: ni- is probably for ani- (cp. No. 420), but its meaning has been 
transferred to that which luis become fined in Ir-tpen and in OHG. 
ni-dar ' nether ; ' this latter word is compared also by Bopp ' Gl.' and 
' Vergl. Gr.' iii. 495. In the word wi-nj'if-g ' inward,' ' secret,' derived 
from 711- the primitive meaning appears. ~ The pronominal stem ana 
which apparently occurs in these prepositions and adverbs, is also 
preserved in ir-^a, tt-6tv, in-ratSa, ifTfiBm with the vowel t, and also 
in the following No. — Pott, who treats of tliia preposition i'. 314, is 
inclined to regai-d t as the stem. But in Greek i never passes into < 310 
before consonants. Besides the full a-sonnd is shown not merely in 
the Umbr. Oac. anter ' inter,' which no one will separate from in, 
but perhaps also in individual words of the Sahelhan dialect acutely 
explained by Corssen 'Ztschr.' is. 141 {aiigna^ingi^ia). — In ChSl,, 
as often, the spiiants v and j have taken the place of the spiritus lenis. 
— The nasal of the Ir. in is retained before a vowel and a medial : 
before a pronoun a form is used corresponding to the Lat. indit-, 
indium ' in mo ' (Z*. 626). On the OCymr. p'trmed-inleredmt 
(]>ermed^'L&t, ]>ermedi«e) cp. Stokes ' Beitr.' iv. 400, H 
also the OGall. gloss Inter-ambea ' inter rivos ;' ibid. vi. 227. 




mnettma. — SkL tm^m~t {ZL «a9«) afia. «• 
jA-trii ebewliere, *wfi An iilfciiBJMi — GkL 

Bopf> ' GL." VgL Or.' L 382, SAI«L ' K^' 1X& — Kkil ' &KkL 
T. 70 bM etid«»*oaKd ta expkin &«■ in w w ii kti K «i^ «■ ^i «vv 
I7 b) •?: in tliii caw Uk demvd adnrta wmU be fulj dkn- 
JbmatMM, »Ml tU* u MpfMrted bfAc fcet tlMt Aw «ilfc Im dt^ 
«ilivOT Ifit Mcnn eaonnilr in HemdataB,aad is wakHowatod* 
Uammnr fitrMff Btffl there «wotwMiiagiitirrfM—tfc«t the *w 
Aw eftB u Oreck bad qmte tlw me a ttb g wttim Aiirtie Mpia. T* 
thcH Im1m«» HcMod'i h / -I^M' ;* r' b-Vfi. (-Sff. 410). 
■ ertfae' - - - 

TIm HMMUng of * iIm ^kj 
ia M«37 vrinKl »t fran th&t of ' tb« othtf.' Akia are akn faip a 
rp0^, Army /■ rmyn" ni mn t (Het.), gmtm faclM with a Tjw^» 
P (or ( and v for rr (cp. £nM bni^ AeoL {^mX Car vkidi we fiad tfaa 
*jft, M( <Alu-. ' Dor.' 383), sod in tbe nme way tlw McoMtiw w^ b 
Ai^tofd). 'Aeli.' 171 »p>0« *tr £-!>, Lc *l$ wphw (Bc^oL). FWt'f 
HBwrtinn (W. i. 841) 'does thi* word tben em- c r p reaa diftxcawl* 
awnU tliB> be auwend ia the affimatire. — 2KX»y b traUed iy|wnhlj 
mderNaU*. 

427. jivca nine, iwa-ro-t {Ion. wVaTo-t), eva-r*-* tbe 

ninth, tpvd-Ktt, tvd-Kit (Ion. cir^iciv) nine ttmes, 

f^ca-KMrioi, fVa-KOffioi nine hundred, <Wr7-carr« , 

(Horn. iyv^Kopra) ninety. — Skt, Zd. ndtttn miw, ' 

Skt. miva-n>ri-« the ninth, navati ninety. — LaL 

nmiem, »dnu-e, nov-ient, nond-yinta, tuni-ffemti. — 

Goth. niHn nine, niun-da the ninth. — OPrmk. 

nevtn-ta nonus, ChSL devf-lK novem, derftjg 

nontis, lith. demjn-X novem, devin-ta~* ntmoL 

— Cymr. nau novem, Olr. ndi^n) novem, wSmatf 

Donus. 

Bopp 'Vergl. Or." ii. 76, Pott i". 107. ii'. 132, Benf. iL 51, lift 

where there are all manner of conjectures &b to the origin of the wat4. 

which reminds as of Dt'o-i (No. 433), and perhaps points to aa old 

method of reckoning by fonrs. — The «' is prothetic, afterwarda CMna 

the donbling of the v, which does not bold its ground in all the derived 

forms. For both these procedures Bopp quotes the analogy of tba 

Armenian. According to Christ indeed (' Laatl.' 34) and Schwaba 
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'Ind. scbol. Dorpftt' 1866 p. l&ivM'a ia for»Vfra,Bnd Schwnbe believes 
thnt in the new Aeolic po«m of Theocritus \. 27 be mtiy write accoi'd- 311 
ing to the traces of the JIS. tina, which he explains as like yoi™ for 
yovfa. But how improhahle ie n metatbeate, which would only produce 
a harder combination of soundB ! — itnrri-iiovTa^ndnayinta ia explained 
by Benfey from the ordiutJ, after the analogy of Iffioii^notTa, to that 
the etem iinro is like the Lat. nimo, probably with n for m (cp. Skt. 
nava-md-s). — For the Slavo-Lithuanian forma Schleich. ' Ksl.' 116. — 
Olr. Ji5i{7i) for a prehistoric noven. 

428. (vo-i, ivr) oli — Skt. sdna-a old. Zd. han-a (m. f.) 

old man or woman. Skt. sana-kd-a of old, old, 

san-a» of old. — Lat. een-ec-x, sett-iu-m, sen-esc-o, 

aen-dtus, sen-ili-s, sen-ec-tu(t)-3, Sen-eca, sen-ec- 

io(n). — Goth, ain-eiff-s irpia^^Tt]^, sin-iata oldest, 

OFrank. sini-skalkit-a the oldest house-servant. 

— Lith. 84n-a-s old, tin-i-s old man, aen-yati 

age, sen-ei of old, long ago. — Olr. aen old, 

compar. siniu, senchaa vctus lex, historia (Z^. 7%7), 

OCjmr. hen scncx, kencaasou monimenta. 

Pott ii'. 148, i'. 796, Kuhn ' Ztachr.' ii. 129. 463, iv. 45, Stokes 

' Beitr.' viii. 337. — itTi-f as adjective in the formulas trr) mai via, ivai 

apxat, tvat KopjnSr in the sense of the French aneien (Suidas *mjii t^v 

TToXiiuii') Aristoph. ' Ach.' 610 ftij or tyg according to the Scholia « 

BoXXoi;, hence like naXm. — For tbe derivative ee in Lat. tenex, to bo 

compared with the k of yum-uc (No. 128) ' Ztacbr.' iv. 215.— Kulm 

connects with this also the words denoting ' always,' which are similar 

in Bound, Skt. adnd ' always,' Lat. »tm-per, Goth, ein-leind 'always,' 

sin-tein-» ' daily ; ' hut the meaning is tolerably far removed, and 

rather reminds us of fltia(NoB. 443, 599). Certainly the forms referring 

to the future, quoted under No. 426, tmi etc. are unconnected. — The 

gloss of Hesychius yiiiv6v- dpxa'iov, which does not follow the alphabetic 

sequence, and is justly regarded by M. Schmidt as suHpicious, cannot 

at alt make us doubt this combination, especially as it occurs in the 

midst of other strange and evidently corrupt glosses. 

429. Root )i£v, fiav [liv-o) remain, fii-fioy-a (pi. fti-fia-iitv) 

strive, fi(p-os spirit, courage, Miv-raip, Miv-TTj-St 
'Aya-fiifiveov, fiaiv-o-fiai rave, nav-ta madness, 
fidv-Ti-s inspired one, seer, fi^v-i-s wrath. — St. 
five fif-fivrj-fiai remember, fivd-o-fiai keep in 
mind, woo, fii-fiv^-trK-<D remind, /i)/^-/ia)i' mindful. 





fiy^-vjj, iivr)fio-(r6vr} memory. — St. ya-e t-fia6-o-p 
learnt, [lavd-dv-a leam. — St. mhvu fttjyv-u in- 
form. 
Skt. rt man {man-v-e, man-y-e, part, ma-tas) think, 
believe, hold good, keep in mind, long for, mdn-a» 
thought, spirit, wLll, ma-ti-s devotion, thought, 
view, man-Jus humour, ill-humour. — St. miwi 
(mand-ml) in composition, mention. — Zd, man 
think, upa-man. imo-fiivtiv, fra-man -wait for, 
manaiih thought, spirit. — St. ma-d, ma~dA to 
treat (of a physician), madh-a wisdom, know- 
ledge of medicine, vohu-mad TroXu/iofl^j. 
Lat. man-e-o, me-min-i, Hiner-va, men-tio, men-(ii}-», 
menti-o-r, mend-dx, mon-e-o, Mone-ta, mons-tru-m, 
r&-min-i-sc-o-r, com-min-i-sc-o-r, com.men-4u-m, 
commen-ta-riji-s. — med-eo-r, re-med-iu-m, med- 
icu-s, med-i-tari. 
Goth, ga-mun-an think, keep in mind, mun-a vbifiia., 
ffa-min-thi fivfia, OHG. minnia, minna amor 
OHG. man-e-n, man-d-n monere, meina opinion, 
ON. muni animuB. — Goth, mund-d-n consider, 
mundrei aim, OHG. munt-ar expeditus, vigil, 
Lith. min~iu keep in mind, At-jnen-n, at-min-l\-a 
thought, man-d-ru-a vigilant. — ChSl. mln-i-ti 
vofil^fiv, po-mf-ng-ti ftvrjfioviveiv, pa-n>f-li fivq/ttj^ 
mf-d-rU ^p6vtfio?. 
OTr. menme (gen. menman) mens, do-motniur pato 
(perf. do-m^iiar), do-aith-minedar commoneb, taid- 
met memoria, der-met oblivio, air-mitiu (gen. air- 
mtteii) honor. 
Bopp '01.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 94, 118, Benf. ii. 34 ff., ELel ' Beitr." 
ii. 163. — The meanings of this widely ramiiying root, careftilly 
discussed by Babad 'Be Graeca i-ndice man' (Leipzig Doctor, diss. 
1874), have taken three mnin directioca; (1) thought accompanied 
by endeavour, atriving ; hence ita-iim, fui-i-o-/iai (perhaps for fuia-jo- 
p») are also related; (3) 'excited thought' opposed to natarsl 
behaviour, 'the remaining sunk in thought,' hence (a) (Pictet 
' Ztschr,' V. 325) ' to be inspired,' ' raving,' ' wratliful ; ' and (b) re- 
garded purely negatively — ' to remain.' For the latter Graeco-Latin 
developement Pott quotea analogies from Perainn and Armenian : 



; 
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cp. above, p. 103, Fick i'. 713 ; (3) 'keep in mind,' 'remember' — 
cansatively taken, 'to remind,' Miv-Tap^momtor, and {fainter) ' in- 
form ' li^ntiv. The mure physical fundamental meaning of the root ia 
perhaps that of 'touching,' ' feeling,' which may to a certain degree bo 
recognized in its transition to a more metaphysical application in the 

Homeric use of InifiaiiaBai, iwtiiairiraTO, fuurnfp. May DOt even {laOTli 

(expansion from fioir-Ti) belong here 1 (E 748 (laariyi Sous (7r(f««W 3p' 
Xmrovr). If we give ma as the primitive form, we obtain the link 
between ' touching ' and ma ' measure ' (f«'-rpoi>), Mauaa arising, as 
ia proved by Dor. Mio-o, Aeol. Moio-a, from Moiira, i.e. MokTia, may be 
fitly attached to this root, whether it be brought into a closer con- 
nexion with fiii»Ti-t (= iiavii-a) with Lottner ' Ztschr.' v. 398, or— as I 
prefer — be taken directly as the 'thinking, devising one' (Pott 'ZtBclir,' 
vi. 109 ff., Wekker ' Gbtterlehre ' i. 701, Leo Meyer ' Bemerk.' 42, 
Preller ' Jlytbol.' i*. 380). Otherwise Bergk 'Philol.' xi. 382, Sonne 
'Ztsohr.' X. 128. — It may be doubted witli regard to/i^-n-c 'insight," 
'judgment,' whether it belongs here or to the related rt. fui (No. 461): 
the former view is supported by the Skt. form abhi-mdti-a ' way-laying," 
' plot,' quoted by Schweiier 'Ztschr.' iv. 301 (cp. jroXi!>u7Ti-t). — For 
the stem-form jut-fl {fiav-ff) expanded by a 6, recognized also by Pott 
ii'. 472, ' Ztschr.' v. 2, vi. 108, cp. above p. 63. This is demonstrated 
by fuvS-Jipri tfipovrls, pfv6-r)patt prpifiyatt, quoted by Hesych. This ex- 
panded stem only received a full explanation by means of the Zend 
words quoted above, and touched upon before under No. 286 : for 
these unite the two meanings which are separated in med-i-tari (cp. 
paStiy) and med-e-ri. The change of meaning in Lith. tnan-d-rii-e = ziZ 
OHO. mun-iar is remarkable. But the ChSl, mtf-d-ri forms the link 
between tliis and the fundamental meaning (similarly rt. hitdh No. 
328). For menCiri and mendax cp. Pott ii'. 537, Corssen ' Beitr," 117, 
toT Minerva {JHenervai C. I. L. 191, 1462) Preller 'Rom. Myth." 258. 
It ia a derivative fromm«nos=Gk. /wimc Hence promensrvat' monet ' 
(Fest. p. 205). — The further ramification of the root in ptn-ali-ai 
(from f"Mi-), prtoiyd-a may with other points be passed over here, and 
fdaothe words denoting 'man'(Skt. mdn-w-s' human being,' Lat. mas, 
etc.), which certainly come from this root, but have no representa- 
tives in Greek, unless indeed it is Mi'iuu-t (Benfey ' Hermes, lllnos, 
Tartaros ').— Olr. menme m. (Z". 254) is u stem like Skt. ntanman 
n. ; -moiniur pres, dep. like Skt. mat>je, -menar perf. dep, like Skt. 
merie, -met for * mania : -mittti (Z*. 800) like lat. mmtio. Stokes 
' Beitr.' viiL 337 adds Olr. in-^main ' carua." 

430. caC-s ship, catJ-Tij-s ahipman, pavrlXo-s sailor, vav 
TiW-o-fiai sail, vav-Xo-if, pav-tr6\o-y pass&ge- 
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money, vav-rla, vav-ata sea- sickness, vavrid-v, 
vavatd-m becomo fiea-Bick. 
Skt. V&W-8 ship, boat, ndu-ka skiff, OPere, ndvi ship, 
Lat. ndvi-», nau-ta, navita, ndv-i^/are, ?iati-iff-i«-m. 
OHO. nacho, AS. naca, Eavar. naue ship, ON, jiau-H 
statio navalis, N^a-fun Shipton, dwelling-place of 
Njordhr, 
Olr. ,iau (gen. ntJe) navis (Z^ 33). 
Bopp 'Vgl. Gr.' i. 2S8, Tott W. i. 138, Pictet ii. 180. — Lat. 
vautea ia certainly a borrowed word, and perhaps also nduto. 
[Nettleebip 'EBSfiys' p. 29.] The root is either mu (No. 443) or 
ma, which however la only quoted in the meaning of ' lavare ' (cp. rt. 
j>lu No. 369). In the latter case mii-t would bo formed like ypav^ 
(No. 1 30). — For the guttural of the Teutonic words see p. 596. 

481, Root vffi f E/i-o) portion out, pasture, rule, vffi-o-fiat 
get apportioned, feed, posaesa, vatfid-a) distribute 
to, use, vofi-TJ, yfft-rj-m-^ distribution, fefi-4~Teep, 
yofi-fv-s distributor, y(/i-f-(n-s displeasure, wrath 
at an excess, vffifcra-d-m (vffi€ada3), vffifirt-^-o- 
fiai blame, am angry with, vofi-o-s custom, law, 
pofti^-Qj am aceustoroed to, vofiiir-fia coin. — vift-os 
pasture, Nt/iia, vofi-o-^ pasture, dwelling. 
Lat. Num-a, Num-i-tor, num-e-rus, Numer-ius, 

nem-ua. 
Goth, nim-a capio, Xafi^dvto, OHG. ndm-a rapina, 
pracda, [Eng. numb and Shakspere's Corporal 
A'l/m.] 
Lith.Hdni-«-«hou3e(?), nwm-fl-s gain, Lett, tiom-r tax. 
Olr. ndmae {nom. plur. ndmail) hostis. 
The attempts to connect these European worda, which are certainly 
akin, with the Skt. vam {ndm-dni^i) ' to bend,' ' to iucline,' or evea 
with Skt. jam 'hold,' 'lift' (Pet. Diet.) as in Bopp ' 01.' s. v.jam, 
Benf. ii. 134, meet with great difficulties, the former from the mean- 
ing, the latter from the form of the words. Sonne ' Ztschr.' xii. 347 tL 
makes a new nitempt to unite vt'^u and ndm-dmi on the ground of 
81* the fuller account that has recently been given of the use of the Skt. 
word. He endeavours to find the intermediate notion iu xaOJiKtiv ' to 
come down to anything,' and attaches weight to ■ujta-nam with ace. 
'to fall to one's lot:' while Pictet ii. 17 following up a remark of 
Enhn's (' Ind. Stud.' 1. 338) seeks to reconcile them by the idea 
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' baiFeer la t^te pour pnitre.' The Zd. nim-ata ' gross ' might be con- 
Bidered to sopport the latter explanation, wjiile in all other cbbcb in 
Zd. as in Skt, the verb and the EahalantiTe nemanh^ndmaa denote 
'bowing,' 'honouring,' (also it is true ' aes alienum '). The Greek 
use cannot be eatiafactorily explained iu either the one or the other 
way. Cp. nlBo Pictet ii. 691 and Pott W. ii. 2, 193. — J. Grimm 
' Gescb.' 29 quotes some remarkable analogies for the connexion of 
the ideas ' fake ' and ' pasture.' — If we start from ' allot ' as the 
primary meaning (cp. Heinr, Schmidt ' Synon,' i. 333 f,), the spooinl 
applications are thus developed: (1) 'count up,' Herod. ai/ayiittaBm, 
numerut (for ntim-e-su-*, hence Osc. Mtmsieis) ; (2) 'to get aUotted 
to one's self,' hence ' take ' njitaSai, which also (as well as viiuai) means 
' to dwell,' and therefore induces us to mention here also the Lith. 
wima-s, quoted under No. 265 with a note of interrogation ; hence too 
in another way the words relating to pasturing, and again in a difier- 
ent way airovifuaSai ' to get gain by anytliing,' Litb, numa-s ; (3) ' to 
portion out,' ' suura caique tribuere,' whence vSiio-s ' order,' ' custom,' 
'ordinance,' A'umiior^ Nftirrio/j. Corseen's attempt (iV 439) to refer 
ir6no-t to rt. yra (No. 135) is quite unsuccessful : v6^o-t never meaos 
' judgement ' in a judicial sense, but ' custom,' ' style,' hence especially 
' style of music' dyopn-vofioi, yi/vouo-i^^at etc., are ' the orderers of the 
market,' etc. Aristotle had a true sense of the derivation of nSfios 
when he said ' Pol.' ii. p. 1326*, 29 : A wSfiot nijir t!s i(m koI ri,i> 

rivoitiar avaytaiav (urafiav tirai. vcfieiric Seems to have meant properly 

'reckoning to anyone,' tmpulalio, as Fulda ' Untersuch.' i, 161 makes 
prolialile. Hence n/uirifn/jcii ' I make a reckoning ' (in a bad sense), 
and the desiderative n/if o-o-iiu, i. e. vtia-Tt-aa (cp. i-ojidiu, vavriaa), — rtfiar 
is strictly a Graeco-Italic word in form and meaning. How prominent 
the notion of grassy ground shaded with trees still is in nemtie, is 
shown by passages like Horace 'Carm.' iii. 17, 9 ' eras foliis nemus 
mollis tempestas sternet ; ' here Hoflinann-Peerlkamp takes objection 
on this very point, that the wood cannot be strewn. But the posture 
can. — nuinmu-s, though the double m is the best established {Fleck- 
eiaen '60 Artikel ' 21), is probably liorrowed from the Kijio-t pre- 
served to us in the ' Heracl. Tables' (i. 122); there are also other 
proofs of its use in the sense ' money ' or ' coin ' (Meister ' Stud.' iv. 
440). Somewhat otherwise Corssen i'. 438. — Olr. ndmae (Z*. 255), 
origuially pres, part, has been compared by Stokes ' Corm. Transl.' p. 
125 with Golh. niman. He also compares (' Beitr,' viii. 337) with the 
Gk. M/i, the Gallic gloss naiito ' valle ' (cp. ibid. vi. 229), Cymr, nant 
■ valley.' On the other band Olr. nem ' heaven,' riemed ' sanctuary,' 
OGall. nemeton belongs to Skt. nam : cp, Windisch ■ Aualautges.' 
p. 223. 




432. Root V6C vi'O-fiat go, come, vi(r-<ro-/tat go, fStr-ro-r 
reaching, return. — Skt. rt. ntw (»irf*-e) anit« one- 
self to any one. sam-nas-e come to any one. 
OHG. nM-(, Goth. ga-nis-<tn (r<a^€trdai, tuM-jands 
<rtoT^p, OHG. nara nourishment. 

Knlrn 'Ztschr.'ii. 137, who explains the use ol mxe. — Af this form 
cxpluDS wia-vo~ftnt ID particalAT ^ wttr-ur-paA (Hj'rnrofuu is B, readinff 
81S now nnivenally rejected) with i for ( before the double consonant 
(cp. utA) and »rf(r-To-t, this comparison deserves to be preferred to 
ftttempta {Bopp ' Gl.' s. v. ni, Pott W. i. 576) of another kind, and 
aJeo becanee of its elmplicity to Senfey'fl analysis (i. 301). — Tlie 
proper name Sia-rtp, as far as form goes, might be well placed here, 
ae BOmething like ' Leader,' ' leader home ; ' i-p. however under No, 
287 b. - — It is natural \o derive from thia root also nu> * dwell ' (■ 
■rq-r, wairrd-m), eBpedaUf as fonns like t-raa-ao, i-*aa-0tj-r seem 
contain a <t belonging to the stem (Gratemonn 'Ztsdir.' xi, 33). As 
nivToi means ' return home,' so tavj-u might hare meant Eomething 
like ' 1 turn in,' ' come home,' Even foA-t, Aeol. tai-o-s ' temple,' i.e 
' bouEe of the God»,' might stand for wir-fo-i and (with Sonne 'Ztschr. 
350, xiii. 408) be connected here (cp. ttatt for tafaU). — Cp. Fick 
i'. 129, 'Leipz. Stud." i. 141 f.). In the ' Ri vista di HUlogia ' July 
1873, 1 hare further discusRed the remaikable derelopement of the 
meanings of Ibis root. Tbe fundamental conception is ' come,' * ar- 
rive,' taken cansatively ' to make to arrive,' ' come through,' ' re- 
coiver.' v6o-rcr-t has preserved the more general meaning in * 344, 
Soph. ' Phil.' 43, Eurip. ' I. A.' 966. There is much significance too 
in the meaning atoiamt i-^i ytCaiat (He:^ych.), i. e. the ' coming ' oi 
tbe sap into the plants, imariiia ' salutary herbs,' where we approach 
the German Ge-7ies-tijig 'recovery.' «m-To-t 'produce' {provmlttt) in 
grinding, EBtoaros ' patron of millers.' — ni-rfw-s I omit, because ot 
the equivalent Skt liiii-g, ni?<i-a, which is unexplained. 

433. cto-j (cffo-s) new, young, veo-r {vtio-i) fallow field, 
Pf-api-i young, freeh, new, vt-av, vfdv-ia-i, vi-a^ 
(contemptuous) youth, ce-oo-o-i-t young (animal), 
ve-oTT-ia nest, f(-o)(-/io-s new, v(-^p6-s fawn, 
v(-aTo-s novissimus (fern, f ^-Ttj the lowest string), 
vf-mrrri lately [Germ, jii,ngst\, vtt-atpa (fern.) 
inBma, vti-po-v (a\aTov (Hes.). 
Skt, ndva-8, miv-ja~s new, fresh, young. — Zd. n 
new. 
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Lat. novu~s, N^othiu-s, nov-ldu-s, nov-dli-a, nov-^tlu-a 
nov-dre, nov-er-ca, nu-nt-iu-g, de-nu-o, nw-per. — 
Oac. NHv-la, Nu-ceria. 

Goth, niit-ji-8 vfos, niuji-tha Katvor^s- 

Lith. na'A-je-s new, dim. nauj6-ka-s novice, ChSl. 
nov-U new. 

Olr. nite, Cymr. newydd novus (7?. 56, 887). 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 160, Benf. u. 61, Kuhn 'Ztachr.' ii. 266, J. 
Grimm ' Ztschr.' i. 433, Scbleich. ' KbI.' 125, Ebel ■ Beitr.' i. 160. — 
Perhaps from nw (No. 441). — The derivatives are developed from the 
etem by various formative suffixes in v, p, «. M^-pd-t is for wf(o)-pd-r, 
B by-form of vffap6-s (p. 587) ; from vt-aK, m-oic comes t'ta<r<r6-s = vtox- 
lo-t ; Lat. nov-ef'Ca ie, as it were, yiapixq ' Ztschr.' iv. 216 'the new 
(wife)' in a bad Benae. AacoU 'Ztsebr.' jdi. 320 quotes an analogy 
from Modem Fcrsian, where cn-ler, literally ' the other,' denotes the 
stepfather and father- iu-law. nu-ntfu-* (Old Lat. tzmtnfiua) Bergk. ex- 
plains (' ZtBch. f. d. Alterthsw.' 1 855 p. 300) as novi-vent-iu'i, Corssen 
i'. 51 as 7tovent-iu-» from a postulated 'novere.—via-ros, vtlatpa Ebel 
' Ztschr.' vi. 206, aud Fick • Bezz. Beiti-.' i. 336 wish to separate from 
theao words aud to connect with the Skt, ni ' downwards ' (Germ. 31 
jiieder). But Tumasimus, which no one cau separate from noviLs, 
means 'the last ' in just this sense, e. g. novuiijna cavda (Ovid), as 
conversely viarov means also the 'latest' in time. A rare super- 
lative iiioTo-tr=Skt. ndviahlkaa is quoted by Hesych., to whicli belong 

vtiurrait nvXaic, Talc iipaiTait fol nXtiiraiait and the Tbeban gato N^irnt 

(Lobeck ' Proleg.' 398, G. Hermann ad Eurip. Fhoen. 1155) prob- 
ably for Neural with a Boeotian assimilation of err to it. — On Cymr. 
netoydd =Bkt, Tidvja-s cp. what is adduced by Rhya ' Bev. Celt.' 
ii. 115. 

434. vivpo-v sinew, cord, vtvp-d bow-string, harp-string. 

^Lat. ner-vus, nerv-iae gutstrings, neriH>su-s. — 

OHG. a)tar-a, snar-akJia, snuor laqueua, nar-iva 

scar [Germ. Narbe\ and fibulatura, OSax. nar-u 

anguatus, ON. njorv-a artare. — Lith. n(ir-a-a joint 

in the body, ner-'tb inf. n^r-ti to thread a needle, 

nar-inib make a noose. 

Benf. i. 292, Pott. i. 230, W. i. 380 where we fiod figuring onc« 

more that unhappy neavod, Irom Gell. xx. 1, which is found in no 

MS. (ScLoll ' XII tabb.' p. 122). Kuhn ' Ztschr.' i. 515. —From the 

Lithuanian especially we may assume mar as the root, hence with a 

sufRx i-a the Indo-Germ. mar-v-aa, Lat. mr-vu-t, with metathesia 



Mvpo-v. — The Skt. and-ju-t ' tendon,' ' bow-string,' nianm * 
fna, fjiduare- ' sinew,' • gut,' aro, as it appears, more remotely con- 
nected.— Cp. No. 436. 

435. vf<fip6-! kidney, ct0p('-5(o-j, vf^pt-Ttj-s of the kidneys, 

— OHG. niero kidney. — Olr. dru, Cymr. aren 

kidney. 

Benf. ii. 50. ^ The origin is altogether obscure : a 6 correeponding 

to the tj) must have fallen out after the i in German. — Fick i*. 648, 

who adds also nebrundtne*. Lat nefrundin^ ' testicuU,' or ' reaes ' 

quoted by Festus p. 162. — Olr. dru comes from a stem 'ahhran, 

WindJBch ' AuBlautsges.' p. 268, cp. Stokes ' Beitr." viii. 338. 

436. Root v€ vi-to, vrj-O-a spin, vrj-fta yard, thread, yij- 
t7t-s spinning, vij-rpo-v spinning wheel. 
Lftt. ne-o, tte-meti, ne-lu-s. 

OHO. nd-an, nd-dala, Ooth. n^llila paipis, na-ti net. 

Olr. snd-tlie filum, andfhat needle, OCymr, notuid 

acua, Com. snod vitta, noden filum. 

f Pott W. iii. 920, Benf. ii. 181, Bopp ' QL,' Stokes 'Ir. Gl." 817, 

t *Oonn. Trans.' p. 115. — AU four add Skt. nah = fieetere, wlu'ch 

I makes some of its forms from nadh. Tliia nadh may indeed be closely 

1 connected with yijS-ai. But in vt we have a shorter stem-form, which 

1 deviates from the Skt. This is the opinion of Loo Meyer ' Ztschr.' 

I viii. 260, Piotet ii. 158. The Ir. sridlhe would induce us to consider 

I aan, ana as the root, and to assume a connexion with No. 434 ; cp. 

I Joh. Schmidt ' ZlEchr.' xxiii. 276, the form tmn, = nebat (Bergk ' Lyr.*' 

j p. 1333), given in the '£. K.' also points to the loss of a couEoQaiit 

|| before r. — ^Pictet ii. G12 is probably right iu referring lo this rt. 

I M-a ' heap up,' intens. mj-m'-o), with the derived rrj-i-a, for these verba 

are used especially of the building up of the funeral pile (irvpav tt^mu), 

and the skilful arrangement of the logs across each other is not farther 

317 I'emoved from the primary notion of binding than B«fi-« is from 9*-«o 

(No. 264). On the very ancient custom of constructing such funeral 

piles (Caesar ' B. Oall.' vi. 16 ' immani magnitudine, contexta vimi- 

nibus ') Pjctet, following Jac. Grimm. ' Ueber das Verbrennea der 

Lei chen,' quotes abundant authorities, [snod = ' ^itta ' is given as AS. 

, in Wright's ' Vocabularies ' i. 74 col. 2.] 

L437. VT]- negative prefix {vT]-KfpS-^s, i'T}-(d)yffi-[7}). — Skt; 
na (Ved. nd) not, no (iia-ti) and not, ned (na-id) 
lest. Zd. na not. — Lat. ne- {ne-/as), -nel, m- 
(ni-mirum, ni-si), ne, n-oenu-m, noenu, non. — Qofli. 
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m' 01/, fi^, ni-li oirSe, niba fi fiij, OHG, ne, nein. — 

ChSl. ne ot), /irj, iie-ie ij after comparatives, Lith. 
ni not, nei also not, aa it were. — Olr. ni non, ne, 
ma-ni si non, ca-ni nonne, nd, ndch non in de- 
pendent and relative sentences, naicc no {Z\ 
739 ff.). 
Bopp. ' Vgl. Gr.' ii. 178, Pott i'. 106, Beat. ii. 45. — According to 
Bopp the pronomiual stem ma underlies tbese words, though it occurs 
elsewhere with a, force hy no ineana oegative (cp. vat =: Laf. nae 
[ne, RitBchl 'Proll. ad Trin.' p. 97] 'yes,' k? 'indeed.'). The same 
nasal apj^ars aa a negative in di- (No. 420). It eeeniB to me uneafe 
to separata the Lat. ne (nei, ni) from the interrogative ne and to 
connect it with m^- For n-oentt-m, i.e. ne-oenu-m (cp. No. 445), and 
its identity with neiis cp. Grimm ' Gr.' iii, 745, Lachra, ad Lucret. 
149. — It is worth while noticing the comparative usage of this 
HjUahle in the Vedas, where na very often means 'aa ' (cp. Lith. nei), 
A confirmatton of the proverb ' omnia compamtio claudicat ' from the 
history of language. — Cp. ' Ztschr,' vi. 309, Corasen i'. 786. 

438. c^irtra duck. — Lat ana{t)-s. — OHG. anut [Germ. 

Elite, AS. ened, whence drake, cp. Qeua, £nteric/i\. 

— Lith. dnti-s. 
Pott i. 199, Bcuf. ii. 54, Fick P. 488. — It is Batural to suppose a 
connexion with vfi^-a ' swim ' (No. 443), but thia would separate the 
Greek word from those in the kindred languages. Because of the 
t in three families of speech I prefer to deiive v^aira from in/r-ia, bo 
that in)T corresponda to tlie Lat. stem anal, and la is considered 
as an added feminine BufRx. The primary form would thus be 
anat-ja. The loss of initiul vowels, elaewhere unusual in Greek, 
is perhaps to be explained from a reEembtance to vi]j(a found by 
' popular etymology.' The Skt. ati-i, the name for another water- 
fowl (Fictet i. 393) if identical, muet have changed an into &, cp. 
yd'-(«r(No. 423 b). 

439. Root vir, vip vi(-<ii (fut. vt-^m), viir-T-<o moisten, wash, 

X^p-i'L^-a (ace.) water for washing the hands, 
pijT-Tpo-v water for washing. 
Skt. ni^ (ne-nej-mi, by-form niiiff) purify, wash 

away, ava-neg-ana-m water for washing. 
Olr. nig-im I wash. 
Bopp. ' Gl.,' Pott W. iii. 494, Sovelsberg ' Quaestiones Lexicalea ' 
p. G7. Schleidier ' Zur vergl. Sprachengeschichte ' p. 56. Cp. p. 
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671. Benf. iL 53, Max MOller ' ZtEchr.' iv. 365. The pretoided 
Aeolic by-form i-iirira (i^in quoted by the latter) which could not be 
derived from rt. ny, has little support, according to Ahrens ' AeoL' 
41, — Cp. No. 440. — ^Tbere ib a trace of a o once preaeut in onin- 
fojTo K 572, according to Runipf Juhna Jabrb," 1866 p. 75 (1).^ 
SIS Otber Irish forms unmiatakcably show the root-fonn nag : ro eaoin- 
fiagair 'be washed,' fo-nejiaig 'he purified* (inf. yw-necA), do-Jb^mieh, 
•nug 'abluo,' ' lavo,' cp. ' Ztschr.' xjtiii. 211, 

440. vi^a (ace.) snow, vi<p-d{S)-i anow-fiake, i'i0-(i-fr-s ] 

snowstorm, vftip-fi (^-i^-tt) it snowa. 
Zd. ^nizli to snow. 
Lat. ning-i-t, ningu-i-t : aubst. ningu-i-3, nix (at. 

for nigv). 
Ooth. snaivs, OHG. an&) snow, sniwic ningit. 
Lith. mlg-ti, aning-ti to snow, sneg-as, ChSl. tn^g-it 

snow, Litb. gnaig-ald, snow-flake. 
Olr, snigis dep. snigeMar stillavit, snechiu eoow. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' B, V. enu, Benf. ii. 64, Suhleich. ' Ksl.' 137, Kuhn 
' ZtEchr.' ii. 263. — Bopp (cp. Pictet i. 93) considers snu (k 
443) as the root, bot there are still many objections to this. 
Qexion vritb No. 439 is suggested by Mea viffa- x<^>^ ""^ *("i'"i''t to 
which Fhotius and Siiidas add iv Spa's- ^^ might start with anigh, 
whence Skt. niih ' to be damp,' s^ieh-a-t ' oil,' quoted already by 
Benfey. Cp. p, 482. Homer'a oydivi^o-c also points to sn. But 
No. 439 presumes snig aa the primary form, vilipti ia the mora 
approved apelling. confirmed by Herodian (ii. 534). Joh. Schmidt 
' Voc' i. 1 34. — The n strengthens the atem in Latin as in Lithuanian. 
ninguei Lucr. vi. 736, Corssen 'Beitr.' 55. — The perf. ro anuttcA fijr 
ttaiuxig points to an Irish root-form ma<}. Cp. ' Ztacbr,' xxiii. 215, 
Stokes ' Beitr.' vii, 11, 39. 

441. vt, viz-v-i, vvv now. — Skt. mi, nu now, nvnadm 

at present, certainly. Zd. nil just, exactly. — 
Lat, nii-diug, num, nun-c. — Goth. OHG. nu. — 
ChSl, nyn& cCc, — Olr. nu, no. 

Bopp ' Ql.,' Max Schmidt ' De prouom. Gr. et Lat.' p, 97, Schleich. 
' Ksl.' 125. — Pott t'. 106 compares with viv only the num used In 
etiamr^um, but breaks up the interrogative into wa-wm and derives It 
from the negative and the indefinite occurring in um-quara and 
identical with cunt. As the interrogative -Tta in Latin ia post- 
jKisitive, while the transition from an asseveration referring to the 
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preeeni to on in'teiTogation is eaay, it looks to me more probable that 
the interrogative mim is identiciil with the other, and differs from 
nunc only bb turn from tun-e. So Ebel ' Ztechr.' vi. 207, Corsaen 
' Beitr.' 291. In nv-diu-g (cp. No. 269) we have the shorteet form 
of the stem. — The connexion of this pronominal stem with No. 433 
ie made probable especially by the Skt. nu-lana-a or nH-lna-s 'new,' 
' of the day,' ' yonng '— cp. diu-linu-s. — Ir, nu, no ia an' untranslate- 
ahle verbal particle, which is pressed especially to the present 
(Z\ 411). 

442. Root vu vfS-ai nod, beckon, incline, vtv-fia nod, vfv- 

a-i-s nodding, inclination, viv-a-rd^-ai, vv-indQa 
nod, sleep, vvirra\o-i sleepy. 
Lat. nu-o, nii-ment nH-tti-s. 
Pott W. i. 669, Benf. ii. 182. Fick i'. 652, who quotes the rare 
Skt. nu [ndve) ' go,' cans. ' move,' ' set aside,' in composition ' turn.' 
Cp. Corsaen i'. 83. Co-niv-e-re will have to be diecuaaed at p. 697. 

443. Root vv, cvu. (1) vf-ti) (aor. ^-ceuir-a} swim, ytv-ffi-s 319 

swimming, i-ev-tr-TiJp diver (Hesych.). ^(2) pd-w 

(Homer, vaim) flow, di-va-o-^ (vSara. dfvdovTa) 

ever flowing. 
Skt. rt. snu [andii-mi) cause to flow out, snav-a-a 

(aubst.) a flowing, snu-ta-s (adj.) flowing, rt. »nd 

(ana-mi) bathe, wash. Boat (trans.). 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott ii'. 285, W. i. 372, Benf. ii. 63, Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 
263, Pick i'. 828 f. — mia is quoted as the Aeol. present (Ahrens 36). 
— From the rt. snu are defived a great number of forms with the 
fundamental notion of ' flowing,' ' swimming ; ' ao probably No. 430, 
perhaps No. 440, according to Corssen ' Nachtr,' 293 Lat. ni(-/m; 'she 
who makes to flow ' {!), with expaCBive dental suffii OHQ. gn(l-s-an 
' emungere,' whence Germ, Schnaitse ' snout,' with a guttural suffix the 
equivalent Llth. snii-k-i'g, with p Lith. 8iny-^-»s-ti, Germ, gehiuiu-h-en 
etc. — For the double initial consonant tnto-v 4 11. the reading of 
AristarchuB, is of importance (fiiai rmc Korh n-oAtic rrixorr). — On the 
other hand No-To-r, the ' moist south-west wind,' may he explained better 
from the rt. ana as inJ-To-c from rt. jm, (No. 371); further derivatives 
are v6-i-u>-s 'moist,* m-r-i'a 'moisture.' ' rain,' ro-^-tp6-t ' wet,' to-r-ifdii 
' to wet,' m-T-fiv ' drop.' To these belong Lat. 7id-re, jia-W-re, With 
Goth, nat-jati ' wet,' and all that belongs to this form, we cannot at 
most assume more than an affinity with the unexpanded root, for Goth. 
t points to an Indo-Gf rm, d. Zd. fwJif ' wash ' doea not suit either, for 
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itad eeems to have arisen from dh. — I leave uncertain tOso lA-pa 'flnid,' 
'apring,' ya-p6-c 'fi owing, 'whence Njjp-(u-r, and tii-ta(i)-t,iiaa^ovf ptimit 
Hesych, vfj-x-io for (rnj-jf-u is related to to-», as aiiij-x-v to ir/jd-v, 

^-X-«to+ii-oi,^u-«i. Perhaps *^-D-o-c(Nniij-t) t^.^aaaAo-t cmAirrtrri-t, 
Ion. Xofir and Att. Xflfit) in for «j-«io-r (for a = aiT Battmann 'A. G.' J. 
85), but not, an Bopp conjectures, from Skt. naia ' rose ;' for although 
'promontories' arc called 'noeee' (Lanye'ttM.etc., MvKdkrj), and althou^ 
Cic. 'de Legg.' iii. 5 6 says of an island ' hoc quasi rorlro finditor R4 
brenus,' yet we liad rather consider inlands as ' the swimincrs ' than Mfc] 
'the noses ' of the Bea. Otherwise Windisch ' Ztschr.' jutil. 274. — On 
the other liand it cannot be decided whether niu (impf. vaiov' they ran 
over' i 222) belongs to rt. ma or snu, especially as Hesych. gives the 
by-form mini- pin, 0\vfi. This is the reaeon why I put both roots 
together here. — The rt. stia is preserved unaltered in the Umbr. -tna-ta 
(neut. pi.) a-jma-(a (A. and K. 'Umbr.' ii. 374). Corssen i'. 434 
adds the Umbrian river A'ar, — To the rt. »na we may also trace the 
Irieh forms ro gno ' I swam,' witi) the inflexion of the A-praet. fv 
*nau»-(s)a (L. U. 408; 114b.) Inf. inim'to swim,' *nanwicA'cork-oak/ 
' Jr. Gloss.' 391 (cp. Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 338) : witli Lat. nalrix w* 
may compare Ir. ruUhir, gen. nalhraclt ' serpent,' 7?. 259. 

444. vv6-i (for awa6-i) daughter-in-law. — Skt. anuaht 

(for snusa). — Lat. nuru-s (for gn^iaus). — OHQi 

anur, AS, snor. — ChSl. snitaha (snociia, st/nocha). 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W.ii. 2, 478, Schleiuh. ' Ksl.' 138. — The by-form 

;0 /n^c quoted in many lexicons rests exclusively on the reading lyvt^. 

in two MSS. of Pollux iii. 32, where Bekker reads m6r with th« 

concurrence of Lobeck (' Elem.' i. 144). — ChSl. cA regularly = ». 

The Indo-Oermanic primitive form is therefore gnusa, which has h 

regarded hy some Fcbolars, as hy Pictet ii. 372, as contracted from 

minu-ta, and derived from the Skt. svnu-B 'son,' with the sense of the 

' Siihnerin ' common in the Black Forest. — On the further uee for 

' bride,' ' girl ' cp. Ilaupt ' Opusc." ii. 402. 

444 b. ProDominal st. vw, vm va-tf. — Skt. nnu (Zd. ndjl] 
ace. dat. gen. dual, na-s ace. pi. of the pronoaji 
of the first person. — Lat. no-s, no-hi-s. — CfaS£ 
na Btem of the dual and plural of the pronooli 
of the first person. — Olr. ni nos, cechlar nathoi 
(gen. dn.) uterque nostrum ; Cymr. ni, ny nos, 
Bopp'Vergl. Or.' i. 114, etc. — Perhaps na has originated from IM 
(No. 460). — Beeide Olr. ni a form sni, like Cymr, cAwi (cfiw s 
primitive «'), Olr, et-m ' your,' beside Lat. vOe (Z'. 326, 370), 
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444 c. vai-To-v, vm-ro-f back, vm-T-io-^, va-rta-io-i in the 

back, pa}-T-i^up to turn backwards, p6-tT-<pi(v) 

away, separated, vo-<T-^l-((iTOa.L to turn one's 

Belf away. — Lat. na-tea. 

Pauli ' Koqjertlieile ■ H.— 'Studien' i. 1, 257, i. 2, 298.— 

Diidorkin ' Ol.' 2480. — The root-aylluble is ™, «o, Lat. iia, tbe suffix 

in Gk. TO, ia Let. fi. In v6-u-^i probably i has fallen out and tr arisen 

Irom T, the latter as in n-^u, dual of tlie Btem tva, bo that vdcn^ ^ 

nalihut. — A connexion with Bkt. nnm * bend,' part. )*a-(rf-s ' bent ' 

(cp. No. 431) 18 probable. Fick i'. 649. 

445. oiv6-s otv^ one. — OLat. oino-s, Lat. unu-s, ■uiiV-o(n), 

uni-cu-s. — Goth. ain-B eh, fiovos, aina-ka fiovo- 
yeyijs. — OPruBS. aln-a one. — Olr. oin unus, ointu 
(gen. ointad) unitas, Cymr,, Com., Arem. wn one- 
Pott i. 123, W. i. 618, Bopp ' Vgl. Gr." ii. 56, who quotes Sror as a 
word for the ' ace ' on dice. But this rerta only on a false reading iu 
Pollux ix. 95, — Di'ivv Kcil oii^v was the phrase in Oreek for a throw 
at dice, which was aleo called x'os. Pollux vii. 204 explaiiiB the 
name in these words tart hi oinj vapa role 'luiri fjovdc. With this Hesycli. 
agrees ; olnitiv- ri nowif*!!' attti y\m<Tt7av, oJvuvto' — from the desiderative 
oJKtei, cp. ^Dwiu, To^u — fiorripti, like oiwtra (lb.) from oior. Cp. Lobeck 
'El.' i, 43. -^ The stem aiVio for 'unity' is proved thus to be a 
common European form. ITie Skt. l/ca-g, the Zd. ae-va are other 
extenaioM of the same stem ai. a?-va is probably equal to the Gk. 
oTo-t (cp, Cjpr. oifo-i : Deecke-Siegismund 'Stud.' \'\\. 253), for in the 
accQBative form fiyum or Ctm it comes very close to it in form, and 
also in meaning in iia signification of * alone ' which it bears, as well 
as that of 'one.' Cp. No. 599, Corssen i'. 387. — une-ia (old oruna) 
Corssen ii. 187 connects not with thiH group, but with o.(m-t ' mass.' 
Tlie old ie no objection to the derivation from otnu-« as we see from 
eoravrnint by the aide of cwmre, curare. 

446. 6vo-fia{T) name (Aeol. Smfia, Ion. oSvofia), dv-a>vv- 

fio-s, vaiintiiv-o-s nameless, ivofiaivto, 6vofid((o 

name. 
Skt. nd'ma{n) name, nama adv. by name, namely, ssi 

perchance. — ^Zd. nartutn, Armen, anwan name. 
Lat. no-men, nomin-d-re, nun-cupare. — Umbr. nume, 

nome {AbA. nomn-e). 
Goth, na-md gen, na-min-s ^vajxa, namn-jan, ga- 

namn-jan ovo fidgety. 
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ChSl. i-m^ Svofta. ime»-ofa-ti 6yO(ti^ftv. 
Olr. ainin (nom. pi. anmann) Domen, ainmn-iff-thcr 
nonunatur, Cymr, enw nomen (Z*. 115). 

Bopp '01.,' Benf. iL 144, Fick i*. 68. — Certain aa it is Uiat the 
irordB quoted belong to e»cfa other, it is difficnlt to explain how the; 
originated. FreTiously I agreed with my predecessors in deriving 
them from the root gna (yw.) ' recognjte ' (so ' Pet. Diet.' Qraesraann). 
Bat against this view serious objections have been made, firet by Pott 
(W. L 53), and then with greater decisiveneBa by IVindisch ' Ztschr.' 
xxi. 422, and Joh. Schmidt xxiii. 268. The latter aaBumes a prinutiTB 
form an-vtan with the secondary forma anro-man, na-tnan, nd-man. 
With the older explanation the Ioes of tfae g caoses difficulties, for 
this finds its analogies only in Latin and Greek : with the more recent 
explanation we can accouut for the Indo-Iranic, Armenian, Teutonic, 
Slaronic, and Keltic, but the Lot. co-gno-taen, a-yno-iTien, i-gno-tnitiia 
remain quite nuintelligible, for, in spite of the close kinship in mean- 
ing with nomen, we should have to take them as late imitative fonna 
from gTto-teo; and it would be difficult to explain the Ionic oSr^ia 
(♦ Avupa rests upon a bad reading in Theocr. v. 13), while it is more 
easily explained from t^ne-na with s prothetic o (*o-^no-ma). Besides 
with the new view there is a complete lack of an etymon, while 
the old seemed to explain ' name ' very simply as ' means of knowing ' 
Aennseif/mi). — In defence of the old explanation it may be suggested 
perhaps, that even in the period of united life, Tiaman was formed by 
the aide of gna-man, that only the Graeco-Italians took with them 
gna-vmn into their home, and transformed it in their own fashion, 
so tliat the loss of the g came in much later with them, that in all 
the other nations lui-man either remained unchanged, or was metathe- 
sised into an-man at a time when all consciousness of ati initial g 
bod long been lost. The quantity of the Btem-syUable was governed 
by the very diverse OBalugies of the neuter words in man (Gk. |io-^) 
in the individual languages. — omfm agrees with do/ui, n-itfui, A/io. — 
For the devclopemeut of meaning we may notice the similar usage 
of the Sht. naman (e. g. drjam ndman) and the Lat. and Umbr. ndmen 
(e. g. iiUmen lalinum) for all that is called Aryan, or Latin ("Pet. Diet.,' 
Grassmann, DarmeHteter ' M^m.' ii. 396). — The sj-ncope usual in Skt, 
for certain forms (e. g. gen. ftdmn-as) reappears both in the Umbr. dat. 
no7nTi-«aud in the Gk. vamima-t, i.e. tTj-onz/uu^o-c, which, like drofioint, 
points to the stem without the appended r. — The Irish primar^f 
form ananuin is identical with the Ok. oi/ofum in uropai>w. Nom. plur, 
anmann with »» at the end of the stem, m always in the plutsl a) 
neuters in -man (Z*. 268). 
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447. Svv^ (at, 6-vvx) ^^i^i claw. — Skt. itakhd-s, nakh6-m 

nail, claw. — Lat, unguis. — Goth, ga-nagl-jan 
irpoffrjXoCv, OHO. nag-al. — Litb. ndg-a-s, ChSl, 822 
nogil-tX noil, claw. — Olr. inga {dat. pi. itign-ib), 
OCymr. eguin unguis (Z^ 267, 826). 
Bopp 'Gl,,' Pott W. iii. 107, Benf. i. 124, ii. 23, Stokes ' Ir.GI." p. 
150,'Ztflclir.' ii. 336, MiltloB. ' Lex.' 454.— Lobeck 'Elem.' i. 84 con- 
jectures from a purely Greek standpoiat a counexioD with vivim 
'Bcratch,' 'pierce,' ' strike : ' for which Fick i'. 124 bringB forward 
analogies irom various languages, including OHO. nagan, though 
this differs in the vowel. Cp. ncrira ' nieta." The word for nail is 
very ancient, but it appears with different sufHxes ; Skt. kh here 
stands for an earlier gk. The relation of ungui-a to Skt. tiaihd-g is 
like that of umbilicti-s to Skt. ndbhi-g (No. 403). The root is nagh, by 
metathesis angh ; hence Wtndisch ' Ztschr.' sxii. 274 rightly places 
here Skt. dagh-ri-s, ^hri-a and CliSl. noga 'foot.' Also Walter ' Ztachr.' 
xi. 435 is right in saying that the Greek u is inserted (cp. p. 730). My 
earlier view that the o of SniJ was prothetic, breaks down upon Lat, 
w, fpr Latin has no tendency to protheais. 

448. alfo-; price of purchase, ufij purchase, mvi-o-fiai 

buy. — Skt. vasud-s price of purchase, vaand-m 

reward, vaana-jd-mi I bargain, — Lat. veiiii-m, ven- 

eo, ven-do. — ChSl. vhi-i-ti vendere, vin-o doa. 

Pott W. ii. 2, 140, Benf. i. 313, Schleich. 'KbI." 135, Ehel 'Ztschr.' 

iv. 166. — There are traces of the initial consonant in the augment 

(('-Bwiu-fuii'). — There is some doubt about the Slav, words expressed 

by Mikl. ' Les.' — BrSal ' M6m.' ii. 319 adds vin-dex and explains it 

' qui declare donner caution ' (cp. ju-dex), 



Greek /i eorreaponda to an Indo-Gennanie ni, preserved alao 
in all the other languages. 

449. ifia (Dor. Sftd) at the same time, 6/i6-s united, to- 
gether, 6fiov together {6fi6-dty, 6fi6-<r(), 6fto-io-^ 
like, d/ioi-io-s levelling, 6fia-X6-s level, like. 
Skt. 3aJi>d-3 even, like, samd-m (adv.) together, aamd 
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in like manner, through the midst. — Zd. hama 
the same, the like. 
Lat. aim-ili-s, sim-ul, aimul-td(t)-s, sitnul-a-re, OLat. 

simitu. 
Goth. OHO, sama idem, Goth, sam-ana, OHG. Taiwan, 
sisamane together, Goth, aamath, OUG. satnet to- 
gether, eimul. 
ChSl. aamU ipse, solus. 

Olr. Bom in the 3 pera. ipso {ZK 326), aamail simili- 
tudo, samlaim comparo, int-(a)atnail imitatio, 
co-smail similis ; Cymr. hafal similis. 
Bopp 'Gl.' — The Doric 3iia, digputedby Kisaling 'Ztschr.' xvii. 200, 
but admitted p. 217,is (juite estabtisfied e.g. Pind. 'Pjth.' iii. 36, 
Theocr. ix. 4 (Abrens ' Dor.' 34, 372) : the only queatiou is whether 
it ought to be written with i aabscript, as Lentz maintainE on Herodisn 
i. 489. It would Heem to me hardly explicable tliat a form i^ 
really in use, phould be shortened into ^a (cp. iipv<fia and ipvipa). The 
Aeol. spir. lenis and v are seen in ofiu-Bit. — For Siioiios, which it 
distinct from ofioio-t, Dtiderl. ' QV lOGl.^nimnl : iimUt-a = fiietJ 
{faculrla-s) : faetli-s ; both correspoud in the suiliT to the Qh. SfuAit, 
One explanation of gimitu (for gimitia) is attempted by Ebel 'Ztschr.' 
V. 240, another by Coreaen ' Beitr." 23. — The Olr. ajid OQymr. 
particle rtww? ' eicut ' {Z\ 733) is without the initial ». — There is 
probably a connexion with the prefixes A, d, 6 io be discnsaed ander 
No, 598, and with No. 453. 

449 b. dfid-a> mow, gather, ^/hj-to-s harvest, d/itj-To-t 
time of harvest, dfiaXXa (dfidXr)) sheaf. 

Lat. me-C-o, mea-si-a, mes-sor. 

OHG. md-j-an, AS. mdv-eii mow, OHG. md-dari 
mower, MHG. mdt (n.) mowing, [-maf/i]. 

Olr. meilhel a party of reapers, meitliUoir measor, 
OCymr, anter-vietelic semiputata. Com, midit 



Leo Meyer ' Ztachr.' viii. 2G1, Pictet ii. 101, Stokea ' Comi. TraMh' 
p. 107, 'Beitr.' iv, 408. — The fuiidaniental idea cannot have been 
that of ' cutting off,' for dfiai-, afmaBm mean rather ' gathering in ' 
(dfiii<rd/«wc ydXa (V TdKapouta i 247), — Then of d/iau varies in quantify 
from Homer and Hesiod onwards (cp. Herder ' De d vocali apud 
Homemm prodncta' Berlui 1876 p. 69). Thia prevents me from 
taking thia vowel as prothetic, as I did previously. I prefer to start 
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with Fick i'. 493, Oathoff ' Forsch.' i. 29, Joh. Schmidt ' ZtEclir.' xxiii. 
277 from a rt, am ' take,' ' grasp,' from which come 3>ui(o) ' Bicile,' 
' shovel,' 'roke,' a^i-t ' chamber-pot,' d>i->'i'a.i> ' eacrificial bowl,' d/i-apa 
' conduit,' ' canal,' perbapa ar-T\o-v ' bilge water,' dfi-dXij, SpakXa 
' sheaf,' Skt. dm-a-tra-m ' yeesel,' ' pitcher,' MHO. dme, 6me, ' awme,' 
' cask ' [OAniJ. By metatheaia ma la formed from thia, whence the 
words for mowing in Latin, Teutonic, and Keltic, 7ne-t-o, expanded 
by a, t (cp. ChSl. mttif ' verro'), and aUo ma-tula, ma-Ulla = a^!c. 
d/iar IB doubtless a. denomiuative from ^pij. — It is not improbable 
that Lat. em-tre, originally, and in compounds ' take,' Umbr. emantur 
= ' aumantur,' Olr. ar-fo-imim ' suBcipio ' (Z'. 883), Lith. im-it, ChSL 
im-a ' take ' are only phases of the aame root. 

450 and 451. d-fjui^-m (Find, dfuv-ai) change, d/ifi^-o-ftat 

reply, d(ifv-a-a-<T$ai.- diieifffirdai, Si.(\6ttv, y. 
ntpaKovairSai (Hesych.), irap-a/iti^-cLv pass 
by, dfioi^j^ change, exchange. 
Skt. miv (intu'd-ini) shove, move, kdma- 

mu-la-s moved with love. 
Lat. mov-eo, md-tu~s, mo-men-iu-n', mu-td-re, 

mu-luu-s. 
Lith. mau-ja, inf. mauti shove. 
' Pet, Diet.' under mtv, Fick i'. 726. Theee worda are diBcuBsed 
with very different resulto by Benfey ii. 33, 'Ztschr.' vii. 60, Pott 
W. i. 283, Duderl. ' Synon. u. Etym.' vi., Walter ' Ztschr.' xi. 429. — 
We may start most safely from a il. mav, whence come mov-eo, and 
with a prothetic d dfiiia, which do not differ from each other more 
than clu-eo and Ai-v. In miv and diuiffu ihe i appears ; cp. dtiia 
and vad {No. 298). For 3 as the representative of f p. 586, The 
Sicehc fioi-To-i (Hesych. Varro ' L. Lai.' v. 179), if we have the 
genuine form recorded, probably stands for ^oif-ro-i ; theu in md-luu-t 
(cp. mor-ttiu-t) and tnu-td-re points to oifi {cp. pru-dena, hu-hut). — 
All the uses of these words may be drawn from the fundamental idea 
of 'pushing,' 'pushing out of place.' For even the Greek words 
have by no means the general meaning of ' exchange,' but, especially 
in their intransitive usage, that of ' change of place ; ' tliia appears 

moat conspicuously in the middle aiul&iirSai (rniaiui^iaSai, avraiuidtaOai), 

' to thrust oneself in/ just aa in the frequentative mit-are the more 
pregnant meaning appears. — The Skt. rt. ma (nic) of opa-Tnaje' change,' 
ni-ma-ja-» ' exchange ' (aubst.), thoagh perhaps to be compared with 
me-d-re,^and more certainly with ChSI. vti-na fUTo^oKli, Lith. mat- 
na-3 'exchange' (subst.) wiainj?-(i ' exchange' (verb), can at most 




stand ID a more dislant relation, — Besides tliia, it now seems to me 
probable that tho words previously placed opart under No. 451i 
d'/ti-v-t) '\feep aff,' i-nC~i>o-ntu 'defend myself,' ri-^iu-t^nup 'defender' 
('Afiuvrat, 'AfiZvias), 3-^ura 'defence,' the Homeric fiu«r 'pretest' (/ilJiijjiri), 
pAraaSiu- irpo^curifttr^at [Alcaeus p. 86 Bergk], all came from the rt. 
wiu, originating in mav mip, with the modified meaning ' to push away,' 
'to thitiat off.' Cp. Aristophanea of Byzantium (p. 213 Nauck); 

a^iraa-eai rWirat no! aiTi ^jrlXov Toi) BUHl^ao-Au (SimoD. Ceus cd. Schueide- 

wiu fr. 115). — On the other hand tlie Latin words moe-nia, mu-ni-i 
(OLat, moiro-»), munire, cotn-muni-n ^ Oec. miiUd-kil, all come from 
rt. mi, preserved in Skt. wit {mi-no-li) ' strengthen,' ' found,' ' build,' 
mi-l ' post,' (cp, Lat. nie-la) and in Lat. ad-mi-ni-cula-Tn, so Fick i*. 
724, Osthoff ' Forsch.' i. 83 ff. — Much is taken differently by Fick 
i'. 722 f. 

452. Root Eiu (Fefi) lfi-i-4a (pf, ifi-ijfi-tKa} vomit, ffi-e-TO-s, 

tft-f-(Ti-s vomiting. 
Skt. rt. vam (vdm-a-mi) vomo, vam-ana~m, tjavi-a~ 

tku-8, vam-is vomitus. — Zd. vam vomere. 
Lat. vom-o, vovi-i-tus, vom-i-tio. 
ON. vom-a nauBea, aegritudo, vtema nauseAre. 
Lith. vem-j-u (inf. v4m-ti) vomo, vem-alai (pi.) vomit. 
Bopp ' Gi; Pott W. ii. 2, 222, Benf. i. 331, Pictet • Zt«chr.' v. 348. 
— It seema to me that Lat. vom-er ' ploughshare ' cannot be so safely 
15 compared as vin-ica ' acre.' — For the vowel of the middle syllable in 
tfi-t-To-t, Skt. vam-a-thu-s, and Lat. vom-i-lu-s cp. ' Greek Verb ' p. 
496. The difference of the radical vowel in Greek and Latin depends 
upon the inffuence of the v, which in Latin likes to be followed by o, 
— No traces of the f can be shown to exist in Greek itself. 

453. j)/ii-, ^^(-try-f, Lesb. gea. plur. a//ii<reO)i'. — Skt. *ami-, 

d-m-mi-a not half, complete, — Lat. semi-, semis. 
— OHG. saoii-half. 
Bopp ' 01.,' Pott ii'. 337, Benf. i. 389, Grimm ■ Gr.' ii. 553. — It is 
certainly right to take the stem lama (Zd. /wma ' like ' by the side 
oihamd) No. 449 as our starting point. From the idea 'like' that 
of the 'like parts'or 'halves' is developed very simply. — Thederived 
ibrm tfitt-av-t Bopp ' Vgl. Gr.' ii. 62 compares with Zend thri-s/iva 
' third part,' ace. thri-ahU-m : perhaps -iro ie for -ffo or <Tfi. — Stokea 
'Beitr.'iv. 408 pUces here OCymr. hantker ' dimidium ' {Z". 123), 
anIer-meUtie ' semiputata : ' in ' Beitr.' viii. 339 also the privative am- 
(Olr. am-reid 'iniciuns' Z\ 860, Cymr. af-rif 'innumerus' 893), 
though this has no initial h. 
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454, rjpifia fadv.) quietly, ^pe/ia-io-s quiet, jjpfft-la quiet, 

Tjptfji-i-io rest, am quiet, Tipffii(-to make quiet, 
dpdfiffai' ijavya^fiv (Hesych.), iprjii-o-i lonely, 
fpj]fi-ia lonelinees, ipij^-6-(i> make lonely, desert. 
Skt. rt. ram (rdm-e) trans, make firm, intrana. stand 
Btill, rest, be contented, vpa-ram come to rest, 
ram~d-s,rdm-ana-s loved one, -rdm-a pleaaure.— 
Zd. ram rest, rejoice, rdm-a ((.) rest, airi-ma (n.) 
loneliness. 
Goth, rim-is ^(TV)(ta. 

LitL. rdm-as rest, ram-il-a of gentle nature, Am-ti 
to be quiet, rdm-dy-ti to quiet. 
Bopp ' Q].,' Pott W. ii. 2, 217, Benf. ii. 10, Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' i. 
368. — The ftmdainental notion of comfortable rest evidently underlicB 
all these forme. I cunaot auppose that we have in the Gk. h the Skt. 
preposition a, because of tpifi-o-c, the t of which ie certainly no other 
than the «' of (puS-pd-t (No. 306), i.e. prothetic. — Leo Meyer 'Ztachr.' 
vi. 19 defends the derivation (previously advanced by Benfey) of the 
Homeric ruXtfiis, vaXtniat immediately from this root, hnt the a in 
that case looks strange, — As we find in Skt. besides ram the root ran 
{rdnali) with precisely similar meanings, Fick i'. 1 86 asaames a root ra, 
from which he derives Gk.f/io.[,?po-^i etc. Cp. part, ra-{a-a=«-/ia-Tc!-c, 
rd-ti-t ' rest,' ' pleasure,' ' intercourse ' with ipa-t. — These words are 
thoroughly discussed by Bmgman ' Ztschr.' xxiii, 587. 1 am not sure 
of anything more than the connexion of the words given in the test. 

455. Boot par {for pan.) /idcrv-ai knead, wipe, fidy-fia, fiay~ 

t(S)-s, pa.(-a dough, bread, ftay-tv-s baker, fidy- 

fipo-s cook, fidK-Tpa kneading-trough. 
Skt. »ia}i (mdlce) bruise, by-form mai'iH (Pet. Diet.). 
Lith. miiik-au, mank-szt-a-& knead, mlnk-nz-ta-s soft, 

loose, ChSl. m^k-a farina, m^kH-k'S, soft, mfk- 

nq-li moUescere. 
PottW. iii, 561, Fick i'. 707, Bugge 'Stud.' iv. 336. — I have 828 
tried to show in the ' Prooem. ind. lect. Kil.' 1857 p. vii. that ■ is 
hero the original final consonant of the root, and that hence came 
liavau from nax-ja, but tliat y is softened from k. Heeych. itaK-apta- 
pp&iux IK imiiou cai oX^itiui'. Perhaps mac-er-in as ' a kneaded 
day-wall,' ftiaixr-are ' to make soft ' are also related. The former re- 
minds us again of Hesych. iiru-i\a (cp. itdxtXoi)- ^payiiara, ipv^xucrn, 
fuiy-upo-s is from an older *itay-apa-t, like irmpot from irapo-s, ompo-t 
from orap. — There is some prohahilily in Schwabe's conjecture 
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(' Demin.' p. 98), tliat titd-la, whow dinuoutive maxilla sbows tliAt x 

has been lost before I (Corsscu i^. G42), belongs to pana-ui, and thus 
denotes the organ ' quod ciboa depsit ac aubigit.' 

456. Boot iiaEi [laS-apo-^ atreammg, dissolved, fiaS-d-a 

dissolve, fiatr-To-s breast, [ta(6-^ nipple (1). — Lat. 

mad-e-o, mad-i-du-s, mad-e-sc-o, made-facio, md- 

nare (i). 
Pott i". 109, Beuf. i. 614, Fick i', 711. — The use of tbo rt. luiH 
for the falling off of the hair is espliiined from Uio similar use of 
the La(. dffluere, for just as fnUing hair is called Je/lueittes or defim 
cnpiUi, HO iiaiar means ' to be bald,' iiaSi(nr ' to make bald,' fiallav Xiiov 
(Heaych.). — In Skt. the root taad (mdd-a-mi mdd-jd-mi) taeane ' to be 
drunk,' m^-a-a ' driuikenoeBB,' also 'pride,' 'joy,' and ' ^acuui qni 
elephautis tempore quo coitnm appetuut e temporibos effluit,' mat-la-i 
'drunken,' which Benf. compares with the fiiinilar meaning- of tnad'i- 
dtt-» {also mar-i-du-g Loewe ' Prodr.' 353). In Petronius malu-a has 
the same meaning. — It Geems very probable that md-na-Tt originated 
in mad-na-re as the denominative of a lost * md-nu-g mad-nu-s. But 
also the Gk. fxoKC-c ' rarus ' (jiara't rpix't the result of Maiar) comes very 
near. — Cp. root fivi No. 479, and fj«C«a, nfiiia p. 662. 

457. fiaX-aKo-i, fiaX-d-aKo-s soft, d-fia\6-i tender, jSXij- 
X-p6-s d-jSXi7-;(-pd-r soft, weak, ^\d^ weak, 
cowaidly, fid\-6-t) Hesych. fif-fiaXay-fiivoi KT]p6?, 
ficc\v-i, fiwXvpo-s feeble, lazy. 

Lat. moUi-3, molH-tie-s, molllre. 

OHG. mar-awi, mar-o mellow, tender, murtvl 
mellow [m*r6e], weak. 
Benf. i. 503, where Skt. ntld{riilii-ja-mi) 'fade' is also compared. Pott 
■W. i. 595, ii. 1, 543, Froehde 'Ztschr.' axii, 260. — We rauBt start 
from a rt. tnal (by-form mar), from which with a prothetic a came 
a-fioK-o-c, d-$\ri-x-p6-t,to the latterof which words (SAaf forms an inter- 
mediate step. We may add hat. mal-tdt 'moUes' (Lucil. ap. Noo. 
259), and also iioX-ko-v /uAiudp, /idk-Kta- laicuc !xa Heaych., fiaXn-fn-i' 
>[ KpijTts Heeych. — fiwX-u-c ia completttjy identical in sound and 
meaning with moiUs (for mol-vi-a) and OHG. mur-vn, 'mol-vi-: 
liio>i.-v=.Unui : Tov-v. ^uXvE is explained by Spadit, vaSpui, iiuXirtpat by 
ttp^XvTtpot, liokitiv by npaiyiiy, i.e. mollire, and is also used of the 
mollifying of ' wounds ' and the ' softening of the flesh.' Karafiv^CytDOai 
is commonly applied to the gradual disappearance of a sore. — Perhaps 
niiti-ier (cp. pjAuvli) is really = ma/^ior, [ike SfiKinpai yvyaUn. So 
already Isidorus. — There is no direct connexion, ae Corasen ' Beitr.' 
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323 assumed, with mpi-ii-i ' soft,' ' tender,' which belongB to the rt. 
mai-d ' crush,' * rub away,' and goes along with Lat. morde-re (Zd. 
tnared 'bite'), and as Ebel 'ZtaoUr.' vii. 226 i-ecoguized, with 8i 
d-fwXBu'WU'. ' break,' 'weaken' (No. 255 b). ^ On the other hjind 
d-/igXu-i, for •d-fiXv-t, has come from the same root with syncope of the 
rsdical vowel. The notions ' weak,' ' dull,' ' stupid ' are closely akin. 
— OHO. maraud reminds us of the Olr. marb ' dead : ' cp. No. 466. 

458. fidp-i/a-fiai {ii6p-va-fiai Heaych.) fight. — Sbt. rt. 

mar {mr-na-mi) or marn {mpi-a-mi) crush, dash 
to pieces, pra-mr-na-mi crush, destroy. 
■Pet. Diet.,' Kuhu 'Ztschr.' i. 136, Fick i'. 717. — It cannot be 
denied that there is a. connexion with rt. iitp, /top (No. 468); but we 
tnnat not forget tliat /id^Micr^iu isalsofouud used of a 'wrestling-match' 
(v 31), so tliat the fundamental notion cannot be ' to kill ' or ' to wish 
to kill.' Cp. note to No. 481. 

459. Boob yay fid\-o-fiai (fut. fia\-i-aoftai) fight, fi<i\-ij 

battle, fid\-ifto-s warlike, wp6-fia\o-s champion, 

fid)(-aipa knife, Bword. 
Lat. mac-ta-re slaughter. 
Eopp 'Gl.,' Benf. ii. 42, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iv. 19 fF., Leo Meyer vi. 426, 
Pott W. iii. 1002. — I cannot follow Coreeen (■ Ztschr.' iii. 270) in 
deriving mae-ta-re (cp. No. 19) in both its meanings from the notion 
of increasing, inasmuch as it is too closely connected in its meaning 
of slaughter with the words here collected ; nor yet Kuhn in joining 
the root fuix with a<j>ay and Goth, tlah-an. — The epic pres. iiax''' 
o-fuii, iiax-ti-B-fiai is to be referred to a noun-theme nax't, ae t(X/-w, 
TiXci'd) to TtX«(. — Goth, mfk-i, ChSl. mii-i pf;(ai/« are quite distinct 
phonetically, and therefore in etymology, 

460. Stem iie ifit pronoun of the fii'st person sing., i/i-o-s. 

— Skt. Zd. ma (Skt. ace. ma-m, ma). — Lat. me, 
me-us, Umbr. dat. me-ke. — Goth, mis mihi, 
mi-k mo, — ChSl. ace. nif, Lith. dat. md-n etc. — 
Olr. vi^ ego, -ni- mihi, me, ni-m-ekarat non me 
amant, do-m ad me, mo meus, Cymr. mi ego. 
Bopp ' Vergl. Gr." ii. 104, Schleicher 'Coiiip." 628 ff. 

461. RootfJE /ie-rpo-i'measiire,//^Tp-io-r measured, proper, 

fiiTpfiv to measure. 
Skt. rt. md (md-mi, mi-me.) measure, ascribe, shape, 
nia-Cra, md-tra-m measure, measure of time, 
matter, md-tar measurer, ma-na-m measure, ma- 
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na-» building. — Zd. md measure, m&ke, md (f.) 

measure. 

Lat. »)€-ld-re, me-td-ri, me-ti-or, viensa, merwuro, 

ChSl. mi-ra IJth. me-ra measure, ma-(ft-(j meaeure, 
mitas time, year, 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 266, Benf. ii. 31 f. — Cp. rt. ^8 No. 288 
and rt. ntv No. 429. — I now omit fii-fio-i, fu-^-o-^i sb doubtful 
Pick \'. 722 groups them with Skt. md ' eichdoge ' {mdja-tX). — 
338 It is not improbBble that the OLat. ma-nw-t ' bonus ' (C«rua manM 
'Carm. Sal.') with im-mdni-t, which is undoubtedly its negative, 
belongs here {cp. /«Vpiot) : its !oc. man« is ' in good time,* and Manet 
are 'good spirits' (Preller, 'Riim. Mythol." p. 72), Corssen i*. 431, 
Walter ' Ztschr.' lii. 383 compares wianw-» with the comp. ofufruv. — 
md-nii-s hand {Obc. ace, mani-^a.) as the ' measurer,' ' feeler,' ' sbaper' 
(cp, Skt. md-lra-m = md-ter-ie-s) is discussed by Corssen ' Ztschr,' iiL 
300. We have also from the same root. «-ith a different suffix i^-n 
(^ j;*lp KOTO Ulfiapar ' Schol. B. L. ad II. O 137,' Lolwck 'Paralip. 
74), from which the ancients correctly derived tiiiap^t, tifiapna (cp. 
ri^'pie), — Corssen i'. 432 refers also Lat. mos to this group. — Cp. 
No. 471, 472. — Olr. tomua 'meneura' is taken aa a compound of 
mas ' iudieium ' No. 286 (Z'. 787). 

462, /(*y-a-s (by-atem fifya\o), fitl^aiv, ftty-itrTo-t great, 

fi(ya-\vy-to magnify, fnyaip-ai esteem as a great 

thing, grudge, ftfy-tO-oi greatness. 

Lat. maff-nus, md-yof, maximu-s, tnag-is, magis-terf 

magistr-dtil-8. 
Goth, mik-il-8 fieyas, mih'l-j-an fi(ya\6v(iv (OHO, 
mikhil), comp. mait (OHQ. tn^), auperl. maiat 
adv. Til iT\(i<rrov. 
Bopp ' Gl.' B. V. mdh. Pott. W. iil. 955. - Skt. moA, viah-d-i, mah-ditt, 
mah-at, mah-a ' great ' closely approsimateB to these words. Bat 
the /i, which points to a gh, does not agree with either the Greek 
medial or the Gothic k. Two alternatives are possible here. The 
that the root was originally nupjli, the same as that which occura ia 
Goth, mag iirafiai, and which will present itself as No, 473. Id that 
case we must assume a transition from gh into g. This is the view 
of Grassmami 'Ztschr.' xii. 92, and Fick i'. 168. Id tbo same way 
Corssen 'Ztschr.' li. 327 (cp. Ascoli xvii. 274) thinks he can recog- 
nize is the Dec. JfahiU^ Magiiu a word belonging to this root, 
id pointing to an Ital. gh. The g m mag-nu-s, mag-ie, like that is 
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the Zd. maga ' greatnesB,' and the a of mas maxanf ' great,' may 
juBt as well have originated in g aa in gh. The other alternative ia 
that there were from early timea three related roots aide hy aide, mak 
(No. 90), mag and magk, all three perhaps to be traced hack to ma, 
and all with the meaning of extension. The latter view, which Sonne 
alao approves ('Ztschr.' x. 129), recommenda itaelf to me, mainly 
because the phonetic changes it assumes are less gratuitoua. — Cp. 
' Ztachr.' ii. 325. — It is remorkable that in the three, words, belonging 
to three families of apeech, collected above, the positive showa a mure 
derivative atem-fonn than the comparative and superlative. — luyaipa, 
perhaps also (uyapo-v ' chamber,' from a atem with p instead of the X. 
appearing in nfyoKo: cp. p. 558. — The Keltic words for 'great,' 
Olr. mdr, Tn6r, CjTnr. maivr, show no trace of the guttural, and 
come from root ma. We may add the compar. Olr. mdo, mo. 
Com. moi/, Cymr. mini/ 'major' (like Bkt. ddv-ija-i to du-rd 'far'), 
identical with Goth, titain: euperl. Olr. mdam, Cymr. Tnwyaf 
(Z'. 276, 299). Of the same origin is Olr. miit, Cymr. mnni 
' greatness ' st. inanti (Z*. 845). 

463. fiit-S-o^ (Hesych.), fifi-S-ri-fici smile, fifi-S-d-a, /lei- 

Sido) smile. — Skt. rt. smi {■tmdj-e} amile, smi-ld-m 
a amile, S7ndja-m aatonishment, admiration. — Lat. 
mi-ru-s, ni-mii-u-m, mird-ri. — OHG. amie-l-en, 839 
tmie-r-en smile. — ChSl. gmi-ja-ti if yeXaf, smi- 
ch-& ylXwr, Lett, smee-t laugh. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. 1. 636, Benf. i. 627, Fick i'. 254. — The a will 
be diacuEsed on p. 656. — A trace of'the initial a is preserved in 
tpiko-iiiuit^s. — Here belong the proper namea Mdiint, Miibav, MtiivXot, 
— In mJ-ra-s {cp, Skt. »me-rd'» ' smiling '), as in eld-ru-g the r belongs 
to the suffix, so in OHG. bi-tmer ' ridicule.' The German verbs in 
r and I are denominative. But (itfl-ixo-r cannot be compared (Kuhn 
' Ztschr.' ii. 264) because of the Aeol. iiiW^x"! (Ahr, ' Aeol.' 58). Cp. 
No. 464. — Otherwiae as to mlra-t Corasen i'. 508. 

464. fi(i\-ta {pi.} love-gifta, propitiatory offerings, fitCX- 

i)(-o-i {Aeol. /ifX\t)(os) mild, /(tiX-i^-to-r mild, 

soft, fifiX-ix-tTi (Hom.) mildness, fift\i(Ta--o) Boflen, 

fiftX-ftv dpitrKfiv Hesych. 
Qoth. mild-s ^tXoaropyos, OHG. mil-ti mild. 
ChSl. mil~ii eXf(if6s, mil-ovati iXeuv, mil-oati mise- 

ricordia, niil-o dowry, Lith. mal-dne grace, myl-iu 

love, meilit-e lovely. 
Olr. mehldacli gratus (Z^. 61). 
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Schleich. ' Rsl." 126, Joh. Schmidt ' Voc' ii. 486. — My previoiiB 
diBoUBeion of these worde started from the Skt. rt. mard (mrldmi), the 
meaning of which, ' to be gracious,' ' kind,' ' to rejoice,' with mr/i-ia-m 
'grfcce,' 'pity,' agrees witi that of the words here given, especially 
with luAitrirttr {a^iOi.ix''t, o/nftiKToc). 8tiU I renounce the attempt, 
after what Joh. Schmidt has remarked in opposition, to eBtabliah 
phonetic agreement, as tlie Vedic ! of this root is g-enerally regarded 
as the representative of the older d. — The truces in the Greek 
words of a double X should be noticed : the clearest instance is the 
Aeol, /lAXi^Dr (iitWixifiit Alcaeus). A trace of the form iiAXot 
occurs in tlie epigrsm of the Arcadian Echembrotos in Pausan. t. 7, 4 ; 
for the pentameter ends piXta xai tXtyovs ; hence t<30 a different light 
falls upon the wpn-alteetod reading is the 'Hymn, in Merc.' 502 fcie i' 
vm fuXuc Stitiy. From tit\X enmc by compensatory lengthening Ion. fuiX 

in piikia, iiiiXlirrru, etc. ) Dor. firiX iu E£>-fii)Xu-i, KoXXi'-fuiXq-r, 4iXi>-/iqXa, 

words of musical reminiscence which Welcker (' Ep, Cyclus ' i*. 257) 
is certainly correct in deriving from ' ewng ' rather than from ' sheep.' 
fiiX-jT-fii', expanded bya « (Eitatpynr A 474) evidently meant originally 
' to sound gentle,' ' to gladden,' /n'Xmn-ftii {'Ap^i) ' to show oneself glad,' 
' cheering," hence nf\nr)-6po-ii ' del ectamen turn,' iiiX-k-io-u too in Hesycb. 
which means infer alia nalynov, offers itself for comparison. Upon 
what assimiiiition the XX rests is hard to say. Perhaps /itCkia is for 
'/ttX-p-ia, fiiXoc for ficX-voc (cp. r/fi-c-m), luikiln for ittK-rt'iv, like tlktir 
for ft\-priii (No. 660). — Pott mentions also the familiar Attic address 
a iiiXf ' my dear friend,' which agrees entirely with the Slav. tnilU, 
especially in the modern usage of the word, and consequently gives 
& clear instance where one liquid is lost. But /ifXroc — according 
to AristarchuB (ed. Lehrs 103) in Homer always only /idroior — raost 
lie kept quite distinct. — The meaning of ' friendliness " extends 
Ihroiigh all the forms. By this less physical meaning they are dis- 
tinguished from those quoted under Nos. 457 and 465. — The proper 
names Mi'XXarat (Aeol. form for Ma.)Tn[' Anecd. Oxon.'ii. 239), Mi\nn, 
MiXtui, MiXririSijf (and MiXuv (') 1) eeem to be derived from this root 
with I for ( (cp, ifffli rt. tir). 

465. jxfXi (st. fZfXiT) honey, litXt'ipprnv honey-like, fii- 

Xttrtra bee. — Lat. mel (mell-in), muls-u-s, mula-a, 

mufs-vm (?). — Goth, milith /liXi. — Olr. mil mel, 

milts suavia {Z\ 238). 

Potti". 245. Benf.ii. 358, Stokes 'Corm. GI. Tr.' p. 113. For the 

Bufiix Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' ii. 150, otherwise, without regard to this, 

Leo Meyer v. 379. — We must euppoee that metl-it (for mdt-ig^ 

is analogous to ^iXir-ot, but md for melt (cp. No. 200) anslogous to 
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Goth, mililh. mnia-u-i for me3fi-u-s {1). Cp. CorBBen 'Beitr.' 327. 
No connexion witli Skt, inddltu (No. 322) can be proved. piXurira = 
tir\iT-ja, by-forni urtiui" fUXiirirai 'Hesyi:h. — Cp. Hehn' 137, Van. 703. 
The latter with Fick i'. 719 pkcea the word under No, 457. 

466. Root MEp. Mop- — fi^p-f^lp-f^^ fttp-t-fiva care, fiep- 
fiaip-o), ftepiitp-iCoi care, ^lip-fup-a tpya memor- 
able deeds, fidp-rvp ( fidp-Tup-o-s, fidp-rv-^) wit- 
nesB, fitip-Tiip-io-v evidence, fiapTvp-o-^ai summon 
as witness. 
Skt. rt. smar (amdr-d-mi) remember, think, smr-ti-a 
smnr-ana-m memory, remembrance, smar-d-s re- 
collection, remembrance, love. — ZA vmr re- 
member, know, mention, mar-e-ti precept. 
Lat. me-mor, memor-ia, memor-^re, mor-a. 
OPruas. er-mir-il deviae. 
Bopp 'GI.; Pott W. ii.l, 713, Benf. ii, 38. — The Teutonic words 
(Goth, mir-jan lajpvaativ, OHO. m/iri ' clarua ') I liBTe omitted, becanBe 
Fick 'ZtEchr.' isii. 382 doubts the loss of an initial * hffore m in these 
languages. The group cm is retained only in Skt. ; but the notion 
of remembering' runs through all these words. — /if p/j(pa even Hesych. 
explains by ^pon-iBot S^ia, hut fup-iitp-o-i has also an active meaning, 
' inventive,' also ' morosus,' hence probably the proper name Hip/upot, 
like ptpp^jpumt ol jTtiparal (Hesych.). — pip-i-faa is formed like /itS-i-fiwt^. 
There is more difficulty with the much discussed words 16-pctpo-s, 
F^ttri'-ficD-po-c, bXaxo-fiiu/io-T, triva-iiapo-s, Goebel ' Philol.' xis. 418 
derives them from the rt. pap (pappa!p<ii) ' glitter,' which will have to 
be discussed on p. G67. But it is hard to believe that this little-used 
root was employed by Homer in the 'faded' sense of 'to be con- 
Bpicuous,' 'to he prominent,' especially of dogs (according to this expla- 
nation) 'conspicuous by barking.' Benary 'ZtBchr.' iv. 49 starts 
from our rt. /up ; the meaning of -napo-t would then be something 
like ' miudfal of ' (cp. pv^aaaSt ii GnipiSoi dXit^r, Bniriit), w as in raXoi- 
mnpo-E (rt. Trtp No. 356), <pap (rt. <pip), idpa (rt. Btf*}, Cp. Monro on B 
292. — On p. 103 we saw that probably mora ' hesitation ' [Germ. 
BeiUnkert ' bethinking '] belongs to this root, and compared with it 
fiiWtit in the meaning of ' delay.' In this case a trace of the fuller 
initial sound once present is possibly preserved in iJ-/nXX-o-i> (' Greek 
Verb' p, 76). piWu' by its other senses is closely connected with the 
rt. ptp (Walter 'Ztschr.' xii. 383). But from piXXiiv again we cannot 
separate piii-tiv, pi\-ta6ai, ptK-i-tr), /nX.j-rn.aj, piX-i-i-urrj, pik-th-alva, 331 
etc., in all of which the notion of careful thought comes out just as in 
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fiip-i-iira. iiiX-ti /loi ie related to /ifktirBai like the anliqnat^ ' €S diiokt 
mir' [methinks] to ' detikeu ' [to think]. For (Le traneition from p 
to X p. 547 ff, — Having regnrd to tbe Lat. mora, moror, Olr, maraiTn 
' maneo,' may be placed here, 

Afff. Boob M^P fifip-o-fiat {tfi-fiop-a, tiftap-rai) obtain a 

portioii, fi^p-os, fifp-i{S)-i portion, part, fifpi-{-u 

divide, fiop-o-s lot, fate, /toipa proper portion, 

fate, fiop-a division (of the Spartan army), fi6p- 

aifio-T deteiroined by fate, 

Lat. mer-e-o, mer-e-o-r, mer-e-nda, mer-e-trix. 

Pott W, ii. 1, 545 (cp. ii'. 388) puts these words together with an 

expreBsion of uncertainty. Otherwise Benf. ii. 33. — The comparison 

of mereo with itipos is fouiid as early as Scatiger ad Varroaem 

(VoBsiuB ' Etymolog.' p. 318), though with the addition of the 

wonderful reaM)]i ' a. lalpa i. e. divido, (|uia merttum fert' partium est 

Bive labor, sive pretium spectetur,' whilst Vog^iua more correctly 

remembers tlie meaning eonsequor, eortior (Xo/ij3d™, >.ax\atu), and 

quotes tiierenda apvrrov BuXihSi' (' Qlosa. Lab.'), which he compares with 

yraebenda. This word points unmistakeably to the fundamental 

notion of division, which appears in iai-c, dap-B (Nos. 256, 261), bo 

that tner-e-o therefore means ' I receive a share 'or ' as a share,' 

mer-e-o-r 'I receive ' or 'gain for myself my share.' ^- Cp, p. 114, — 

It is not improbable that mer-c-e{d)-a, mtrx aleo have developed from 

this root by an expanding c. Corssen ' Beitr.' Ill takes vitrx simply 

as 'the earning' one. For the (i of t'liapTOi (^iitdparai Hesyoh.) cp. 

' Greek Verb ' p. 360. It is difficult to identify the meaning of tbia 

root with No. 4C6, though in spite of this Ebel 'Ztschr.' v. 417 

attempts to identify them. The fundamental notion of these words 

is ' to measure out to,' ' to distribute to.' 

. Root MEp (fJop, MCip) d-fi0po-To-i immoi-tal (a-fi^p6cr- 
lo-i), ffpo-To-s mortal (pop-ro-i), pap-aiv-<o wither 
{trans.}, /lapa-tr-po-s withering, parching, 

Skt. rt. mar (nidr-a-mi, mrt-je) die, mr-tds dead, 
niardjus, mrt-ja-a mortalis, a-mr-ta-s immortalis, 
a-mr-ta-m drink of immortality, mai'-ds, tnr-li-s 
death, mdr-i-s pestilence, plague. — Zd. mar die, 
mare-la mortal, maretan human being. 

Lat. mor-i-o-r, »ior-{ti)s, mor-tuu-s, mort-dli-s, mor- 
fm-s, mar-c-e-o, marc-e-sc-o, marc-i-du-a. 

Goth. maHr-th-r caedes. 
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ChS], mr-i-Ci raon, mor-H mors, pestis, sH-mrit-lt 
more, mr{i~tv(l I'tspoi, — Lith. mlr-ti die, md/r-<t-s 
plague, mdrai (pi.) bier, a-wir-ti-a death. 

Olr. marb dead, marbaim I kill, Cymr. mano death, 
dead. 

Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. ii. 1, 652, who iB right in banishiug ^po-c, 3: 
/u'po-c, etc. for a well-grounded compariHon with finp'afv'W mor-ba-s, 

which again brings with it Skt. mid [mld-j-e) ' fade,' with which goes 
the expanded inar~e-e-re =^ iiapaimrBm, compels us to arrive at the 
fimdamental notion of ' wasting away.' With this I have endeavoured 
(' Ztschr.' i. 33) to connect also Lat. mar-e (cp. 'A/j^i-/uipo-f, bod of 
Poseidon) with the related Ch.Sl. mor-je .'eea,' Lith. mdr-es 'bay,' 
Qoth. mar-ei, Ir. niu.iV ' sea," and Skt. mar-d-a ' desert,' mar-il-l 
' wind,' on the ground of a common antagonism to the life of vegeta- 
tion. Pictet i. 110 compares Skt. mini-* ' sea,' which la only quoted 
by grammariaua. Max. Muller 'Lect.' ii. 320 agrees with me, while 
Corsaen i'. 404, 411 refers these worda to the rt. fiop (fwpfio^) 
' glitter ' (cp. ' Pet. Diet.' v. p. 670). That the sea glitters is juat as 
undeniable as that It makes plants die, and that it causes thirst in 
one who attempts to drink of It. Both explanations are therefore 
poseible so far as the meaning goes. The connexion of Goth, marei 
withOFris. mior' grave,' ODutch maere 'sea,' 'marsh,' 'pond,' and also 
with OHG. tnuor ' marsh,' ' moor," morass ' (Schade 'Diet' 411) is In 
fiivour of my explanation (cp. Fick i\ 717). — On the gloss ifiopriy- 
Ani$a«v (Hesych.) cp. 'Greek Verb' 281. — Cp. also No. 458. — 
Other material bearing on this widely ramifying root is supplied 
abundantly by Diefenbach ' Vergl. Wb.' ii. 38 ff. For the fundamental 
meaning of the root cp. on No. 481. — In Ir. marb b is for orig. v 
(Bt.manw-), as in /et/6, Cymr. t/wedto 'vidua,' larh, Cymr, iora 'taurus,' 
tfott, Cymr. delu ' forma ' (Z'. 54, 130). With maTb cp. Germ, miirbe 
No. 457. 

469. fiftrvo-s (Horn. Aeol.), /x«<ro-j (Att.) medius (sup. 
(liaa-aTO'i hence fifffadr-io-i), /ifa-tT'7]yv-(v) be- 
tween. 
Skt. nuidhjas, Zd. maidhya medjus, Skt. madhja- 

mds, Zd. madh-ema the midmoat. 
Lat. med-iu-s, Osc. mef-ia-i (= mediae loc. sing.), 

di-midiu-8, meri~die-s (for medi-die-s). 
Goth, midf'i-s medius, mid-uma middle. 
Dd 




CbSL meida fiiaov, meidu dfi liiaov, Idl 

the inner, viditi within, indurya middle. 
Olr. meddn medium (Z". 778). 

Bopp '01./ Pott i'. 105, Beuf.ii. 30, Scbleich. ' Kal." 126, 'me£du = 
mtdjv.' — fiiaaa-! ia for luS-jo-t, fu'tro-i is yet further weakened. We 
may notice the loc. itiaaoi = Skt. madl\je ' in tlie midet,' Leeb. — Aeol. 
also luiTvi (Ahr. 'Aeol.' 154). The first component part of fuinu- 
wdXiO'i ' mixed grey,' is the feminine to this (cp, iSio, Ajfuwi'f ). — It 
c&nnot be determined whether iua-<pa and /uV-i^t ' until,' belong here 
or to fifTQ (No. 212). fuaa-irfii perhaps compounded with an adj. 
formed from the rt. dy (cp. ex-iguu-»), aimilarly fier-afu (No. 212). — 
In Lith. the t' is Hurprisiiig, — Addperbaps the name of the Irish county 
Mide ' Meatb.' A eborter stem mid- exists in some compounda accord- 
ing to Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 339. 

470. fi^ prohibitive particle. ^ Skt, Zd., OPera. md. 

Bopp ' 0!.' — The prohibitive use is common to tbeae languages. 
13 In Skt. md ia used with the conj., optat. of wishing, and imper., like 
fx^ In Greek. We omit here the Lat. ne (cp. No, 437), 

471. fi^v (st. fiifs) Ion. ftfis month, fi'q-vii moon, fiip- 

laTo-f monthly. 
Skt. mds, masa-s month, Zd, mdohh (m.) moon, 

month, mdoiiha (m.) moon. 
Lat. rne7i3-i-«, Mena, iiiens-truu-s. 
Goth, mina moon, mSitdths, OHG, m&nCt month. 
Lith. m'4nii (gen. ntSiiesto) moon, mSnesi-s month, 

ChSl. m^^-cK moon, month. 
0L-. mi (gen. mis, fit. wiens-), Cymr. mU month {2?. 

117). 

Bopp ' Gl,,' Pott W, i. 272, Benf, ii. 32, Kobn ' Ztscbr.' i. 276. ii. 261. 
— The root ie probably ma ' measure ' (No. 46 1 ), and hence the moon 
waa described by the original Indo-QermoiiB aa ' the measurer.' 
Fick i*. 722 prefers for the ' changing moon ' the rt, ma ' exchange ' 
mentioned under No, 450. But the root cannot be shown to have been 
used in a sense like that here required. — It is very doubtful to me 
whether we can trace back all the forma of the nonn to the primary 
form mores : f*i-inj, Mena [menglnialionis dea Welcker ' Gotterlehre ' 
S62) Ootb. Twna go back to another form with the sufBx -na. But 
the Aeol. n^m-ot (Abr. 51) is certainly for hjjvit-o!, ao that it points 
to a stem merit, to which an expanding sufBx i is added iu Skt. and 
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Lith., an a in Skt. Add also the Sabellian mes-en-e=abl. tnoue, 
explained by Corssen ' Ztflchr.' ix. 165. (Cp. ' Ztsohr." vi. 85). 

472. (i-^TTjp (at. HT}Tip), Dor. fiirTjp. — Skt. maid (at. 

tnatd), Zd. mdfd (at. md-tar). — Lat. viater. — 

OHQ. muotar. — ChSl. matt (st. mater). — Lith. 

mots (st. moter). — Olr. nidthir mater. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 112, Benf. ii. 31. — The fact that mdtar is {<iund 

BB a maaculioB in the Rigvedaj with the meaning 'measurer' ('Pet. 

Diet.' T. p. 701) tends to show that the root is no En-called natural 

Bonnd, occurring also in mamma, i^i^t, hut the verbal root ma (No. 

461). Max MaUer 'Oxford Essays' 1856 p. 15 tranelatea it by 

' raaker,' and traces it back to the rt. ma in the sense of ' to fashion,' 

Related uses of this root (cp. ma-nv-i) are mentioned above. Still wa 

might also think of the occupations of the apportioning housewife. In 

any case jiaAa ' mother ' comea from the same root. — On the phouetic 

irregularity of the Teutonic words Bee Venter ' Ztschr.' ixiii. 101 fT. 

473. /i^X'*''' /^VK'^^P Di6*n3, expedient, /"JX"*"^ device, 

design, iij)\aya-a-$ai form designs. 
Skt. mdk-as splendour, power, mah-dn greatnesa, 

■wealth. 
Goth, mcu; possum, mak-C-s Svva/ii9. 
ChSl. mog-a. (inf. moi-li) poasum, moj-tl- potentia, 

po-moi-ti 0OTi6(iv. 
Olr. do~for-magar augetur (Z'. 883J. 
Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. iii. 1001. —Very diSerently Benf. i. 353. — 88 
The Skt. rt. mah {miih-a-mi) 'delight,' 'rejoice,' mifh 'give' with 
the reloted words Eire foreign in meaning (op. Grassmann ' Lex.' 
1012). The words here given can hardly be separated from mah 
' great ' (No. 462). We mast probably start from the fundamental 
idea ' to have power,' which among tho Greeks developed especially 
in the direction of intellectual power, of clever devices, etc. — f^x"' 
still has iu Homer the prevalent meaning 'means to (against) some- 
thing,' ' help.' This same force is noticeable iu afirjxavo!, when active 
'incapable,' when passive ' impossible.' — Pott compares also AS. moo- 
tan ' fftcere,' ' formare,' OHG. machdn ' make ; ' but though their 
meaniog comes very near to that of the Greek words, they belong to 
No. 462 from a phonetic jwint of view. — "Whether Olr. camang ' potes- 
tas,' citmai'jiy 'potest,' ciMHdcAfa ' potentia' (Z'. 872), belong here is 
doubtful, for the m is single (Modlr. eum-ltacfida), hence after remov- 
ing the preposition cum- only mig is left as the root-syllable, and this 
D d 2 
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is establiBlieil in di-ing ' impoaaibilJB ' (Z*. 862) with the meaninff 
' posse.' Oil the other hand, ni ehaemais ' non poterie ' can hardly be 
Bnjtbing but the reduplicated (cp. ' Ztschr.' xsiiL 225} «- future of a 
root nag, mang, &a Stokes ' Beitr.' vii. 50 has explnined it to he. 

474. Root fiir fiitry-o>, fiiy-vvfii [k-fiiy-rjv, k-fityGri-v) mis 

fiiy-a., fity-Sa, fitySriv (adv.) mixedly, /tty-dEi-< 

mongrels, hybrids, fii^ii mixing. 

Skt. mi^-rd-s intermixed, mi^ra-jd-mi mix, inteiim:i£ 

d-m'Oc-shd mixed milk, curda, miksh,vii-mikah imjt 

Lat. migc-e-o, mix-tus (mis-tu-s), mix-tu-ra {mis-tfS 

ra), mix-ti-o [mia-ti-o), mia-cellu-s, miscell'dneu^*. 

OHQ. miak-iv, mix. 

ChSl. mes~i-ti miscere, Lith. miss-ti to mix ones 

mies-ini-s hybrid, maisz-^-ti mix, mingle. 

Com. cymmysc, Olr. cum-masc commixtio, Olr. c 

megcataT miseentur (Z*. 473, 901). 

Bopp ' Gl.,' W. ii. 2, 569, Benf. ii. 42, Suhkich. 'Ksl.' 126, Stokea^ 

' Beitr.' viii, 308. — Evidently tnik is the original form and the y 

softened from the «. In the Greek, Latin, acd Irish present-stem the 

guttural baa been lost before trie, sc. Tbeee letters have become at* 

tacbed to the whole stem in Latin and Keltic. For (liayu, Mcl^tof - 

cp. Milller ' Ztscbr.' zxiv. 495, who tries to prove a connezioii wit0 

OS. mengian, OHG. mengan ' mix,' I 

475. /xi-ff-w, Horn, fiivv6-a> diminish, destroy, grow less, 

fiiv6-(Tio-s' 6\iy6^tos (Hesych.), /i{vw&a a little 

while, /iivvy6d-Sto-s short-lived. — /aimv less, 

/i€i6-co diminish. ' 

Skt. rt. mi {mi-na-mi, ini-iio-mi, tni-j-e) HiminiifM 

(trans, and ititrans.). 

Lat. mi-nu-o, minu-tu-s, min-or, min-tis, Osc. mina-treia 

= minoris, Lat. miiiis-ter. — min-imu-s. — Minueiu-a. 

Goth, mins less (adv.), minniza (adj.) smaller, mtnn-. 

ist-s the smallest. j^ 

IS ChSl. viln-ij minor, Lith. min'd,, ChSl. nAn-tf (il^ 

mf'ti) flAi(9(u, Lith. mkn-ka-s little. 

Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 464, Benf. i. 471, Scbleich. ■ Kal.* 126. — With 

regai'd to the comp. fuiuf I once followed J, Grimm, who assumed 

(' Or.' iii. 658) that /uiuu was for fuvt-im-v. The comparative stem of 

an adjective at. ittinj would then have to be /uw-io-v, aud thence becom 



thence becoisM 
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bj Byncope iivt'iav and by loss of the f fii^oii (maBo. luiati), while the 
Lalin intn-iM is evidently for mtn-tiM. minie-ter and tJie Ottcaa m,ins- 
tTtie=minOTig, preserved as a comparative (Mommsen ' Unterit. D.' 
280), like tnagis'ter have received in addition a second comparfttive 
suffix. But however certain this eiplanntion of the Latin form ia, 
there are difficulties of many kinds in the way of the Greek, Accord- 
ing to the analogy of ^S-i'uv we should have expected f'lv-tuv. Tha 
diphthong «i occurs in aptiav, x't"'"", i- e. only where an a has been lost 
between f and i. Hence as the Skt, mi-na^mi, referred to by Leo 
Meyer ' G. A.' 1864 p. 325, makes several parts from rt. mo, e.g. 
aor. a-jnd-si-l, it will be more correct to start from a rt. ma, which at 
B very early tirae was accompanied by the weaker by-form mi, jnst as 
rt.^ by the weaker pi (No. 371). Then lu-l-av can be explained 
from this ma, as ■n>.i-L-aai from jrfa. Schleicher also ' Comp.' ' 465 as- 
sumes for the min occurring in Latin, Teutonic, and Slavonic, an 
older man. We may thus connect with this root also Skt. man-ak ' & 
little,' ' only,' min-dd ' personal defect,' which resemble Lat. inan-cv-a, 
tnen-da, men-dicu-s. The ' Pet. Diet.' on man-ai reminds us of ^«>-[, 
which, however, from the Epic ^vo-c appears to go back to *man-va-g. 
— If any one is not content to interpret the tiuriai ns ' the little ones,' 
they may be explained as ' the destroyers,' the champions who demolish 
ranks, by referring to Skt. ]>ra-mina-mi 'supero.' — I have now 
omitted the mimetic words iiiyvp6-i 'whining,' fuviptir, lurupi^iaSai, Lat. 
minwrrire, as Fick ' Ztecbr.' six. 251 more correctly connects them 
with Skt. min-mhia-a ' speaking indistinctly,' and adds Lat. min-trt-re. 
— From the Keltic languoges the followingwords probably belong here: 
Ir. min ' small,' ' tender,' Cymr. mifyji. Com. muin ' tennis,' ' exilis ' 
(Z". 99). Gliick ' Kelt, Nam,' p. 99 compares these words with Gk. pnwS-E 
' thin ' (cp. No, 456), but this agrees at most with Ir. min in its vowel. 

476. fi6&o-^ tumult, — Skt. math (manth, mdth-d-mi) turn 
round, twirl, shake, manth-d-s, math-ana-m rubb- 
ing, twrirling, preparation of butter. — ON. mond- 
ull turning stick. — ChSl. m^t-n turbo, m^t-e:i 
turbatio, Lith. ment-'ilri-s (in.), ment-'ilre (f,) 
twirling stick. — Olr. perf. sing. 3 memaid, rt* 
maith broke (intr.) broke out, maided cladea 
(Z*. 802), maidm (pi. nom. madmann) eruptio. 

Benf. i, 258, ii. 347, Miklos. 'Lex.' 394, Windisch 'Ztochr.' xsiii. 
210. — The primitive form of the root is ina(, the aspiration in Greek 
as in Skt. is of later origin. — Kuhn in his es.say ' The Origin of Fire 
and of the Drink of the Gods ' Bert. 1 859 discusses the name n/w-^iij^- 
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iC-s sad its relation to the Skt. pra-mant/ta-«, the nune of an u 
ment used in kiodling fii'e by rubbing pieces of wood, with oiht 
analog^iea in language nnd in practice. — Plct«t ii. 31 explai 
16 how this rt. manth with its numerous derivatives, dating from a 
ancient time, denoted the twirling motion in the preparation of battwj 
According to Aufrecht (ut supra) the root probahly occurs, thougl 
employed in a diiferent sense, in Lat. meni-ula, by-form menela, 
muto, Loewe ' Prodr.' 303 f. — From Greek /mW-bc- tli6» n 6pxV"* 
(Hesych.) may also belong here, 

477. fiop-ftvp-w murmiir, rustle. — Skt. mar-mar-a-s msl 

ling (adj.), a rustling. — Lat. miir-mttr, 
mur-a-re. — OHG. mw-mur-6n, mur-viul-dn. 
[Germ, murren, murmeln.^ — Lith. 
giumble, murm-Hn-ti murmur. 
Bopp ' 01.,' Benf. ii. 39. 

478. Root nv (?) (iv-Ko-s, fii-Ti-f diptevoi (Heaych.) (ctt 

fivSo-9, fiVySo-S, flV-TT}-S, fiVT-T6-s). — Skt. m*"- 

I'a-s dumb. — Lat. mu-tu-f. 
A.Weber 'Ztschr.' vi. 318 starts from rt. ml* 'hind '(No. 451), a 
Max Miiller il. 91 agrees with him, translating mii-ka-» ' tonguo" 
bound.' So 'Pet. Diet.' Pick i'. 180. In Skt. we have the i " 
aotbenticoted rts. mu and mav ' bind ' and the part, mu-ta-t ' bonnd.*. 
~—Ir. viuil ' dumb ' (Corm. ' Gl. Transl.' p. 118) ia a borrowed word.' 
— Perhaps the root of theee words ia not distinct from |that of tha 
Gk. ^v-((v 'close' (eyea and mouth), to which belong iiv-oyjr 'blinking' 
' short-sighted,' ttvttia ' blind man's buff,' /.u-Sip ■ blink,' ' close the 
mouth.' Intensive iioifixjav, /loi/iuXXti*. fiu-w-Tij-i, iiv-a^r^put-r are diM' 
perhaps to an expansion by an s. — The words for ' secret talk," Lat. . 
miiwora, miasitare 'mutter,' OHG. muecaaan, mutil/m ' mussitara," 
Lat. mtifire (Enn. 'Trag.' fr. 376 Vahleii ' pal am mutire plebejo 
piaculum est ') ore referred by Fick i'. 727 perhaps more correct^ 
to a root mil ' sound,' to which also fiu-A>-c will belong. — Otha 
words of similiu- sound may be omitted. 

479. Root fivb fivS-oi moisture, rottenness, fivS-d-a 

moist, rot, /ivS-aty-w moiaten, fivS-a\(o-s moist, ] 

rotten, fivS-<ov rotten Oesh, fivS-po-i glowing J 

mass of metal. 

Skt. rt. mid {med-jd-mi) grow fat, med-aa fat, 

Goth, bi-smeit-an iTrt)^pifiv, OHG. s^nizan ilUnei 

MHG. mnuz dirt. 

Benf. i, 482, who also compares iiin-o! ' loathing,' ' abhorrence.' Was 
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Bhould then have to aSBume b. rt, (iut expanded by an a, or a suffix •aoc 
OB in oX-trot. — Tlie Oerman eluciilntes tlie interchange between i find 
M. The original form of the root eeeniB to have varied between gmud 
ami WTti'rf. Cp. No. 63, and for the meaning p. 114. — Fick ii', 183 
regards imS as a by-fonn of /loB (No. 456). 

480. ftv-i-a fly, /iov-t-a maggot (Heaych.), — Lat, mua-ca. 

— ON. viy. — ChSl. much-a musca, mvMca culex, 
Lith. musS fly. 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott i'. 85, Benf, i!. 43, ForBteniann 'Ztschr.' iii. 47, 
Fick i'. 726. — The ChSl. form ie for mia-a, which maat be reckoned 
the primary form, whence fiu-m for /lutr-ia and with another suffix 
nws-ca. We might trace the stem mug-a to rt. mu» (Skt, fJwuA) 
' Bteal,' ' rob,' so that the fly would be among inaects, what the looufle 
was among mammals (No. 483). So Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' viii. 71. — 3! 
ON. my from *mA-jd. OHG. mucod, represented hy the 08. muffgjd 
[Eng. midge] probably does not belong here [but cp. Fiirstemann 
' Oeschichte des Deutschen Spraoliatammes ' i. 54.] — Tlie equivalent 
words Skt. mdk»hct-i ' fly,' Zd. moAsAi ' midge,' ' fly,' I now omit here, 

481. /ii'X-J), fiv\-o-s mill, millatone, fiv\-(i)6-p6-t miller, 

fiv\K-ta grind, fiv\-ai, /ivX-oSovr-t^, /xvX-iTai 
dentea molaree, grintlera. 
Lat, mol-o, moi-a, viol-dri-s, mol-i-tor, e-mol-u- 

mentu-m. 
Goth, mal-an i\0(iv, mal-v-ja-n avvTpt&dv, OHG. 

mul-i mill, mel-o meal, mul-ja-n crush, 
ChSl. mel-j-^ {inf. ml-4-ti), Lith. mal-ii. (inf. m&l-ti) 

grind. 
Olr. melim molo, do-melat edunt, to-malt edere. 
Kuhn ' Zur altesten Oesch. der indog. Viilker ' p. 16, Benf. i. 496, 
Schleicher ' Ksl.' I2C, Pott W. ii. 1, 335. — The Greek u has here 
evidently been developed from a. It is important for the histoi-y of 
civilization that these words are common to all the European memherB 
of the family of languages, but to these alone. In Skt. we find at most 
the rare mal-ana-m ' rubbing.' — Mas Miiller ii. 3 1 7 assumes for the 
rt. mar the fundamental meaning rub, which he thinks established 
itself with only a slight modification in these words for 'mill.' He 
very acutely connects with this also jidp-i>a-/i(ii (No, 468) and fiuXo-c 
'Apifor 'the toil and moil of Ares,' while he reconciles the rt. mar 'die' 
(No. 468) with tliis fundamental notion, according to the analogy of 
rt, gar (No. 1 30), by means of the idea ' to rub oneself out.' — Br6al 
'BiviBt*' 1874 (p. 454) explains e-moiu-mwUwni as the ' gain by grind- 
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ing.' (Op. wiffTot, No. 432.) — The Irish cotnponnd do-, io-metim meuii 
' to rab away,' ' (leEtroy.* ' enjoy ; ' cp. ' Eeitr.* viii. 445. Ir. muZm* 
' piBtriniun ' is a borrowed word, and U derived irom Lat. mohnJmum 
(Z'. 778). 

482. fivpfio-s, fivpfi'T)^. fivpfiTj-Soiiv ant. — Zend niaoiri.—' 

ON. iitaurr. Low Oenn. miere [AS. and OK mirt, 
cp, pimtire]. — ChS . mrav-ij ftHpfui^, — Cymr. 
morion. Arm. merien formicae. 
Pott "W. ii. 2. 202, Grimm ' Qet-ah.' 327, FiirBtemann ' ZtscJir.' iii. 
80. — There are in the main two views as to the origin of these words. 
The one advaiit-ed by Kalin ' Ztachr.' iii. 6G, taken up again in a dif- 
ferent way by Bugge ' ZtBcbr.' u. 1 5, connects them with Skt, vam-rd-t 
' little ant,' valm'ka-s ' ant-bill.' Thus vnm (No. 452) would be the 
root, and the insect would get its name from spirting oat Ant-juice. 
But this is opposed by tbo fact that in none of the other languages does 
the form correspond to this assumption. Legerlotz ' Ztechr.' x. 382 
explains it otherwise. — Schweizer ' Ztschr.' sii. 304 starts with_^>r- 
mica, from which he arrives at the rt. y'mn= Skt. lihram with the 
fundamental idea of restless motion. Bnt even if f^ipt^ni for fpvptuji 
could have originated hence ' by assimilation,' we hare still to account 
for the form ^i-p/uii, ^piia( (Hesych.) ; and the other languages agree 
still worse. — Hence both attempts fail to solve the problem of supply- 
ing an etymon for all the names of the ant, which are closely related 
phonetically. "We had therefore better leave the Skt. and the Latin 
entirely out of the question. In five languages the insect bearsa name 
which can be readily traced back to a rt. mar, mur. Such a root, it is 
18 true, nowhere presents itself in a verb, but we may regard 'to swarm' 
as the meaning, and [lipioi as related. Silp^ijf ; iivpiirii=ffapraiuu : ftap- 
raiiai. ^dpfiora- fvp^xa and Spititas- /iu/ifirjf (Hesych.) are probably both 
intended to explain the lat. formica. — Doubts on the score of the 
Slavonic form are advanced by Joh. Schmidt -Voc.' ii. 132. — The 
Cymric has bei^ide morionen also mywionyn. Corn, menvionen ' formica' 
(Z'. 1076). 

483. fivi mouse, muscle. — Skt. mush, miUh-a-s, musk- 

n-ka-3, mv.ah-ika-3 rat, mouse. — Lat. miis, mu»- 

ciilu-s, nms-cip-ula. — OHG. m'iis. — ChSl. wiyjf-t 

mouse. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 448, Schleich. • Ksl.' 126. — Tba rt. 

tnuth {mush-nA-mi) with the by-form mujA is still extant in Skt. ur 

a verb with the meaning ' steal,' hence there can hardly be any doubt 

BS to the eTplanatlon of the word mouae as ' thief (cp. No. 480). «A 

liie ChSt. i has sprung from *. The transference of this animal's 
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Bamc to parts of tlie body deserves notice : Git. jiDt ' muscle,' pMin 
' muscular part of the body,' Skt. mush-hi-s ' testicle,' ' pudendum 

muliebre ' (cp. ;iVir;(oii" ri avSpfioy Kai yvmntloK fiipinv HeHych. Fick i^ 

723), Lat. mue-culu-g, OHG. mils ' muscle,' especially on the upper 
arm, ChSl. myi-ica ffpaxify {Wikha. 'Lex.'). — But what are we to say 
to cr/iSc' i ^iir (Hesych.) 1 We find also o-^'-t" jiCt, ir/u'i^ ' house-mouse,' 
ZfiirSiis. A rt. afM eeems to be at the bottom of these (cp. r^iXi} 
' knife ') : fuudameutai idea ' to gnaw.' 

484. fidipo-s (Att. fi&po-s) fool, iimp'ia folly, [iaip-6-a> 

stupefy, /icopaiv-o) am foolish, eimple. — Lat, 
nioru-9, mdr-io{ii) fool, mordri to play the fool, 
mor-oau-a (?). 
The two derived words make it probable that Lat. maru-a is no 
borrowed word. Pott's reference to the rt. ma (W, t 282) is less pro- 
bable than that suggested by Pictet ' Ztschr.' v. 330 to the Ved, mUrd-a, 
' etopid,'' purblind.' We might also regard as related momar ' stullua 
apud Siculos' Fest. p. 140. — According to Fick i'. 718 Skt. li has 
originated from d under the influence of the r. 

485. 8p.^po-s rain, Sfi^p-to-? rainy, iifi^p-i-io rain, — Skt. 

abhrd-m storm-cloud, clouds, dmb-u, dmbh-asw&if>r, 
— Lat. imber (at. ivibri). 
Bopp 'Gl.,' who is undoubtedly wrong in dividing abhra into «j* 
(' water ') and bkara (' bearing '). Suhweizer ' Ztechr.' ii. 66 more 
correctly (so Fick i\ 492) groups together all the words here men- 
tioned, as coming under the common idea of water, and also reminds 
na of dtl>p6-! 'foam,' which had been compared with abhrd-m by 
Weber. Medials and aspirates vary in Skt. as in Greek. See on 
this point p. 528. — Bugge ' Ztschr.' ii. 386 holds Osc. anafrias to be 
identical with imbri-bua. So Corssen i'. 163. — From the rt. abh 
perhaps comes, as I have conjectured ' Stud.' ii. 440, following Beufey 
ii. 75, cij^ffl, i. e. ^ij-o*-... (Dor. ».i0u). Cp. No. 456. — OGall. ambe 
'rivo' ('Beitr.'vi. 229), Olr. afcann ' stream ' with Lat. atnnu are 
also akin : cp, Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 340, 

486. aiji6-i crudus, crudelis, aifia-T7}~s rawness. — Skt, 

dmds, lima-a raw, uncooked, unripe, am-ld-a 
sour, acidity. — Lat. am-aru-s. — OHG. am-pher 
[ModG. Ampfer sorrel]. — Ir. 6m raw. 
Benf. ii. 89, 'Ztschr.' viii. 88, ' Ind. lect Kil. aest." 1856 p. viii,, 3: 

Pictet 'Ztschr.' v. 341, Stokes 'Ir. Gloss.' 90. — On the OHG. 

amp}ier ' sorrel ' cp. Pictet i. 309. Kuhn ' Beitr.' ii, 381. Skt. amld-a, 
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amli meanH alao ' wood-sorrel,' ' oxalie comicnlata.' The hj-toim 
ambla-B is noteworthy phonettcnlly, for its 6 was the preliminary 
step to the OHG. pk. Pott W. ii. 2, 153. 

487. 5/io-r ahoulder, mfio-TrXaTi} shoulderblade. — Skt. 

^a-s, dsa-m shoulder. — Lat. um-e-ru-s. — Umbr, 

onse (use) in umero. — Goth, amaa, 

Bopp '01.,' Pott ii'. 290. Aufrecht'ZtEchr.'i.283. — TheprimitiTO 

form ia am»a-», whence Graeco-It. onwo-s, GW. i/jo-v, but beeideB 

tbia Heaych. mentions an-i-aa- i<no-it\aTai, a form in which c (as 

in the Lat. wm-e-rw-s for om-e-so-a) has developed between the two 

continuous sounds, as in 7i«ni-e-ru-«, beside the Oac. proper name 

Niumsieis. Aeol. itr-oiiiia-aims = fw-aiia-iias cod. c Theocr. x»ix. 29 

has retained the older ^i from fur. Biicheler * Populi Iguvini 

1 list ratio ' p. 16. — Umbr. onae Huschke, Savelsberg ' Ztschr." xxi. 

1 1 1, Eugge xxii. 463, [Bflcheler ' Umbrica ' p. 89]. 

P - 

■ A Greek p corresponds in the following ca,sea to an 

■ Indo-Germanic r, and this is retained as a rule also in the 
W other languages; but in some cases it has passed into /. 



488. Root dp ip-dp'i~tTK-f fitted, ap-fitpo-s fit, suiting, 
dp-Tjp-a suit {dp-j]p-6T-fs near to one another), 
&p-a-a, fjp-ap-o-v titted together, S.p-6-po-v joint, 
limb, a.p-Tv-<e fit together, prepare, dp-rv-i, dp- 
6-fi6-s union, friendship, dp-i-$-p6-s reckoning, 
aeries, number, v-^p-t-To-s uncounted, Ap-fiS-s 
joint, shoulder, dp-Tto-s fit, exact, dp-n just, ex- 
actly, dprt-C-<o prepare, dp-t- proper, good (dp~ 
tiaiv, dptirTo-i), dp-4-aK-at please, dp-f-r-j excel- 
lence, dp-(-Td-(ahe of use, servo, ipi-i}p-T)S trusted. 

Skt. rt. ar to hit upon anything, to attain, dra-m 
fit, fast, ard-s spoke of a wheel, ar-jd-s attached, 
faithful, ir-md-s arm. — Zd. rt. ar go, air-ya faith- 
ful, areta complete, cre-(/((? rectitude. 

lat. ar-ma, ar-mu-ii,ar-tu-9 limb, arti-culu-s, ar-li-re, 
ar-ta-re to fit in firmly, ar-tU-8 narrow, ar-((()-*, 
arti'frx. 
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Goth. ar~ms, OHG. aram arm, Goth, ll-tku-g limb. 8. 
ChSl. ra-mf wfios, lith. ar-ti (adv.) near, drti/-ma-s 
(adj.) near, drtin-ti bring nearer, OPruaa. irmo 
arm. 
Olr. dram gen. dirme numerua, dirviim nnmero, 
alt (n. pi. ailt) junctura, do-riinu enumero. 
Benf. i. 36, Pott W. ii. 1, 78. — Much light is thrown upon this 
widely ramifying root by the meanings given in the ' Pet. Diet.' for 
8kt. ar-jd-g and rt. ar, whose part. perf. net, fem. aTush% except as 
regards the varying rednplication, entirely correBponde to the Gk, 
iip-ajnii-a ' fitting,' With the causative form ar-pajd-mi, which means 
'fcsten,' 'Becure,' are connected dpTr-t-Sw^o), lipir-cBrivij 'rope,' 'cord ;' 
the BBpiratc hero is in the same position as that of dpn6-i and its 
nmnerons derivatives {ipiioi, ipii6£a>, ipnovia). On further extensions 

{afi-op-T^, i/i-ap-Trj, Dfi-op-ri-sj, Sfi-ijpo-r, ifi-ijp-ii-ij, 'O/i-dpio-t) ' De nomine 

Homeri 'p. 11 sq. — By the side of Lat. ar-» is 8kt. r-ti-t in its 
meaning ' manner ' and ' way." — The meanings develope themselves 
simply from the idea ' fit,' which is readily taken transitively, and 
from which the notions of ' close union,' and also of ' narrowness ' 
(Lat. ar-tzi-a) and ' straitened circumstances,' ' afSiction ' (Goth. 
ar-m-s iXttivoi) are as little removed as the transferred notion 
of ' suiting,' ' pleasing ' {Gefailen»), which in Oerman has been 
formed from the idea of coinciding (zwsamnierifallm) ; cp. eonvenit. 
In the Homeric npa-arrfi nari flufuji' A 136, I'l'l ippiaiv ^pofm lnuv i 
777 we can clearly see the transition. There is a good parallel to 
ilprr^, as far as meaning goes, in MHG. imor)'. 'proper behaviour' 
(Wbrner ' Substantivorum Homeric, index ' p. 1 7). The positive of 
iptlan occurs in the Horn. voc. apis (E 31), as Ixion recognized 
(Bekker 'Hom. Bl.' i. 195, Hartel ' Ztschr. f. bsterr. Gynin. ' 
1871 p. 604). — Cp. also Ebel 'Ztschr." vi. 452 and Leo Meyer 
' Bemerkungen ' p. 46; tbelalterconnectsalso 'Ap-^-F, Jju-i-twith Skt. 
dr-i-t ' enemy,' and the hostile meaning of the rt. ar ' strike.' 
This might be admitted, if we assumed that a Gk. I'p with a special 
meaning was developed from the rt. ar. Li any case fp-i-t is not to 
be separated from ip-i-B-a, ip-t-d-lC-a ' provoke,' which remind ns of 
Lat. in-rl-lo. — The fundamental meaning of this root can, however, 
hardly have been anything bnt that of ' motion in the direction of 
something.' In most of its applications this is regarded as ' successful,' 
'attaining its goal.' Thus we may connect without Tiolence also ip-i- 
a9fu, hp-a-a6eu ' attain,' which are generally referred us aorists to alpv, 
together with Hp-o-s ' gain ' (Aesch. ' Suppl.' 887) (cp. Kuhn ' Ztschr.' 
ii, '100), If we remember that o^ almost always appears in 
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L Homer in the fuller form itlpo, there la not the least protabilitj 
that the at, atp (for af»p) shonld have been ehortened to ^ in «C4s« 
ip-f'-<rA». The preeent to these aorists is rmther ap-wu-,uu (rp. also 
piaS-apfo-t). There is no reference whatever here to the Dotion of 
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aipta. Ilenee it is only in thie sense that we find 
the fut. ip-ov,iai (Schiieidewiii ad ' Suph. Aj.' 75), aa distiugojabed 
Mjm &iA (for atpi) from alpa (Aesch. ' Pers.' 795). — With thete 
tneaniuga Sp-l-$-o-t ' day-lubourer ' is at ooce seen to be conneeted, 
proliably bI»o tp-arv-t, the primary meaning of which aeems to be ' a 
collection of money.' — Neit to these cornea a group of words whicli 
go back to the notion of 'counting' ('putting together'): (harw 
ijp.ra X 349: cp. Rumpf in ' Fleck ei sen's Jalirb.' 18G6 p. 85, liqpirer 
841 S^i; Hea. '0pp.' 511, ip,-6-iii-i, cp. OHG. ri-ni [Eng. (mia-spelt) 
rhyme\ ' nunierus,' 'aeries' (Fick i'. 737), with which goes m-tio, 
ra-(«-». Job. Schmidt. ' Voc.' ii. 461. It can hardly be doubted that 
the particle apa (Up, pa) is derived from thia root ; Spa as an inter- 
rogative has the greatest resemblance to the Lith. interrogative Ar. 
— For the ' splitting ' of the rt. nr into np, «p, op see above p, 46. 
Hence reeulta a relotiousblp of thia root with No8. 490, 492, 500. 
It wilt be seen on p. 701 that Jpxoiuu also belongs to it. — Heferenca 
for the Irish words are furnished by Z'. 241, 265, 435. They 
contain the root-forma or, ii[^ ra. 

489. dpd\-vri, dpd)(^-vr]'!, a.pa-^-v6-t spider, dpdj^y-io-v 
apider'a web. — Lat. ard-neu-s ard-nea spider, and 
spider's web, ardneu-m spider's web, ardneare. 
ForBt«mann 'Ztschr.' iii. 56 (cp. Kuhn iii. 69) attempts an etymo- 
logy baaed upon the equivalent Skt. name urna-ndhko't, properly 
' having wool on the navel ; ' but this is very uncertain. Otherwise 
Max Milller iv. 368. The true view haa been taken by Walter 
'Ztschr.' sit, 377. He deduces a rt. ark 'range one by another,' 
' spin,' which we may regard ab an expansion of ar. Thia ahowa 
itself, as I have proved ' Ztachr.' xiij. 398, most clearly in Spt-vt 
(by-form Spm-o-v) ' net,' which la related to tliis root precisely aa 
Goth, nati ' net ' to OHO. nd-ja-n (* aew '), and ae re-U, probably for 
gre-te to ger-o (No, 618), and also in dpn-riwj- ri pa/ipo, ^ rbr or^/ioM 
tyKoratrXttoviriir al Bia(6itir<». Add, With X for p and an inserted vowel, 
§\ajt-dn)(Hes, ^Xfudrij) 'spindle.' Othcnvise Brugman ' Stud,' iv. 145. 
ap-a-x-vi} ehowH the same vowel, but prcservea the p. * haa been 
aspirated under the influence of the y ; cp. for thia p. 602, Hence 
apa}[VTi means ' spinner.' The Latin words are perhaps borrowed from 
the Greek : Corseen i', 634 considers this certain, — Fick ii', 23 adda 
with heaitation the AS. rynge ' spider,' 
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490. dp6-ai plough, dpo-riip ploughman, dpo-TO-i plough- 

iog, season for ploughing, dpo-rpo-v plough, 
dpov-pa ploughed land, Trokv-rjpo-f iroXvcipovpos 
(Hesych.). 
Lat. ar-a-re, ard-lor, ard-ti-o, ara-tru-m, arvu-a dp6- 

Goth. ar-jan dporptav, OHO, err-an arare [OE. ear], 

ar-t aratio, ON. ar aratio, ardftr aratrum. 
Lith. dr-ti, ChSl. or-a-ti plough, lith. arixna-a 

ploughing, field, arkla-a (Lexica), ChSl, oralo, 

ralo plough, 
Cymr. aradijr, Ir. aratkar aratrum, Com, erv ager, 

Arem. irvi sulci {Z\ 131, 285, 831). 

Ktthn 'Ind. Studien ' i. 351, Pott W. i. 293. — ar-t-tra^ 'oar' 
(No. 492) has nothing in common with Spo-Tpo-f ' plough,' except the 
root with the general notion of moving (No. 488). lu ita application 
to ploughing ft. ar (almost always retaining too its rowel a), is 
proper to all the European languages, as diatinguished from the 
Oriental. Whether Ipa ' earth ' (cp. Goth, air-tha), tpa-(i is cou- 
nected with these words ie doubtful. Grimm ' Geseh.' 54 ff., Pott ii', 
179, Pictet ii. 78. — For Greek, with the exception perhaps of Spatu' 343 
aparptaatK (Hesjch.), opo as a derivative verbal-stem is the only form. 
Nothing can be eaid with certainty as to tbe origin otSpvvpa. Miatuli 
(' Ztschr.' xvii. 1 78) holds that Spovpa is reduplicated and divides it into 
ap-op-fa (cp. aK-iBK-ii), Fick J'. 497 into ap-fo-pa, Grasamann (' Wtb.' 
265) compares Ved. urvdrd ' sown field,' tracing it back to ar-va-ra. 
We should thus have in the East a trace of this root, but a doubtful 
one. — Beside ' arathar ab aratro ' we find also in Cormac's glossary 
' ar {' work of the pluugh ') ab eo quod est arc ' (amm). 

491, &piT'y\v (sfc. ipaev). Ion. ipa-riv, Att. S.p^t\v maaca- 

lino, dpa-iv-iKi)-^ of a masculine nature. — Skt. 
rsha-hhd-a bull, Zd. arshan man, male. 

Schweizer 'Ztachr.'iv. 308 following Benfey's ' Sanskrit Chreato- 
mathie, Glossar.' p. 61, Fick i\ 499. — We may regard as the root 
of the words grouped together here ari, Skt. arsh ' flow,' in the eense 
of ' besprinkle ; ' according to the ' Pet. Diet.' indeed tliia is ' related 
to varah,' so that this explanation would ultimately come to the 
same thing SB Benfey's. Still I do not know what we should 
aaj to the relation of vanh to arih. Who will contend that the 
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oldest language could not have poBseseei] two rts. ara and con (cp. 

No. 497) Bj-noiiymoQS but phonetically distinct 1 — Sonne ' Ztachr.* x. 
103 derivcB the numame of Dionysos Eipa^i-iirr|-t (Ale fr. 90 ippa^- 
etTTi-s) from araabha-s {Skt. reha-bhd-i), bo that — as a further deriva- 
tive — it would mean ' fertilizer.' I do not attempt to determine 
whether an'«(')~* helongB here, mainly becauEO of the fem. arna Paul. 
' Epit.' 20 and Litb. eryti-» ' lamb : ' cp. Olr. ■nClter ' oriea.' 

492. Boot ep a/i^-ijp-ijs double-oared, dAi-^p-ijr rowing 
through the sea, mvTijKovT-opo-^ 6fty-oared ship, 
lp-f-TT]-s, iin-T]p-€-Tr)-s oaxsmaD, ip-€-cr(a rowing, 
crew of rowers, ip-t-aa-to row, epeT-/i6-j oar. 
Skt. ar-i-tra-a (adj.) driving, ar-i-tra-a (aubst.) oar, 
ar-i-trorm or dr-i-tra-m helm, ar-i-td (at, aritar) 
oaramaii. 
Lat. ra-ti-8, re-mu-a, rim-ig-ivrm, tri-rem-i-s. 
ON., AS. dr, MHG. rie-me oar (Low G. ream), OHG. 

rtto-dar. 
Lith. ir-ti row (1 sing. pres. ir-i-u), Ir-kla-s oar. 
Olr. imm-rera (perf.) gloss upon ' solverat ' (Z*. 448J, 
rdm {pluT. rdiiKE Z^. 16) oar. 
Kuhn ' lud. Studien ' i. 353, Pott W. i. 294, Benf. ii. 306, who 
also adds to this group nff-fp-pd-a and comparee the firat syllabla 
with ini[iB') ; hut KVfiffr) is loo rare in the meaning ' boat ' — probablj 
origiaally only poetical, like ' shell ' (No. 80) — to make this expla- 
nation plausible. There is an attempt at explanation in 'Stud.' iiL 
194. — By the side of the rt. ar, Gk. I'p, which underlies these wonU, 
there is also the metatheslzed ra, appearing most plainly in ra-ti-a. 
I have intentionally omitted from the words in ~rip')t quoted in the 
text Tpi-Tip-is, for the ' three-decker,' like ti-^p-ti ' the second etory,' 
derives its name from rt. dp ' fit.' Scbweizer (' Ztschr." iii. 353) is 
348 right in counting among the words of the cognate languages OHG. 
Tvo-iiar (mo from d). ipiaaa ^ iptr-ja points to a noun-stem I'prra, 
as ni/p('iTiTai to frvp(To (nom. rrupiri-t 'fever'); cp. Ebel 'Ztschr.' iv. 
335. We may probahly add the town-names 'Kpirpia, 'Epiiriri-s 
CEptcTDi). But also woi'ds which denote motion forwards on land, 
like Skt. rd-tha-a (SufE. t/ia, Lindner ' Altind. Nominalbildung ' 85), 
Lith. rdt-a-3, Lat. rot-a, [Germ. Had], Olr. roth ' wheel,' cannot be 
separated ; especially as Skt. ar-i-tra-Tn denotes not only ' rudder,' 
but also, according to the ' Pet Diet.,' ' a part of a carriage,' and 
as Olr. ura 'auriga' (gen. arad, st. tzrat-, 2,\ 255) certainly also 
belongs here, Bat Lat. rol-a cannot be separated from rot- 
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undu-$, tbe form of vhich, pointing kb it does to a derived 
Terbal-Ktem roCo, I have explained in tbe ' Symbola pbilolog. Bonn.' 
i. 278. The ' Pet. Diet.' comparee with <m-Tip-i-rT,-s Skt. ar-a-ti-t 
' aervant,' ' help." Thia meaning suits well enough the wider use of 
ttmipini-s, hut not tbe narrower ' oarBman,' which the word with its 
derivatives certainly has. Hence ar-a-tirs may have been derived 
directly from the fundamental notion of 'going,' 'striving' {cp. No. 
273), virijpiTTj-s on Greek Boil immedbtely from that of ' rowing.' — 
On the difference between rts. ip and ap, at. apo, cp. No. 490. — Irish 
has only the root-form m. Further authorities for tbe verb, which 
denotes 'a voyage by sea,' in 'Ztscbr.' xxiii. 212. 

493. Root t'p, fep Horn, eip-a say (tp-e'-m, etprj-Ka, i^/if}- 

^V^> /^"J-T^-s). ^'I-Top, Aeol, ffpij-raip orator, ^rj-rpa 
(Elic Fpdrpa) decree, pjj-fia word, ^ij-ai-v epeech, 
fipTJ-vr] agreement, peace (?), ^Tj-ffK-o-fi(i'<^V \tyo- 
fitvcov (Hea.). 
OPers. var announce, Zd. var teach (?). 
Lat. ver-bu-m, TJmbr, verf-ale ('formula' Bi^al, 

' templum ' Biicheler). 
Goth, vo'jir-d word, mida-va-iird answer, ga-vce&rd-i 

optXta. 
OPrusB. vfir-de word, Lith. vdr~da-t name. 
Ficki'. 772; Coraseni'. 171, Bezzenberger ' Beitr.' i. 253. — On the 
f of the Greet forms see Ahreus ' Aeol." 34, 36, 226, Ebe! ' Ztschr." 
xiii. 468, KnoH 90 f. For tip>j«,, itpf,-^ ' Greek Verb ' p. 360 f. Add also 
Cyprian tifpirdiraTv Deecke and Siegiamund 'Stud.' vii. 247. — On 
the other hand tbe verbal forma which denote 'asking,' like ipioBai, 
iptiopiu (a 62), ipwrav, iptvrav, iptiivtir are without any ti-ace of a f and 
bence have nothing to do with this root (Knba 185), Bugge ' Ztscbr.' 
XX. 9, Fickii'. 210 give conjectures as to tbe origin of these words. — 
On tip^n] cp. GJeae 'Aeol, D.' 187. — o-ap-if-a. 'chat' {iapur-ri-t, 
iapia-rij-s, 3-opo-t) may probably be regarded aa a reduplicated form 
for fa-fap-iCa. Otherwise Bugge ' Stud.' iv. 337. — The comparison of 
Olr, briatkar (ace. brelhir Z'. 244) ' verbum ' with Gk. fpit^pa (Btokea 
' Beitr.' viii. 340) is uncertain, for It. e, ia points to an earlier ai. 

494. fpi^-ti'do-s, Spo^o-s chick-pea. — Lat. ervu-m, er- 

vilia. — OHG. araweiz, OS. erwet. 



Pott i'. 117, Benf. ii. 313, Hesych. -KiffitSioi- ipifiivBoi. — Lat t> = 
Ok. j9 ae vicia ^uio-v. — On tbe termination Lobeck ' Paralip.' 244. 
— For tbe Germtui words, which are possibly borrowed, Grinun ' Gr.' SM 
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ii. 222. — Sp-oKo-t, later Spax-os, ' a kiiid of pulse,' seems to be of 
kiii<Ired root. It does not folloif from ^ ipi'dtt^ N 588 (cp. !) oiroXfirAii) 
that there was an Initial f, as is assumed by Hehn' 190, misled by 
LegerJotz (' Ztschr.' x. 380). Cp. No. 523 b. 

495. 'Eptvv-f. ~ Skt. Saranjus, saranjUs haaty, quick. 
Kuho ' Ztfichr.' i. 439 fT., where he points out some remark&ble 

coiccidenceB between tlie Arcadian legend of Demeter Eriays related 
bj Pausan. viii. 25 and the Vedic legends of Sarunjua. Max MlUler 
ii. 4S2 agrees with this etymology, though in a different aense. For 
him 'Epiirvs is 'the blush of dawn,' while Sonne 'Ztechr.' z. 121 
aeea in it ' the storm-cloud.' — The spir. lenia appears in the place of 
the aspirate oa in the copulative d = a, ita (No. 598). i pointa to an 
*Epivvv-<, 'Epirvi-s. The Hpelling with one v is the better established, 
according to L. Dindorfs note in Steph. ' Thesaurus.' No stress is 
to be laid on the n which once occurs In an inscription (C I- ii. p. 
363), any more than on the isolated t (C. I. i. 916). —But we may 
notice the Macedonian form preserved by Heaych. 'Apm/ranp' 'Epipivi : 
Pott discnsaes this (' Personennamen ' p. 107), remindiug ns of ipi 
' curse." Cp. Fiok ' Ztschr,' sxii. 200. 

496. [ep-of] Ion. dp-os, ip-io-v 'woolj ip-iy-to-s, eptoO-S 

woollen. 

Skt. Ufa in ura-bhra-s ram, 1. e. wool-bearer, liro- 
na-9 ram, iird sheep, ur-na-tn, Urna wool. 

Lat. vell-us, vill-us, Id-na (for vla-na), 

Qoth. vulla wool, vuUareis fuller. 

Lith. lAl-na wool, vil-^nis woollen, ChSl. vlS-na 
wool. 

Cymr. gulan lana (Z». 130). 
Bopp 'Gl.,'PottW. U. 1,565, Beuf. ii. 296, Schleich. 'Ksl.' 129.— 
The root is rightly taken to be the rar ' cover," which is preserved in 
Skt. Hence Skt. *var-a, shortened into ur-a, *var-na shortened ur-na 
^ ffp-i-r{a) in ip-if-fo-t. The initial digamma has disappeared in 
Greek without leaving a trace. The eliortest aubstantive tp-ot is 
merely hypothetical ; for we actually find only ilp-ot with Ionic 
lengthening (for *ftpos, ^ifrpoit), and compounds like iS-tp-ot, Aa 
we have in Skt., Lith., and Slav, a form with a nasal auffix, it is 
natural to explain the double / as originating in In, not only in the Gotb. 
vulla but also in the Lat. vellua, villu» (cp. Corssen ' Beitr.' 327). Even 
in Greek there are not wanting forms in which the r has passed into 
X. The kiusliip of oiXo-c ' curly ' (uvXij-n;(r)-t, oi\i-0pii) has long been 
recognized. But Job. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii. 318 attractively explains Xt-iw 
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' wool ' too from 'fX^-wit, which is distiuguiKhed from the deduced *tiri- 
ituB [veltut) only by metathesis. Hence it appears to me the eimpleflt 
course to explain Id-na too as *vld-7Ui. In Aii-x-") ' wool,' ' down 
(for pkB-K-yr]) I see an eipanBion by « (cp. wr\-i-x-i"i), which was 
aspirated before r. Add Xaj-vo-c ' Bheep'a wool,' Xo^-i^-fiE ' woolly,' 
' rough ' (previously No. 537). — To the words with the harder liquid 
aeem to belong also Gk. Spv-ti ' lambs,' dpi-tio-t ' ram,' irokC-^pijv ' rich 
in sheep ; ' for the forms Sdp-ioip' npuSaror, ffd/i-txat' Sput (Hesych.) and 
the proper name fdpnov on a Boeotian inscription (Clemm ' Stud.' 
viii. 429) poiut to an initial labial. There are traces of this remaining 
in the Iliad too (Kniis 5C i.), bo that I. Eekker writes fapvUv. The 8*5 
double p in voKC-ppiiir arose, we must suppose, from f p as in ippSfBrfv, 
BO that we must assume an old double form fop-y, fpa-v. The second 
form is preBerved as p^f in later authors, and in the derived p^v-if ^ 
apvtaiit 'sheepskin,' 'P^viia. apv-u6-t with the distinctive accent is a 
derivative like the adjective apvtios, but it has a decided analogue in 
the Skt. ■drnaj-A-i ' ram' (= 'varnd-ju-t). It is very bard to deter- 
mine whether the OHO. ram ' ram,' compared by Forstemann ' Ztschr.' 
i. 496, is related, because we must also take into consideration Lith, 
er-yt-U ' lamb ' and Lat. a-rie{l}-« with their initial vowels : and these 
have certainly nothing to do with this root and have been meotioned 
onder No. 491. — With Cj-mr. gulan Stokes 'Corm. Transl." p. 131 
identifies Ir. olann ' wool,' but compares both words with Gk. Xdx»«f- 

497". tp(r-t] (Horn. i(pa-i}, Cret. Atpa-a), ^pa-t} dew, ip<T)jfi-s 

dewy. — Skt. varsh-ds, varsh-d-m rain, rt. varah 

(vdrah-a-ti) rain. — Olr. Jrase shower of rain. 

Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 468, Eenf. i. 327,— The vowel prefixed 

in the epic form, as in that preserved in Hesych. (Sipirav tt/v ip6aai 

Kp^T(t) points clearly enough to f (Ahr. ' Dor.' 51). — With regard to 

the meaning it is noteworthy that Hesych. quotes on tpat) also vorla, 

diiix^ij. As from rt. an comes Spa-rjn (No. 491), bo from rt. var$ 

come Skt. vfeh-a-i ' bull,' Lat. verr-t'S ' boar,' as ' besprinkler,' and 

Skt. vfgh-an ' man,' ' male,' ' stallion.' 

497 b. fpvai, Ffpvm for F{f)pv{r-<o draw, ilpv-fitvai, ipvr- 
Ta^co, ^vard^o) frequentative. — ^S-tS-s drawn 
towards, pv-T^p rein. — ipptiy, fippuv to with- 
draw, to be gone, ini-fp-af tore away, an-a-vp-dat 
take away, dirovpaj. 

Lat. verrere (OLat. vorrere) drag through, draw 
away, sweep, verri-culu-m net, va-su-s furrow. 

ON. vorr furrow, OHG. werran distrahere. 
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Bugge 'Ztsclir." xs.. 26, Fiek i'. 776, Van. 904, 906 ff.— I have 
discuBBed these words thoroughly in ' Stud.' Ti. 266 ff. — The variooB 
words linked together by the meaning ' draw,' go back to the rt. 
ffp : from this comes f'p-v, by expausiou with c f'p-s, and with 
anaptjxia f fp-u-t. The traces of the f are certain : cp. liom. anofipatu, 
with a long second syllable, Aeol. ppv-Ti)p^pvnip (Ahrena 34), ^ppift' 
ipawlnit Heaych. (Ahrens 'Dor.' 46), t'l^S. fippay 9 239, Knos 100. — 
itpaaOtti ' defend,' ' protect,' is unconnected, 

498, iptoSio-s (patSio-s) heron. — Lat. ardea. 

Pott i'. 213, Fureteraann ' Ztschr.' iii. 56, Benf. ii. 6. — Probably 
there is some connexion or other with the word which Heeych. a. v. 
Spapos explains by t'putuir. Instead of this form, which violatea the 
alphabetical order, some conjecture Spapas. — We can hardly euppose 
that the Lat. word la borrowed, but must rather asaunie a common 
primitive form ardja, so that m would have to be taken as a vowel 
developed out of p and lengthened under the influence of contiguous 
8 sounds, as Job. Schmidt ' Voc' ii. 417 takes the a of (wX-u-viS-t be- 
side the Litb. kdl-naa. Cp. Pick ii\ 25.— Herodian iiideed taught 
that the true spelling was ip<fSi6t (irip'i povi)povs Xtftwc i, p. 1 16 Lentz), 
but this perhaps was only to favour hia derivation from fniiC-i. 

499, fiipv-s wide, tdpv-i'-a> widen, (Sp-os width, breadth. 

— Skt, uru-8 (fern, urv-t) wide (eomp, vdr-ijas), 
vru-i/d-jd-m wide room, uru-k'dkn/ids {liakahca eye) 
wide-seeing, vdr-aa breadth, space. Zd. lait 
vouru wide. 
Bopp '01.,' Pott i'. 221, Benf. i. 79.— An initial metathesis has 
taken place, wipv ; varu ^ vavpo-t ; j>arvu-s, vtvpo-v : ««rvu-». 

500, Root op Sp-fv-pi, 6p-iy-w, opo-S-vy-oi (fut. Spfrco, aor. 

wp-op-o-y) excite, Sp-wp-a am excited, raised, 
iLp-To raised himself, 6p-a-o (Sp-trfo) raise thyself, 
6p-i-ovTo they broke up, op-ov-<D hurl myself, 
dv-opov-o) spriug up, ovp-o-v room, SiffK-ovpa 
(pi.) casts of a quoit. 

Skt, rt. ar (r-iia-mi, aor. ar-a-vi 3 siug. aor. m. dr-ta 
= ^p-To) rabe myself, struggle upwards, excite, 
■Ir to raise oneself, excite. Zd. rt. eV raise oneself, 
rise (of stars). 

Lat. or-i-o-r, or-tu-s, or-igo. 
Benf. i. 53, Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 396, 469, Pott W. iL 1, 3.— The in- 
dividual meaJiinge of the Skt. words were demonstrated first in the 
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'Pet. Diet.' The I in ir has come, as is often the case, from a. The 
root IB the same as that dtscuesed under Nob. 488, 490, 491, but 
even before the separation of the European nations from each other, 
this parted off into three forms ap, ip, op with different vowels, and 
essentially different meanings. In this cage we can see with unusual 
clearness the closer community of the Greeks and Italians on the one 
side, and the Indians and Iranians on the other. — On the ov of 
o/i-ou-w 'Ztschr.' iii. 77. — Bugge 'Stud.' iv. 327 proves that tbia 
root occurs also with the meaning ' shoot forth,' ' grow,' bo ortila Luor. 
i. 212, and connects with it, probably with justice, Norweg. runne, 
ntne with the fully equivalent Jp-roc (cp. B^-imr, 'x"***! tS-mt) which 
I previously placed under 523 b. We may add ON. reivna ' shoot 
forth,' 'grow quickly,' Isolated < by o as in ipjio under No. 502. 

501. Root op, /op knl 6p-o-VTat look after {S sing. plpf. 
ini op-top-ei), ovp-o-s guard, watchman, ini-ovp-o-s 
overlooker, <f)povp-6-s {irpo-opo-i) guard, (fipovpd 
watch, guard, Tifid-opo-s (Ti/nopo-s) guardian of 
honour, avenger, nvXa-apo-s, 6vpaip6-s door- 
keeper, copa care, protection, 6pd-a> (i-a>pS-Ka, 
i<upai-v) see, opa-fia look, d-opa-ro-s invisible. 
Lat. I'er-e-o-r, ver-i-tu-s, vere-cundu-s, re-ver-e-o-r. 
Goth, vars visan to be careful, ware, OHQ. war 
intentus, giivar aware, war-a intuitio, consideratio, 
cura, MHG. war neinen eines dingea, to beware 
of a thing, OS. war-6-n animadvertere, observare, 
Goth, da-Ara-var-d-a 6vpa>p6s door-ward, OHO, 847 
warl^H videre, exBpcctare, caverej toar-t, uiar-to 
custoa. 
PottW. ii. I, 582, Benf. ii. 297, Dlefenbach 'Goth. Wtb.'i, 201 
210, Diiderlein ' GIobb.' 2274, where tbe explanation here given of Arl 

ff dviptt iaSkoX Spoyrai (£ 104), Spovrn (y 471), opipit (♦ 112), whiob IB 

supported by an old interpretation, and is defended by Lobeck 
against Buttmann ' A. Gr.' ii. 260, is confirmed by sound arguments. 
— For tbe peculiarities of the augment cp. ' Greek Verb' p. 81. The 
existence of the f is further proved by jSiopof iipSaXpoi (Hesych. 
Snid.), by jivKa\ip6<, irvXtvpos = jrtXoipot (Hesycb,) and by the vowels 
in composition, though on the other hand we find even in e 178 
oiSnroiiaipor, Tlie length of the o in the Homeric jrvXa-wjjo-f is Been 
to aribe from a transposition of quantity, if we compare Dor. ripu- 
upo-i (Ep. rin^-o()o-i) ; hence n/itopoe is ' honour- wai-d.' — Darmesteter 
' M^m.' ii. 369 has endeavoured to trace tbe rt. op back to sar Zd. 
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far 'gHud.** protect* {Mid kbo «r-«a-«w) : bat tliit u open to objec- 
tka, iKMBn^ M pKilicalar Greek tanaa, aa this sAoiax admita, can 
infy be irpUiw.mA tmu var. — For the ntMiing Me Introdnction 
f. 101. — lie root will recur in Mta nan on p. 5S7. — It is tempt- 
ng to pho here OCymr. gmarm 'hom,' fiiarwoM 'tbeatza' (ff. 
127: cp, Baameister 'Kelt Br.* 114). but in modern Cymric 
ffwartn meanc ' play,' ' eport.' A rt. cW ' bm ' is retailed in Cymr. 
gioelet, Arem. j^et 'ridere' (inf. Z'. 535), Olr. jKi 'poeto" (gen. 
jU«^ sL nlet-, Z*. 255). May we add tfae ' femina fatidica yaitda, 
nalknb Bncterae,' Tac * Bist.' it. 61 1 

SOS. ip-p^ msb, impulse, 6piid-tt prtes on, msh, d^ 

opfi^, ipfiTf-Tripio-y incitement, startuig-point of 

s movement 

Skt. rt. aar (nir-d-nii, gisar-mi) run, flow, in com- 

ponnds also to Rttack, &I1 open, press forward, 

»dr-ma-8 flow (subet), tar-ds liqnid, brook, Mr-it 

river. — Zd. har go. 

Pott W. ii 1. 658, Benf. i. 60, Fick i'. 796.— Knhn in Hanpfa 

'Ztachr.' tL p. 131 com poreE op^iq with tbe Indie Sar4md, and Sdra- 

tnijd-M the son of tbe latter with the Gk. '"E^iuSs ^t^-t), secribing 

to both ep^^i| and tardmd the meaning ' Etorm ' (' Ztschr.' iv. 27). 

Hence Kitha and Welcker ('G<ifterL' i. 342) are fandameDtally 

agreed about the etymon, though they take it in very different ways, 

while Max Jliiiler 'Lect.' ii. 468 regards 'Zpiaias as 'the dawn-son.' 

[Cp. alao Cos 'Aryan Mythology' iL 231]. I hare etill some 

difficultiee with regard to the namee of the Gods becaose of tbe 

Creek ajtpeUativa ipftamr, ipiajnit, Jp/ainuM. which reeemble '^luios in 

Mond, bat are itill nnezploined. I cannot think of deriving tb«m 

aUDpIy from tbe name of the God (Pott 'Ztschr.' vi. 46); at any imta 

I dwnld not be able to qucte any name of a God ased thus. The 

Utctt diaatenoa of this is Benfey's ' Hermes, Minos, Tortaros,' Gott. 

1877. — On tbe other hand ipiui in ip/i odvimw (A 117) mnrt certainly 

be added here, ^le word has evidently tbe meaning of the later o^a^]^ 

and nay be Imulated by ' soiirce.' The isolated < «a in ffum under 

>'o,500. 

603, Spvi'f {st. 6pvi, ipvtO, Dor. ipytx), Spvt-o-v bird. — 

Gotb. ara (gen. arins), OHG. aro, am eagle [Jar], 

lis — CbSL ori-lil, Lith. erdli-g (also ei-is) eagle. — 

Com. er, Cymr. erydd, eryr aquila (Z*. 1074). 

Grimm 'Gewh.' 1021, Fick i*. 494, Stokes ' Beitr.* viu. 341.— 

fienfey'a oljectioo (L 332) that a-opr-o-t proves tbe existence of f. 
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has DO weight, for thie late word in its lEolation can uo more prove 
the initial labiaJ than S-omo-t, 3-opfio-s prove one is the case of the 
roots there concerned. — The 6 as against the Dor. x w'ill occnpy ua 
on p. 495. — Ebel 'Ztschr.' v. 66 conjectures as the rt. ip (No. 500), 
so that the bird would be denoted as the ' upatriving.' — For the names 
of the eagle Pictet i. 456. Perhaps also the name of the Thracian 
king 'OpoXo-c or 'oXopo-c, transmitted to the father of Thucydldes, 
belongs here. The form of it reminds us most of the Slavonic words. 
504, Sp-os (Ion. ovpos) mountain, * Opfcr-TTf-i, opfi-Trj-s, 
6pe-io-^ (Ion. ovpfio-s) dwelling in the mountsina, 
6p(i-v6-s raountainoua, dwelling in the mountains, 
6p-ev-s {ovp-t6-i) mule. - — fii-o-p height, pro- 
montory. 
Skt. varsk-mdn (m.), vdrsh-man (n.) height, vdnh- 

ijaa the upper. 
Lat. verr-uca steep height, wart. 
ChSl. vi~(tch-U, Lith. virsz-ax peak, height. 
My previous comparison with Skt. giri-a, Ch.Sl. gora 'mountain' 
is untenable, because the loss of an iuitial y cauuot be proved. — I 
now place &pos among a set of words, which are grouped together by 
Pick i'.216, 775, but not connected with opot. Frijhde 'Ztschr.' xiii. 
267 hesitates about connecting Spot with these words. — We may 
assume a rt. var ' heighten,' ' raise.' It underlies the verb d-ftip'tt 
(contr. aipa), which I previously placed wrongly under No. 518. The 
a is prothetic. To this belong Ion. lUT-ijapo-s (Att. ptr-iupo-t), nap- 
ijopo-(, <7ui^^po-r, iroStv 3ap<H (penduli) fi 89, ^f/w'-fl-o-jrai B 448, oir^iopot 
Sfot, perhaps also dijp (st. dftp) and certainly ai'aipo ' hanging basket' 
(cp. Brugninn ' Stud.' vii. 345), perhaps for fai-fapa (cp. pat-pi-a>). The 
f has been lost before the o of ovpoi, opoe, just as in otp-n>id-i=Skt, 
VdruTvi-i (No. 509). Homer. Ion. oSjwi {S,ptai or oSprai Sappho * Fr." 
94, Theocr., Callira. iipta) is to Spot as otpavi-s is to the Aeol. forms 
Spaim-s, &pam-c (also Doric), The f is retained as 8 in Bopias, Boppas, 
'YB-fp-^opi-iDi {Ti-amontana, UUrainorUani). Bugge (Bezzenb. ' Beitr.' 
iii. 1 1 2 gives tlie same account of Spot, and with verriiea puts the AS, 
vxarr ' callus,' ' nodus.' — To these words belong further Phryg. Spou, 
Sva (Achilles Tatius on Arati Phaenomena, according to de Lagarda 
' Oesammelte Abhandl.' p. 288), to which HtibBchmaiin ' Ztschr.' xxiii. 
34,48 adds Armen. iw, lueroy' above.' — Tlie rt. uar appears expanded 
as vars, to which belong the Indian, Latin, and Slavo-Lettic words 
quoted in the test. From this comes pi'-o-i' (irrpi plov, oXXq pi'y Horn.) 
for fpia-o-v, with that i, which so easily comes from an a under the 
influence of a neighbouring r, c. g. in pffa beside rad-'ix (Joh. Schmidt 



' Voc.' ii. 330). We can hardly prove, I think, that ip-ot too came from 
fopir-os. — ip-66-i (El. Bopaif- tmcup&f, Lacon. 'Apn/iit Bo>()flio), which 
Agrees with the Sanekrit ilrdh-vA-a even id its application to the 
loud voice, ftlso perhaps helougs here, so that it ia due to an ei- 
pansion with fl = Skt. dh. Frohde ' Bezzenb. Beitr.' i. 261 wishes 
to connect also flpi-opo-s, ffpi-fitvo-t with these words, and with ON". 
risi 'giant' {Germ, Kiese), OS. vrriadik 'gigantic;' aleo (iii. 19ff.) 
opiroSCpt], which we may translate ' High-gate.' 
9 505. 6ppo-i OB coccygiB, rump, ovpd tail, o&pcf)(o-i, ovp- 

laXO'S the extreme end. — OHG. ars anus. — 

It. cit tail, end. 

Pott i'. 123. Benf. i. 103, Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. Bil.—Sppo-! for 

6pvo-f, oipd with compensatory lengthening. — Perhaps Lat. urr- 

vncK-m 'quod in infima apica' Varro ' R. H.' i. 48, 2 is related. — 

Otherwise Bugge ' Ztsclir.' xx. 30, Leo Meyer xsiii. 67, Fick i'. 203. 

506. 6p6-? {6pp6-i) late ovp6-s whey. — Skt. sdra-s or 

sards curdled milk. — Lat. seru~m whey. — Lith. 

sHri-s large cheese, C'hSl. ayril rvpos. 
Pott i'. 123, Benf. ii. 59.— The spir. lenis instead of the aspirate, 
which we should have expected in place of s, as in iti6i (No. 208), 
Jmit=«(cit-«.— As opo-t is the oldest form, oppoi, which is perhaps 
expanded hj the use of another suffix (fa 1), cannot be any obstacle 
to this comparison, as Pictet ii. 30 and Fiok j'. 796 consider it. The 
Slavo-Lettic words are kept distinct by Joh. Schnudt ii. 261. 

507. Sprv^. — Skt. vartaka-s, vartakd, vartaki, vdrtiJeS 

quail 
Benf i. 334, Fiirrtemann 'Ztachr.' iii. 53, Kuhn ib. 68. The Skt. 
form vrtikd quoted by the last is not given in the ' Pet. Diet.' — A f 
in Greek is eBtablished by yiprvi- opruj Hesych, The genitive 
ipruK-ot quoted by grammarians (cp. L. Dindorf in ' Steph. Thes.' b.t.) 
contains the earlier k, which was afterwards weakened into y. The 
enflix is therefore the A- common in Greek and Latin in the case of 
the names of birds. The root in Skt. is held to be rar(=Lat. «er- 
<«i«, whence also vdrl-via-K 'rotundus.' Pictet i. 495 explains this 
irom the custom of these species of birds to roll round on the ground. 

508. 6-pvy-p6-s, topvy-ij, &pvy-fia a roaring, howling. — 

Lat, rug~i-o, riigi-tu~s. — ChSl. ryk-n<f~ti mpvtaBau 
Pott i'. 213, Benf. ii. 6. — Both compare also words which point 
to an Indo-Germanic t, like the Slavonic verb and OHO, roh-d-n 
'rugire.' According to this a weakening from i to y would he prob- 
able (cp. ;iuic-d-o-/i(u and Lat. miiy-i-o). — The verb opvyw or opuydint 
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quoted by Benfey and also by Pictet ' Ztschr.' vi. 183 ts nowhere 
to be found. On the other baud piCuv 'bellow' ia probably atdn 
('Greek Verb' p. 225), and proves that the o ia prothetic (Van. 813). 
opuyfjd-c in Hesych. ts probably rightly explained by ffpu^iiit inBt«Bd 

of the t radii loual ^pv)(6firvos. Apvy-ftoiiO't' ^Irctftosy KTvnos^ Qpvyaahts' 

Bipvffoi look like mere eorruptiona of the better established oinipayti-c. 
Cp. ipi-M (No. 523.) 

608 b. i-pv<rcreo (original stem ^k) dig, scrape, Spv^, 
Spvy£ graver, chisel, dpvicTi^p digger, spade, SiSipv^ 
ditch, conduit, shaft. — Lat. cor-rugu-a^ ar-rug-ia 
conduit, shaft, runc-a-re weed, pluck up, ru^a 
wrinkle (1). 
Ficki'. 744, ' Greek Verb,' p. 222.— The o ia prothetic : on the varia-i 
tionof the consonant at the end of the root seep. 629. — Fick addaslso 
Skt. Iu)i£ ' pluck,' ' tear away,' and compares with Lat. rSga the equi- 
valent Lith. raultA. VanSoek compareB Czech, ryi ' digger,' r^/i ' spade.' 

509. ovpav6-s (Aeol. eopavo-^, Spai'o-s) heaven, firmament, 360 

palate, ovpdv-io-s heavenly, oiipavi-mv-i^ caelites. 

— Skt. Viimna'S God of water, 'all-embracing' 

(Pet. Diet.). 
Benf. i. 324 (otherwise ii. 298), PottW.ii. 1, 554. — Kuhn'Ztschr.' 
i. 457 'Vdruna-» in its oldest form equivalent to Ok. Oipia6-s later 
' God of the wafers,' which are called ' the wives of Varuna.' — 
Schweizer iii. 387 against Bopp, who derivea oipav6-t from Skt. varsh 
'rain' (No. 496).— The root of thia old word is wir 'cover.' For the 
Aeolic forma see Ahr. 93, 101. 

510. ovpo-v urine, ovp-i'O) pasB urine (fior. io^pr/ai^, 

ovpdvt), oupT}0pa, oUpTj'fta. — Skt. vari water. 

Zd. vdra rain, vdrenti it rains. — Lat. v/r-ina, 

uHn-d-ri dive, urind-tor diver. — ON. lir (n.) 

fine rain, yra to rain fine, AS. vdr sea. 

Pott W. ii. 1, 596, Benf. i. 324, Bugge ' Ztachr.' xx. 29.— For 

the peculiarities of the augment 'Greek Verb' p. 80. — - Bopp 'Gl.' 

refers here, as Vorro 'L. Lat.' v. 126 did before him, unia and also 

ur-cea-a, but the former ia more likely to be connected with ur-o 

(rt. i£») aa being a veasel of burnt earth, the latter probably haa 

ita origin in the Gk. vpxn (Lob. ' Paral.' p. 34). For the meaning of 

the words here compared the Lat. urindri ia especially instructive, 

inasmuch as it has developed quite independently from the idea of 

water. — Italian proper names which preaumably belong here, are dis- 
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cnBsed by Corssen ' Beitr." 238. — Olr. f-Aal {7?. 949) ' Bnaa,' whicli 
Stokes ' Ir. Gl.' 222 was inclined to compare with Skt. t^rt, owes its 
Ha evidently to compenBatory lengtheuiag, aod probably comeB from 
rt. vag 'to be moist,' 'to wet,' Fick i'. 764 (cp. v/poi). 

511. ^dwv-f turnip (later ^dtfiv-s), ^d<f>-avo-s cabbage, 

/ia<p-afi-s radish. — Lat rdp-a, rdp-u-m turnip. 

— OHG. ruoba wild turnip. — ChSL r^pa, Litt. 

r6pe tumip. 

Tott i'. 1 09, Benf. i. 73. — We might Buppose borrowing both in 

Latin and in German. Still this does not Beem probable. If we 

start with the form in tr and asBume aspiration in Greek, all is easily 

explained. For this and for many dialectic forma W. Rosober 

•Studien'i. 2, 74. — Cp. No. S13. 

513. /Jaxi-r spine (^y-ioTm^d'j(-t~Tpo-v,^a-)(-(a),^ay(^L-aio-s, 
/ia)^t-Tr]-s spinal. — OHG. hrucki, ON. hrygg-r 
back(?). 
Pott ii'. 205, Benf. ii. 316, Grimm ' GeBch." 307 'a Gk. p may ex- 
ceptionally correspond to an OHG. fir r ' this is, however, probably the 
case only when ■ has been lost in the Greek, and I do not know a 
second instance of the kind (cp. Xof and calx No, 534). The origin 
of the word and its relation to pn^-o-i ' thorn-hedge ' (cp. spina dorn), 
pdxos ' rag,' etc., is still verj- obscure, hence I regard this compariBon 
as very uncertain. — To the OHO. hrucki belongs Ir. crocenn ' tergue,' 
•pellis,' 'Beitr.' viU. 437, 

513. Root (leTt fpcTT ^fir-ta incline (of the balance}, fiow-^ 
1 inclination, turning of the scale, m omentum, 

dvTi'ppowo-t of equal weight, a/i0i-/J/J€7r-^? in- 
clining to both sides {amb-ig-uu-s), parr-aXo-v stick 
(for throwing), cudgel, club, ^iw-Tpa-v knocker, 
clapper, bird-trap, ^aw-t-s rod, KaXa-vpo"^ shep- 
herd's staff, 
Lat. rep-en{t)s, rep-ente, repeni-inu-s. 
Lith. virp~iu quake, tremble, waver. 
Dbderlein ' Syn. und Etym.' vi. s. v. repenle, ' Gloss.' 2320 Buggeats 
the extremely probable comparison with rep-eTtte, which we must 
regard as a locative adverb formed from the participial stem (cp. tAX- 
onri) ; hence it means poTrJ ran, mom»nlo. — The only trace of the f ia 
retained in the u of mtXa-Cpo^ r as to the first part of fliia word 
Doderlein ' Gl.' 2104 offers some conjectures ; but it is very probable 
that KoXa-r 'cord ' underlies it, and that so the word meane ' cord- 
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■tick.' This rtick is nBed by ebepherds for throwing, like the piSjr-oXo-i' 
[qi. * 845 f., and Paley on Theocr. iv. 49]. Hence the notion of ft 
qnivering motion through the air niiiB through all these words, and 
this is just as suitable to the wavering and tri'mbliug of the tongue 
in the balance. — futrrit ' rod ' seems — like the swinging ring used for 
knocking at a door, and the quivering tambourine, both poirr/wv— to 
be also named from swinging, and, as the word is quoted in Hesycfa. 
also with the meaniug pdrru-r, so perhaps all the words treated under 
No. 511 belong to this stem. — But paS-io-t resembles still more the 
Lith. ciria-s'twig,' 'rod,'ChSl. vrilb-a 'salix' (cp. also verb-er, virg-a). 
— Benf. il. 310 offers all kinds of other combinations. — (liir-rv, pln-(i, 
which, in spite of the neglect of the ' shifting of mutes,' can hardly be 
separated from Ooth, va'trp-a [cp, m/>ld'WaTp\ is distinguished from. 
the other forma by its Z, though not more, as Delbrilck ' Stud.' i. 2, 
132 (cp. Joh. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii. 333) proves, than npX from hord-eiir^m. 
Cp. for pinroi and tptiiria Pott i', 257, Leo Meyer ' Ztschr.' vi. 176, xv. 5, 
Orasamann xii. 108, Fickxix. 264. — It is better to suppose that p(fi3-» 
'turn,' popdo-c 'turning,' etc. have come from rt. fpm by a nasal 
strengthening and a consequent softening of the ir into fl. Pott i'. 260 
holds p<iiff-<a to be equivalent to Goth, hvatrb-a 'verto' — whence the 
German ' W'irb-el,' — Frclhde ' Bezzenb. Beitr.' i. 250 to the Skt, var^ 
'press,' 80 that il would only be an accidental variant of Fipym (No. 
142).— Cp. Walter 'Ztechr.' xii. 388 f., Gustav Meyer ' Stud.' vi. 251. 

514. /JFy-os cold, pty-iov colder, worse, ply-T)\6-!, /Jiy«- 

Sav6-s frosty, awful, /iiy-(-a> (Jtp/iTya) shudder, 

ply6-co freeze. 
'L'a.i.frv)-m,frlg-idu-s, frlg-e-o, frlg-e-sc-o. 
Pott i'. 258, Benf. ii. 110. — It is easier to assert than to prove a 
connexion with rig-e-o, rig-or, rig-ida-s ; the entirely similar forma- 
tion of derivatives where the quantity and the initial letter are alike 
different, would of itself oppose the assumption that frig and rig are 
originally identical. Cp. Oorssen i'. 461. — Ok. piy has lost an initial 
labial. So the question must remain open whether this tjtpiy may be 
perhaps only weakened from ippin (^piVcr«, rj>pi(, ^pif{). — All further 
comparisons are extremely uncertain. The OHG. /rios-an ' freeze,' in 
particular, agrees neither in its initial nor in its final letter. — Lat. 
frig-i-re 'roast' belongs to No. 162. 

515, /Ji'ifa (Lesb. ^ptaSa) root. — Lat. rad-%x. — Goth. 8G3 

vaurt'S root [wwt), OHG. vntrz-d, wurz-ala. — 
Cymr. gtoreidd-yn. Corn, ^rtteit-en radix. 
Pott i*. 250, who lias rightly seen that neither Skt. rdk nor vj^ 
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Buit these worda, which rather point to a rt. vard, vrad, Corssen 
Job. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii. 315, 352. — For Aeol, flpiirfa = fpiB- 
' Aeol.' 34 Bq. There are suggested for comparison also Aeol. SpaS- 
ivo-r {padw6s), po9-ani-s with the hy-forms paS-ak6-t, poi-aku-s (2 576), 
' shnif ' elender/ pati-afivo-s, paS-ofio-s, p6&-afAVo-s, 6p6d-afii'0'r, paJi-i^ 
' Bhoot,' ' twig,' the somewhat varjiug meauiugs of which have their 
analogy in the Teutonic languages, where wurt, viirz mean also vege- 
table, ' wort.' Tlie rt, vrad which is thus deduced Sonne ' Ztschr.' 
xii. 367 finds in the ' Nirukta ' v. 15 f. aa a by-form of mrad ' to ba 
pliant,' 'yielding.' Cp. Benfey 'Oott. Nachr.' 1875 p. 33, In the 
'Pet, Diet.' vrad is translated by 'grow soft' {avradanta dli-da Rigv.). 
poi-d-p'roBe,' Aeol. jSpoBoi' is according to Pott 'E. F.'ii'. 817 and Hehn' 
217, 527of Iranic origin (^Armen. vard), Lat. i-osn certainly from pofca, 
poSla, like Clausag (rora Claudius. [Cp. Mas Miiller in the 'Academy' 
for 1874, p. 488, 57G]. — Perhaps Diint/er is right in connecting with 
this root the difficult n-fpt-pp^B^t, which in x 84 t"pippij8jjt Bt rpaniCn 
itamrftri is explained by mpi^tpf)!, while in Hippocrates it means 
' wavering.' We may therefore translate it in the Homeric passage 
by 'rteling.' Lobeck ' Parulip.' 156 connected the word with paSf't' t4 
antpoTipcairf t'yitiAiiiivov, i. e. ' waving evenly." radix and pi'fa must have 
meant originally ' twig,' whence the transition to ' root ' is easy. It is 
doubtful whether rad-iu-e and rS-mw-s (which may easily have lost a 
consonant) are related. But rUd-i-s 'staff' certainly belongs to the 
rt. rudh (also Skt. rah) ' grow,' for it correEponda to AS. r6d-a, OHG. 
rvot-a, wbicli require an ante-Tentonio dh. Add Zd. rud ' grow,' 
Qoth. liud-an with I, ChSl. rodi-t-i parCre, etc. — Cp. Lobeck ' Eleni.' 
i. 85. The weakening of d into i is as in 'Ca, mnii-a. — Cymr. 
giornddyn (Z'. 1077), if we strike off the suffix -yn (Z". 295), gives 
the primitive form *vrad. 

516. /Ji''^ (st. ^iir) hurdle-work, mat, ptn-i-{S)-s fan, ^l-ir- 

i(-a> fan. — Lat. scirp-u-s rueh, adrp-eu^, acirp- 
Sre. — OHG, scUu/tubIi. 
Pott i'. 140, who compares also yplico-t, yplipo-t as 'ruBh-mat.' — Gk. 
pin- is thus for anpiri, whence by metathoBis came acirjt-u-a, and with / 
for r, the regular shifting of mutes and a subsidiary vowel, the 
German word. — Cp. Benf. i. 212. — The notion of a J/uu-ruBtr 0urof, 
which the Bcholiast on Aristoph. ' Pax ' 699 gives to the word pi'^, 
comes out clearly in the three languages. — EC-piffo-r no donht belongs 
here, — pin- : aoirp = rep : aerp. — Otherwise Joh. Schmidt ' Voc.' ii. 
332. 

517. Root ^u, cpu /il-a> {^ev-irco, i-p^rj-f) flow, /J*-op, 

^o-o-s, /ifv-fia flood, ^Q-rj, fii-ai-s, ptv-at-s flow- 
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iDg, /Jw-T^-r, ^(vff-To-s flowing, ^i-f-6po-v bed 
of a stream, stream, pv-a^ stream of fire, ^6-/it) 
swing, press, pv-O-fto-s time (in masic). 

Skt. rt. aru (srdv-d-mi) flow, srav-as outflow, srdu- 
atit-i, gru-t-as atream. 

Lat. Ru-mo (older name of the Tiber), ru-men udder, 353 
Rumin-a. 

OHG. strou-m stream. 

Lith, srav-j-ii flow, bleed, srov-S a Btreaming. 
CbSl s-t-ru-Ja fluentura, os-t-rov-ii insula (liter- 
ally dfi<p[-pu-To-9}. 

Olr. sruth a flow, flood, di-aruthigud derivatio, 
sri^aim (dat. plur,_^i' sruamann-aib) stream. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1370, ' Peraonennamen ' 400, Beiif. ii. 8, 
Schleicher ' Kal.' 130, 136. — After Kdhn 'Ztschr.'iv. 27 had already 
discussed the t, which the 51 avo- Teutonic words — hut also ^ipC-^y 
— add to the forms of the other languages, Forstemana ' Ztschr.' iv. 
277 and now even Kuhn himself xiv. 223 coafidently aaaume etru as 
the root. Kuhn lays especial weight on the Zend fonn thru ' flow ' (by 
the eide of fru 'go'), tliraota (raasc.) 'gtream.' It does not seem to 
me probable that the common combination of sounds air, if originally 
occurring, would become weakened into «r, which is nowhere a 
favourite ; while on the other hand from an original »r gfr might very 
easily have come from the desire for greater ease of pronunciation. 
Pott W. i. 1373 quotes analogies, e.g. Czech. *-(-^i&-ro=ChSl. ireb-ro 
'silver.' lo no case, however, can we, I think, make nse of the aapir- 
ation of the < to tA in this thru — an aspiration confined to the Zeud, 
and to be eiplained by the special phonetic laws of this language — 
to assume a schru for other languages, and to arrive from this, aa 
Kuhn does, even at the Lat./u. For/wcp. No. 412 d. — The Latin 
representatives of this root are discussed by Corssen ' Ztschr.' x. 18, 
'Beitr.' 427, ii^ 85, 1012. To those quoted above, he adds Roma for 
ifo«-ma=STpup;, 'stream-town' (but see Eitschl 'Rh. Mus.'sjdv. 17), 
Romulu-8, Ke-aU, for Rffo-ate. — From Greek probably the Homerio 
pii-o-fiai also belongs here (cp. Eu-pw-rac), which is related to (tint 
phonetically, as wXiu to ifkia. The meaning ' press on ' (a SO), ' move 
with force ' can be easily reconciled with that of ' streaming ' (op. rt. 
pj« No. 369). Skt. sru-ti-g, which means not only ' outflow ' but also 
'way,' 'road,' points to a further use of the root. With regard to 
pifiFj, panofo, which strongly remind us of rolmr, I am now doubtful, 
pi/i") is not seldom contrasted with icr^u-t, e. g, in Plato ' Sympo*.' 
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190 b, and approximates bo closely to pi^i ttst !t is natural to take it 
as ' force oF movement.' — But that pv-B-iti-s (cp. B^-S-fii-t, ena-0-iii-t) 
was firat noticed by the Greeks from listening to the sea, I feel quite 
certain. — 'p«>'i, 'pma in their twofold meaning (cp. Fick ' Ztschr.' 
xxii. 375) I altogether omit. — Joh. Schmidt 'Voc.'ii. 281 conjectures 
an identity of root between sn* and aar (Skt, edr-a-ti) ' run,' ' flow,' 
and arrives at p6Bo-t, poSfif, though here, it must be admitted, the 
notion of noise comes into prominence, while ptuAoip ' nose,' like nSiu-B 
(No. 443), got its name rather from flowing. — Authorities for tbfl 
Irish words in Z=. 239, 991, O'Dav. 'Gl.' p. 115. 

518. Root cep (ep, Ip) (T€ip-d rope, o-ep-i'-f ^wot^/j Heejch., 
op-fio-^ necklace, opfia-Qo-i, opft-iri fishing line, 
tp-fia ear-ring, e'p-to (^-tip-t, i-fp-ufvo-s) fasten, 
bind, (ip-jio-i fastening, tip-ip-o-? bondage. 

Skt, aar-at yam, thread. 

Lat. aer-o range, fasten, ser-a, re-aerd-re, ser-tu-m, 
ser-ie-s, sor-{ti)-s. 

ON. sdr-vi necklace. 

Lith. aeri-s thread, cobbler's waxed thread (?), 

Fick ii'. 263 ; cp.Bugge 'Ztachr.' xx. 32.— Tlie rt. orp, Indo -Germanic 
gar 'bind,' 'tie,' clearly occurs in Greek, and that in three forms, 
which Lobeck 'Rhem.' 136 sq. following old grammarians also holds 
to be related. For ip-^ Buttra. ' Lexil.' i. 11 1 [p. 300 ' E. T.']. — 5-ep 
'wife' (Hes. Sop-tt) is explained by Pott ' Ztschr.' vi. 262 from the 
copulative A and root dp ' join.' But so the liiatus is not accounted for. 
If we divide it into o-aap the word becomes quite a parallel to avv- 
ijopo-s and Mn-jux. (Cp. Lobeek ' El.' il 74.) I cannot believe that 
Sap and aoror (Skt. ffutfrar) have anything in common. — Lobeek ' El.' 
i. 176 refers liere also tbo iiraf tlprjithov tlp-tp-oc {B 529) explained by 
Apollonius in his Lexicon by ioiiKtia. — ser-a is explained, not so 
much from the equivalent aapa, which is later, as from the Homeric 
custom of moving the bolt to and fro with a thong (a 442). «or-l-M ' a 
serendo,' because they were usually strung together by a titread. re-te 
probably for »re-le with metathesis as in rcp-o compared with ttrp-o, 
in {t)la-tv^s by the side of lid-i. Cp. ou No. 489. — But even «r is 
perhaps not the fall form of the root. — For the forms ?<ip«, itpfiivot 
which point to an initial consonant see ' Greek Verb ' p. 81. Ebel 
'Ztschr.' jv, 165, 171, hence deduces a rt. »var, from which in par- 
ticular the IT, retained in irtipa, is well explained. Ou the other 
hand, I now place atipa and all that goes with it, with the fonda- 
mental notion of 'lifting,' 'rftising' under No. 504. — The Lith. gvpr- 
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,' svAr-a-s 'weight,' ' pound', etc. I prefer to omit entirely. — 

We are reminded of the Lat. stro, comero, series, by the Olr. gloBBCB: 
eaitk bed srethi gl. on 'bcub snbtternendam' (Z*. 182), bid comsrithi gL 
on 'cum his manus couBerencIa est' (Z*. 480); sreth 'aeries,' 'ordo,' 
eom-greth 'construotio' {7.\ 871, 992). Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 308 la in- 
clined 'to place these words under No. 227 (rt. star), bnt it is not 
proved that an original initial tt is replaced by a in Irish. Tho 
question can only be whether the Irish words belong to a rt. ««r 
with the meaning ' bind,' ' fusten.' 

519. trvp-iy^ pipe, ahepherd's flute, avpl^-io pipe, <rupty- 

//6-S-, (n>piy-iia piping. — Skt. rt. svar (svdr-d-mi) 
sound, resound, aing, svdr-a-s or svar-d-s sound, 
note, vowel. — Lat. su-sur-ru-s, ab-sw-du-s. — 
ChSl. svii'-a-ti, smr-i-ti ' avXttv, ovpiTTny,' svir- 
iH aOpiy^. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' s. V. ivr. Pott W. ii. 1,721, Beuf. i. 460. — Tho con- 
nexion of ab'Sur-du-g (cp. absontu and Cio. 'De Divin,' iii. 41) wai 
proved by me more fully ' Ztachr.' i. 268. — The form 'npliriu has no 
support. Ahrena ' Dor,' p. 65 rejects it on MS. authority as hyper- 
Doric. Cp. also Meineke ad Theocr. ed. tertia p. 17. — Cp. Corssen 
' Beitr.' 99, i'. 488 and No. 388. 

520. Cpa£ (at. vpaK). — Lat. sorej: (at. sorec) ahrew-mouae. 
Benf. i. 461, Grimm 'Gesch.' 303. — Benf. conjectures that the 

word ia to be referred to the rt. svar mentioned under No. 519, and 3SS 
hence that the animal was named from its cry, which among the 
Romans was thought worthy of particular attention (Flin. 'N. H.' u. 41). 
SoPictet i. 413. 

52L yfrdp (modem Greek ^ap-6i'i). — Lat. stur-nu-s. — 
OHG. star-a (fern.) starling, MHG, star (masc), 
AS. stear-n. — Bohem. skor-ec starling. 
Pott ii'. 297, Benf. i. 677, Forstemann ' Ztschr.' iii. 48, Kuhn iv. 34. 
For the initial letter see p. 704. — Hesycb. has preserved a form with 
trr, d-trrpa-\6-v 6 ^opor imi ernaXaii, for with Lobeek ' Prolegg.' 93 we 
may regard ^ap6c as equivalent to ^mp, and the connexion of thia 
with gtur-nu-s even Lobeek declares to be ' uoii admodum incredibile.' 
Cp. Siegismund ' Stud.' v. 153. If we consider the Slavonic form, it 
becomes probable that sk was the original commencement of the word. 
Cp. No. 106, Pictet i. 482. On the other band Fick ii'. 146 com- 
pares yjrdp with Latin paras ' tit-mouse,' Job. Schmidt ' Voc,' ii. 467 
with OHO. gprd (Germ. Sprehe) ' starling.' 
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e corresponds to the o of ol-e»eo, just as in vd-i-m, vellt by the aide of 
vdI-o, bene by bonut, helus by olug. T}ie meaning ' germ,' shared also by 
tncrewien^Mm, which is of quite simiJar origin (e.g. Ov. ' Met.' iii. 102 
'vipereoBdentep, populi incrementa futuri') [cp. Muuro in 'Journal of 
CI. and Sacr, Philology ' iy. 292 ff. commenting upon Verg- ' Eel.' It. 
49] BoitB excellently the entire usage of the word, as Tr. illustrates 
further by the similar use of getnina. Otherwite Leo Meyer ' Bezzenb. 
Beitr.' ii. 86 ff. Fick ' Ztschr.' nxii. 384 wishes to deduce a form 
*hele-mtiitum^ and to connect it with the rt. ghal 'sprout' (No. 197), 
nX-fl (No. 303) and aX-fl have been derived from rt. aX by expansion. 
In aXS-aii~w, oXft-qo-Jc-u the latter shows the two main meanings of the 
root uDBltered. — Cp. No. 494. Pott W. ii. 1, 123, 

524. iXAo-s (Cypr. o:?Xo-r) another, dW-rjXo-vs one an- 
other, dWd but, aWa-io-i of another kind, a\- 
\daa-a change, exchange, aXXo-rpio-j strange. 
Lat. ali-u-s (OLat. ali-a, alt-d), ali-bi, alt-quis, 
ali-eiiu-3, al-ter (st. al-tero), — Osc. alio alia (nom. 
8. fem.). 
Goth, alis rfXXoj, alja (conj.) beside, aljar else- 
where, OHG. ali-lanti, eli-lenle foreigner, foreign 
country ; Goth. alja-tUrd dWa-ifo-Bii/, OHG. atleg, 
ellen (conj.) else, otherwise. 
Olr. aile (st. alia) alius, araile, alaile alius, ailigid 
mutat, ailithre peregrinatio, Cymr. arall alius. 
Cp. Jnoi No. 427, from which stem we felt compelled to distinguisli 
this. — Diefenbach • Wtb.' i. 38. — Tlie distinction is eapecially sup- 
ported by the fact that both in Qreek and in Gothic both stems (on 
nud al) occur side by side. Cp. Schleicher ' Comp.' ' 225 [' E. T.* 
115], Corssen 'Beitr.' 295, Fick i'. 501. — Cj-pr.fliXwt^^XXui-Deecke 
and Siegismuud 'Stud.' vii. 253. Cp. Armen. ail (Hiihschmann 
•Ztschr.' sxiii. 33) and the Irish form. — The reduplicated aXX-^Xo-v-j, 
like Skt. anjOnja (No. 426), has a noteworthy dissimilation in th« 
second member. A comparative suffix occurs not only in al-ter, bnt 
also in oXXtS-rp-io-c, which, as the Lesb. ciXXif-rtp-fio-c shows (Ahr«iis 
' Aeol.' 55), is derived from a st. oXXo-Ttpo, Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' t, 365 
prefers to assume in the sufGic a derivation from the Skt. adverbial 
suffix Ira — anjd-lrd ' alibi ' — but it can hardly be denied that this 
suffix is also akin to that of the comparative. On the wide ramifi- 
cation of these suffixes cp. Corssen 'Ztschr.' iii. 242 ff. — dXXdirtrM 
goes back to a stem dXXtKo, which is developed from dXXo just as Skt. 
anja-Jed from anja, 'Ind, lect. filil. sest.' 1S57 p. viii. — li.ailigim 
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(Z*. 437) ia formed like Gk. AXdo-cna ; cp. Z'. 795 : araih. ei. aralia. 
"With C3-mr. arall cp. tlio Irish aill ' aliui' From aillthre 'pere- 
grinatio ' ie derived oilUhrech ' Roniipeta,' i. e. ' pilgrim ' (Z*. 782). 

525. dXdsirrj^ (st. aA(on--e*). — Lith. ldp& fox, lapil-ka-s 

young fox (Neaaelm.), 

Pott i'. 208 compares Skt. io^Mfd-a, Idpa^a-t 'jackal,' 'fox,' 
But Skt. 5 is not Gk. V, and the preservation of such a com- 
pound is the lees probable iii that neither of the two Btems can be 
proved to exist in Greek. We rely npon the evident agreement, 36f 
wliicb even extends (Schleicher 'Lit.' ii. 286) to the quantity of the 
vowel in the stem-syllable. — Heeych. gives aXiHru-i' dXnrtroiSijE, 
travovpyot Sd^okX^c and oXwtrii 7 dXaifnif, though the latter is suspected 
and does not occur in its pla<;e (M. Schmidt p. 136). Eence » is a 
hypocoristic termination, and aXuin;| {vufjie-cula) ie in itself parallel to 
the Lith. diminutive. Cp. iiipiA-rt$ and iiipfio-t No. 482. It would 
not be possible to identify it with tmlpe-a without assuming a loss of 
the V in Gk. and Lith,, and in no way could we identiiy it with Goth. 
faiUi6, in spite of Forstemann 'Ztsclir.' i. 438. — a prefixed aa ia 
d-Xiiifi-a. — oXam-^K-BV Aoan. fr. 5, 5 (Bergk' p, 787). 

626. yXvKv-9 Bweet (by-form yXvK-(p6-s), y\vKij-Ti}{T)-t 

sweetness, yXtvK-os must, a-yXeuK-^r bitter. — 
Lat. dulcis, dulc-edo, dulce-sc-o. 

If these words go together, g must be earlier than d, for Skt. 
gul-ja-i 'sweetness,' which Benfey ii. 137 compares, as well as the 
more remote Lith. gardii-B ' of pleasant taste,' and refers to a root 
akin to glu-tire, closely approximates. — Can dulci-s have come from 
giilci-e by dissimilation, as Unebrae from rt. lain, mihi from mibhi 
by the side of tihi 1 — The assumed 3(0jto[ for y\tvKoi has no authority. 
— Otherwise Fick i*. C17. 

627. Boot TeA, FaK — kKi-at wind, curve, flXv-ut iXXa roll, 
wrap round, tiXv-fia, tXv-rpo-v cover, ti\-f6-s 
twisting of intestines (ileus volvti/us), i\-iy^, IX- 
lyy-o-i whii'ling, dizziness, lAXa-i cord, Horn. 
(JXoo(-rpoxo-9 (aXoi-Tpoxo-s) rolling stone, SX-fiO-s 
mortar, ovXai [ovXox<JTai) bruised barley, dXt-oa 
grind, dXev-po-v, AXuap meal, &Xi-To-i grinding, 
aXi-Tptp-avo-s pestle, 'AXiVaSai, dXo-d-to thresh, 
aXfu-^, &X(o-i threshing-floor, 

Skt, var-a-a circle, ur-^mi-s (for var-mi-s) wave, fold, 

Ff 
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rt, val to turn here and there, val-aJa-9 circlet, 

ring. 

Lat. volv-o, volu-ti-m, volu-t&-re, volu-men, vol-va, 
vol-u-ta. 

Goth, valv-j-an (at'Valvjan wpovxvXtvSeiv), OHG. 
wellan roll, vmlluh involucrum, OHO. wuUta 
" corona, labium, OHG. wdla unda. 

Lith. v4t-ti to full, roll, v6lio-ti, ChSL vctl-i-H 
volvere, ChSl. vla-ja-ti fluctibus a^tari, vlH-na, 
Lith, vil-nis wave, 

OJx.futumaU volubilis (Z*. 777). 
One of llie most widely ramifying Greek roots, and at the same 
time a most difficult one, inaamuch aa a uuml^r of forme present 
themselves whicli to some extent admit of compariBon. The difficnit; 
here, as often, lies in the proper divisioi). Buttmann ' Lexil.'ii. 141 ff. 
[430 ' E. T.'] was the first to separate these words correctly from those 
which, like ftXv, dX^wu (No. 660) mean ' to press,' while in those here 
grouped together a curvilinear movemeut appears with the three modi- 
fications of 'winding,' 'rolling,' and 'grinding.' The last modification 
3G9 is to a certain extent linked to the second by the notion of ' fulling,' 
nud this again approsiniatea to ' threshing.' — From the rt. ft\ we 
liave the further eipansion ikit with a k {lAif, IXimra). In this de- 
rivative stem the most decided tracee of the initial diagamma show 
themselves (Kniis 77 f.), though these are not quite wanting even in 
tlXuai (£ 479 adiHtriv fnXvitiroi fS;iovr). Thus the « in ilXiatroy is satis- 
factorily defended againt Ebel ' Ztschr.' iv. 168. With the forms in 
a is connected akuSia ' roll ' (ftit. dXfiro)). — A number of words with 
the meaning of 'grind' remind UH much of No. 481. But as an 
initial n is not usually either simply dropped or changed into p, the 
two sterna must be kept distinct, The word itdknpo-y ^ S\fvpo-v, for 
which we have the authority of Heeych. and other grammarians, is 
in its form so like the latter, that we can hardly regard it possible 
that there should happen to be so similar a form in the case of 
different stems : and wc must explain the ft from the f once present 
in filXnpo-r {cp. p. 59I),~'With iXXfic in the meaning 'to turn,' 
'to wind' (intrane,), Lobeck ' De metaphora et metonymia' p. 6 
connects ad-Ht-o, ad-ul-o-r, which denoted originally the ' wagging 
of the tail' and 'fawning' of brutes. — Skt. iil-ukAa-ior-m 'mor- 
tar ' reminds us of fX/ioc, but the latter part of the word is unex- 
plained. Pott's {i', 224) comparison of TKu-Tpo-r with Skt. var~ 
H-tra-m ' upper clothing ' (rt. var ' tegere ') has much plausibility ; but 
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while in Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Lithuanian the notion of ' wrKp- 
ping up,' which is eaeiJv derived from that of ' rolling,' ' tnming,' is 
clearly to be «een, this is not the case in Skt It ia the same with 
iH-va-m ' the iutegumeDt which surroundB the womb,' itself evidently 
identical with vol-va (cp. vat'i)o!ae ' pods '), but far removed from 
volvere. — Cp. also Benf. ii. 299, Lottner ■ Ztschr," vii. 190, Fick i*. 
212. It is worth noticing Pott's (i. 120) explaualion of 3^wt>.-i>-t 
from d/ii^i and f(X, hence ' the clasping {with tendrila),' especially aa 
<Xito-c occurs in the Alexandrian writers for ' tendril,' ' twig.' — Tho 
final letter present in Au, volv, Goth, valv, is, as Buttinaiin bbw, a 
Ehortened reduplication ; the same f appears in the second o of 6\ooi- 
Tpaxo-! as in that of oXo-d-u. In the Kame way we eiplaJned the of 
ip6$o-c No. 409 and of iptpfia No. 411, the ir of ir6p-n--,, No. 356. 
Corapen, who wrongly denies this phenomenon {cp. Lat, sle-li for 
tte-H-i), is compelled to explain the ti of volao as a mutilated suflix. — 
Cp. Bmgman 'Stud.' vii. 333. —Ir. filUtn 'tardo,' 'lento/ 'flecto' 
{Z". 436, 983, cp. also in-ru-JUl 'implicuit' Z'. 877), which Stokei 
'Beitr.' viii. 342 compares with Lat. volvo, might rather be akin 
to Qoth, valljan ' to turn,' for II not uncommonly comes in Irish from 
/d. — On the Slav, words see Miklof. ' Lex.' 68. 

528. (Xato-v oil, i\a(a (Att. iXda) olive. — Lat. oleu-m, 

okva. — - Goth. aMu (n.) iXaiop, al^v-i fairguni 
Mount of Olives, OHQ. qU. — Uth. altju-s, ChSL 
jeUj, ole) oil. — OC'jmr. oleu oleum, Olr. o/a- 
ckrann olive-tree {Z\ 57). 
With Benfey ii. 120, Diefenbach ' Wtb.' i. 36, Hehu' 513, I now 
regard the words in all other languagcB as borrowed from iXaia ; 
otiva is to (Xni'a as Achivi to 'Kxauil; initial o for « as in elogium^^ 
iX,y,\<,» ' Ber. der k. a. Ges. d. W,' 1864 {histor. phil. CI.) p. 6, Fleck- 
eisen ' Jahrb.' 1866 p. 3 ff. We ought perhaps to consider as the 
root of fAcHor (with Pott i'. 208) the rt. U ' liquefacere ' to be men- 
tioned under No. 541. In Greek the prefixing of a vowel is justified j 360 
it would not be so in the other languages. This is the main reason 
for my present view. 

529. «A-a-0o-f stag, f\X6-s {i\X&-s) young stag. — Lith. 

il-ni-s elk, ChSl. jel-eni stag. — Cymr, elain cerva, 

Olr. elit capreoluB (Z^ 805). 
Benfey ii. 9, who compares also Skt, rshja-3. But in the ' Pet. 
Diet.' fqja-t is explaiued to be the older form, and the meaning ' an- 
telope-buck ' is given to the word. We should be thus brought to 
a rt> ark, which reminds us rather of No. S. But the Greek, Keltio, 
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I And Slavo-Lith. aamet agree unmiBtakeably, Tor the ChSl, /, as in 

I coimtleBB infitaaceB, has grown out of the spiritae lenis. Apolloniua 

^^^^ 'Lex,' and other grammarianB write iXM-t with epir. len. Perhaps it 
^^^^h is for A-M-t and so correspoods almost exactly to the Slavo-Lith. 
^^^^1 form. Fictet i. 438 regards ar aa tliu root, in the wnse of hurry/ 
^^^^H ' drive ;' and with this he connects also fXairw. Kick i'. 500 adds Lat. 
^^H al-a-cer and OUO. Ujan 'hurry.' Cp. p. 5St, No. 661. The suffix 
^^^H of IXa-<f>o-t is the Game as in tpt-tfio-t ' buck ' and Skt. rshn-bfid-s (cp. 
^^^f on No, 491), vrsha-bhd-t 'bull.' Cp. Jahii's > Jahrb.' 69 p. 93.— 
^^^ StolteB ' Beitr.' viii. 342. 

530. ?\os (ftAof) low ground, *£Xor, '£Xea, *WXi-p. — 
Ut. Yel-iae (?), Velitrae, vatlis. — ON. wH-r 
plain. 
The f has a good deal of authority for it in the case of the town 
in Lower Italy Vtlxa, which in Herodotus i. 167 is called 'YA7 
(Straho vi. p. 252). Servius ad 'Aen.' vi. 639, Diooj-s. Halic. 
'Arch.' i. 20 derive the name of tlie Bomnu Vtlia. from flko\. But 
(Xoi does not properly mean ' margh ' at all, but according to Suidas 
Bi'uXov Sdo-or, according to the * Et. Gud.' vyp^i ■al dairui t&iiot, that is, 
' low ground,' ' meadow-land : ' in Y 221 horsea feed in the cXo», but 
nobody drives horaes into a raarsh. So too E. Curtiua ' Pelopon- 
nesoB ' ii, 288 explains the LaconJBD *EAoc. ^From the same root 
comes the name faXi-s, which quite corresponds to the Lat, valli-t ; 
hence faX4i(i.='HX.?ot (Ahr. ' Aeol," 226) ; thus 'HX it means ' Sunken 
Land,* 'Hol(low)land' (E. Curtius ' Peloponn.' ii. 97). Are the length 
of the vowel in Greek, and the doubled I iu Latin to be explained Irom 
a sufGx ft, so that val-li-s would be for val-vi'S t So also Corssen 
'Beitr.' 321. — The Lat. Vela-bru-m cannot belong here because of 
its e, but Corssen 'Ztschr.' iii. 260 finds the clearest analogue of the 
Gk. fAot in the Volscian Fdes-tro-m which we find on the tabtiia 
Vclilef)ia (S[omraaen 'Unterital. D.' 320) as the gen. plur. of the 
name of the inhobitauta of Velletri, which * lies on the northern edge 
of the Pontine marshes.' Voretzsch ' De Inscript. Cret.' p. 6 is pei^ 
haps right iu adding the Cretan BoXoiWioi. 

B31. ^\o-r nail, knob, f^-tjXo-i provided with nails, t0- 

ijXo-d) nail fast, — Lat. vallu-a stake, tootli of 

a comb. 

Ahr. 'Aeol.' 58. — f may he discovered plainly from the form 

yak\o-s recorded hy Hesych, — the XX of which makes the agreement 

with vaUv.-8 still more clear, — and &om the Hom, apyvpi-tiK^t.— 

Other explanations in Pott I'. 223. — VosBius 'Et.' 535 regards 
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ttaUu-* u a diminutive of the adjective vSru-s ' bsndy-le^^d ' (cp. ou 
No. 81), To toe the difference of meaning does not seem great 
enough to separate flXo-t from vallu-s. vallu-m Is probably only a 
oollectiye from vallw-s, juat as the Gk. ^'V""! denotes both. — Pictet 361 
compares various Sanskrit forma from the rt. var, for instance d-vara- 
ita-m, which, among other meanings, has that of 'bolt' These words 
must have derived their name from the notion of 'protecting.' Simi- 
larly Corssen ' Beitr.' 320, cp. i'. 459. 

532. Root Ad (aoc) Xa-Q) (Dor. \a, Xfj^ X{j, 3 pi. XSiuri) 
wish, \^'/ia, Xrj-a-i-s will, Xi-Xa-i-o-fiai desire, 
Xt-\iy]-/iai desire, strive, Xia-v mightily, very. 

Skt. rt. lash (Idsh-d-mi, Idsh-jd-mi) desire, las {Ida- 
d-mi) glitter, play, Id-laa-a-s desirous. 

Lat las-c-ivu~a. 

Goth, lus-tu-3 iniBviiia., las-td-n iiTi0vfifip. 

ChSL las-k-a-ti adulari, taa-ka adulatio, laska-vU 
blandtis. 

Pott W. ii. 2, 459, Bopp ' Ql.' a, v. laak and lag, Kuhn ' Ztsohr.' ii. 
268, Benf. ii. 136f.; Joh. Schmidt' Voc.'ii. 118 excludes the Slavonic 
words, because we cannot find in them originally any trace of ' desire.' 
— The rt. las has lost its a before vowels in Greek (cp. ytia No. 131). 
For \d and the other Doric forma Ahrena 'Dor.' 348. Xi-Xn-i-o-pni 
for Xi-Xaff-j'o-fioi, where the j denotes the present stem, reduplicated 
like Skt. la-lag-a-g ; X<-XiVm<" i>erhapa to avoid labdaeism from 
X(-Xi-Xi-pii, BO Xiav (Xi'jj-ii) for Xi-Xa-i". Tlie <t seems to have been pre- 
served in XoCT-Ti]' ftoprrj Hesych., with which Xatrravpo-t = m'lnnSoi (Lob. 

'Proleg.' 259) ia certainly related (auffix varat), also probably Xair- 
6-ij 'ludibrium' (iwi yiXoiri nil Xda6g Herod, vi. 67): further accord- 
ing to Benfey Anf-t, X^-fiaj^cE (Hesych. Sitaxot), ^oi ('Vl alaxpovpyht 
Hesych.) and other words seem to be related ; we may probably add 
also \a-p6-t 'lickerish' (greedy), \a-iivp6-t (cp. \aiip6-s Hesyoh.) 
'greedy,' 'bold,' Xa«dfiif 'to wench,' though I ahould prefer to con- 
nect X4.Ja.li with rt. Xau, Xaf (No. 536), for throngh all tlie Greek 
words here adduced there runa the fundamental idea of 'unrestrained 
desire,' 'bold lust,' with which Xatar will not fit in ; ou the other 
hand this all the better auita \tapy6-9 ' sinner,' probably from Xa-fop- 
yo't, where Xa ia a contracted adjective stem from Xao, \aao (cp, 
Hartung on Aeach. 'Prom.' 5). Hence Xietpyii is one who acts ia 
opposition to Si/in or Siiai according to his own desirea. X5-irflii* 
Troiftii', Xa-irSa- x^''"'C^" (Hes.) quite recall the meaning of the Skt. 
tag, — lag-C'ivu-s presuppoaea las-cit'S, whence it ia derived as feat- 
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\ teMfrom/wh*-*. — Ascoli 'Fonol.' 228 [189] regartU tbe Skt.*A here 
U in bhaih (No. 407) as a represenUtive of s;t. — \Miether Olr. air-le 
•voluntas,' con* airU ' consilium,' contain the rt. la* ia very doabtfol, 
I lor there Ib no demonstrable trace of a s, and the worda which prob 
1 ably belong to air-l«, ir-UlJu 'obedienB,' irladiifur 'oboedio," lam, 
nr-Uan, ' pramptus,' 'paratas' (Z'. 770, 802, 668) deviAte also in 
meaning. 

533. XaiQ-s left. — I^t. laevu-s. — ChSL Uv^. 
Pott i', 119, Schleich. ' Ksl.' 128, Benf, ii. 306. — HeBjcb. given 
the derivative words Xoi'-flw-t, 'kat-6p6-t, and "KaiSa <Wi'i, XmQat amrOat 
iLp^tt, which Ahrenfl ' Dor.' 49 aptly refers here. — Angermann 
' Stud.' V. 393 regards tie cc^uomen Laeea (from 'Laeviea) as the 
same as Scoevola, cp. A'ai-iea. 

631. Xd^, Xdy-St]!' with the heel, with the foot, Xax-T- 

l^-O) Btrike out with the foot, Aanc-jraT^-ro-f 

3 trodden with the feet. — IjsX. ctUx (at. calc), 

calc-ar, calc-eus, calc-d-re, calc-i-trd-re. — ON. 

kal-l [AS. Mia] calx. — Lith. kul-nis heeh 

Pott ii'. 204, Benf. ii. 316, Fiek ii'. 59. — A . has been loBt at the 

beginning of the Greek word, perhaps under the tnflaence of the ■ of the 

following syllable, so that *itXa$ must be regarded as an older form of 

Xdf, and aa a metathesis of ealx. The $, as in >ru£. arose from a case- 

. suffix «, so that iciJkic = cafe remains as the Douu-stem. In this the 

second I: is derivative, hence the root is kal, which probably occurs also 

in KoK-t-Tpd-a (cp. cal-e-i-trd-re) ' stamp,' and reminds ns ou the one 

hand of Lat. cel-l-o, on the other hand of Lith. titl'Ci 'strike,' 'thresh.' 

Add Xiic-Ti-f ' club,' in the Alexandrian writers. Cp. No. 55, 

535. Xd-fi-r people, Xa-oi folk, Xa-'t'-To-s, Aij-i'-To-s publi- 

cua, \fLT-ovpyia public duty. — Goth, jugya- 

laulk-s youth, OHO. Hut populus, pi. liiUi folk 

(Germ. Leute). — ChSl. Ijtid-H \ao~s, Ijud-ije \aoi 

homiaes ; Lett, laudi-3 folk, people. 

PottW. iii. 1017, Benf. ii. 28, — The Greek word contains the 

(tern Xaf o, estabhshed by Aavay^a ' C, I.' 1 466 and Aaf o-Ko-f wk, which 

Priacian read (i. 22, vi. 69 H.) 'in ti-ipode velustissimo.' If only for 

this reason, but also becaase the change of d into X caD only be 

proved to take place in Greek in a few dialects, I cannot admit the 

conjecture of Brial (' Myths d'CEdipe ' p. 18), that \a6-t corresponds 

to the Skt. da»a-s. Nor can Bernhardt 's derivation (' Programm von 

Wiesbaden' 1862 p. 11 ff.) Irom the rt. icXv (No. 62) be maintained as 
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'obedient,' for the loss of an initial i is extremely rare. The other 
lauguagee point to a primitive form laitdh. Hence the Qoth.liud-an 
' crescere ' cannot be compared at any rate directly : for the attempt 
to regard this verb with the Skt. rudh {rah) as the root of the Gk. 
Xof-o, which would thus stand for *Xai>fl-o, iti a failure. The northern 
words are at most only distantly relateil to the Greek. — The deriva- 
tion of 3ui7-t-X<i-i, i.e. Herzog (' leader of the people '), from the rl. ffn 
and Ion. \tv = Xoo (cp. A*u-ru;(i8ij-c), compounded like Srijtr/-;ifopo-(, ia 
more fully eBtablished in the ' Ithein. Miu,' iv. (1845) p. 258 f. Cp. 
ftleo Ddderlein ' Gloss.' 2007. An important piirallel ia eupplied by 
£(v|2-\(a-E, aa Sophocles ' Fr.' 136 D called the king 'u iirtCivyitirot 
tial Xaot' (Hesych.) — Kuhn 'Ind. Stud.' i. 334 first referred jSiwi- 
\ii-t to the stem Xiu:=XQfa {Xao-») 'atone,' bo that it would mean 
' stone-t reader,' referring to the old Teutonic and Keltic custom tliat 
the king sltould show himself to the people on a stone. He com- 
pares also 2 603 al a ytporrn itar M {ftrroiirt \i6int Up^ M (MiXf . 

Pictet ii. 395 adda gome further illustrations ; Bergk • Rhein. Mua." 
xix. 604 states the same etymology as a 'thesis.' Pott ii'. 250 does 
not decide. Phonetically both eiplanations are possible. The former 
seems to me the simpler, and the custom on which the latter is based 
does not appear sufficiently proved for Greece. For there is a great 
difference after all between a high stone which the king Btands upon 
in order to be seen, and the stone seals of the old judges. — Perhaps 
OCymr. liti-maur ' frequens populis ' (Stokes ' Beitr.' iv. 396) belongs 



536. Root \<iF Xd-m, dwo-Xa^-o) enjoy, Xf-la, \t]-t-(S)-s 

Iwoty, Xrj-t-^-o-fiat capture, Xi)-i-ri(i)-t she who 863 
gives booty, Xd-rpi-s mercenary. 

Lat. lu-cni-m, Lau~er-ita goddess of thieves, lav-er- 
n-ida-es thieves. 

Goth, lau-n (n.) reward (Germ. Lohn), anda-launi 



^^^^ ChSl. lov-i-ti hunt, catch, lov-^ chase, capture. 

Olr. I63, I4,ack pretium, foenus. 
Pott W. i, 1292, Benf. ii. 2, Stokes 'Ir. Gloss.' 792. — Xci-*^ 
(cp. Xdf 230) according to Ariatarchus (' Apollon. Lex.' p. 107 Bekk.) 
oiroXaucrruair 'X'^* hence, ' feasting ' (Schol. B. diroXovim™! iirBlfav), 
Quite otherwise Doderlein ' Gloss." 2270, who on the strength of a 
gloBB of Hesych. translates the word by heUen 'bark,' while others ex- 
plain Xdov by SXinow. I follow AriatarchiiH and regard Xo-» for Xaf-a> 
as the atcm-verb, whence alt the rest is developed. The oldest Doric 
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form for Xtia is Xofa or X^ Find. ' 01.' xi. 44 (Zadier ' Nomina in -aiot* 
p. 73), Hdt. Xij'ij. Probably the word Xv-iui' (for Xuf-iani), auperl. Xyir- 
To-i, mentioned already under No. 532, belonga here, so that it 
wonld properly mean 'the more paying.' Cp. Tobler 'ZtBchr.' is. 
262. — For laverntoneg fure» Paul. 'Epit.' 117. Xo-rpo-i. 'pay' is 
tolerably late. Like Xa-rpi-c it goes back to Xa, which is related to 
Xaf as «o to Kof (No. 64}. — The older use of the Latin lalro (e.g. 
Plant. 'Mil.' 949) is quite equivalent to that of the Gk. XorfH-c. 
Hence I consider latro as a borrowed word, which received an 
ampliative ending on Italian soil, and by degrees passed into a 
contemptuous sense. — Corssen i'. 359. — It is natural to compare 
with Lat. Laverna Com. lottiiefn ' vulpes,' and with this beast of 
pray is connected louuennan 'mustela,' perliapa also Corn, iovetk 
'pediculuB,' kiiTii-ki aiii6inna (Z'. 1074 ff.). In Corn, huen, Cymr. 
;iaiMn<laetue,'OCymr. Ugvenid 'laetitia' (Z'. 126, 131) the funda- 
mental meaning of this root can hardly be preeerred, if they really be- 
longed to it. 

536 b, XaTT-T-iw lick, lap, Xa^viraa devour, swallow. 

Lat. lamb-o, lab-ru-m, lab-iu-m, lab-ea, Lubeo. 

OHG. lef-ta, NHO. Lefie, Lippe lip, OHG, laff-an 
to lap. 

Lith. lupa lip. 
Pott i'. 259, Benf. ii. 12, Lottner ' Ztschr' vii. 186, Cor«sen 
' Beitr.' 353. — We must take Xmr as the root with which however we 
can hardly connect \ava(ririui, i^iAaitaita. In Latin p is weakened to 
6, In Gi-eek the p is also aspirated. — Fick i\ 751 places here also 
ON. lepil-l, OHG. Ifffil, OPrUBs. lapini-a ' spoon,' connecting them with 
ON. lep-ja 'sup.' 

537. Words previously discussed here are now placed 

under No. 496. 
688. Root Xer Xey-o) pick, collect, count, tell, speak, Xck- 
t6-s, Xoy-d(8)-s cboaen, Kara-Xey-m specify, o-uX- 
Xoy-7 collection, (K-Xoy-jj selection, \6y-o-s, Xi^i-s 
Speech, Xoy-i^-o-fiai reckon, consider, 
Lat. leg-o, Ug-io(n'), de-lec-tu-s, lec-tu-s chosen, leg- 
ulu-a collector, leg-u-men, Uc-li-o{n), lec-tor, di-lig- 
ena, neg-kg-o, intel-leg-o, re-lig-io, l-Ug-a-ns. 
\i Goth, lia-a trvXXiym. 

Lett, laaz-it collect, Lith, Ih-ti gather up, api-las-il-s 
dainty (?). 
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Pott W. iii. 606, Ahreu 'FhfloL* zzriL 251, H. Romnndt 'The 
root Xry in Qreek' L. 1869, M. t. liogen 'The rooU Xry and Xf^ ' 
L. 1877. — Buttmann diacnafu the nae of Xry« * Le\il/ ii. 96 ff. It 
appears £rom this that the meaning *■ speak * is qnite the latest ; for 
this is developed in Homer only gradually from the earlier meaning, 
through the intermediate notion of ' counting one's words ' (cp. Eng. 
tale and Germ. zaAlen), This is an objection to Benfey's combina- 
tions ii. 127 and to others as weU. The name Xt-Xty-^t, if at all of 
Qreek origin, woald rather denote felect banJs {XtXtyfUPoiy Xtrroi) 
than a coUected nation. — Lobeck ' £L' i. 40 connects a-X/y-M with this 
root, reminding us of X t^ g fa , Xeji(ta6m ' count.' But the Homeric 
use of aXtym, ak/fyiCm^ mkryvwm^ as Stated by I>>ierlein 'Glosf.' 109, 
will not quite suit this. It is clear, however, th<it d-Xty-u i with pro- 
thetic a t) is the opposite of Lat mee^j-o^ and Sfitm on» otc aXcyorrrf 
(n 388) is the exact oppodte of Lat. rtli^ens and nHjio fOel!. iv. 9). 
For the applications of the root to what is immat^riiil cp. Max M-ill^r 
ii 63, Pott i*. 201. — ^^X9 *pl*« of conversation, ' * ulk/ -converse,' 
is not yet quite cleared up as to iu eu£x fPott i^ 0)4/. — Tiie 
Teutonic and Lithuanian words, so far as thev ar^ <iire<:*.lv c^iicected. 
must be referred to a item lakt, ezpaitd^i by thr: d^l'iluou *A $. 
There is a similar loss of ezpl-^ves in the G>jth. thuf-UivJ^ =. Lith. 
iiJutanii'S *a thoosaod,' zairtit 'rt. varj Sck ^l^ G^th. nithji-t 
(No. 342), nUmM (Na 337). in tbe OHG. f-i-ti ^So. 3^4'. mur = 
Goth, wta^kt-iu^ (note on So, 175^ — Ta* L'-.h. /-f^-fi U o^ly u-r?l 
of birds, which gather, pick op gn:ns. L& a miXL-rr -.u.tr C'/!Tc^:-.Li- 
ing to the meaning wLich has seeaMd to i* x'r.r fjr.j'.'^x. oLr. P'r.=i 
this the a|^4icatioQ to the readiii? of wL^*. w^^ wri::^^ r<rr::r.T :-: h^T? 
been developed inie{xsd«c.tly Li. :L* Gic, #T*-»€y'..-3i ?:rr>* . &>•=- 
Xry^poi (Plntard;!. in the La£. Ug-o. fcr.i -i /-'•.•:!•:•- *!•: .i v.r 'j-rrr^iii 
Ifism. 3£any inseresdz^ az^ Iik*'> c'::i.;«i.-:<.:>* .: -»fV* -js-:*! -a^ rif 
in the Teotocsc iisillv art =Lk.i-; It M _;>. - Z: v.-.r ii.t. 4 * * £ ; i-f 
connects leg-io witn t« X^rwt^lii. riiic'-i •.■':»'. ::• :. 't-t^-jofc 
with the OS.rtkjo- OHG. ra.a^V'^ 'rr^iiiL, - *vt .:.:_.i- i- -*-.•-> 
with the OX. rao^ OHG r.nrj^\ ::. FI.j: ..-'. I:4> A* r: 
is only in Grotk aid Ltr* pro^.n. -cav^!/ li:>. ^iji i/tt^t ii. u* 
Italian regiML izaci tcij r>-,': n^eiz-s ■ r:*%.c >..r izt^i!-.- ;.-.Mit:*.7 
mesa ' wial if fjr.iec. . ir, li-t: Lr-.v.-ii*-: • •xi-.-.-tt :i -f -^ Zr.^r^- 
liL 167,1 wisi. ic*t *r:iJTfc^- Oy. i.*': = Z:-i- . -r<r u-: i..« *'^-''>- 
tion of tLese w:r£t fr.d t.':*^ n *-*/ .'•'; l"; r^ ^-^^ "*' - •-^- 
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himself decidedly in favour of connecling ler wilh Jegen, with the 
primary meaning of 'toting ttigetlier,' 'fjrouping,' 'ordinance.' — From 
lego Joe. Si.'aliger derives not only leg-i'imtn but lig-7>u-m (9 547 ricl 
bi f uXq iniXXa 'kryavTo), nhich wouIU thua liave meant properly ' bruth- 
WDod,' ' faggots : ' this etymology has phoneticBtly more probability 
than that from the Skt. rt. dah ' burn ' (Bopp ■ Gl.,' Pott i'. 282), for 
lig-n-ttm ; leg ^ Itg-rt-um : Uff (for tec No. 235). — CorsGeD diSera 
on many points i'. 444, 447, 531. — Olr. legais ' legist!,' ' le^t' (2*. 
462), etc. is borrowed from the Lat. kgo : cp. Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 1 47. 
Ir. Utiogim (inf. ktsugud) is derived from Olr. leai, Cymr, Ueu 
'commodum,' aod denotes ' to look after the welfare, the advantage of 
6 a person or thing ;' and cannot be traced buck to a root with g, be- 
cause of Cymric ■ : hence it can hardly be identified with Goth. Uta, 

539. Xei'-o-j, \(v-p6-^ smooth, even, \fi-6-TJj(T)-f smooth* 

neaa, Xft-aiv-m amoothen. — Lat. leo-i-8, lev-i- 

(a-{t)-s, levi-g-dre, lev-art. 
Pott ii'. 277, Benf. ii. 121. — The form \n-pi-t, which Hesych. 
explains by Xiibt, and which occurs elsewhere in the sense of ' level,' 
' wide,' has preserved the v, which corresponds to the Lat. v, for Xiu- 
pa-s : Ihi-i-a = "kiyv-pi-t : Xiyu-t, as Lat. adject ive-atema in vi regularly 
correBpond to Greek adject ive-stems in u. For the root cp. No. 544. — 
Here belongs also Xiof, with hypocorietic suffix, mut apxfyf""— 
(Hesych.) ' Bmooth-cbiu,' 

540. \*'x-pio-f, adv. Xt^^-pir, Horn. XiK-pi-it>i-,s cross, awry, 

Xo^6-s cross, crooked, Xi'y^, Xi'g TrXdyios (Heaych.), 
Lat. lic-i-nu-8 with crumpled horns, Licin-iu-a, ob- 

liqtm-s, li-mu'S distorted, awry, hunts sprained, 

lux-are sprain. 
Lith. Ihiik-ti bow, tXnk-ti bend oneself, partic. ^nitf« 

bent, crooked, -l\nk (in eompos.J -wards, ChSL 

l^-q KdfiiTTco, Ufk-H arena. 
Pott W. iii. 257, Benf. ii, 316. — We must atart from the st. 
Xh, which was modified in two ways, by aspiration, and by the 
weakening of t into i. But the original siate of the sounds is dearly 
shown in krtpai by the side of XiKpoi' ofm rSm tkatptimy Ktpamr 
(Hesych.), the meaning of which is closely akin to that of lie-inH-t. 
We may with Doderlein ' Lat. Worthildung ' p. 35 add Itxula ' cake,' 
' cracknel,' according to Varro ' L. L.' v. 107 M. a Sabine word, bo- 
called from its cross-folded shape. With a raising of the f to o and an 
espausive or derivative it we have \o(6-t, which ts <]nit« parallel to 
bunts. As to the common comparison of the name ."io^ias, it seems 
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to me that there is much to be said for Frohde's view (Bezzeiib. 
' Beitr.' iii. 8) that this epithet of Apollo, like the coiree^iotiding Ad{u 
for Artemis is connected with the Skt. Idisk-man ' mark,' ' sign,' 
lai^ui-ja-ti ' to mark.' Without the espaDsive e the Btem probably 
appears with a dull vowel iu luc-un[t)-9 ' genus operis piatorii ' Paul. 
•Epit.' 119. Cp. 'Symbol* Philol. Bono.' i. 276. Corsaen i'. 35 
ftdda ti-m-«{l)-g as ' cross-road,' ll-me» as ' oroes-beam,' and (on p. 
498) other Latin words. Biicheler in Joh. Schmidt's ' Vocal.' i. 
107 points out from Attius (Ribbeck ' Trag.* ' p. 284) a Lat. verb 
Unqu-ier = ' obliquari.' Schmidt places here also Lat. la^t (dolus) and 
lae-io (p«;-iic-!o) with ChSl. Iqk-a 'dolus' (also 'ainus'): cp. Mikl. 
'Lo.' 

541. Root Aip \ttfi-(o drop, pour, pour out, Xoi/S-^ drink- 

J^offering, \iyfr {at. \t^), Xi/3-a(5)-s, Xi/3-os moisture, 

drop, Xi0-p6-s moist, XdlS-rj-Opo-y cbaunel, 

meadow, Xtff-dS-to-v water, meadow. 

Lat, de-lib-u-tu-s moistened, llb-a-re, llba-tio, Lib-er, 

Benf. it. 123, who follows the old explanation of Ai^ (st. A&), 
according to which the S. W. wind ia called the ' wetting' (cp. Nirot 
No. 443). For the forms Xi^, Xiffdt Lobeck 'Paralip.' 114. In 
Heaych. we find also Xi^fi' oTr.VSii as a shorter preHent-form, and A«- 
|9^mc' Ai6mrot, corresponding to the Italian Liber, with which IJS^w rir 
olror Kp^ns IB compared ; this, like i^-ii"'), l^-o™-! 'pail ' (i3-fl>j' plug '1) 
and the Horn. «i9-», seems to have lost its X (Lobeck 'Elem.' i. 108). 
Cp. Iic^' XiKiian Hes. Pott W. i. 606 quotes similar instances from 
the Wallachian, e. g. itie = Lat. lida. The I of delibd-m-s would be see 
of itself sufficient to banish any idea that the Let. words miyht be 
borrowed. - — We may further quote here some words, wliioli seem to 
be derived directly from a rt. ti, the expanded form of which lies 
before us in It!.. In Skt. ll means ' adhaerere,' but also, in com- 
position with prepositions, ' solvi,' e. g. d-li ' to become powerless/ 
pra-tl ' die,' vi-lt ' dissolvj,' ' evnneseere.' As we find also a rt. rl with 
the meaning ' drop,' ' flow,' (Skt. ri-na-mi ' make to flow,' Olr. do-li- 
mm'raano,' 'polluceo' Z*. 433), from which Juati ' Handbnchder Zead- 
Bprache,' p. 56 derives Zd. iri-tk ' pass away,' ' flow away,' and Corsaen 
i''. 534 rl-vu-a and various river- names, we may consider 'roelt'aa 
the fundamental idea from which on the one hand 'flow,' 'drop,' 
'drip," pass away,' 'melt away,' on the other 'melt on to,' 'adhere to,' 
have been developed. Cp. No. 340. Hence Lat. U-ti-o {part, ll-tu-g), 
cp. Q-Xi™ ('Greek Verb ' p. 178) po-li-o, Olr. le-n-itn, 'adhaereo' (perf, 
ro-W adhaesit,' cp. ' Zttchr.' xxiii. 210. 230, Stokes ' Beitr.' vii. 13, 
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21), Litb, i^'-u 'pour,' l^-ti 'pluere,' ChSI. li-j-a-ti'f}inien,'hj'irTiap' 
belong here {Pott. W. i. 600), and also perhaps Xi'-pTj, Xi-^f (st. Xi*"*), 
Xtifi-ar, whicli in tlieir meRninga of ' pool,' ' harbour,' and * meadow ' 
evideDtlj stand in the closeat relation with each other, and probably 
also with the Lat. li-l-us (cp. pec-C-us). Pauli however ('Ztaohr,' xviii, 
23) wishee to connect H-f us with k\i-tv-s 'alope.' \tifi-air is formed from 
a lost X(i>ia(ir), like j^h/xwv from x"/"('')> and coincides with XtiSijflpo-r 
{Xtiliq6pa). Much important matter Is fumiBhed by Volckmar ' Die 
Stiimme ti und H' Philol. vi. 627. Joh. Schmidt 'Voc' n. 248 ff. 
wisheB to keep the two 8eparate. — With the Gk. Xn^uv goes Cymr. 
Uvyyn ' frutioetum,' OCynir. loinou 'fruticee,' Gael, lian 'pratam' (Z*. 
96), the meaning of wliich is worth notice. 

542. \ivo-v linen, flax, thread, XiV-eo-r Unen. — Lat. 
linu-m, lin-eu'S, linea, lin-t-eu-s. — Goth, lein 
linen, OHG. Itn flax. — Lith. llna-s fiax-stalk, 
lina-i (pi.) flax, ChSl. Kivtl linum. — Olr. lin 
flax, Uine (gen. leiiead) cami^ia (Z\ 255). 

Pott i'. 1)9, Sclileich. 'Ksl.' 128, Stokes ' Ir. 01.' 36.— Perhaps 
we may, with Fott ii'. 246, place here also the at. Xir (Horn. dat. Xir-l, 
BCC, Xir-a), the r of which reminds ua of the t of lin-t-eu-i, and also 
of the Lith. liiila (' Lex.') ' ornamental band,' and ON, liim-r (for 
* lindh-r) ' girdle.' — The difference of quantity in Greek, where the i, 
with the exception of ouc place in Aristophanes ('Pax' 1178), and a 
difficult passage in Autiphanes (Meineke ' Com.' iii. p. 23) is ehortf 
and Latin, where it is always long, is remarkable. Cp. Hehn' S23. — 
Ebel ' Beitr.' ii. 147 considers Olr. lin 'rete' (Z^ 21), which cannot be 
separated from the above words, as borrowed from the Latin, though, 
with some doubt ; leine is certainly genuinely Irish. [Cp. Fick 
' Indo-Qermanen Europaa ' p. 487.] 

543. Xi-j, \«-o)v, Ion. Xficof (at. Xeoi't) lion, Xi-aiva 

lioness, — Lat. leo(n). — OHG. lewo{n). — ChSl. 
IXvU. — Ir. leo, leovian, Cymr. llew. Corn, leu lion. 

Pott W. i. 1261, Benf. ii. 1 are inclined to regard the word aa 
borrowed from the Hebrew taiah, while Eenfey ii. 10 prefers to tako 
Hebr. lahi as the source. In that case it must have spread from 
3S7 Greece, and been borrowed again from the Greek by the other 
languages ; but the independent form of tho word in the various 
families of speech is against this. A. Miiller (' Bezz. Beitrage ' i. 
290) expreeseH himself against t)ie borrowing. Pictet i. 423 decides 
for the Indo-Oennanio origin of the word X(««f, appealing to the 
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Homeric wmiles from lions, and to the evidence of Herodotua (tiL 
125) and of Aristotle as to the existence of lions in FiteoniA. He 
connects the name with \tia, and hence with No. 536, but regards 
the derivation of Xi-t from the Semitic as demonstrated. But Xi-« 
[so Aristflrch,] (ftcc. Vir) with n very snrprising lengthening of a 
preceding short final vowel (a 239 iffn \h [i-iri rt Xir A 380, cp, P 
109, 2 318]} almost makes ns conjecture that \fi-t was the primitiv* 
form, with a f corresponding to the OHO. and ChSl. i'. Pauli 
' Die Bencnuoug des Liiwen ' (MUndeu 1873) suggests the rt. liv (Lat> 
liv-i'du-g 'grayish yellow' [but can this meaning be justified tj 
The OHG. theme lemon is equivalent to the Lat. lean, while the 
Gk, XfoiT has a T at the end, absent from tho fern. Xiaira = Xfu-M 
('Ztschr.' iv. 215). — [From the al)Bence of any corresponding name 
for the lion among the Eastern Aryans Beufey ' Oeschichte der 
Sprachw.' p. 598 argues that the common Iniio- Germanic homa 
must have been in Europe.] — Lith. i}iita, which in popular etoriei 
means ' dragon,' is to be entirely omitted here, according to Brtlckner 
' Slawiache Lehnwiirter des Litanischen ' p. 105. — Cymr. Kew 'loo' 
is marked in Z', 109 as borrowed (Ebel ' Bt-itr.' ii. 147). 

544. Stem \it (yXir) Xi'-r (st. Xir) smooth, bald, XIr-i-r 

smooth, sleek, \iaa6-v, X/'otto-j, XJ'o-^-r smooth, 

Xia-Tpo-v hatchet, adze. 

Lat. glit-tu-s smooth, gll-a (at. glit) humus tenax. 

Lith. glit'^-s smooth, sticky. 

The shortest stem occurs only in the Horn. Xlt unpt). For ' gXiUit 

' snbactis, levihus, tcnerin ' Paul. ' Epit.' 98 with 0. MflUcr'a noto, 

XiV-irot appears (cp. p. 601) to be for Xir-fn-t, \ia-ai-t for Xi»-jVt, 

The y is retained in yXirtoV ri airSXoviia Eustath., yXirtir- yXui6i' 

Hesych. (cp. Steph. ' Thes.') and in yXia'Xi>ii-s ' sticky ' — for ykir-xpo-t, 

cp, alo-xp6-s for alS'XP°-t — probably also in iXur-6-ay~ii (iSXitr^**) 

'slip,' for its stem is oXtr. We are also probably right in adding tha 

name of the Cretan town 'oXuztrfjy, also AtiTin;v, KXuralir ' a gUttA 

petra,' with Voretzsch ' De Inscr. Cret.' p. 10. Cp. Alir, ' D{»r.' SO. 

• — A shorter stem without t appears in yXm-d-t ' sticky oil," yXt-* 

(7X010) ' glue,' and the closely connected Lat. glU-t, gli1-l'«n, glil-t- 

t'nu-m (Corssen i'. 384). — dXi-9(nJ-r 'slippery' (Hen.) finil» a ooin- 

panion in the further expanded lu-bri-eu-a (Lobeck ' El.' 85 ; op, flok 

ii*. 223). Corssen ' Beitr,' 430 rejects tho conuenion, and prefcn to 

refer lui>ri-ca-s to the Ooth. gliup-an 'slip' (tc/JUjifan). In that 

case then we should have aUo to connect i-Xifl-jjit-r, ns Job, Schmidt 

' Voc.' i. 163 conjectures, with OHO. ili^ar ('luhricus'), — I'l-obnlily 

we must assume on early interchange betwiwu i luid U) ua in No. Sift. 
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— Witli rfgBrd to the lonis of i 
doubtful. 

645. Root M<p X<'^ iniBviiia (Hesych.), \i^-ovpia deeire 
of passing urine, XtV-T-di strive, desire. 
Skt, rt. liibh (hibh-a-mi) to be confused, feel desire, 

luh-dha-8 desirable, lObhas desire, longing. 
Lat. lub-et, tib-et, tib-l-do, pro-lub-iu-m, liber, Obc, 

lau/ro. 
Goth. Hubs dear, brSthra-lvh-d brotherly love, 
OHO. liub-an to bold dear, liub-4ii to be dear, 
ntdl-fuba affectuB, lob laus, lob-6-n laudare, af* 
firmare. 
ChSl. Ijub-i-ti <pi\fTv, Ijttb-'ti cams, Ijub-y dydwt]. 
6 XiXififuMc flaxes Aeacli. ' Sept.' 380, Xlirrny Apolton. Ithod. — 
X/^ «riflu/iii IB compared with Lat, /i6e/ by Lobeck 'Paralip.' 113. 
No case-foiins of the word are known ; still from the collection of 
words given here we could expect to find ito other stem tb&n Xi^ 
Perhaps this occurs also in the very oliecure gloss of Hesych. Xi^ 

tproOvrn' it evtbiiiiiptf Tiljrai Trpo(r0i>ar Ikayovnt 'Stud. iii. 198. — ■ 

The clearer annlc^ea in the other languages in Bopp '01.,* Pott W. 
V. 375 ff. The interchange between i and u is as in ^i-tv-b rt. 
^v (No, 417). Lat. tiber 'free,' according to the gloss in Paul. 
' Epit.' 121 lothes-umi)) li&erum, had once a diphthong in the stem. 
The Oscan liiv-freU (gen, sing. = lUeri), Falisc, loferla = Uhtria 
(Corssen i*. 151 note) point to m as the vowel of the root: in 
inOsctuiiiiu in Latin writing ie here, as in tUv-ta 'community '^Qoth, 
thiv-da, a genuine diphthong (cf. Locr. NdfHcurrot beside Navmurot). 
For i\ti6ipo-s, which has been incorrectly compared with this eet 
p. 497. For the meaning the ChSl. yjt6-t-i7ii ' sponte ' is inetructive, 
We must also place here ( Vtnufi) Libttina according to what Preller 
' Rom. Mythol.' 387 baa collected on the subject. 

546. Root Au At5-« loosen, XiJ-a diBsoIution, separation. 

Xi5-<r(-t loosening, Xv-T^qp looaener, Xij-rpo-v 

ransom. 
Skt. rt. lu (lu-nd-mi) cut, cut in two, lav-4-tra-m 

sickle. 
Lat. re-tu-o undo again, so-lv-o for se-lu-o (so-lu-tu-a), 

lu-o pay for, luere solvere (GIosb., Loewe Prodr. 

422). 
Ootb. laus-j-a \v<t>, laus loose, ve~taus-ein-s XCrptoais. 
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Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 1294, Benf. ii. 8, Bagge ' Ztschr.' xs. 10, Pick 
i'. 765. — The more forcible idea of ' cuttiug spurt ' ttppetira in the 
Enropean langunges for the most part in a milder form. The 
Teutonic laus. OHO. M*, like the Qoth. lu-a (No. 538), nnd like 
OHG. fJo-s-c-m (No, G2), is expanded by a eibilant, and is probably 
rightly connected with Goth. fm-li<is-an ' lose ' {wrlieren), bo that 
we must osBume a new atem /»«. — Lat. so-lv-o, even in VoBsius 
' Etym.' ia broken up into se-tu-o and compared to to-eors for 
>e-eor{d)-B, The uncompounded root probably appears in the old 
Roman goddess Lua, who ia mentioned eometimes as Lua Saltimi, 
sometimes as Xua MaUr, and who \a to he regarded with Preller 
* Rdra. Mythol.' 419 as a goddess of deatmction, or of reaping. 
Probably Ive-t (op. No. 148) also belongs here.— For Kv-a-',o-t Pott 
'Zt9chr.' vi. 136. 

547. Root ^u Xv-jia water that has been used for 
washing, fiJth, \6-9po-v defilement, Xv-ftrf insolt, 
Xv-fiaif-o-fiai insult, Xov-a wash, \ov-rp6-v {Xo(f)- 
t'Tp6-i' bath, Xov-T^p bathing tub, XoH-rpto-v 
water that has been used for bathing. 
Lat. lu-o (ad-lu-o, pol-lu-o, di-lu-o), di-luv-itt-m, 
ad-luv-ie-s, lu-lor washer, pol-lu-bm-m washing 
basin, lu-tu-m, lu-8-tru~m, lav-e-re, lav-a-re, lau- 
tu-s. 
ON. l6-a adluo. 

Olr. l6thor, Idthur, Arem. louazr alveus, canalis 
(Z\ 782). 
Pott W. i. 1300, Benf. ii. 121, Coraaen ' Beitr.' 516, Pick ii^ 223. 3i 
— From the fuiidamental idea of ' wnsliiug ' all the others are 
gradually developed, eapecially that of ' dirt,' as that which ia washed . 
off, and hence that of ' insult ' (cp. jiol-lu-o trpo-wijXai-ifu and Xu/io/- 
*ofiai\ and on the other side that of ' atonement,' ao that perhaps not 
merely Ivitra-m ' mire,' hut also luttru-m 'sin-offering' belongs hero : 
the latter according to PauL 'Epit.' 120 has a long u, and hence 
probably comes like Xov-rpS-t from the atreugtheued stem : both have 
the Bome saamon-»-tru-m. Theold Latin /(»)i-e-re(EnninsVahl.p. 210) 
u parallel to XoC-iir (Hom. prseter. X6-, = Xof-t, even Attic and sing, 
mid. X<S-«i, and also Xov-roi, Xoi-aSa,) : it is developed from Xv by an 
addition of sound. — The rt. irXu (No. 369), from which some have 
wished to derive this rt. Xv by aphaereais, has an entirely different 
ramification and not inconsiderable differences in meaning. — This 
rt. \v in many of its applieatioufl is closely connected with No. 546, 
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especially in XO-fa (cp, Lat. lo-tiu-m ' uiiae '), Xu-^, Xv-itaipoitai, Xv-^rA*, 
all of which meiin not only 'ssperBion,'like jiotttierc, but nlso 'damage,' 
' ruin.' Add onoXofo-i'^KMr itoXoflwuiit' Ktwfiuu Hes. — Tlie OGall. 
gloBs lautro 'balneo' (Stokes ' Beitr.' vi. 229, viii. 343) cout&iiiB the 
aame stem as ON. lothor. Olr. loth (gen. loit/u) 'coenum' with OOall. 
Lvtetia ie compared with Lat. l-utiim (Z*. 15): but there is also 
Olr. iat/iach ' marBh,' 

548. Xvy^ (at. Xirync) Ijnx. — OHG, luhs. — Lith. lussis, 
ChSl. rysl pardalis. 

Pott W. iii. 251, Benf. ii. 126. 372, Foretemami 'Ztschr.' i. 498.— 
Probably from rt. Xdk ' see,' whence Avyn-fv-t (No. 87). 

549. Root Aur iirXvy) XlJ^-w (Xi/yyivo/iat) hiccough, sob 

(Germ, schlucke, sciiluckze), XiJy£ (at. Afyy), Xvy 
fi6-^ hiccough. 
OHG. sluccan deglutire. 
Benf, ii. 12, who quotes Germ, «eA/«ei«». — Olr. Wwet'm 'I hic- 
cough,' Cymr. llynai ' devorare ' {n» linieaa gloss, on ' gutturicSTit ' 
Z'. 1064), coutaiu a root ending iu a tenuis. 

550. Xiij3-7j insult, Xm^a-o-ftai, \w^-ii-ta insult, seem, 

Aai^ij-T^p slanderer. ^ Lat. lab-e-3 apot, disgrace, 

Idbe-cula. 
Pott i". 209, Benf. ii. 10. — It seems to me certain that these wordfl 
go together, and that 'Iai-e-« macula in vestimento' (Paul. ' Epit.' 121) 
is not originally identical with labe-s ' fall ' (cp. Idb-i, lab-are and Skt. 
lamb ' lalii.') Corasen's attempt (i'. 402) to connect Idbe-s ' spot ' and 
Idbi-g ' fall ' by means of the notion ' damage,' I regard as extremely 
forced. But the Greek words with the meaning of ' outrage,' ' dis> 
grace,' 'damage,' wbich is distinctly prominent in them, are entirely 
removed from the notion of ' slipping,' which is so clearly prominent in 
labi and lahare. Somewhat otherwise Pick i', 192. — It is a mistake 
to attempt to find the root of our words in any form like j3Xq3 in ^Xoir- 
T«, and hence to derive Xoi3-i) (for fiKioS-ii), like kuk-ij from rt, rair (No. 
34). It would be better to go back to No, 547, and to compare Xtpij ; 
in that case we should have to regard the (3 as developed from f. 
But ldhe-8 then offers a difficulty. For in Latin the transition from 
ti to 6, even if not unheard of, as Corssen ' Beitr.' 156 maintaina, is 
at any rate limited to a narrow range, and to certain definite groups 
of SDundB. 
551. fiiXa-i (st. fiiXav) black, fii\alv-a> blacken, fuM/v-at 

spot. 
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Skt. vidla-m (subst.) dirt, filth, malors dirty, nig- 
gardly, malinds dirty, impure, black. 
Lat, malu-3, malt-tia, mali-gnus, mak-ficu-s. 
Goth, tnail ^vrh, OHG. meil macula. 
Lith. m6li~3 clay, m^lyna-s blue, Lett, mels black. 
Cymr. melyn. Com. niUin, Arem. melen flavua, 
croceus (Z^. 824). 
Pott i'. 112. 253. Bopp 'Gl.,' Benf. i. 478, — These wortls are all 
eimplf developed fromarl. mal, which Ficki'. 718 translates hy swieZn 
' puddle,' and identifies with mar ' rub.' For the moral meaning of 
the Lat. inalu-s cp. 'hicnigerest, hunctu Roma ne ca veto.' For the for- 
mation of /loAwru, which points to a et. jioXo, ' Ztsehr.' vi, 89. Further 
[uikoffpo-s (p 219, a 26), which the ancients explained by pokiuiiaiv nrl 
tV ffop6i', certainly belonga to tliis group of words ; but it can hardly 
be, as Ameis ' App, to Od. p ' p. 77 maintains, ' dirt-eater,' a very 
strange descriptioD of the beggar, whose appetite for dainty bita 
ia derided, and atill more strange as ueed by Nicaud. * Ther.' 
622 of a plant which creeps on the ground, and hence may well be 
'dirty,' but hardly 'dirt-eating.' Dilutzer 'Ztsehr.' xiv. 197 takes 3po 
as a suffix, without being able to establish this by any analogy. Now 
Aelian ' N. A.' vii. 47 gives ua the words niAii-ffpio-t and fioXo^pinf-r 
for ' sucking-pig,' and tliese cannot be separated from offpio-v, 60piaiko-v 
(cp. 'Stndien' i. 1, 259) 'young animal,' especially ' suching-pig.' 
Hence, following Aristoph. Byz, (p. 117 Nnuck) I divide naK-o$p6-s 
and translate ' dirty young pig.' In Nicander tlie remembrance of 
the main idea has been retaine<l, but not that of the composition. — 
The form iniK-6ffpio-r (also Kok-aPpo-s) equivalent to iiok.6^pfov means 
'black sucking-pig.' (No. 46). — The radically distinct K€\am6-t haa 
been discussed under No. 46, 

552. fioXv^o-i, n6\tpa-s. fioXv^So-s lead, fioXvPSt-s, fio\- 
v^Saiva ball of lead, ftoXv^-pi-s (Heaych.) leaden- 
coloured, fioXv^-ov-i leaden. — Lat. plumburm, 
plumb-eu-s. ~ OHO. pli (et. pllwa). — CbSl. 
olovo. 
Pott i'. 113, who quotes also the Hindustani mvltea, Benf, i. 625f., 
Tick ii'. 200. — We must assume, as it seems, a stem-form mlava. 
The diificult combination of sounds »i/ was softened in Greek by means 
of the auxiliary vowel o, while m in Latin, being in immediate contact 
with /, changed into the same p, which was productsd before I io so- 
em-p-lu-m, tem-p-lu-m. In the Slavo-Lith. branch of languages the 
initial consonant has been entirely lost. — One ia tempted to odd here 

as 
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sIbo liv-or, Iw-ida-a, liv-eo, with Pott i'. 120. — The fi in ^ujSo-chu 
originated in f, on which see more at p. 585. In Lntin the preceding 
iiaBU.1 has probably brought about the change of v into b. — I do not 
consider my comparison quite certain. 

553. 6\iyi>-i (comp. 0X^^011- = iXiy-iav, iv-oXt^mv) small, 

6\iyo-irr6'S the least [see Ell. Lex. Soph, and 

Herm. on Ant. 621 {625 D.)], oXiy-aKt-s a few 

times. 
'1 Skt. rt. ric, and Hi; {liq-d-mi) pluck, vi-lish-ta-a 

mutilatuB, le^-a-a a little bit. 
OPruBS, lik-u-t-3 parvus, Lith. lisa-s lean. 
Bopp ' Gl.,' Benf. ii. 26. ~ The is prothctic, as in o-JiAr-r-oi by 
side of Aiir-BJ ' peel ' (Lobeck ' El.' i. 83) ; it ia wanting in the wor^' 
preserved by HesycL. XtCdi- (read \lCov) t\arrov, Xifiirt (Xi'fowtiy 
ikarrontt. y is weakened from lae in fii'07-ai (No. 474), hence lik ietlis 
root from which we can nrrive at the Low Germ, leeg (EngL fotoy 
' low,' ' bad,' ' weak.' Perhaps in Xio-o-di-, which in Hesych. is explaloed' 
inter alia by Tkaaaov, o. trace of the harder stem Xm is preserved, 
the lexicographer has confused this with Xicro-dv 'smooth.' The com-. 
parative is natarally to be accented \itraov. — iAlyyiov oXiyoc 'R M.' 
akiyyinoo' oKiyav Hesych. Bergk. 'Lyr." 747. 

554. Stem 6\-o\vy oXoXv^-ot cry, (iXoXyy-if, oXoXvy-fiS^ 

crying, 6XoXvy-ai' cry, not© of the frog, 

of a screeching aoimal, 6XoXvy-aia a name fix 

the night- owl. 
Skt, ul-ul-i-a ululabilia, ululatus, uluka-s ow^ 

screech -owl, 
Lat. fit-ucti-s, ul-ul-a, ulul-d-re, ululd-tu-a, ululdU 

bili-8. 

Bopp ' Gl,; Benf. i. 46. — The root is ul. Ok. i\, reduplicated u/-«i^. 
according to Greek phonetic laws aX-uX (cp. n-atrirufw, Trap^iipa), witb 
an added v (cp. Skt. Hh'i-ka-s) oX-uX-u, diseimilated afresh in order t»^ 
avoid the distasteful repetition of syllables containing v {^l-ro-t 'So,' 
417) oX-oX-u. From this stem comes dii-ectly & SXoXu-t, a word qaoted, 
from the comediann, and explained by Photius as yvHuxiAjr, 
' shriefeer : ' whence with a guttural comes the derived oXoXvy. For. 
the different meanings of tliC animal's name >!XoXi7iii' cp. Steph. ' Thea.' 
The fundamental notion of ' howling sound ' (cp. oXaXdftu) runs throuj^ 
all the words quoted. Hence the connexion with vX-a-oj, iAa-ri-nap 
Ik-ax-ri-u 'barki'saserted by Benfey and Doderlein ('Gloss.' 2272), 
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not to be absolutely rejected. Vl-ul-Sre looks like a reduplicated 

555. oSX-f salve, ii\o6-^ salvua. — Lat. salv-u-s, lalv-e-o, 

aalu(t}'9, salu'bri-s. — Goth, s^l-s AyaBoi [AS. 

adlig, MidE. 8ely, ModE. »ill>j\, un-s^l-a irovr^pSi, 

aiUi xP'I'TT^rijr, ON. sal-l felix, OHG. siUtg 

happy. — Olr. aldn salvua. 

Bottm. ' Lexil.' i. 1 90, Fott i'. 1 30, Sonne ' Epilegomena za Benfey's 

Wnrzellexikon 'p. 16. Fick ii'. 254. — We have a trace of the initial 

epir. asp.^^c in SaidaB : SXoot iaavvoittiiit ri)c irpuriic av^XaSijc SiXol 6 

^pimfun mi oyaBot, and OQ oKo6i(ip<iiv there are several traces of the ex- 

planatiim Bumrai ml oko&ppay Xiyta$iu o vyuU r^ Ippivat f;(a>v (Apollon. 

' Lex.' p, 1 20, 1 li). From S\o6-t cornea the form mentioned by Hesych. 
d^MiTar vymlm. Henco there arc glimpses both of the form and of the 
meaning of aalmts ; as to the eecond o, this certainly represeata a f. 
On this see p. 570. lu aiXt the f has been tnuieferred into the first 
Byllable, under the form of u (cp. yovva^ynrfa). There is a clow 
connexion with both words in OCX-io-t, an Ionic Bomame of Apollo 

according to Strabo xiv. p. 635 uyiacrruiiE koi namnxos, T^ yap oOXfiv 
vyMiiivii', and further in aiXiiaitii [otXt'otop 1] iv vyil^ ij)ti\diraouv Hesych. ; 
and according to Ahreus ' Aeol,' 284 (otherwise now in ' FhiloL' 
xxxvi ii. 231) also in iXXnA iji Simonides (fr. kcl Bchneidewin) 
and (XXm-f in Collimachus (p. 121 O. Schneider). Both these may 372 
remain doubtful. Lobeck ' Rhemat.' Ill and Diiderleiu ■ Gloss.' 
472 prefer to find in oS\i a vocative like maeU ; but I see no 
decisive reasons for tbls, for there is nothing against the laws of 
language in a verl>al stem 6\v, 6Xf, We may without much heaitation 
add here oXj3-d-i, Sk^-io-s with S for f. In all these words the funda- 
mental idea remains the same. oCXq (for f uXni) * scar,' according to 
Hesych. tXnor ils vyitmv ^tov. Connected by Schleicher 'Comp.*' 70 
[p. 45 ' E. T.'], Fick i'. 772 with Lat vol-nus, Skt. ■arand-m ' wound,' 
' tear,' ' gap,' has nothing in common witli our words, — I prefer also 
to discuss separately oXo-e ' whole,' with Skt. 8&rva-t ' qiiivis,' ' omnia ' 
(p. 651). Cp. Corssen i'. 485. — Ir. tldn is simply for »dlan Z', 777. 

556. adX-o-i, trd\-T} tossing, restless motion, traX-fv-ca 

toss, wave, (raXdaa-ai toss, trdXa^ sieve, <r6Xo-s 
quoit, o-aXaic-aii' braggart, traX-vyi}' <niyfx,fii kivtj- 
o-is (Heaych.), craXayij noise, iraXayi-m shake. 
Lat. salu-a (Enn.), aalii-m = irdXo-9- 
OHG. swellan swell, boil up, tviderswal-m whirl- 
pool. 
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Throngli all the vords here collected rODs the idea of ' tossing' 
motion,' which justified Lobeck {' Ehemat.' 1 12) in connecting o-d-Xo-v 
(cp. otJXoto- la-ttat Hesych.) with ati-u ' ehake.' Add icovi-criraXo-r 
' storm of duBt ' (Fick i'. 842). Whether the trA-fiora (cp. nimrtX/io-c) 
denoted originally the ' bending timbers ' I do not venture to deter- 
mine. Perhaps wo may add 0-A/-I' bench '(Fick i'. 798).— The meta- 
phor which occurs in aa\aiiBiv reminds ub of the Lat. jactare. ir&o-t 
' quoit ' and Sikar also belong here, as it seems (Van, 1051). — Prob- 
ably a f has been lost after it. Thns in the first place mis (for irf<- 
ju, cp. the Homer, im-atrttai'), and then also craXo-t (for a-foKo-i) might 
be connected with the Skt. rt. an ffw-no-wii, which means ' pi-eas out,' 
' pound,' and from which the Ssma-drink geta its name. Clemm 
' Stud.' iii. 284 takes a difTerent view on several points. Cp. Nos. 57t, 
604, Pott W. i. 1344. — Friihde 'Ztschr.' xxii. 263 treats ailm differ- 
ently. 

557. ma\o-v spittle, triaXo-s fat, grcaso, eriaXwSrjs 

spittle-like, fat, late Greek adXo-t spittle, — Lat, 

eal-iva. — OHG. sli-m. — ChSl. sli-na BalivO) 

Lith. s^il-e spittle, slaver, — Olr. gaile saliva, da 

sale duo sputa (Z^. 233), suit fat ; Cymr. haliw 

saliva. 

Pott i". 5, Benf. i. 414, Stokes ' Corm. 01. Tranal.' p. 36.~Neither 

Benfey nor Kuhn (' Ztschr.' iv. 24) can induce me to believe that the 

Skt. aliflv ' spit ' contains the root, for the meaning goes much beyond 

thb. It seems to me the most advisable course to assume a distinct 

rt. ajal shortened to sii {sli). — Bopp ' 01." compares with tal-lva the 

Skt. »alild-m ' water.' Joh. Schmidt ' Voc' ii. 259 nssumas a rt. «ri 

with the by-form dli, but this would compel us to separate completely 

saliva and ai'oXo-c, ~^ With the root-form sli is connected Ir. slemaun 

'lubricua' {Z\ 777). 

558. Root ctpaA o-^AX-oi (e-o-(f>r]\-a) make to totter, trip, 

a-(pdX-fia slip, a-tr^aX-jJs- firm, sure, (r<paX-ep6-t 
M unsure. — Skt. »phal {sphdla-jd-mi) to Bend 

bounding against, a-sphal-ana-m the attack, 

assault. — OHG, falla-n fall. — Lith. j>u/u inf. 

piUli fall. 
PottW. ii. 1. 614, Benf. i. 567. — In Skt. there are three radical 
forms nearly akin to each other : skhal ' waver,' Wial ' deceive,' and 
this ip/ial. Perhaps spkur 'jerk,' 'quiver,' also belongs here. The 
transitive meaning 'sliake ' reappears in o^kjXXib, the intransitive in 
<r<}HDi6-i 'quoit.' — Cp. Kubn 'Ztschr.' iii. 323, Qrassmann 'Ztschr.' 
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xii. 96. — The aspirate in Greek and Sannkiit is developed from a p 
(cp. No. 580), hence */>a/ is to l>e assumed as the primary fnrm, and 
this explains the /in German, after the loss of the s. — The rt. ttkal 

* slip,' akin in sense to aphal, spat underlies the Goth, skal o^iX», pro- 
perly *I fail/ and the Lat. 8cel~us=Schuld ['deht :' cp. shall], Cp. 
aktirrjs p. 557, Delbruck * Ztschr. f. d. Philol.' i. 135. trKoX-fipo-s ' un- 
even,' * wry ' (cp. aKo\i6-s) has nothing in common. — Lat. fallo, as 
Fick 'Ztschr.' xxii. 104 shows, can hardly l>e reconciled witli it, 
because of the initial consonant. Whether ^i^Xo-r ' deceitful,* <tnjkow 

* deceive * (Aeschyl.), <t>ri\rfTf)-s * deceiver' (Hesiod), as aif)dk\o¥ (more 
correctly (T<fyaXovy jcoXoxcvo-of Uesych. leads us to conjecture, belong to 
ot^>dXX<», or, as Fick conjectures, to the rt. blialj occurring in fallo^ I do 
not attempt to decide. — To the ORG. /a//an belongs perhaps Olr, 
do-dlaiar ' decliuantur ' Z'^ 473, di-all 'diverticulum,' 'decliuatio' 873 : 
cp. * Beitr.' viii. 2. 

559. v\ri wood, forest, iJXiy-ci-r woody, CX-rffia under- 
wood. — Lat. silvay Mvestri^y Bilv^dsu-^^ siliU' 
ticus. 
Vossius ' Et.' s. V. 81/ltxi, as the word used then to be written. — 
Kuhn * Ztschr.' i. 515, ii. 131, Grunm 'Gesch.' 303 f. — Both refer 
here not merely saUu-Sy but also AS. hdt ' lucus,' OHG. hdz * lignum/ 
' silva.' But the Teutonic h cannot he shown to represent aujihing 
but an Indo-Germanic k, while on the other hand the Gk. spirituB 
asper here evidently stands for s, and what is there common to the 
forms sida and kalda which we should have to presume 1 Legerlots 
' Ztschr.' viii. 208 attempts an explanation from a rt. <rffX * bum/ 
which he finds recurring in the Lith. wll-ti ' singe,' in the AS. swelan 
* to roast by a slow fire,' [sehuxien] and Skt. war. The latter root, 
quite nnauthenticated, and apparently deduced from words which are 
discussed under No. 663, means only ^ to shine.' Though the idea of 
' glowing ' and of ' slow roasting ' may have developed from this, that of 
' burning up ' remains still quite distinct. Besides, the use of gilva to 
denote ' underwood,' * plantation,' will not agree with this [cp. Homer's 
a^\os v\ff 'copse where there are no logs' A 155]. I would attach 
these words to the rt. 8U 'procreare' (No. 605), did not this root 
appear to be limited to the propagation of animals ; there is, however, 
Skt. prc^au-na-m * bloom,' ' flower.' The meaning * growth ' (cp. (pvrov) 
would suit very well. Perhaps i\ij originated from v-X-fa, m that, 
with a weakening of u to t (cp. Kbet and luhet)^ n/ra-*al»^i sV*)a — 
corresponds to it exactly. The initial sibilant remained in flr.f: pror/r 
name ^KaTmj'avXrf (cleared wood), Lat. ^ca^A^A^-^JtJa^ • *t .I'i -a <■ •. 
quitate/ as Lachmann saw, on Lucret. ri. ^ 1 0. ^.p *:<->, .'.,*-'.-. y^'y* 
mentioned under No. 280. 
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Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 228, Benf. i. 25, Grimm 'Or.' i. 1070, 
Kuhn 'Ztschr.' i, 183, ii, 137, Stotes 'Ir. Gloss.' p. 127. — The Skt. 
ds-u-B ' breath of life,' rf*u-rn-« ' living,' and as, dadn (n.) aa-jd-fn 
' mouth,' which ia quite parallel to Lat. da, make it almost certain 
that the phyEical meaning of this very ancient verbum BubBtaDtivum 
waa ' breathe,' ' respire.' According to Renon ' De I'Origine da 
Langage' ]>. 129, 6d. 4"*) the Hebrew verb. Bubst. haja or hama 
has the same fundamental meaning. The three main meanings are 
probably developed in the following order: 'breathe,' 'live,' 'be." 
So Max Mtiller ii. 349. The distinction of this root from the synony- 
mous bhu, Gk. ^u (No. 417) — n distinction traceable in many laa- 
guages — suits this view. Rt. ag denotes, like respiration, a, uniform 
continuous existence : rt. hhu on the other liand a becoming. 
Hence the two roots supplement each other, ito that the former is 
37B used exclufiively in the durative forms of the present-stem, tha 
second especially in the tenses which, like the aorist and the perfect, 
denote an incipient or a completed process of becoming {7-(fiZ-r, irc-^f- 
Ka,fit-i). In all hinguages hut Greek, however, the rt. bhu also haa 
faded into a simple verbum substautivum. Tliis satisfies the objec- 
tions of Tobler 'Ztschr.' is. 254. — The differing view of AscoU 
('Framm. linguist.' iv. p. 20) and Schweizer ('Ztschr.' xvii. 144), 
which rests especially on Skt. ds'la-tn ' home ' (adv.), according 
to which the rt- as had as its fundamental meaning ' rtand,' ' linger," 
does not at all suit Skt. da-K-g, dsu-ra-g. ds = os may have origi- 
nated in aa, just as well as vaX = voc from vaK (Max Mtiller ' Asiat. 
Society' March 1868 p. 35), while the assumption that as ia con- 
tracted from avag or aiaa is not established by any striking example. 
— It is but a short step from the living to the real, thence to the 
tme, and to that which realizes the purpose of its existence, the good. 
On ('-u-t (Ep. ^-i-s) for ia-n-s, in the neut. contracted to tZ, see 
' Rhein. Hus.' 1845 p. 245 S. ; we must reject, however, what is said 
there about the German waAr. Eugge ' Ztschr.' xx. 33 tries to show 
traces of su- ' good,' in European languages. I do not see any 
decisive reason for separating it and su, as many scholars have 
attempted to do. The i of ^u-r (st. ^ir-v-t) is to be taken like that 
of ija-u-r. — With the Skt. partic. s-al is connected No. 208 ir-ti-t = 
sat-jd-s. "Whether ia-8-M-c (Dor. .V-Xrf-v) comes directly from the 
root, or, as Kuhn holds (' Ztschr.' iv, 30), from a stem Jar = Skt. tat, 
I do not attempt to determine. Further froi-fjo-t, like ?rv-fio-c, must 
have meant originally 'real,' 'ready;' the latter seems immediately 
comparable to the Skt. saMwi-m 'reality,' ' existence,' 'truth,' The 
Lat, sons has been discussed under No. 208. 



560. iiXia. solo. — Goth, sulja aavMXtov, (fo-suljan 6f- 

ti€\iovv, OHG. sola. 

i Lobeck ' Paralip.' 34, 338, Diefenb. ' Wtb.' ii. 289. — vXio. only in 
Hesych. in the glossce vXX<i ri irpit Katrauiri iipiun-a. Tor which Muaonu 
writes v^ioi r^ irpoi mTTv/uurt iipiutra, and vKlas rove icaprarf/iovc (i.e. 

Kapnirrivovs) riiunic, hence ' pieces of leather cut for soles.' — Otherwise 
Benfl i. 291, xvii, whose derivation from the rt. mt, Lat. mere (No. 578), 
IB not improbable for the Greek words, but it ia lees auituble for the 
Teutonic groups of words gathered by Diefenbach. Cp. also N^o. 281, 
where we placed the Lat. a<d-ea, etnce it canuot be separated from 
*olu-m (cp. Polt W. i. 1330). The rarity of the Greek words makes 
it impossible to decide. Cp. Fick i'. 842. 

561. x^^'fo-J (Aeol. ■)^d\ivvo~i). — Skt. khalina-a, fchal- 

ina-s bit of tho bridle (1). 

Beiif. i. 678, cp.u. 282, ' Ztschr.' ii. 336. — Boeht. andBoth in the 
' Pet. Diet.' expressly explain the Sanskrit words by 'bit of a bridle,' 
and prove by quotations that it was put into the mouth of the beast, 
and according to Pollux A 148 ri its t6 aroiia iiijSaXMnivov was called 
xnXunJc, hence T 303 ir St ;(nXiivbc yaiupiiXjs l^aXov, eo that in later 
writers x"^"^* could also mean the ' corner of a horse's mouth,' and tba 
' fangs of snakes.' Hence the identity of Uie two words is certain, but 
A. Weber ' Beitr.' iv. 278 regards khalina-t as borrowed from the 
Greek ; and he is not without support from other Sanskrit scholara. 
From this point of view the isolated position and the varying quantity 
of the word are worth notice. Hence the note of interrogation. Origin 
unknown. 

562. i/niAXa, i/n-XXo-? flea. — Lat. jnH-ex. — OHG. flSh. 

— ChSl. bm-cha, Lith. btusd. 
Pott i". 87, Faratemann ' Ztachr," iii. 50, Corssen i'. 549, Fick i'. 148. 
— The identity of the creature, which in all four families of speech is 
denoted by a labial and I, establishes the unity of the name : but a 
difiereuce in the formation must be admitted. The Lat. -«c (st. ec, ic) 
is individualising, oa in eul-ex, Mii-ex, and finds its analogue in the h 
of the German word. The Slavo-Lith. form shows an s — for ChSl. 
cA=fl— and a softened initial letter. Perhaps ap was the original 
initial sound (Kuhn 'Ztschr,' iv. 36). We sball find on p. 699 + for 
«■ presenting itself in some other words as a metathesis of tp. — Skt 
p^i-i ' louse ' (Benf. i. 576} and jmloht-s, which among its many 
meanings luis that of a kind of vermin, I prefer to omit here. — Mlrteli 
' Ztschr." »rii. 169. 
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563. wAffi) elbow, a>Ki-Kpdvo~v (oXfKpdfov Aristoph. Pax 

443) the point (head) of the elbow, '[i\tva-t. — 

Lftt. tihia. — Goth, aleina. (JHO, etina nfjxyt, 

cubitus. — Corn, elin ulna (Z'. 10C6) ; Olr. uile 

(dat. du._^r a dlb n-ulenilaib) ulna. 

Poll i'. 117, Benf. ii. 305. Joh. Sclmidt ' Voc' ii. 309, Stokea ' Ir. 

GloM.' p. 149. — Origiuating from the samp rts. ar. al, witji different 

Boffixes, bat a similur inBuniog, ve Imrc 8kt. arilta^ ' bont,' ' the bent 

arm,' aratnl-t ' etbow ' (op. also Lat. ar-cu-»), Lith. al-hltte ' elbow' 

oMdi-t 'eir=CbSl. lakatl, Gk. aXog- nj^vr 'AAifidmi- Heeych., for 

which M. Schmidt p. ] 29, proljably with justice, writes oXf , to oheerva 

the alphabetical arrangement. C^. iiWi* (for «X-iv-v ?)- ri)f mv |9pa- ITS 

;i((btvi miaijiv. — The Irish tdh is a stem in nn (W), cp, Z'. 268. 

•Conn, Gl. Transl.' p. 166 gives for this uHiiiid, certainly not the 

ori^al nominative form, and with an uiijustified //, On the other 

band in the ace. plur. m huiUe ' ulnas ' * Gild. Cor. Gloss.' 1 63 the U 

has come from In. 



Greek o- in the following instances corresponds to an 
Indo-Germsnic a, which in the other languages is as a rule 
retained, but in Latin between two vowels has almost 
invariably pasiied into r. In the same position the sibilant 
is regularly dropped in Greek : while at the beginning of 
a word before a vowel it passes into the spiritus asper. 
In Irish s is retained only in groups of consonants and at 
the beginning of a word ; between vowels it is lost. 

564, Root ec ft-fii (Aeol. tfi-m = f^/n), S sing. fiT-Ti, fv- 
€(r-Ttu well-being, fir-9-\6-f excellent, t-S-s good. 
Skt. ds-7iii sum, ds-ti est, s-at being, good, «i- 
(prefix) = ey-, sv-as-ti-s well-being. — Zd. oA-mi 
sum, ac^-li est, anb-ii lord, world. 
Lat. {e)s-u-m, es-t, s-on{t)-s, sont-icu-s, 
Goth, i-m, is't, sunjis, ON. sann-r true, guilty. 
Lith. es-ml, da-tl, ChSl, jes-mt, jee-tl. Lith. ta-a-ba 
being, es-nis constant, sure. 
^^_ Olr. am sum, w eat, it sunt (Z\ 487) ; «*-. so- bene 

^^^h in s(Miirt firmua, fortis (n«rt vis, valor), iwthain 

^^^H perpetuus (tan tempus, Z". K03). 
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Bopp 'GI.; Pott W. ii. 2, 228, Benf. i. 25, Grimm 'Or.' i. 1070, 
Kuhn 'ZtBchr.' i. 183, U. 137, Stokes ' Ir. GIobb." p. 127. — The Stt. 
<f«-u-« ' brenth of life,' dsu-ra-s ' living,' and as, dtAn (n.) dt-jd-m 
' mouth,' which is quite parallel to Lat. ag, make it almost certain 
that the physical meaning of this very ancient verbum eubstautivum 
was ' breathe,' ' respii'o.' Accoi'iling to Renan ' De I'Ori^ne du 
Langage' p, I2!l, W. 4"^) the Hebrew verb. Bubst. haja or hatiKt 
has the same fuDdamental meaning. The three main meanings are 
probably develo()ed in the following order : ' breathe,' ' live,' ' be." 
So Max Milller ii. 349. The distinction of this root from the synony- 
mous bhu, Gk. <tiv {No. 417) — a distbction traceable in many lan- 
guftgea — suits this view. Rt, as denotes, like respiration, a uniform 
coutinuoufi existence : rt. bhu on the other hand a becoming. 
Hence the two roots supplement each other, ho that the former is 
876 used exclusively in the durative forms of the present-stem, the 
second eEpecially in the tenses which, lilie the aorist and the perfect, 
denote an incipient or a completed process of becoming {f-<pZ-r, iri-iPu- 
<(a,fit-i). In all languages but Greek, however, the rt. bku also has 
faded into a simple verbum substantivum. This satisfies the objec- 
tions of Tobler ' Ztachr.' is. 254. — The differing view of Ascoli 
(■Framm. linguist.' iv. p. 20) and Schweizer {'ZtBchr.' xvii. 144), 
which rests especially on Skt. ds-ta-m ' home ' (adv.), according 
to which the rt, as had as its fundamental meaning * stand,' ' linger,' 
does not at all suit Skt. da-U'g, diu-ra-a. as ^ de may have origi- 
nated in iM, just as well as vdS = vdc from ixili (Max Milller ' Asiat, 
Society' March 1868 p. 35), while the assumption that as is con- 
tracted from aval or alcaa is not eBtabliahcd by any striking example. 
— It is but a short step from the living to the real, thence to th» 
(rue, and to that which realizes the purpoae of its existence, the good. 
On i-C-s (Ep. i-i)-t) for iu-v-c, in the neut. contracted to it, see 
'Rhein. Hub.' 1845 p. 245 ff. ; we must reject, however, what is said 
there about the German waAr. Bugge ' Ztachr.' xx. 33 tries to show 
traces of sn- ' good,' in European languages. I do not see any 
deciaiye reason for separating H and «*, as many scholars have 
attempted to do. The 7 of fu-i (et. ^tr-v-c) is to be taken like that 
of iii-i-t. — With the Skt. partic. s-€it ia connected No. 208 rT-t6-i = 
taUjd-s. "Whether .V-fl-X<i-r (Dor. d<r-U-s) comes directly from the 
root, or, as KuLu holds (' Ztschr." iv. 30), from a stem tor = Skt. sal, 
I do not attempt to determine. Further rroi-pi-r, like m-no-t, must 
have meant originally ' real,' ' ready ; ' the latter seems immediately 
comparable to the Skt. sattod-m ' reality,' ' existence,' ' truth,' The 
Lat. goiis has been discussed under No. 208. 
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566. Root €c Fic (ir-vv-fn clotho, tl-fia IftAT-io-v dress, 
iff-Bo-t, eir-fl-^{r)-t clothing, i-dpo-s (e/dc^-j) 
clotheB, i-afo-s covering round, pliant (?}. 

Skt. rt. vas (I'dx-e) put on, ids-man cover, viU-ana-m, 
vAs-tra-m clothes. — Zd. vanJi to clothe, vahh-ana 
(n.), va^tra (n.) clothes. 

Lat. vee-tis, ve^li-o. 

Qoth. ga-vas-jan to clotho, vas-ti clothes. 

Bopp ' 01.,' Pott ^. ii. 2, 481. -- f Ib clearly seen in nartulmata 
{•^ 1 35) rirmiimt, ciru'craoAu, tViruTO (' Qreek Verb ' p. 80), in the Aeol. 

yi^-piia ^= fur-fiaTa, Dor. f'j-l"', yia-rpa' irroX7 (Hesych.), Lacou. 3»(r- 

ro-i' (E. M.), Cypr. C.tr.-v, cp. p. 564, Kniis 103 ff., aud AbreuB ' Aeol." 
31, ' Dor.' 46. For tie perf, t'/«u cp. ' Greek Verb' p. 421 : for fplrtor 
below p. 712. The two forms of iat6-t, differiug only in the quantity 
of the o, are Jlacusaed by Bultiuann ' Lesilog.' ii. 11. The adjective 
«ai>o-c surpiises bb by its a (Harder ' De a vocali apud Homeruni 
producta ' p. 24), and also showB in Homeric vei'se no certain trace 
of the f. Heucc the note of iuterrogation. — The rt. fts 'clothe' 
agrees with that dlscuEaed undtr No. 206, which means ' dwell," in 
the common notion of ' a protecting KurroUDding." — This and the 
foregoing root are discusBed thoroughly by Hainebach ' Die Wurzeln 
FES and ES ' Giessen 1860, with many precise deducfioiiB and striking 
remarks. — From tlie Keltic, Stokes ' Beitr.' viii. 338, 344 has com- 377 
pored with this root Olr. etivlh ' vestitus,' ilach ' Testis,' which 
Windisch ' Beitr.' viii. 435 will not admit. It would be better to 
tb'pit of Corn, and Cymr. guiic ' vestimentum ' {Z*. 1078). 

Jim-fpo-r evening (aubst. and adj.), la-irtpa evening, 
ivnip-io-^, (<nrtp-iv6-i of evening. — Lat. ve»}ier, 
vespera, vesper-tinu-a. — Lith. vdkara-s, ChSL 
veierii evening, veier-^int itnrtptv6s. — Cymr. 
vcher. Com. gurth-uher, Olr. fescor vespem 
{Z\ 781, 828). 

Pott W. ii. 2, 352, Pick i'. 781. — The explanation from divas-para 
'the end of the day,' euggested by Bopp ' Vgl. Or.' ii. 190, and 
approved by Beuf, ii. 208, mast be abandone<l, if only because of the 
Slftvo-Lith. words. As p comes from i, but not i from p, these 
take ns back to a primitive form voi-hara-s. Hence in Latin, hero 
as well as in hijiv-s (No. 89), the rare representation of a £ by a p 
must be admitted. For the f in the Aeol. Fimitpt Ahrens 'Aeol.' 
32. In Homer we have nirov S in\ iampoy i\6tiv 8 786 and the like. 
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— Aa vot-a-tf-A meaoa in Skt., 'spending the night,' 'nest,' 'lodging,' 
we may see here the rt, va< ' dwell ' (No. 206) in the senee of ' torn 
in,' 'letire.' Perhaps the Teutouio Tl'esi also belongs here. la a 
eimilar sense we sliail find the rf, f»c under No. 58T. — Ir. e^iar-tain 
' eventide,' Corn. gu>espar, Cjmr. gosper ' veepera,' are borrowed from 
the Latb. 

567. Root (EC (i'<o (late (iv-vv-fii perf. m. i-^ea-fiat aor, 

act. ^i(r-tTe-v) seethe, bubble, (itr-tta, C^-fia de- 
coction, (i-tri-s seething, boiling, ^ttr-ro-s sodden, 
(ij-Xo-s ardor. 

Skt. rt. Jas (jd»-jd-mi, j&s-d-nii), babble, seethe, 
fatigue oneself, d-ja» exert oneself, prdr-Jag-ta-a 
boiling over (inrfp^foit'). 

OHO. jes-an, ger-ja-n ferment [yacen], ModG. 
Qisch-t [or Qdach-t\ yeast, froth. 

Benf. i. 681, Pott W. ii. 2, 453, Kuho 'Ztschr.' ii. 137, Koth *Ni- 
rukta, Erlauter.' p. 78, Fick i'. 731. — For f = j eee p. 625. The 
less physical meaning of the post-Homeric f^Xoi has its precedent in 
the use of the verb ftu. The a of the Dor. foXor, which DUntzer 
' Ztschr.' xvi. 281 opposes to m; etymology, finds its explenation in an 
older rt. C"', which is preserved also in fiJXig * tossing of the seo,' 
CaKos, faXci-u : and further, the rule, good enough for practical pur- 
poses, that a in the Doric dialect is to be expected only to the place 
of an I) which has come from n, is liable to important exceptions &om 
the well-known fact that even i in various dialects not vmcommonly 
appi'arB in the older form ofo. Diiderlein ' Gl.' 2450 refers to this root 
also the Homeric; Ca-p6-rtpov (anpaTorfpof Apoll. ' Les.') </poM I 203, 
which might iudeed very well raeaii /erviilivi. Pott, who discnsseB 
this root ii', 805, refers to fo^- ™ JTra™ tov iiAitot (Hes.), which, if 
token as 'froth,' 'foam,' auits well here. Cp. Hesycb. C'l"^"!^ 

568. Root Hc ^-fiat, ^a-rai sit. — Skt, as (ds-e) sit, stay, 

dwell, 3 sing. d*-te, ds-a-m aeat, da-ana-m eedes. 
— Zd. dh sit, remain. — Lat. o-nu-s, OLat. Umbr. 
ds-a, Osc, aas-a, NLat. dr-a. 
01.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 299. — For Ihe forms of fl^i cp. ' Greek 
103. The spiritus aaper originating in the lenis is dia- 
1 p. 687. In this cane the resemblance in sound to the 
words of kindred meaning (fu, t'lra (rt. it No, 280) may hare favoured 
the sharp aspiration. Hence it is not admissible to separate rt. 4( 
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from at uid to attach it to ti. vag ' dwell,' as Hainebach wi»hea to do 
in the essay meutioned under No, 565 p. 18. Benfey i. 418 derivee 
ifv-vj^o-i from thiB root in the seuae of g«tlalu», a derivation well 
supported by the raeauing of the word. Lobeck ' Proleg.' 339 quotes 
adjeotireB aimilarly fonned. Even ^-/ifpo-t ' tnme,' perhaps preperly, 
* dwelling with,' as it were ' settling down with,' may be derived 
from this root by means of the suffi - -iitpo = Skt. mara (ad-mard-a 
' greedy,' rt. ad = Gk. ti No. 279), discussed by Aufrecht ' Ztschr,' 
L 480. For the ft. jam 'restrain,' from which Bopp ' Gl.,' Kuhn 
' Ztechr.' ii. 320 derive ^litpo-t, shows a ditTerent initial sound in Cti^-ia. 
— Perhaps the Lith. aa-Ul ' Uoor ' belongs here ; this wonld be analo- 
gous to the Horn, iio/wrq (also tla^ur^, lafur^ in Hesych. and in other 
forms), ' low ground ' ( := Jir-a-fui^), for Classen's explanation of this 
word as ' the clothed,' from Ko. 5G5, poetical as it is, seems to me 
Improbable for so ancient a word (' Beobacht. iib. den hom. Spracb- 
gebrauch,' 2 Theil, Fi-ankf. 1855 p. 10). — Besides the Theocritean 
tjluiKf ill xvf)? ('^'*' ^^' '^P- ^^^- ^i') strongly supports the rt. lit. — 
The menniDg prei-alent in the Skt. dx attaches itself exceptionally 
also to the form &i-la-7n ' home,' which evidently belongs rather here 
than to the rt. (M in its usual sense. Could as ' breathe,' and «* ' sif 
be linked by the intermediate notion ' stop for breath ' 1 — With 
regard to the Italian words for ' altar ' it is noteworthy that Skt. * 
(' Pet. D.' i. 729) is also used of men praying and Bacrllicing at the 
iltar. Otherwise Kick i'. 503. 

■ 869. Tffo-s (for Fta-fo-v) Aeol. iV<ro-f [Att. fo-o-r] equaL 
^ Skt. visku (adv.) to both sides, viskuva-m 
aequinoctium, vishu-vdut holding the middle. 
Pott i'. 272, Benf. ii. 222. — An initial f is proved by the Hom. 
fem. iivj), by yiayov unv, Lacon, ^iap' itrat (Hesych.). That the a has 
displaced a consonant following it, is shown by the Aeolio form 
(ALrens ' Aeol.' 66), to which belong also iVoot' yaXint (cp. Ooth, via 
a. ' calm of the sea,' Pick i'. 787), iVooo-ftii- iXtjiioCitAu (cp. uri) and 
perhiips also 'lo-ffu- ^ AtV^or t6 itpiripor (Hesych.). From yiuTdc we 
can see tliat this consonant was a second digamma. Now the st«m 
furfo BO arrived at is identical with Skt. vishttva (for vigva), an 
expansion of viiihv (for visu), like that of iro\u to jroXAo, i. e. wcAfo, 

t570. irdo-s, troo-s, (rdio-j, o-m-y whole, sound, o-w-ko-? 
strong, a-ao-co, (ra)-(-oo (more correctly o-ai^o)) 
heal, save, irm-T^p saviour, df-ira>-ro-r past heal- 
ing. — Lat. ad-nu-a. 
Beiuu7 ' Lautl.' 23S, and after him Benfey i. 360. compare Ski. nth- 
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ja-a ' strong,' sdh-ja-m ' BDundness.' In tbot ca^e sagJi would be the 
root, but Gk. X '8 hardly ever droppeil before vowels. Pict«t ' Ztschr.' 
T. 38 agresB with this view. — The differeiit vowels of the adjectiva 
are treoted by Lobeck * El.' ii. 121. Among the nnmeroui proper 
naiineB belonging here Sou, the name of a Nereid, hence ' saving 
9 goddess,' is noteworthy (Pott ' Ztachr.' vi. 272). — It seems to me 
somewhat bold to base this group on rt, /« (No. 5G4) with a loet 
vowel (cp. Skt. g-mas = rumus). It is better not to go beyond *a as 
the root-ey liable, from which probably come also, by means of an 
expanding e, tacsr and nanclua, tanct'o. The retention of the initial 
a leada us to conjecture the loss of a consonant. For sac-er, sane-io 
Fick ii*. 284 conjectures a rt. svak ' to make firm.' 

571. Eoot ca ird-m, trrj-S-w aift, trfj-tr-Tpo-v sieve. — Litli. 
eij6-J-u Bift, se-ta-s sieve (rt. si). 
Pott W. i. 306, Beaf. i. 398 f., Fick ii^ 256. — A late by-form 
of iniirrpav is mvio-p (o-iwiffu 'sift,' q>. Brugman 'Stud.' v. 232). 
ijfl-oi (Sdf'-cu, ijfl-pi-i) 'strain,' 'filter' is identical with it^S-w. The 
replacement of the a by the spir. lenis instead of by the spir. aap. is 
explained, as in the case of (x-«i, by the following aspirate (Lobeck 
' Rhem.' p. 03). As sowing is a 'sifting scattering,' the rt. ax, 
which is wide -[spread in several families of speech (sa-tu-a ie-vi, ae-men 
= OHG. «a?no, prea. w-r-o =*e-«-o, Goth, satan, ChSl. ai-ja-ti, Lith. 
se-ju ' BOW,' Olr. sil, Cymr, hil ' semen,' t/d hemyt ' satum est ' Z". 
123) might also be akin. (Cp. No. 389.) Pictet ii. 99, 286, connects 
AS. si-bi, OHO. sib [sieve]. — In any case we might conclude even 
from the Greek forms that tie weaker si stood by the side of the 
fall rt, sa. Perhaps with Fick wi ia to be traced back to aja, whence 
the retention of the <r. For Bia-rrav Att. = iia-trqStw see p. 667. — 
For difierent Latin forms belonging here, especially Sa-e-tunm-i, 
for Sa-je-tur-nus, Hd-tumu-a, pro-ia-p-ia {with expanding ;») and 
others more or less certain, see Corsaen i". 417 ff., ' Italische Sprach- 
kunde" 313 ff. — Biicheler in PoUe 'De artis vocabulia Lucretianis' 
p. 57 adds sae-clu-m as ' seed,' ' race,' with great probability. Cp, 
Goth. maiut-afCh-g ' seed of men,' ' world.' 

572, (7-iy-jJ aiJence, (Tiya (adv.) silently, &lyd-at am silent, 

(Tiyy]-\6-s silent. — ON. svdg-ja flectere [op. 

sivatj'l ; OHG. swihhan weary, swig6n be silent, 

pass away. 
PoH W, iii. 366, Benf. i. 464, Grassmann xii. 1 36, Fick i*. 843, 
Bugge ' Bezzenb. Beitr.' iii. 108 f. — I repeat this comparison in spita 
of the anomaloua relation of the sounds, regarding Gk. y as softened 
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from K (qi. rt. irXiiy No. 367) and giving atni as the primitive form, 
from which a Tentonic evih, svig would be explained. — Of Qreeli 
dialectic forma we find lyo' tnartra Kwrpioi (HeBych.), for which it ifl 
perhaps more correct to read with M. Sciunidt' Ztschr.' ix. 367 lyn, and 
the Btill more remarkable plya' a-iJma, to wliich we return on p. 456. 

572 b. at-oiTTJ^ (for (ri-trFam-ri) silence, txiojirday to be silent. 

— MHG. swi/-t silent, still, OHG. gi-swiftdn 

conticeacere, MHO. swiften hush up [Germ. 

schwicfitifjen silence, achwichtgeld hush -motley]. 

— Olr. socht ailence, sochtaim 1 am silent. 

Fick i', 843. — Add tri'ir-™- aulnra MiaajriBi Hesych., which quite 

ftgrees with the Oermaa words. A very important form is irundw= 

trmtram, tvurtmaaofuu Pjnd. '01.' 13, 91. Bergk. ' Lyrici ' ' 137 adds 

tiaititiar ritrvxia, iJirai«' airnira (cod. iiraiwc" uiraiip) Heaych. Add also 

the ModGk. ai^ra = aiMra. A connexion with rt. gvap ' sleep ' (No. 

391) is not improbable. trt-ir/'oiir-T reaembles t'8-aiB-^, ay-tay-ri, — 

Ir. locht is oue of the words which, like aecht ' seven,' have changed 

an original pt into cAt : cp. 'Beitr.' viii. 16. 

573. Root cKar (rKdC-a> limp. — Skt rt. khaRg (for 880 
akang), khdiig-d-mi limp, khaR^-a limping. — 
MHG. htnk-e, han-c limping. 
Kuhn ' Ztachr." iii. 429, ' Pet. D.' ii. 588 f., where, inttr alia, kkatl^ 
18 quoted aa the name of an unevenly coDstructed metre (cp. muifov). 
— The primary form is »kag. nasaliKed ikatig. Hence has come, by 
the change of g before j into d, Gk. ataCia, i.e. mai-j-a (cp. p<f-u rt. 
fptyNo. 141); 'Greek Verb' p. 226. Pott W. iii. 106. The German 
form came from the initially abbreviated hang, with the regular 
shifting of the muti's (cp. No. 113); the unabbreviated form has 
been retained in the ON, shakk-r ■ limping ' (Fick i'. 804, cp, Zimmer 
I ' Suff. a ' 299). — As ON. cingim denotes ' a stately striding in,' it is 

[ doubtful whether it belongs here. 

I 574. <r6^r, taU. — ON. evipa, OHG. stveif iaH. 

I Benf. i. 342, Kuhn ii. 132, iv. 18. — I follow both in this cora- 

I parison only. For I am doubtful whether ip6ffi ' mane,' by the 

I side of mJflij, was developed from *simbd. ao^-ia 'scare,' tro&-ap6-t 

' violent,' aud the gloss, on wliich some doubt is thrown Jjy its posi- 
I tion, aav-apd-f aoff-apo-s Heeych. in meaning come very near ; and with 

Ij thrae Usener ' Rhein. Mns.' xx. 150, connects the almost obsolete 

I $ithidii-a ' excited,' in-stib-idu-s ' securus,' [cp. Oell. xiz. 9, 9, 

I OronoT., but Hertz reads auhito in s. 111. Bat if ff was the Enal 
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oonBommt of the root, neither ON. itif 'motos repentiniiB,' nor 
OHO. tuitifan ' TJbmre,' which point top, will fit in, tfaoogh Fick i*. 
841 pUcM thrm here. 

575. aofi^o-s Bpongy, damp. — Goth, tvamm-a mroy-yo-s, 

OHG. swam, ON. wo/ip-r, Goth, avum-al pond 

(Eng. swamp). 
Kuhn 'Ztschr.' iv. 17, who rightly gcwsback to a stem tvam, from 
which other Teutonic words (OHG. MOTmmam, etc.) may also be 
derived. From this we also derive {with him) mjm^yo-t with the 
by-fonuB vniy-yo-t, inrayy-di, in which f has either, as in the pro- 
nominal stem irtfx =: jma become htu'deued to <i>. or, tu probably in the 
form Xicnro-t No. 544, to ir. The fiuffis migLt have been softened from 
-no. Corssen i'. 161 is probably right in regarding /uh(;u-« as a bor- 
rowed word, on the ground of tlie /, which in no other case oomea 
from V. Pott W. ii. 2. 224. 

576. o-rAtyy-i'-r, ffreXy-i'-r, ffTfpy-i-s iron for rubbing or 

scraping. — Lat. strig-itis. 
For the three Greek forms, of which the last comes Dearest to 
the Latin, see Lobeok 'Eh' t. 502, 'Rhemat.' 55. The root certainly 
cannot be separated Irom that of the Lat. string-o (No. 577). — 
Benf. i. 671. 

577. <rrpdyl (at. trrpayy) drop, arpayy-f^to force 

through, trrpayy-dXt], trrpayyaX-id string, knot, 

(TTpayya\-i-{-at stiangle. — Lat. etring-o, strtc- 

tu-s, stric-ti-m, stric-liira, strig-mentu-m, atrig-a, 

strang-vldre, terg-o. — OHG. Btric, Strang, BtrM^ 

strong. 

The rt. Strang, slrag, for we may assume this (Pott W. iii. 687), 

has two main meanings ' draw through,' ' force through ' and ' atrip.' 

The former comes out clearly in the Gi-eek words, of which 

irrprfyoupia ' retention of urine,' aira m-payya ptiy may also be men' 

tioned. From this the cognate meaning of ' tying together,' 'press- 
ing' ia easily developed, nud this comes out with especial cleamess in 
glringo- (for gireng-o), nodus glrictua, vitem ^rstrivgere : the Genn. 
S81 streng ' rigorous,' ' rough,' sich anstrengen, ' to esei-t one's self,' with the 
Hom. irrpivy-o-iuii ' to be poined,' ' to grow exhausted,' are not fer 
removed. With respect to the conueiion of trrpiiiy-o-iuu it is worth 
noticing that the cod. Horl. in (l 351 gives the variant trrpryyto-Ait 
('yp' m-piyytiiBai'), aud the same word is explained in Scbul. A on 
O 512 by arpayyiCrSai. Cp. Lob. ' Bhem,' 54. — The second main 
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meaning meets ns in usages like ' folia ab arboriboB, oleam, bacam Btrin- 
gere ; " with this is connected No. 576 with the ChSl. ilrug-a-U or 
ttrHg-a-ti 'radere:' <(rija ' stroke,' ' swath' (Fest. 314) is also akin, 
and tvrgo for »terg-o is connected, cp. Leo Meyer i. 1 90, Coraaen ' Beitr.' 
437. — The forms compared by Lobeck, orpoyyiir, orpuyyuXor ' curved,' 
might poenbly come from the first main meaning in the sense of 
'forced,' ' wrested.' Pictet ii. 171 is perhaps tight in hia conjecture 

that aapyayii ' plait,' ' wickerwork ' with rapyiinii- trXottu, mivSiiitu, 
TtTopyaiitiitirai- (^orXry^iAvt (Uesych.) came from tliis root in the form 
tCarg. Cp, rvp)3ii and irvpSij No. 250. It is worth noticing for this 
the Ir, trmngaim ' siringo.' trtang ' string.' {treitgau ' traxit,' Stakes 
' Beitr.' viii. 313 : Ir. initial w=origiiial atr is not one of the firmly 
estabtiabed phonetic equations.) But I cannot admit any connexion 
with irTpi<tt<i. — ' Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iv. 25 f. groups some of the words 
here compared with the Skt. rt. »arg, for which he establishes the 
mMning ' stretch.' — Cp. Job. Schmidt ' Voc.' i. 54, Fick i". 826. — 
Stokes ' Beitr,' viii. 343 adds here Ir. tracM ' strength.' 

578. Root cu Kaa-iri-ay {Kar-rv-m) patch, cobble, fix the 
warp, KaiT-irO-iia (KaT-rv-fia) leather, cobbler's 
work, Karrv-s piece of leather. 

I Skt, rt. siv (giit-jd-mi) sow, sj-il-td-s sewn, sfu-ti-t 
sewing, aju-man seam, band. 
Lat, su-o, su-tu-a, au-tor, au-tura, su-tela device, au- 
b-ula awl. 
Goth, siu-ja kTvip^i-irrm, OHG, aiud (m.) sutura, 
sou-m seam, aui-la subula. 
CbSI. §ij-<f (inf. Si-ti) pdirroi, fi-h subula, Lith. 
aiuv-H (inf. aiii-ti) sew, siu-ta-a sewn, embroidered, 
p 'Gl.,' Pott W. i, 1346, Benf. i. 290, Diefenb. ii. 217,— We 
may take aiu as the Indo-Germauic, sv, as the Oraeco-Italic root. 
QrBBsmann ' Ztschr.' sL 5 regarda this sin or aiv, perhaps correctly, 
as an expansion of rt. at ' bind ' (No, 602). We might ))e disposed to 
derive the first part of tair-tri-u from the form tut ■ St^na (Hesych.) 
discussed by Lobeck ' Paralip.' 80, 177, did not the law of Greek 
composition recommend us rather to conjecture the apocope of icctrd, 
a process not aurprising in a word of such daily use. There are 
similar mutilations of Kara in tarSit (Eur, ' Cjcl.' 544), iim«{fati 
(Hes. 'E. 666), iu the Horn, imffffakt with the v. 1, it^aXt, iEdi7X'A= 
Koritrx*, a similar forgetfulness of the composition in iicaStvior, Cp. 
Baonack ' Stnd,' x. 109 ff, itarrvai like ftunroi' (No. 571), — 'swere 
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Ike Ttrj matieal mrd far woridng isIcaAcr* Hdn.* 15. — Cp. No. 
£60. 

579. ff&-f , 5-» pig. — Zd.hu (m.) pig. — I^t. t 
\2 OHG. lu now, Goth. «v-«» x<*^*ov- — CbSl. 

rv-inija h. — OCymr. hnee sas, Com. hoch 

porcufl (Z», 91, 1075). 
Bopp 'OW Putt W. i. 1327, MiUoBich 'Lex..' Stokes ' Beitr.' nil. 
343, BacnMoster 'Kelt. Briefe' 39. — Tbe GotLie wiord n a pttndtet 
te fu-lnu-f, and may be compared in another vn\ with the stem of 
the feminine avium (=:trv-ar'm), vaaa (Leo Meyer ' Ztsciir.' t. 384) : 
the Slavonic word has taken a second suffix. For the root we m*j 
appeal to tbe aaying 'sae nihil genuit uatnra fecundios' (Cic 'De 
Nat. Deor.' ii. 64), and conjecture the rt. tu 'geoerare' (No. 605); 
this aeenM to me, with Benfey L 4 1 1 and Josti ' Handbncb des Zend ' 
328, more probable than that, aa Bopp and Rctet i. 370 think, ri is 
to be taken as a nntnral Bcamd (I), and Stt. tu-kard-t (rt. kar ' make ' 
No. 72) to )ie explained ae ' tbe Su-maker : ' td-kard-t (according to 
Lindner ' AJtiiid, Nominalbildang ' p. 69 taJtara-a) is rather a derira- 
tive from the st. *^ hy means of tbe double suffii -Ao-m=Gk. m-Xo, 
Lat. c»-/o (• Studien ' i. 1, 260). Cp. ai-ita- it Mnwrtt, iriS-po-t (cod. 
oiii&po-tY *anpot Hea. Fick i'. 801 comes back to the old deriivtion 
from atim, tirirvfuu, so that rv-r would originally mean ' msber.' — To 
i-t we may probably refer with Plutarch S-tV'S vryti ' ploaghdiare,' 
wbicb Jac. Orimni ' Gescb.' 57 diacuBBea farther. — The expansion in 
Cymr. huce, AucA. a« in OCymr. buck ' vaccs ' Z*. 295. Eng. hog is & 
borrowed word; cp, Ebel 'Beitr.' ii. 176. 

B80. ir<f>rji (et. o-^>j<c) waap. — Lat. vespa. — OHG. wefaa. 

— Litb. vaped gadQy, Lett, apsa, ChSl. ota, voaa 

waap (i). 

Pott ii'. 112, FcirBtemann 'Ztechr.' ili. 50, Kuhn iii. 66. Grimm 

' Or.' iii, 366 holds the Teutonic word to be borrowed from the I^tin. 

— Tliu connexion of these words is as probable as their explanation 

is difficult. Perhaps tbe full stem-form was vagj>a, to which the Lat. 

vttjHi comes noaroHt ; thin form would appear in Gk. as fiinsa, and 

with an individual iz! rig ■ (cp. iipa-(, i^vpM'i by the aide of iivp^io-f No. 

482) would give ftanan, from which with the loss of the first syllable 

(op. TpArifa for r«Tpiijr»Ca) we might get <maK Ion. innjii, and, with the 

a«piratiiin not uncommon near a a, ir^ijic (thfuiXXte rt. apal No. 558, 

itttfMiimyQi by dnrifiaytit). In the northern languages we must asBume 

metsthoiie. The root is unknown, — The conjecture of Job, Sobmidt 

('Ztsobr.' Kxii. 314) that <r^^£ belongs rather to tbe Lat. yi<cu-« 
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« drone ' is opposed by what Fick * Ztschr.' xxii. 102 ff. brings forward 
against the equivalence of the Lat. /and the Gk. (nr, o^. — Cp. Fick 
i\ 769. 



A Greek ^ corresponds to an Indo-Germanic ks, for 
which ksh is to be expected in Sanskrit, hs (chs) in the 
Teutonic languages, ss or s {ch before t) in Old Irish. 

581. aXl^-o) keep oflF, help, dXc^-rj-Trjp helper. — Skt. 

raksh-d-mi guard, keep, deliver, raksha-s, raksh^ 
aka-s watcher, defender, rdksh-ana-m defence. 

Bopp * Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 455. — An expansion of the rt. ark, cUk 883 
treated under No. 7, by the addition of an «, so that aKe$ and Skt. 
rakah both go back to arks, Cp. above p. 64. 

582. d^coi/ (st. a^oj/)* axle. — Skt. dksha-s axle, wheel, 

cart. — Lat. axis. — OHG. ahsa. — ChSl. os^, 
Lith. dszls axle. — Cymr. echel axle. 

Bopp *G1.,' Pott W. iii. 375, Benf. i. 67, Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 343, 
' Pet. Diet.,' where the meaning * axle ' is established for the Skt. word. 
— afjL-a^a, older Sfi-a^ (like the Horn, ufivdis), points to the noun- 
stem retained in Skt. and German ; a/A- is however certainly for cifia 
(No. 449). We may with Pott ii*. 590 consider d$ as an expanded dy 
(No. 117). 

583. aff^'O) (Horn, di^-o)), av^'dv-co increase, multiply, 

ai^-rj^ atf^-?7-(rt-y, aif^-rj^/ia growth. — Skt. iiksh' 
Or-mi grow up, grow strong, perf. va-vdksh-ay 
vaksh-ajd-mi augeo. — Lat. aux-ili-um increase, 
strengthening. — Goth, vaha-ja wax, valis-tu-s 
aS^Tjo'is. — Lith. duksz-ta-s (or dugsz-tas) high. 
— Olr. 68^ lias super, in dchtur in superiore parte, 
iiasal superus, nobilis, Cymr. uch supra, uchel 
altus, OGall. Uxello-dunum Caes. (Z^. 125), 

Bopp *G1.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 462, Benf. i. 93. — Cp. No. 159, where 
the shorter roots vag^ ug and atig were discussed. By the addition of 
an 8 (cp. p. 64) vag became vaks (Skt. vaksh) Gk, ft(, with a prothetic 
d dft(f with a * thinning * from f c to v av(. Cp. p. 579. The Vedic 
adjective rdkha-ana-s * strengthening ' is connected with the present 
avf-dva>. For a^iX'tli-u-m (' ab auctu ' Vurro * L. L.' v. 90) Van. 866, 
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Osthoff 'ForBch-' i. 208. — Olr. ro dtaieel driiti 'the thorns grew" 
(Z*. 464), might be for rofdtaiget, for the sound / Uisappears throngh 
the aspiration coming in after ro. In that case the later _/S»a<m ' I 
grow,' wOTild not have a prothetic / (Stokes 'Beitr.' viii. 343) and Ir. 
fda- might he compared with Skt. vaith. 

583 b. dE, U (Locr. i). — Lat. ex, ec. e. — CbSl. izit, Lith. 
isz ont. — Olr. ase, a, eaa~, i- ex, achtar extr», tmm- 
echtar extremitas. 

For the dialectic forms of « see' Stud.' s. 214. — It ifl as easy to see 
that these prepoaifions go together, aa it is hard to trace the connexion 
completely. The clearest point is the connexion of the longer form 
(J {Boeot. Cypr. iat, Arcad. Thess. (t) with Lat. ex, Ir. ass. These 
languages are also alike in their jxiBseBsiou of an ek as well, which 
appears in the L»t. ee-fero, ec-falu-s, ee se jirodunto (Cic. * De Legg.* 
iii. 9, Vahlea ' Ztschr, f. d. osterr. Gymn.' 1860 p. 17), and in the Ir. 
«ch-tar. From ek we may explain also 0*c. di-trad ' extra," the A here 
replacing the tenuin as in mahtum (Corsaen ' Ztschr.' xi. 327). The 
mutilation of eo to c was disi^ussed on p. 77. A parallel to e is 
supplied by the Umbr, the, eh, inasmuch as Umbr. A is often a mere 
sign of the length of the vowel (Aufr. u. Kirchh. i. 77). — The 
8S1 analogies collected on p. 37, of which 3-^, abs by the side of am, ab is 
the clearest, leave hardly the poBsibility of a doubt that ei is the older 
form, ex one formed by the addition of a case-suSis. Hence every- 
thing would be as it should, did not the ChSl. form point to a media 
instead of a tenuis, while the Lith. (Schleicher 'Lit. Or.' 279) presents 
no objection to this, as elsewhere a final s changes into the hard a. 
Therefore, either in the Graeco -Italian language an original y must 
have been hardened under the influence of initial letters in its neigh- 
bourhood (tKrilm, (JuriHa), or in Slavonic an original h must have been 
softened. In the former case, which is to me the more probable, ag, 
eg would be tlie primary form, for which we might conjecture kinship 
with rt.ag(No. 117). — If Goth. «« (Gei-m. er-) is akin to the fuller 
ex, as Diefenbach ' Wtb." i. 116 conjectures, it bns lost the guttural 
before s (cp. on No, 538). — In opposition to earlier unsuccessful con- 
jectures as to Asiatic representatives of this particle Darraesteter 
(' Mfira." ii. 307) recognises as such Zend ash ' very," and Skt. d^arja-g 
' wonderfai ' (1), whence he arrives at a primary form '(mA and at 
Itrx-oTo-t. This leaves the European forms without » obscure. — In 
Olr. the form en-, i-, is prevalent in composition, especially iu thai 
forming noons, when this preposition is used in a privative sense : 
et-reahlaid=' ex-le« ' Z'. 862. 



C684. l^ six, fK-To-s, — Skt. shaah sex, skaak-f/id-i sextuB ; 
Zd, khshvae six. — ■ Lat, mx, sex-tu-s. — Goth. 
miht, Baiha-ta{n). -~ ChSl. Ses-tK, Lith. szessi sex. 
ChSl. ie8-tyj, Lith. azltz-ta-s seitus. — Olr. t€ 
Bex, sensed sextus ; Cymr. ehivech sex, chueehet 
sextus. 
Bopp ' Vergl. Gr.' ii. 73, Leo Meyer'Ztechr.' U. 432, Stier x. 238.— 
In addition to the tracea of a a which the Zend form shows, and which 
are confirmed also bj Armenian and Keltic forma, wc have the 
most certain evidence of a Qreek fi^. On the Herakleaii tahles we 
find ft^im, ftfoioriu, fiKTot (AhrenB 'Dor.' 43), on an old Laco- 
nian inscription (C. i. No. 1511) according to KirchhofT'e reading 

'Studien z. Gesch. d, gr. Alphab." p. 95 fEXE i.e. fifijicDiTa. 

Similarly on a Delphic inBcription according to Wescher ' Annali dell' 
Inst.' 1666 (vol. 38) p. 1. In Homer, as ia shown not only hy Leo 
Meyer hut also hy Rumpf ' Jahn's Jahrb." 81 p. 681, f.'£ is indicated 
by paagages like E 270 ruv fot fi( iyiimvro, though othei-a are opposed 
to aa initial consonant. Hence we must uncoudiiionally assume svex 
as the primary G raeco- 1 tAlo- Keltic form : from this the Lat. kx de- 
veloped as ee from ave, Gk. fii like ft from o-fr. The origin of the 
nnmeral. and the guttural appearing in Zend before the sibilant, are 
not yet cleared up, — Tlie Keltic languages aUow ua to see most 
clearly the primitive form tvaks: C}'mr. cAw=an original ev, and in 
Irish beside si, setsfl there is the comjwund tnor-feser ' a large six ' 
=Beptem virt (Z". 313). 

F- sa 

A Greek f ib either proved to exist or is to be inferred 
in the following words, as the representatiTe of an original v, 
retained in the Keltic languages especially when initial 
(It. as/or 6, Brit, as ffu, gw), in the other families preserved 
universally. 

B85. aiVv, aiif {dtCj always, d'-Jto-s everlasting, ai-wv 
lifetime, time, fjr-Tjf-ravo-s lasting for all time(?), 
^^^^ Skt. ei'a-s course, conduct, in the plur. custom, 

^^^^K manners . 

^^^H Lat. aevu-m, ae-td(t)-a (XII Tabb. aevilds), ae(vi)- 

^^^^^^ 

^^^^1 Goth, aiv-a time, altiy, aiv (adv.) unquam, aiv-eins 

^^^^H almvioi, OHO. iwa, law, contract, marriage. 
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Olr. dis des dis (gen. diaa disso) tempus, aetas ; 
Cymr. ois, oes^ Com. huia Baeculum ; Cymr. oet 
actas, oetawc aetata provectus. 

All the forms of this adverb — which are numerous — are quoted 
by Ahrens * Dor/ 378 f. At the head stands aiftl C. i. No. 1 : the 
derivative oi-^to-r (cp. fiaylfi'dto-s, fMntvOd-iio-s) comes nearest to the 
Lesb. Si. tn-Tjt-ravd-s was discussed by me in * Ztschr.' i. 34. The 
preposterousness of the derivation from h^s comes out clearly from 
such phrases as nXwol (Tnjrravol (f 86), Kofudff (irri€Tap6s {B 233). Doder- 
lein 'Gloss.' 1040 agrees with this. The Alexandrian grammarians 
are far removed from this absurdity, which only arose from the 
apparent similarity of cVcr^o-tof, used in quite a different way 17 118, 
for they explain the word by aw^xh^' fir-fff-Tavd-s, if really belonging 
here, is a formation like €<^-i;fi€/>-io-r, from the stem atf ct, curtailed 
into Tjt, with the suffix 'taTva, which is employed in the same way in 
the Skt. nu-tana-8 * present,' and in the Lat. eras-tintt'S, diu-tinu-s 
Still the disappearance of the t now makes me hesitate : the Boeot. 
Tft^^aiti furnishes no analogy, for the Boeotians use 17 for any at. — 
From the stem alf comes alf-au^ though we must admit that tliere is 
no authority for the digamma here, with an ampliative suffix like 
dyK-oav from rt. dyic (ayicor), ;(C(/x-a>p from x'^M^* T^® Skt. and Lat. 
words have come from this aiv with the addition of a short a : the 
Teutonic words belong to the same formation. A stem in t (moc) 
underlies the ace. aiS> (Bekk. * Anecd.' 363, Aesch. *Choeph.' 346 [350 
Dind.] according to G. Hermami). — The greatest difficulties are 
caused by tlio relation of the Skt. era-5 (i.e. aims), the meaning of 
which is thoroughly discussed by Kuhn ' Ztschr.' ii. 232, to dju-Sj 
which means as an adjective * living,* as a masculine substatutive, when 
oxytone, * man,' when barytone, like Zd. di/u^ ' time of life,' and to 
djus (n.) *life,' *long life.' Boethl. and Roth in the * Pet. Diet.' separate 
these two words entirely from eva-Sf conjecturing for aju, etc. a 
derivation from rt. an (]), for eva-s a derivation from rt. i *go.' Could 
not djiis be for * divas {^alfos) and so belong here after all? — Olr. 
disy 6t8 is certainly to be traced back to *aivas-tu (Z*. 238, 787), and 
886 probably also Cymr. oiSy oes. Corn. huts. On the other hand Cymr. 
oet Corn, oys seems like Lat. aetas to have been formed without s: 
cp. Ebel *Beitr.' ii. 158, and Z\ 101, 292. 

586. Root df a-f-co hear, perceive, cTr-a-f-o) understand, 
d-t'Ta-9 (Dor.) favourite. — Skt. rt. av (di^-d-mt) 
notice, favour, dv-as satisfaction, favour, dvis 
devoted. Zd. ai' turn to any one. protect. — 
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Lat. au-di-o. — Olr. con-n-6i qui servat, for-ia- 
com-ai-som servat id ille (Z*. 431). 

The wilier meaning of a-i'-w 'mark' (Heinr. Schmidt ' Syuon.' i. 
272) comcH out especially in ffXijyijt aUmt ('inroi) A 532, whilst elae- 
where thia verb, which only occurs in the present stem {cp. Hesych. 
itrt- otoiaaTt), as a rule deuotee perception by the ear. Now as Skt. 
ac according to the 'Pet. Diet.' denotes botli as a simple verb nud also 
in composition with the prepositions v,t and ]ira ' to noticu ' (otherwise 
GraSBTDann), I venture the comparison here given. Pott's objections W. 
i. 440, C47 do not shake me in it. Then is prevalently short in Homer: 
the length is explained by the loss of the f, as in ro«7-r[ for raKif-tt. 
Ab in i3-i-a> tlie i passes from the present stem into the formation of 
other words. — B. and R. compare with this same root Lat. av-e-o, the 
uae of which connects itself with the meanings ' to like,' ' to favour,' 
esiwcially in the imperative of salutation oi-e, while av-idu-i, au-d-ax, 
av-dru-» are further removed, and perhaps even belong to No. 
587 (op. rt. ov N'o. 419). But with avert even VaiTO ' L. L." vi. 83 
connects aurin, quoting the verse of Eniiius ('Trag,' 70 Vahlen): 'lam 
dudum ab ludis animus atque aurea avent, Avide esspectantes nnn- 
tium.' Hence we get the notion of ' noticing,' 'regarding,' which occurs 
in Qk. dia). So it seems to me that we are justified in comparing it 
both with aa-di-o and with the auT-i-», off-t, which will have to be dis- 
cussed under No. 619. As au^dia shows a stem expanded by tlie addi- 
tion of d, so the post-Homeric aia-S in aiaS-i-trOai, altrB-av-t-aSiu lias arisen 
in the same way Irom rif by the addition of a0, as at-trS-o ' breathe,' 
has from the rt, df ' breathe.' — Of Homeric epithets, it is eaEieat to 
connect with the rt. af in the sense of auere t(~i)-^t (for (v-if-^i) for which 
the meaning 'friendly,' 'dear' iseatablislied (DUntier 'Ztschv.' xiii. 4). 
There is an objection to place here, as D. does, iV-ij-r^-t, according to 
Arist. XiSyioT, and fir-i)-ru-t {ff> 306), on account of the disappearance of 
the f without leaving a trace. Wc sliould luive then to assume an *Ar- 
^ rjft-nt-t, from which came by eonti'actlon (Jr-fj-Ti-r, like ^ from 'ijfe 
or Snj from 'of lin? (Pind. nCdra). — To tlie meaning of ' afl'eotioD&te, 
tender ti-eatment,' probably Lat. hi)-m-«, Goth, av-d 'grandmother,' 
and Lith. ati-i/Tui-« 'avunculus' attach themselves, corresponding to 
a-t-To-t. Cp. ftlot under No. 310, So too Ascoli 'Ztschr.'xii. 157. — 
Finally B. and R. compare further tlie Gk. S-a {S-iumi), with the 
usage of which Skt. av agrees in the meaning ' to pamper one's self,' 
■to satisfy one's self.' But this l)«long8 to rt. aa (No. C08 b). — 
For the Keltic words cp. Stokes ' Bcitr.' viii. 344, where Cymr. twt 
'to listen' is added. Ir. -fii, -ai is to lie immediately exphuneH 
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587- Root 6.f S-w breathe, rf-of irpfvfta Hesych., ifij-/ii 
blow, dif-rij-f wind, i-eXXo bla^t, aC-pa breath, 
d-Tip (st, dffp) air, mist, d-l-trd-m breathe out, 
dd-C-to breathe, itrS-fia. heavy breathing. 

Skt rt. va (i/o-nii) blow, vd-ta-a, vd-ju-s wind, 
air ; Zd. vd blow. 

Lat i-en-tu-s. 

Goth, vaia jrctoo, vinds Avtfios- 

ChSI. vi-j-ati flare, Lith, ve-Jas wind, d-ras air, 
Btorm. 

Root av, Cymr. awel, Arom. auet, Com. auhel 
aura, ventus ; Root va, Olr. ^(A aura, Hn^/ith 
aspiratio (Z^. 817, 884.). 

Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. i. 298, Benf. i. 262, Hugo Weber 'Ztechr.' x. 241. 
— For 3m Lobcck ' Rhcmol.' 4 ; miiny different deductions are eupplied 
by Diiderlein ' Gl.' 1 ff. We murt start from a primitive form av, with 
the by-form m and also aft parallel to af»i (No. 683). For i^p and 
StXXa the Aeol alhip (Ahrcnti 'Aeol.' 38) and aC-iXka, Dor. a^p (Ahr. 
•Dor.' 49), Mod. Gr. affipat i.e. dftpai (E. Curtiua * Gijtt, Nachr.' 
1867 p. 301) are important. By the word afffjp the LaconianB denoted 
an o[icr)iia irroas tx°* (Heaych.) from which it ia probable that ui-tJi 
' court ' is alao an ofTehoot from thia root. Leo Meyer ' Ztachr.' xxii. 
637 compares the word with Skt. vas-ra-nv ' houae,' ' dwelling.' With 
Btill more certainty we may refer here oj-po-i, a masculine form, a£ it 
were, of aS-pa, especially as oSpmr tf6» means ' a wind-egg,' and Lith. 
6-ra-i comes bo near. The Lat. vvnlu-i, like Goth, vind-a, is perhaps 
to be token as an expanded participial form. I do not attempt to 
decide whether aura is an inheritance from the Graeoo-Italic time, or 
ifl borrowed from the Greek, The wind-instrument ov-Xd-i may be 
placed here with as little hesitation. So too the Skt. dAam-rfiM-#, 
derived from rt. lUtam ' blow,' means ' reed,' ' pipe.' — Further Lobeck 
regards Sa ataiu St™ as identical with 3™ oijo-iu, and establishes tha 
transition from ' breathing ' (the deep breathing of the sound aleeper, 
a very different thing from ' snoring,' which a misreprcBentation of 
the theory calls it), to the notion of ' sleep,' in a note, to which Sahol. 
on y 151 and Aeech. 'Choeph.' 618 frwoira Ctnup may be added. 
In a similar sense I have endeavoured (' Ztsohr,' i. 29) to establish 
l-ai-ia 'sleep' as a reduplicated present to the mr. a-i-aa. But aa 
ai'irai in Homer, as Leo Meyer 'Ztschr.' xxii. 530 has shown, meana 
property ' remain ' (min-o . . . nftrap.ti'), I have (' Greek Verb ' p. 520) 
agreed with him that this aorist belongs to the rt. vae ' dwell ' (No. 
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206) : qk <n XoL 5«^ Tm i :s 

Com. ^Htjtt • TisSTS ' Z^. li^ J* k *>:r7-;-r--»£ v;rL «»: Olr. •ir. oiixr. 






-/iTf y € - c:--i.^ iTtfi-Li- Tip:-::r. a-r-ifc>-^ Tmpour, 

'i«*-«4i. "liS- i'ir-.iMw AS. 4«i-iik- ^HG. AthemJ] 

Pott P. 19«, Bf-i L f-:-u -r-.Tzizi. W::/ L 5?], wh«« the un- 
cbangcd t of li* OEG. r.^n i- ij*: i_**r2=-c«i. GrLf^zLJXJi * Wtb.* 
175. — BoihtL ftai E.,rJi ▼!•> :: iitrrr* ct.'vt* ^:n n. om (Xo. 419). 
Greek br-fcrEi* art scrvI«-£ ':j or--** ci^. of^-^M* vwiha « Hesych.) |68 
for a'cTjitt, mfrrpam. i-^-jtsrs i* r^triLillf r-.i^rir:**! frrjZn 'arr^o-^^ like 
aaaft€w for m^mfbtm, F:r 1I»* -US:-^Zi:»tirl:c •:■: tz#r T.-B-el* in axr-fJ/p (cp. 

airri No. 588 b» sc* >:-z_i!e • Z*<lr li: 277. — We saw on p. 62 that 
the word wa^ pri-iaiOT 'izzirt*! fr:ci X:. 5? 7 ai-d expanded by a <. 

588 b. call, ay i'Hviil ii^p f, oi*. aor. ^t-o-c. di/a-af), aVrrj 
sh*>at, aiTeu cfcll i-ai*.-*-^ voice, noise, dy-€a>'9 
(for *«r-a.->-r 'i\i:L.b. — L&u </»^-re rejoice, shout 
for joy, w.i^-^ rXr^at of joy. 

Fiek i*. 510. where tLr CLSI. r-v-<« 'resound/ *howI,' (r instead 
of the spir. leni*;, azti ii>e OHG. u^r^ila ' owL' are added. — It is 
remarkable that the ccniractai fcim at« is confined to the present 
stem while the «2s:=Latic tcxses and the fenlM. ovr^ (Corcyr. Inscr., 
Caaer 'Delectus' Xo. 24. a-vrd) are never contracted, avo-oi is 
probably for •a-'«-^m <cp. Xo'-«<r<Tai, — I now prefer to Beparate these 
forms from a- * breathe.' — OtherwLH> Corssen ' Altit.' 407. 

589. cap. TIP spring, iap-iro-^ ^iap-ivo-^ vemus. — Skt. 
vus-antd^, Z/L vahh-ra (?) spring. — Lat. ver, 
ver-nu-^. — OX. vdr .spring. — Lith. vds-ard, 
(fem.) summer. vas-arAni^ summer (adj.), ChSl. 
vts-na lap. 

Pott i'. 124, Benf. i. 309, Schleich. ' Ksl.' 137, Aufrecht ' Ztschr.' 
i. 350. — For f the gloss of Hesvch. is of importance, yiapts' tfap, 
which Ahrens *Aeol.* 171 rightly regards as Boeotian and writes 

yiapos : we have also yrop* «ap, ^T}pdp$€fiov' pdpKiaa-os, oi ^ fT)pav6t/xo» 

Xeyovai (Hesych.). The fiap thus established, which was afterwards 
contracted into 5p, is evidently for f€<T-<ip, Lat. vtr for veser or vertr. 
The Sanskrit and the ChSl. words have arrived from the same 
root at the same meaning by the use of different suffixes. The r- 
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mffix which occurs in Gk., Lat, ON., and Lit. must be hdd to haw 
been a primilive addition. For the root see above p. 42. lu favour of 
the rt. vaa ' shine out ' is also Skt. vas-ards ' early morning,' ' day.' 
Cp. Bergnigue 'Mim.' ii. 74.— To this Rhys ' Beitr.' vii. 234, aud 
StokeB 'Beilr.' vlii, 344 refer OCymr. o ffuiannuin 'vere,* Com, 
ffuain-ioin 'ver' (Z', 1058, 1073), reduced to *v%ganlitui : Stokes 
adds also Ir. en'aeh ' spring.' Of the examples which Stokes gives 
_ for the loss of an initial v in Irish, excluding the borrowed eij>ar- 

^^H 'vesper,' perhaps olann 'wool' (No. 496) is the only one which 
^^^H cannot be contested. 

^^M 590. io-K (Fio-f) violot. — Lat. vlo-la. 

^^^H Pott i'. 120. — Beuf. i, 314 comparea Skt. vtuka-pushpor^n 'the 

^^^H flower of the blue water-lily,' aiid connects it with tiiM-m 'poison.' This 

^^^P is hardly credible, because of the meaning. Besides in that case we 

I ahould have expected in Lat. 'vir-ela. The f occurs in Hesycb. 

yla- SyBr], and also in the compound 'kfuto-'io'ii and in the hiatus iapa 

lotrrfpayan (Tlieogn. V. 250). Probably we may add the proper 

name 'liiXi; = viola with f on a vase (Wachsrauth ' Rh. Mus.' xviii. 

581). — Hehn' 224. — Fick ii'. 238 takes m 'to wind' as the root. 

3{I9 591. l-a-s poison. — Skt. risft-rf-m, Zd. viaUa, vis vene- 

Inum, Skt. vish-As poisonoua. — Lat, virus. — 
lc.fi. 
Bopp 'GI.,' Benf i. 314, Stokes ' Conn. Gl. Transl.' p. 79. The f 
does not occur in any existing Greek word, but both form and meaning 
point clearly enough to a primitive form vitas. The difference of 
quantity is noteworthy ; the i is long in Latin and Gi-eek, short in Skt. 
I In the ' Pet. Diet.' the Skt, words are traced bach to rt. vi»h 'work,' 

'execute;' othei-wise Fick i', 221, — From 16-! Lobeck 'Bhem.' 157 
derives Ido^i, iaiina ' luttn et ^apfutiaar dicilur in vtra-mqite partem' 
Otherwise Kuhn 'Zt«chr.'v, 50, Pictet ' Orig.' i. 64. It is against 
this view that in Homer lotrfloi lueoiis 'tend,' and is used either with 
the ace, of the person (far" EipvirvXov M 2) or of the part affected 
{i<^,i6ui 52S). — Pott W. i. 286, ii. 2, 484. Fick i'. 509 attrac- 
tively compares loofiai with Skt. ithdja-li ' lie strengthens,' ' refreshes,' 
and Bugge ' Bezzenb. Beilr.' iii. 116 ooafinns this by connecting the 
ON, Sir ' the goddess of heftUog,' and ei'r ' mercy,' eira ' to spare.' 
692, f-ff pL Iv-€t siiiew, strength, iv-Co-y nape of the 
neck, ^/0(-F, ?-0( Tvith strength, i^ta fii\\a 
strong aheep. — Lat. vis pi. vlr-cs for vu-es. 
The many difBcuUics which stand in the way of this comparison, 
which eeems so free fiom objections, are discussed by Pott W. i, 659 
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without result. But as f is retained in the proper name fUfuroi and 
traces of it are to be found in Homer (Knos 127), as Hesych. gives the 
gloss ytV I/iar Koi yri (1) koi l(rxvs, and as there is evidence of the 
initial labial for taxv-s — which cannot be separated from U — in the 
Lacon. piaxyv by the side of yia-xw (Hesych.), we must assume, as it 
seems, a Graeco-Italic stem vi. This perhaps originating immediately 
in the rt. vi * plait ' (No. 593) meant in the first place * band,' * cord/ 
then like nervu-s (No. 434) * sinew,' * strength.* This stem was 
expanded in Greek in some forms by v, in Latin by «, afterwai*ds 
becoming r (Kuhn * Ztschr.' ii. 133, cp. iv. 211 f.). For i<t>i and the 
kindred forms see I, Bekker * Hom. Bl.' i. 160. Cp. Kuhn *Ztschr.' x. 
290, Benf. i. 294. — Or could we venture to assume a connexion 
with Skt. vdj-cts (n.) ' strengtli ' and rt. insh * execute 1 ' 

593. Utv-? shield-rim, felloe of a wheel, Uria willow. — 
Skt. vajd twig, vl-fi-kd bsjid, sling, ball, ve-tasd-s 
a kind of reed, ve-trd-s reed. — Zd. vaSci (fern.) 
willow-twig (?). — Lat. m-txi-s felloe, vl-texy 
vitta (?), vl-men^ vl-tUs. — OHG. wi-d cord, wUda 
willow, AS. tvidde rope \withy\ — Lith. vy-ti-a 
willow -switch, cask -hoop (Lox.), Lett, vitals 
willow, ChSl. vi'tl a^oiyayrov. — Cymr. gwdeii 
willow. 

Pott W. i. GIG, Benf. i. 288, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' ii. 133, Corssen i^ 
640, Fick i ^ 783. — Tlic f of i-rv-t is established by the Aeol. fil-rv-s 
(Ahr. 32), by A 48G o(t>pa Irvv Kayi.^^ the f of i-rea by K 510 (/xa- 
Kpai r aiy€ipoi koi iVcai) and other passages in Homer, and by ytrca in 
Hesych. According to Suidas trv-s also occurs in the sense of hta 
so that even Lobeck * Pai-alip. 337 compares the two words with 
each other and witli the Lat. ineo vlinen. The Lat. vilu-a (abl. vitu, 
dat. abl. plur. vitu-hus, but also noni. plur. viti) is established con- 
vincingly f om the gi-ammarians by Joh. Schmidt * Ztschr.' xxii. 
314. In Marius Victorinus (Keil * Giumm.' vi. 5G, 18) viti in rotis 
is the reading of the MSS. Further we may add with Pott oia-o-t 890 
« yellow- willow,' ota-v-a * a kind of willow.' On o for f see p. 675. 
The by-fonu fvaviuovs * Inscr. of Andania ' (edited by Sauppe, Giitt. 
18G0) 1. 22 is remarkable. — The rt. of all these words plainly occurs 
in the Skt. vjd (vjd-jd-mi) * entwine,' vd (vd-jd-mi) * weave,' * plait,' 
in the Lai vie-o, in the ChSl. vi-ti^ Lith. vy-ti * twist' (a cord) 
(Schleich. ' Ksl.' 134, Miklos. 'Lex.' G5), expanded in Goth, vi-d-an 
' bind up,' vin-d-an * wind.' Cp. No. 594. — Stokes ' I^itr.' viii. 345 
adds also Olr. fiith * fibra,' but an Irish woitl for * willow,' which 



belongs here, eeema to occur ia the adj. fethaide, which occara several 
timee as an epithet of a ' carriage ' (aarpat JidgriTid fithaide). Add 
also Ir-jtcm ' a chain irhich went ivund the neclc.' 

594. of-vo-s wine, ot-c^j vine, oivd{8)-i vine, grape, wine, 

oiv-apo-v, oho-v (Hesych.) vine-leaf, vine-tendril, 
oiv-dvQi) vine-ehoots, -blosaom, grape. — Lat. 
vi~nu-m. 

The f 18 retained in Alcaena (Ahr, ' Aeol.' 32) and in Doric dialecta 
(Ahr. ' Dor.' 48, S5), and is clearly to be recognized In Homer. 
(KniJa 138). — Pott i'. 120, ii". 246 (cp. W. i. 619) and Bent i. 288 
took lit {No. 593) to be the root. Kuhn ' ZtBchr.' i. 191 denies this, 
allowing tbis derivation indeed for vi-lis, but neither for c&o-r nor 
for v'mu-m, which he prefers to compare with Skt. vm&-g ' dear,' 
laying streBS upon the fact that vend-g is occasionally an epithet of 
the Soma-drink, so highly celebrated iu the Yedaa, and in fact 
deified. So Pictet i, 254. But Pott ' Pei-sonennamen ' 584 has 
tightly returned to the old explanation. It is impossible to sepamte 
vl-nu-m from vl-ti-s, and the words immediately related to o&o-r, 
which are collected above, prove that the Greek words were by no 
means eicluaively used of the drink, but just as mnoh of the vine. 
Pott very appropriately compares the Litb. ap-vy-^j/s ' hop-tendril,' 
jdur. ap-vy-fie-i ' hops.' The Skt. veni-g ' braid of hair ' also belongs 
here. We cannot see why the fruit of the twining plant should not 
itself have been called originally twiner. The fact is therefore that 
the Indo-Gemums had indeed a common root for the idea of 'winding,' 
'twining,' and hence derived the names of various pliant twining 
plants, but that it is only among tlie Grraeco- Italians that we find 
a common name for the grape and its juice. The northern names 
(Gotli. vein, neuter, as against the German masc. etc.) are undoubtedly 
to be regarded with Jac. Grimm ' Gramm.' iii. 466 as borrowed : so 
also the Keltic (Ebel ' Beitr." ii. 1 54) : Olr. fm ' vinum,' Cymr. ffuin 
'vinnm,' Ir. fmemain 'vitis,' eaer finemnaeh 'uva' (Z*. 53, 127, 265), 
— Friedr. Mllller wishes to derive the Graeco-Ital. word from the 
Ethiopic wffin ; it is the reverse with Pictet ii. 317. Hehn' 504 ff. 
pronounces very decidedly in favour of the origin of the vine and its 
name from the Semitic. Juat as decidedly does A. Miiller (Bezzenb, 
' Beitr.' i. 294) deny the original Semitic character of the Semitic 
Vords Aetb. viein, Hebr, jain. 

595. tf-i-j, of-s sheep, ot-eo-v of a sheep, oi-a, S-a sheep- 

akin. — Skt. dv~i-s, avi-kd-s sheep, avi-ka ewe, 
dttj-a-8, avj-aja-s oieor. — Lat. Umbr. ovi-a, Lat. 
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ovl-li-s^ ovi'llvr-8, — Goth, avi-str sheep-cote, at;- 891 
£lhi flock of sheep, OHG. auw-i ovicula [ewe]. 
— Lith. aiA'S sheep, dvi-nor-s wether, ChSl. 
ov^'Ca ovis. — It. di ovis. 

Bopp *G1.,' Grimm * Gesch/ 34, Pott W. i. 654, Stokes * Conn. Gl. 
Tranal/ p. 127. — MiQlenhoff * 01. zum Quickborn' under E-lamm 
discuBses this Low-German word, for which in Westphalia there is 
Au-lammy a word still in use with the meaning * she-lamb ' [Eng. 
evjej AS. eowri]. The retention of the a in the Lat. aviUtts, ' agnus 
recentis parhca * (Paul. * Epit.' 14, according to the reading of Loewe 

* Frodr.' 349) is noteworthy. To this we may add avhuhulcus * pastor 
ovium' (cod. * bovium') quoted there from glossaries, which is certainly 
rightly compared with UmopovK^Koi and similar words : and al-n^ko-s, 
td-yvntd-s, according to Gust. Meyer's explanation (*Stud.' viii. 120) 

* shepherd,' * sheep-vulture.' Frohde's attempt (Bezzenb. * Beitr.' i. 
327) to connect aviU/u-s with ag-nu-a does not convince me. a beside 
as in dare beside do-s. — The Skt. dvi-a as an adjective means 

* devoted/ * attached,' and is probably derived from the rt. av discussed 
under No. 686. According to this the sheep was called *pet,* 

* favourite,' from its gentleness, as I conjectured * Ztschr.' i. 34. So 
Pictet * Grig.' i. 357. Schleicher * Comp.'* 371 conjectures that it is 
derived frt)m rt. av * clothe.' — Perhaps Oiti; is connected with the 
meaning * sheep : ' ' Sheep-Mountain : ' in that case the name would 
approximate to the Goth. av-Hhi, 

596. oi'tovO'S large bird. — Skt. m-s (m.) bird, vdjaa 

(n.) poultry, birds (collective), Zd. m (m.) bird. 
— Lat. am-s, 

Benf. i. 21. — We must assume the stem cwi as Indo-Germanic, 
from this came Gk. oft, oi, with an ampliative sufiBx (cp. vUmv6'i) 
oi-<dv6-^ (Alkman Fr. 60, 1. 6 Bergk'), oi-wwJ-r: in Skt. the initial 
vowel was lost (cp. jn = a/n). — Benfey regards ai-c-rcJ-f (aJ/3*T0£' atros 
ntpyaioi Hesych.) as related, comparing it immediately with Skt. 
vi-ja-ti-a * bird ; ' and also ^-a * sorbus * (by-forms ^i;, olrj, oZa), The 
fruit of the tree, the* sorb-apples [Germ. Vogdbeeren * bird-berries '] 
are also called oZa (n.) or Sa, 

597. ^6-y (mo-y) egg. — Lat. ovu-m, — OHG. ei (plur. 

eiij'ir). 

Pott i*. 122, Benf i. 22. — From the form recorded by Hesych. 
a>/9ca TO t^h 'Apycloi, and from the trisyllabic &io-v used by Sappho 
[Fr. 112 Bergk] we may (in spite of Lobeck * EL' i. 442) argue with 
certainty to an older Graeco-Italic oty'o-m, of which the Roman 
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wipprefcKrd the j, the Greek the f. Bat both of these with the 
ancient a Lave ^>e^.'D remarkably preserved in the modem Greek form 
avyo. i.e. at^o, as I have thown *Ztschr.' vL 231. (The a of the 
Modem Greek avyt = ^fo-w Is evidently not very old, but has come 
from the o of ovjon in accordance with a change common in Modem 
Greek. The Trapezuntine form orytJn (according to the ordinary 
BjKrlling mvyov) proveb this. So Deffner writes to me.) In the OHG. 
g too a trace of the v is still remaining, though it has changed its 
place. Lef-kien calls my attention to ChSl. aje^jaje ' ovum' (Mikloe. 
' Lex.' 1148): the first j of the second form b that which so frequently 
occurs, which strictly speaking has originated in the spir. lenis : jaje 
is therefore a parallel to ^r. — Hence Benfey's acute conjecture 
is extremely proljable, that the primary form dtyo-m, which we 
must assume, is a neuter adjective ^m the stem art ' bird,* which 
under No. 596 we saw to be Indo-Germanic, with the meaning 
6ppl$€iow, — Stokes *Corm. Gl. TransL' p. 128 separates the Keltic 
words Olr. og. Com. ug (plur. ut/en) \egg' (Z^ 285, 1014) from 
the Gk. t^ow and Lat. ovum on the ground of the g in Irish. 



Spiritus asper. 



892 A Greek spiritus asper is in the following words the 
representative of an Indo-Germanic initial s followed by a 
vowel, which s is retained in the other languages, with the 
exception of the Persian and the British family. 

598. Prefix i-, a-, o- with. — Skt. sa- $am with. — 
ChSl. *^-, *u-, sii'y OPr. seuy Lith. ^9-, «a-, 8U' 
with. 

Bopp'Gl.,' Pott i>. 1 29, Schleicher 'Ksl.' 13G, * Lit. Gr.'p. 280. — 
The aspirated form has been preserved only in A'6p6o-s (Herodian 
on M 391) and a-na-s, but the so-called d copulative is found very 
commonly with the spir. lenis, e. g. in a-Xoxo-s (No. 173), d-JcX^wJ-ff 
= Skt. 8^-garbh-ja-s, i. e. co-uterinns (Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 129),a-n€^s 
= iao-ntdo-g * plain,* more rarely as o, as in o-narp-O'S, S^v(. Cp. 
LolKJck *E1.' i. 41, 80, Clcmm * Stud.' viii. 90 ff. This prefix has 
no direct connexion with avv, (vv, nor with Latin cm?/*-, con-, eo- or 
the German ga-, r/e-, but a-fia (No. 449). and i»erliaps No. 599 may 
be regarded as akin. 
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599. i in d-ira^ once, d-TrXSo-? single, i in i-KarS-v 

(No, 18). — Skt. sa-kf't once, sa-hdsra one thou- 
sand, Zend ha-keret once. — Lat. sim-plex, *in- 
ffuli, sin-cin-ia (*cantatio solitaria* Paul. Epit, 
p. 837). 

Pott i^ 129, * Zahlmethode ' 150, 156, Benf. i. 381, Corssen i*. 
376. — The numerals here grouped together point with certainty to 
a stem sam^ sa with the meaning * one,' and prohahly akin to Nos. 
598 and 449. Of these d-na^ is formed by composition witli i-t. iray 
(No. 343). sa-kft with rt. kart * cut,' sim-plex for sem-i^Iex with rt. 
plic plicare : singuli is however a diminutive formation for sen-culi 
(op. homun-eulu's) with g for c as in quadrir^genti; with this J. 
Grimm * Gramm.' iii. 697 well compares the OLat. nin-gulu-a = 
nuUtia (Fest. 177 M.), which we must probably trace back to 
ne-oini-culu'8 with Vahlen * Ztschr. f. d. osterr. Gymn.' 1860 p. 15. 
sem-jper reminds of ^^arwrn-^J^r, 2Xiutti8-per. It is harder to explain 
sem-d ; cp. No. 449. With the stem 8am=^ Gk. 4 Pott and after him 
Leo Meyer * Ztschr.' v. 161, viii. 129, Ahrens ib. 343, connect also the 
Gk. St. fV, which would then be for c/*. In favour of this view the 
fem. fjL-ia may bo especially quoted : this would then be explained 
from €/i-itt or sm-ia^ and similarly the Cretan numeml adverb 
afi-oKif (cp. c(dKir), the Tarentine tifi-aris = a-Tiof (llesych.). Still 
€tis or €€tr, which is well supported at one place in Hesiod (* Th.' 145), 
causes difficulty (cp. lizach * Dial, des Hesiod 'p. 422). The forms 
la, i<f with oio-s must in any case be completely separated from the 
stem 8am. Cp. No. 445. 

600. Stem d/jto (dfio) a/jto-Oey from somewhere or other, 393 

a/icSy, afiTjyiTTTj somehow or other. — Goth, sums 
some one or other, sum-an (adv.) some time, once. 

Bopp ' Gl.' s. v. 8ama, with which as well as with Gk. d/xa-, i/zo- he 
identifies this stem: this is easily done by means of the notion of * one.' 
Thus a kinship with No. 599 is also established. Still the above- 
mentioned use of this stem as an indefinite, common, as it appears, 
only to these two languages, deserves especial notice. — For the Greek 
forms belonging here among which those compounded with negatives 
(ovd-afiov, fxrjd-afias) are the most usual, cp. KUhner, * A. Gr.' i. 471. 

600 b. aiJ-o), d(f>-ava> dry, parch, avo-^i avaXio-?, ava- 
TTjpS'S dry, rough, av-X'/io-? drought. — Skt. c^ush 
(^ush-jd'tni) dry, wither, ^lUh-ka-s dry, Zd. hush 
dry. — AS. sedr dry, OHG. soren dried up. — 
Lith. sdns-a-s, ChSl. such-it dry. 
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ndt P. »0a, Bi«gB 'ZiKk.* zx. 33. — I ivMofr added the 
Onek wofdi to K<k CIOl B«t tfe ^. m^ ii cttmUided for 
^m- Ci. • bj HcnfikB (ed. I^ab i 545). Tk onipBal inhul « 
II (Hes.). IIk f of tbe 
■ bnm », M the Zead vocd abows ; hence mm 
u tke bdo-OcTK. raoL Whh Pki^ 'Ztedhr.' xriii. 17 I omit 
(WW4. Al7-«3raflr«f.i94j>fara(f)->,«itkift,4^>)^Mt('Qreek 
VttW f. 2^: qk ^ »^ ;i-- A —w' m.- Hesjck ('Greek T«t>' 
p. 224). I W«e CMB ' RBge ' imda- No, 610l 

801. PtononuziAl stem J (of, oC c) <r^ Iiim (her)-9etf, 
tbeaudvM, ii-t, S-r, vfi-t oim, his (ber, iheix) 
own, tSuh^ own. — Skt. #mi- (OPezs. Auimi) ael^ 
na-t own, tva-jdm self; Zd. Am, 9a saos. ^ 
I«t. te, ttMS (OIaL MNi».f). — Goth, ti-k seU; 
«v^ OuK. — ChSL gf (mc). Lith. Mi^ Belt ChSL 
M-W sibi, gfo- (in composition) own, «n>-^^ lith. 
«(Uwl-«-M saos. 

Bopp • Vgl. Gr.' U. 126, Windbch * Stnd.' ii. 329 ff. — Cp. No. 305. 
— The nae of the proooan is originallj geiMrally reflexire, bjr no 
jaeua confined to the third pereon, and h&i been retained te such to 
the preaent time in the Letto-Slavonic UngnAges, and also Id many 
traces in the Teatonic languages. Cp. Utklosich ' On the reSexive 
use of the pronoun o£,' ' Sitzongebericbte der Wiener Academic * L p. 
76, Jac. Grimm ' D. Gr." iv. 319, and more thoroughly, with a special 
reference to the Homeric usage, Bmgman ' Ein Problem der homer. 
Textkritik ' Leipz. 1 876. — The oldeet form of the stem was probably 
JOVB, in Greek represented by << (for i^ift) and I'a (for atfo), whence 
Horn. i6-t «uiM. Thence arose by syncope »tw Gk. 'oF; and with 
loM of the <r f; i: and on the other hand with the loss of the v Lat. 
X, Goth. ti-k. For the nameroas traces of the f see Ahrens * Aeol.' 
31, 170, f., 'Dor,'42, 250, Kniis206ff. f.'.iu..i(T8bb. Hetacl.) is fta 
vft-tio't (cp. H-iuf-t, lUHp-itio-t) with a weakening of t int« 1 as in 
89i Itr-fli ' be.' Froebde 'Ztschr.' xii. 160 adds mii ' reiatives ' (Elicnom. 
ring, fira-i). fi-nf-s -. ft = aucc-nj-i : m'jtti, Cp. p. 686. — Oficaa 
tval = Lat. « (Coresen i'. 778) certainly belongs here, and very 
probably Gk. at, tl; hence Homer, tml with a long first syllable, to 
be eiplained from nr-f(i, and, as Hugo Weber (' Die Partikel ko* ' p. 
102) acutely conjectures, Hesych, ^iu(iu<...K|)7r(i, i.e. « ar. Cp. 
Gerland ' Griech. Dnt.' p. 15. — The by-form of 'o-f«, tr0* {aipta, inpi- 
Tipo-t) ts derived by Pick i'. 795 from the primitiTO form ta-hha, 
compaiing the PruBB. mhba, Goth, n-l-ba ' seK.' I still hold, on the 
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strength of the complete identity of usage with trft, to the assumption 
of a unique hardening of trf to axfi, to be discussed on p. 442. From 
o-^ comes Laconian <^tV, so Homer. <^4 (*as') from axprj, Cp. ^Ztschr/ 
iii. 76, 394. — Perhaps this stem occurs in Olr. /eih * as,' /adesin 
* self ' (3 pers.), /anmn * self' (1 plur.),/Mm *self ' (3 pers.), Z*. 366. 

602. I'lid-s (st. I'liavr) thong, l-iiov-id well-rope, Ifidaa-on 

flog, Ifida-'OXfj whip. 
Skt. rt. si {ri'iib^mi^ si-nd-mi) bind, 8^'mdni si- 

mdnta-s top of the head, limit ; Zd. hi-ta bound, 

bridled. 
OS. si-mo vinculum, OHG. sei-l, sei-d laqueus, 

tendicula, MHG. si-l harness for draught-cattle. 
ChSl. si'lo laqueus, s^-ti tendicula, M-^yej uncus. 

Pott W. i. 630, Bopp ' Gl.,' Kuhn * Ztschr.' i. 374, ii. 131, 457.— 
Much quoted there I place under rt. o-ep No. 518. For the form 
Ifidtro'-a = IfWT'j'to Ebel * Ztschr.' i. 298. The forms l-fcav, l-fuivr, 
and 2-fun- seem to me to be formed from the rt. 2 = »', and the r I 
regard as an expanding suffix (' Ztschr.' iv. 214). Cp. Lat. semen-ti'S, 
From Ifxda-'BXrf, i.e. Ifwr-BXij (cp. ex-Z-rXi; and 6('fK-0ko-u)^ came by 
aphaeresis fjLa<r6\jj. It was natural also, with Lobeck * El.* i. 76 to 
explain iJM<m^ (Hom. dat fwcrri, ace. fxatm-v) from a foim *i/iaoT-t-f. 
But I now prefer to connect the word, along with fworifo), witli the 
rt. fia (p. 312), fMiftrBat *feel,' 'touch,' a conjecture made already, as 
Vanicek reminds me, by Gust. Meyer * Stud.' v. 111. 

603. Pronominal stem 6, fem. i, if, — Skt. sa, sa-s he, 

sd she. — OLat. ace. su-m^ sa-m. — Goth, sa the 
(m.), sd the (f.), si she. — Olr. ace. plur. -«o, -su 
in impu (for ^imh-su) circum eos, etarro (for 
*etar-so) inter eos. 

Bopp *Vgl. Gr.' ii. 134, Max Schmidt * De pronomine Graeco et 
Latino ' p. 1 sq. — The common-Greek forms a-rmepo-v, a-'tjrfs ' to- 
day,' * this year ' (Att. r-rifiepo-Vj r-rjTfs) are compounded with this stem. 
The OLat. forms «4-m, sa-m, so-Sy sa-s occur in Emiius (Vahlen p. 
229), the compound sa-psa = i-;;*a in Pacuvius (llibb. * Trag.* v. 324). 
The locative of this stem appears with the appended demonstrative 
c in sJ-ce, shortened sl-c (sei-c), without this in the much discussed si 
remps lex eato, where si is pretty certainly * so ' (Ritschl. * Bhein. 
Mus.' viii. 303) [cp. Corsson i*. 777, ii'^. 847, Wordsworth * Fragments 
and Specimens of Early Latin' p. 108]. The ablative has l)ceu 
pointed out by Locwe ' Prodr.' 350 from glossaries in so-c * ita.' — 
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Among the pronominal eleraepta of Irish, often hard to determine, of 
which muuy coiittLin », the following umoug others probably belong to 
E9G the old stem «a : the demoDatrative adverb no, don buitk to ' huic 
miindo,' the former part of m-de, tuide ' hie,' go-dain ' hoc,' OQftU, 
to-iin eelicnon ' hanc tnrrem ' (Z^ 346) ; the nom. and ace. sing. neut. 
of the article {s)aTi-, and the unchanging relative pronoun of the same 
form ; in both cases the g is retained only after certain prepositions : 
trista n-dede sin ' per hoc utrumqae," treta m-bi ' per quam est ' (2*. 
214, 341). 

604. Root 6 v-(L it raina, t^-f-rrf-r rain. — Skt. su {su-no- 

«ii) press out juice, su-md-m milk, water, sky. 
Benf. i. 408, Piotet i. 138, Pott "W. i. 1341, Aufr. and Kirchh, ii. 
268. — This etymology, which Bopp ' Gl.' gives only doubtfully, has 
indeed this fact against it, that the Skt. rt. au (Zend ku), as n simple 
verb, occurs only of the preH!<ing of the plant, which serves for the 
preparation of the Soma-drink that gets its name from tliis. Cp, 
No. 566, where oviw, troXo-t are discussed. But in composition with 
abhi it means, according to the ' Fet. Diet.' also ' besprinkle,' and 
the Bubstantiyes quoted in the text make it probable that tliis use 
WHS of old date : perhaps we may add to them also Goth, taiv-e, 
mari'Saiv-s Xlfinj. These various meanings may be well explaioed 
from the fundamental idea of a shaking motion. Perhaps it is even 
not too Imld lo assume an original kinship of this root with the fol- 
lowing (Pott ' Zlschr.' vi. 365). Cp. No. 497. — We may with some 
probability place here also uaXo-r, v<^o-t ' crystal,' ' amber,' ' glass,* 
vak6if 8iD<J>o»'t (Hesych.) : cp. Sonne ' Ztschr.' xu, 359. The substan- 
tive probably meant properly ' rain-drop." 

605. v-l<i-s son. — Skt. rt. su, su (ndv-d-mt, adu-mi) 

beget, bear, sv-ta-s, su-nu-a, Zd. hunu filius. — 
Goth, su-nv-s. — ChSl. si/-n'3, Litli. su-nii-s son. 
— Olr. such fotus {Z'. 239). 
Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i, 1314. — The stem of the Greek word varies 
between U (nom, plur. vT-ts), ui-o and ul-u (dat. uUI). The last stem is 
placed beyond question by the forms HYIHYS (old Laconian witli a 
Borprising interaspiration), HYIY2, HYY2 (once monosyllabic) estab- 
lished from inscriptions by Nenbaner 'Hermea' s. 153 ff. Add now 
from the Philippeiou in Olympia the ace. viii: For viur we often 
find also bit written, Baunack ' Stud.' x. 89, Lob. ' El.' i. 137. No 
one has succeeded as yet in tracing the different stems to one single 
form. The suffix -lu reminds us of the Skt.j'w, e, g, bhu^-j&-a 'flexible' 
(Lindner ' Altind. Nomiu.' p, 99); cp. ttu-u hesXAe pa-jA-e (No. 372). 



r 
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Pott derives also the poet, '-w-t ' son,' as a fern. ' daughter," from this 
root, coinpuriug it with the ON. gvetnn ' puer,' ' juvenia : ' it would in 
that case be for *sv~in-i-t. — Tho derivation of the word from !tiv, 
which is roeutioned above at No, G04, may be found ia Euatath. p. 
J384, 59 in the audst of many abaurditiea. It ia supported by the 
&ct that the rt. ^u (hundmi) has according to Justi thew very 
two meanings ' beget,' ' bear,' and ' prees out.' — Cp. No. 579. [On 
the question whether tbe aofiix has an active or a passive sense ep. 
■ Owens College Essays ' ix. p. 309, and Fick ' Spracheinheit ' p. 267]. 



The Spiritus asper sae 

appears in the following worda as the representative of an 
original ./, preserved in the other languages, with the ex- 
ception of Irish, or rejjlaced by the cognate vowel i (e). 
606. Pronominal stem 6, nom. S-j, fern, d, ^ who, af aa. 

Skt.jt'n-s n.ja-t who, which, j«-( as. — Zd. ya who, 

Goth, j'a-bai if, Jaw whether. 

Lith. jl-s he, ji she, j% the (more), ChSl. i he, ja 
6he,/e it. 
Bopp'Vgl. Or.' ii. 162, Schleicher 'Ksl.' 262 f., 'Lit. Or.' 196, 
Wincisch 'Stud.' ii. 203 ff. — On the Locrian inscription edited by 
Boss (L. 1854) 1. 6 occurs the form fJ-r. as the neuter of the pro- 
noim. If this f is to be regarded as the sign of an original v, it 
would tell against the grouping of the Greek relative pronoun with 
the Skt. ja-B. But this inscription, which, according to KirchholTB 
' Studies iu the History of the Greek Alphabet*' p. 136 ' cannot be 
ascribed to a date mui'b before the beginning of the Pelopoitnesian 
war,' sbowB in many respects a certain laxity of spelling. For instance, 

the f is indeed written iu fifTafomioi, fiiio^inu, faamos, hut it is 

omitted A 1. 8 in oi, where we have actually the spir. lenis. Tliia 
appears also in d ^ i B 1. 1, 5, while HAPCN is written for Syttv, 
Ho wonder tbat this writer also introduced his f once in the wrong 
place. Now as f is written also in some other instances incorrectly, 
«id in one place, where we may argue the existence of an old j 
(TX(ic7iaf — Corcyr. inscript. Aufrecbt ' Ztsehr.' i. 1 1 8), we ought not 
to be misled by this, as 1 have tried to show in Jahn's ' Jahrb." Vol. 
71 p. 354. Putt ii». 366 and Sonne ' Ztsehr." sii. 273 agree in this 
opinion, Cp. Allen ' Stud." iii. 252. The former, who usually follows 
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Thierach in queBtions relating to the digamma, quotes Svmt as 
also digammated. This is due to an error. On the tables of 
Heractea we fiiid hO££A and the like. K ia here always tlie sign of 
the rough breathing (Ahr. ' Dor.' 35). Now inasmuch as these tables 
have in many oases faithfuUy preserved a very aucient F(C), but 
here do not insert it, their testimony goes against, not for the view, 
that this letter once preceded the relative stem. The form ^aXutumjv 
tnmtjjijSot Kpritt! (Heeych.) adduced by Savelsberg ' Ztschr.' viii. 402 
to prove A F in the relative stem, has nothing in the world to do with 
this ; on the contrary it may easily belong to the st. aft (No. 601), 
eo that it means 'buhb aetatia adolescens' (cp, rTjXoio-i, injXuto-t). 
Thus the Locrian inscription remains the only evidence for it. But 
who will prefer to build on such weak foundations new combinadonB, 
especially in the case of a stem so widely used, if others are better 
recommended iu every respect from the point of view of lauguage 1 — 
I regard the stem ja as ku expansion of the t, which occurs most 
plainly In the Lat. !■», i-<l, OLat. i-m, and in the appended I of 
>7 oirtoa-i, 6S-i. Wo can see clearly in the demonstrative use of o-r 
(iHil it itftt) how the relative developed by degrees from the demon- 
etrative as used in nnaphora. In CbSl. i (originating in j'll) used by 
itself has tlie meaning of the Lat. in. in composition with tlie particle 
tt, which corresponds to Ok. yt {i-ie =^ Sir-yi) it has that of Ok. S-t, 
Bkt. ja-«. — Skt jot = "« ia discussed by Kuhu in Hoefer's ' Ztschr.' 
ii, 175. We shall return to it on p. 602. — The Skt, j«-eai 'quamdiu ' 
corresponds to the Ok. <»t, the older form of which, — the form which 
we are to assume for Homer— was ^or, for fi-fui, a-fot, hence Dor. Sr, I 
have shown in the ' Rhein. Mus.' 18JS p. 24S S. that it ia from this 
that we must explain the Homeric use of this particle as a trochee, 
and Its later change into an iambus, and that the form tJut has 
absolutely no authority. Cp. p. 577. [' Stud.' ii. 193 ffi] 

607. Pronominal stem vftt, Aeol. i^/ifie, iifieh, Aeol. Sfifies. 

— Skt. jti^hme. — Goth. Lith. yw-» you, 
Bopp ' Vgl. Or.' ii. 1 1 0, Schleicher * Comp.' ' 634, Max Schmidt ' Do 
pron. Or, et Ldt.' p. 8. — The base-form is ja, expanded by gma, ju- 
rnna, for which Skt. jughma. 

608. Stem vtritiv (dat. {iiTfiiv-i)^ (iiTftti'r} battle. — Skt. 

Judh (j'&dh-Jd-mi) to fight, Judh (m.) fighter, (f.) 

fight, h&tde, Judh-md'g fighter, fit for %ht; Zd. 

yud fight. 

Bopp ' 01.," where Keltic words are also compared, as in Pictet ii, 

190, and the OHG. gund ' battle ' is conjecturally added. The latter 
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assumption is repeated by Leo Meyer ' Ztfichr/ yii 17, Pott i\ 252, 
Benf. L 680. The last is probably right in referring ju-dh to ju 
' bind,' in the sense * manus eonserere,' C?p. above p. 62. It is worth 
while noticing that Skt. i*t ju also means * defend ' and ahht-ju-^ 
(No. 144) 'fight.' — From the Keltic languages certainly the iud- 
(* fight ') of many proper names belong here. OCymr. Ivd-nerth {nerth 
' valor '), OCom. Ivd-proat (Cymr. prtcst ' bustle '), Arem. lud-car 
{car * amicus'), cp. Z\ 126, Stokes * Rev. Celt.' i. 332 ff. 



A simple vowel 

appears as the representative of the Indo-Oermanio vowel 
corresponding to it, i.e. d, €, o as the representatives of an (X; 
S, 17, a> as the representatives of an a ; t and v as the re- 
presentatives of i and w, in the following words, which are 
retained in the kindred languages, sometimes in a fuller form. 

608 b. Root d (for ca). Homer, d-ii^vai aor. iaai sate, 

iro^ insatiable, i-Sr^v {dSrjVy dSSrfv) to satiety, 

enough. 
Lat. sa-tur, sa-tis, sa-ties, aa-ti^tysy 8a'ii€-td(t)^y 898 

sa-tid^re. 
Goth, sd'th (or sd-th-a) satiety, ffa^sd-th^jan satiate, 

sath'S, OHG. satt satisfied. 
Lit. sd-ia-s satisfied, ao-tUa satiety, ChSl. ay-tii 

satisfied, ay-lK satiety. 
Olr. adith satias, aathech satur. 

Leo Meyer * Ztschr.' xxii. 467, Fick (but without the Greek and 
Keltic words) i\ 792. — The rough breathing as the representative 
of 8 has been preserved only in the reading of Aristarchus &'hi)v (E 
203) and in the Homer, conj. cc^/ify or cod/acv (* Greek Verb ' p. 320), 
but o- must be necessarily presupposed, as L. Meyer saw, for ^-ro-r, i.e. 
a-va-ro-s (not av-aro-i). For Shfjv see below p. 649. — The & in i-fuvat, is 
explained by the contraction (for di-fumt). 

609. iap, €Tap blood. — Skt. aa-ra-m^ aa-an^ da-rg blood. 
— OLat. aaair blood, aaaar^-^tum mixed with 
blood. 

Suidas s. v. tap cites for the meaning ' blood ' an anonymous poet ; 
cp. tap' aljfia Kvirptof, clapoYron^s* alium&ni^ Hesych. The Alexandrian 

I i % 
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writers uEe the word a]ao of the juice of plants. PauL ' Epit.* p. 16 : 
' aBaaratum apud antiquos dicebatur genus quoddam potionia ex vino 
et Banguine temperatum, quod Latini priaci ganguinem aseir vocarent.' 
o*«r alfui toewe ' Prodrom.' 142. Pott n\ 113, Knhn ' Ztschr.' ii. 136. 
— The form atar, which we must aBsume as Graeco-Italic, ia most 
nearly opproaclied by Skt, asra-ra; the rehttion of the other 8kt. 
forms is as yet ud determined, and so is the root. Qreek lap is regular 
for iaap; the history of Latin orthography shows that no importance 
is to be ascribed to tlie double s of the Latin word. Savelsberg's at- 
tempt (' Ztschr.' vii. 3S5) to derive the meaning ' blood ' from that of 
'spring,' and hence to identify the present tap with that discussed 
undtr No. 589, is quite unsuccepsful. The verse quoted by Suid, 
" j|xi toriirrpm offuw Xirp^ n itai ttapi mnX^Satri," and the reading 
tJapm&Tii 'Epirii mentioned by the BV. Scholia on T 87 (cp. SI. 
Schmidt ' Ztschr.' ix. 294) are sufficient to show that we have not to 
do here witli any poetical metaphor. Such B one does, however, occur 
in thp i\a!as in Nicauder Alexiph. B7 ; cp. 'blood of the grape.' < — 
Fick i'. 503 adds Lett, aesin-a 'blood.' 

610. eS-ca, (C-w singe, aii-eo kindle, ES-po-s South-east 

wind (?). 
Skt. rt. itsh {6sk-a~mi for avs-a-mi) bum, ush-nd-s 

hot, warm ; Zd. ush burn, shine. 
Lat. rt. us ur-o (us-si, us-lu-s), ua-tor, vg-tio, ustu- 

lare, Auster {?). 
OHG, usil-var gilvua, MHG. ila-el favilla, 
Bopp ' 01.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 322, Benf. i. 26, Kuhn ' Ztachr.' ii. 273, 
Aufrecht ib. v. 135. — The rt. us has in these words retained the 
meaning '1mm,' while Nob. 612, 613 belong to the kindred meaning 
* shine.' «0-ra : u* = yiC-a : gtu (No. 131). From rBa and liJa (fut. 
rBa-o), — on the breathing cp. Steph. ' Thes.' (latest edition) — come 

(v<r-Tpai (oi SiBpoi in oU <u<rai tb xoipiSta) and fCcr-awi (tq rytaiiiara) with 

the a retained, Pollux vi. 91. — aS-a, with the meaning 'kindle,' 
«490. The compound (i-ai-o. with frow-ffit, e*au(r-(«i{' glowing embers,' 
899 ' kindling ' [rif dpniiy, etc.]) has longer retained the original notion. 
By the side of the rt. u«A we find in Skt. remains of a fuller rt. vas 
(Zd. vaAh ' ahine'), from which msh has come by abbreviation, espe- 
cially vda-ard-t ' day.' This rt. va» = u* occurs in Gk. fo-r.'o, Lat. 
Ves-la. Cp. Corssen i', 580 (otherwise Roth ' Ztachi-.' six. 218). For 
the traces of the f cp. Ahrens ' Dor.' 55, This explauation of these 
words I now prefer to my former one, according to which I placed 
them under No. 206. — Other words formerly placed heie are now 
under No. 600 b. 
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611. if-fit aay (3 aing. Dor, t)-ti, Aeol, jj-ai, impf. 1 sing. 

ij-u, 3 sing. T)), ^^-avi-y efiref Hes, — Skt. perf. 
3 sing, ak-a he spoke, speaks. — Lat a-j-o, ad- 
off-iu-m, ad-aij-iv{n), Umbr. ai-tu dicito. 
Bopp ' Gi; 3. V. ah. Pott W. iii. 725, Benf. ij. 64, ' Stud." iv. 208.— 
The 1 MDg. prea. occurs in Aristopl)., the 3 sittg. in Alcnuin aod 
Sappho (Fr. 98 B.), the pnst tenae ia Homeric and Attic. The notion 
that ^ was nothing but <pti remained so entirely the prevailing one in 
the common grammatical tradition, in spite of ita utter grouodkaBnesa, 
that Diiderlein ' Gl.' 2199 advances the diSerence of the two sterna aa 
Bomethlng quite new, though comparative grammar bad long recog- 
nized it. The root is agh (cp. Arraen. aael [for mel\ ' say,' Hiibscb- 
mann ' Ztacbr.' xxiii, 25), Gk. ax, Lat. ag. It is defective in all three 
languages, [In Skt. it occurs only in the perfect.] Of the final x the 
only trace left is in Ifxarty (■ Gr. Verb' p. 181). The Gk. ^-^i is to be 
regarded as a present without thematic vowel, the x being dropped 
before the personal terminations, aa in imXijv (No. 390) ; Lat, &-j-o is 
for ag-i-o, the 2 sing, of which ag-in {=. ata) perhapa still occurs in 
gIossiirieB(Loewe'Prodrom.' 366), like me-j-o for vieirf-i-o, md-j-or for 
mOg-ior (EbeJ 'Ztschr.' iv. 288, Fleckeiseti 'Znr Kritik der altlot. 
Dichterfragmente ' p. 6) ; to the same formation belongs Umbr. ai-tu 
= ajeto {Aufr. und Kirchh. i. 142). Corsaen i^ 90 very properly 
places here ad-ag-itt-m (cp. nap-mula from oi/iij 'song' No. 615), ' what 
is spoken with reference to a thing,' ' saw ' {Zuviort) ; the kindred 
word nJagio is discussed by Vari'o ' L. L.' vii. 31 SI. ; nig-a-re ia 
certainly for ne-ig-a-re and cornea from a noun ne-ig-u-a, in spite of 
the unexpected shortness of the stem- ay II able. This word, aa well aa 
the frequentative axare (Paul. ' Epit.' 3 ' nominare ') formed from ag, 
the derivative axanumta (' carmina Saliaria '), and ind-ig-ita-mentfk 
[Preller 'Rcimische Hyth.' ' p. 81] ia discussed with convincing acute- 
nesa by Coraaen ' De Volscorum lingua' Numb. 1858 p. 19 aq, 

612. Tj(Xto-i, Att. ffXio-s sun, ajr-ijA(ai-Ti;-t East wind. — 

Lat. Auaeliu-s. 
I have given reasons for this grouping in ' Ztschr.' i. 29 ff. It rests 
upon the form preserved l>y Hesych. dA'Xiof ipiot K/jflrtt (Ahrena 
' Dor." 48), from which we may explain both Homer. ^Am-t and Att, 
ijXio-i. It is noteworthy that the latter form occurs in Homer only 
once, S 271. But as a Lesb. nSwi has been preserved as well as the 
Lacon. oiSrip, i. e. afat, we may assume for afiXioi a by-form intKun. 
This is to AiimUim as uSui to Lnt. *awm, from which came aivrora. 
Paul, ' Epit.' 23 ' Aurelium familiam ex Sabinis oriundam a Sole die- 



tMn pntaDt, qnod ei piiblice a populo Romano datns sit loeiu, ta qao 
■Bcn ftu^«r«iit Soli qui ex hoc Auseli dicebaiitar.' Tb« nwt is tu 
'bum,' 'fthiuc' (No. filO) and the Etruscan name of the Son-god 
U»il ii probably nkin (Qcrhanl ■ Ztflulir. f. Altcrtliaw.' 1647 No. 85i 
Cp. SchweiMr ' Ztcclir.' Jii. 369, Ebel v. 67. Pictet, however, ' Ztechr' 
ir. 351, ' On'g.' it. 670 sgaio tries to connect these words witli Zaptoc, 
Lat. i6l, Ooth. lawl, which we nhall have to diKnse on p. 551 (No. 
663). Others (Benfey ' Or. n. Occ." i. 284, Coresen ' Beitr,' 386, i*. 
349, Pott W. it. 1, 733, Pick i'. 801) asBume an intermediate form 
JafAm-t, from which they try to anive at t^io-t and aol, thoagb they 
differ affain widely in the manner in which they do so. I cumot see 
why there should he so murh opposition to the assumption that the 
chief name of the sun was ctlffereiit with the Greeks and with the 
Romans. In the Nighantu thirty-one Indian names of the sun ar« 
recounted. We «ce just the same with the names of the moon ; t^r^ 
^ fiKtuc (No. 471) treeame obsolete in both languages and was replooed 
in the one ease by triX^t^, in the other by li'ina. Now we have in 
Greek two names for the sun handed down to us. The one, Itlpmr 
(No. 6(33), may very easily be coimected with >dl, the other, in its 
oldeht form li.'Xiot, still more easily with the similarly authenticsited 
Auxeliua. Why not admit that of these two the former became the 
prevailing one in Latin, and also in the Northern languages, the latter 
in Greek 1 — Above all we must not once more conjure up the pre- 
tended Pamphyiian jSufSAiot, as Benfey and M. Schmidt did. This 
phantom has been recogni;!ed ns such by Ahrens ' Dor.' 49 note. As 
HesyehiuB gives usd^iXi'ijii" l)\uul\v Ilafi^vXioi, which is confirmed by the 
alphabetic arrangement, the stateraeiit of Heraclides ap. Eustath. 
p. 1654, 20, that these same Pamphyiians Euid ffafftXioc cannot be 
correct. 

613. r/w, Aeot. aSa)?, Att. iw dawn, 4oii<f>6po^ dawn- 
bringing, avpio-v tomorrow, ^-pt (adv.), ^ip-io-s 
(adj.) early. 

Skt, usk (f.) morning, ush-d-s BbiDing, ush-da (f.) 
dawn, morning, ush-d (adv.) early, us-rd-a (adj.) 
morning, us-Hja- brightness, light ; Zd. u»ha, 
vshah/i dawn. 

Lat. aur-ora for aus-osa. 

OHG. 6s-tan, ON. au^-tr oriena, OHG. oa-tar (adv.) 
in the eaat. 

Litb. ausz-rd dawn, dass-la day breaks, ChSl. u-tro 
morning. 
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Bopp ' Gl.,' Pott W. ii. 2, 333, Benf. i. 27, Kuhn ' Ztschr.' iii. 450, 
E1 el v. 67, Savelaberg vii. 382 f., Fick i'. 512. — The Greek forms, 

to which d|fti- irpat Aaxarti (HoBj-ch.) b.\bq belongs, are diaciaseed 
by Ahrens ' Aeol.' 38, 'Dor.' 49. Bat his view of the origin of 
the word ('Ztschr,' iii. 163) is altogether erroneous. The root is 
M* 'burn,' 'shine,' from which cornea also No. G12, as the Ski. 
BhowG to demoDstration. The Indians aud Persians form the words 
belonging here from the nnstrenglhened rt. us, the European uationa 
from the form ru«, strengthened by the addition of Bound. We may 
therefore assume attsos as Graeco- Italic ; from this aU Greek forma 
may be explained by tlie loss of s, the Latin by its rhotacizing, and 
by the addition of a derivative a (cp. decoru-g beside deeae). The p 
in t^-pto-v is derivative, as in Skt. ua-rd, Lith. auaz-rA. Fick adds 
also eJjio-f ' morning- wind,' i.e. East-wiud (ep. No. 610). From the 
Homer. ^I'p-io-c we may assume for i-pi an older h'-ph ^'°^ regard ^ 
as an abbreviation of the stem 1701, tike Kpvt- in iipv4-p6-s. ^pi : ^ipto-s 
= qXiD-f : ftAio-t = ( L !ji = Sira-piv (' we slept ') : aiaa-ptv. I say this to 101 
remove Fick's objections (' Ztschr.' xiiii. 95). Cp. Bnigman ' Stud.' vs.. 
392. There is a fuller discusaion in ' Stud,' ii. 175, where I have shown 
that apurrov ' breakfast ' belongs here : it has nothing in common with 
ipioTo-s ' the best.' Roth ' Ztschr,' six. 21 7 compares ^ipio-t with the 
Ved, vdtard-s ' of the morning.' This would be possible for this 
adjective, but not for the adverb 5pi, whicli can hardly be separated 
from it, for its use in Homer does not admit a f. Fick (also i', 37) 
altt^ether separates ijpi, and compares it with the Zd. ai/are ' day,' 
Goth, air ' early ' (with Olr. nn-diV ' easterly' Z'. 61 H). The com- 
binatiou 'Hut Jipiyinta at any rate offers no ground for this, for the 
connexion between the proper name and the adjective can hardly 
have been felt. 



614. (-fp6-t vigorous, holy. - 
fi'esh, blooming. 



Skt. isk'irds vigoroua. 



Kuhn 'Ztschr.' ii. 274 establishes the use of the Skt. word as an 
epithet of mdnaa ' sense ' (iipAi- pfras), drvd-» ' god," fcAu-mi-a ' earth,' 
According to the ' Pet. D.' it is also an epithet of various gods, hut 
means originally 'juicy' {iVi fem. 'juice,' 'strength,' 'freshness,' 
'courage'), ish-ird-s is for U-ara-t, whence by the loss of the sibi- 
liLDt comes the Aeol. form I'opi-s, and from this 'idpav (Gieee ' Aeol. 
D.' 409, Ahr. 26), later l-tp6-t (Ebel ' Ztschr." v. 67), I have dis- 
cussed this, and the meaning ' vigorous,' ' active,' which alone suits 
phrases like Upl>! Ix^is {n 407), Itpi, U in 'Ztschr,' iii, 154 ff. Of 
course in the time when the Homeric epos was most flourishing ' holy ' 
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muBt have already become tlie prevalent meaiiing, bat the older phy- 
BJctJ meaDing was retained in isolated phraws. 

615. Root I fl-fii (pi. i-fify) go. f-rij-y, i-ra-ftS-t straight- 
forward, energetic, ol-fio-s path, way, ot-(i7} 
course, tune, song (npo-oifi-io-f, vap'Oi/i-ia), 
oJ-TO-i fate, lot. 

Skt. rt. i {e-mi, pi. i-mdn) go, t-H-s a going, e-ma-s, 
e-man way, road. — Zd. i go. 

Lat. e-o (i-mtis), i.ti-o(n), i-tu-9, i-ter (it-in-ei-). 

Goth, i-ddhja ivi. 

Lith. et-ml (2 sing. d-sK, 3 sing. H-ti), ei-nu go, 
ei-smS (Lex.) way, path, ChSl. i-d(f tl/it (int. i-ti), 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W. i. 396 fF. — Ab rt. i has been expanded in 
Skt. to jd, to Greek I has been expanded to it, which occurs in U-rm, 
From the same jo in a causative sense comes i-i-;", i. e. 'j!-j&-mi, and, 
with the addition of a c, Lat, ja-c-i-o, aa I have tried to show ' Philo- 
logus ' iii. p. 5 ff., ■ Ztschr.' ii. 400 (cp. alwve p. 62). The doubts of 
Fott ii'. 967 have the less effect, in that he himeelf brings out the 
difficulties of hie own explanation from rt. a# ' throw,' which has not 
the least plausibility, escept for the prcaent'Stem, Skt. d»-jd-mi. The 
objection that mj assumption of a causative meaning for reduplica- 
tion ia ' purely unaginative,' is Ehowu to be groundless by a reference 
to i-imj-fii and si-tl-o as compared with stare and in^ipai, ffiffaiu beside 

ffrimu, \i\a6or and t\a6ot, ^papov, upopov, Siiaov, kikoSov, Xi^a)(ov. The 

interchange between intransitive and caueal meaning is a very com- 
mon one. Other points, which Fott describes as ' left out of considera- 
tion,' have been all well weighed in the places referred to. The view 
402 of Leo Meyer 'Ztschr.' viii. 249 (developed and adorned with the 
usual abusive language in Bezzenberger's ' Beitr.' i. 301), that I-i;-/tt 
comes from the rt. sa, which occurs in ae-r-o for «e-s-o, and which he 
also connects with s!-n-o, is open t« many objections. To the middle 
inr^ai with its traces of an initial cousonant, we return on p, 604. 
The use of iipUaBai is sufficient to preclude us from separating the 
active from the middle. — For the forms expanded by dh (Gk. 6, Teut. 
Slav, rf), to which belong 'S-pa, i-W-i, Ia6-p6-s p. 63 f. Bugge in 
Bezzenb. 'Beitr.' iii. 100 adduces an excellent parallel to l-ir0-n6-t 
from rt. 1 in' the ON. tilt (neut.) ' strip of land between two seas.' 
The meaning of lOvt is established against the doubts of Fott W. i. 
161 by iTTj-s. Goth, iddja is discussed by Malienhoff 'Eaupt'a 
Ztschr.' Kii. 387. — Corssen's objections {{'. 213, 454) seem to me all 
removed by the veiy probable assumptbn that from a reiy early 
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date i and the expanded rt. ja eaisted Bide by side, as Ja tlie cage 
Skt. 

616. I'S-i arrow, — Skt. iah-u-a ; Zend ishu arrow. 
Bopp' Gl.,' Kubu 'ZtBchr.'ii. 137. — Tho ., as a rule long, is Bhort 

ill Horn. l6-iMpoi, and in Pindar, also iu h-xiaipa. Brugman ' Stud.' W. 
170 {Fick i', 509) is probably right in referring l6-t to iV-f-o-t, B. 
and E. in the ' Pet. D.' eBtHblish the root isk (i. e. is) with the meaning 
' let fly.' dlir-To'-f cannot have anything to do with this word, because 
it moEt liave lost a consonant between o and t. 

617. Root ic wish, ('o-tij(t)-f wish, wiIl,'i-/t€po-r longing. 

— Skt. rt. ish (iXUli-d-mi) seek, desire, Hifiha wish, 
tBli-tds desired, ish-md-s (Uk-md-s) god of love; 
Zd. ish wish. — OHG. eis-c-6n ask (hewcJien), 
eis-ca demand. — Litb. Jeezk6-ti, ChSI. iek-a-H 
seek. 

Bopp 'Gl.,' Pott W.ii. 2, 310, Benf. i. 16, Aufi^cht ' Ztschr.' i. 160, 
Fick i'. 506. — The root is is. io-nj-t pointa to a lost adjective W-t 
' willing.' On the sufBs of '-iitpo-s cp. Aufrecht ' Ztechr.' i. 480, 
Kuin ii. 275. We may add 'li'ipa, 'l/upa-t, perhaps even 'l/i^po-t (cp. 
lua-iiiipp-ia). The a of the root is retained in "a-ptpa, which in Hesych, 

is explained like iiiipa by ra nplit rait unSapnovs ^poptm HbOi} xnl irrtiptt- 

faiua-a ; and also probably in the proper name 'iT-fii/n) Dest'derala, 
'la-nifo-!, 'la-finpo-i (eon of EumolpuB, and the name of the wine-town 
of the Cicones). Ebel ' Ztechr." v. 66. Pott ' Ztschr.' ix. 41 5 adda 
'l/iltdp-i^o-t, who IB sIbo called son of Eaniolpus, with t^p ^= ap as in the 
Aeolic Bppt = Skt. juahmat, — For the Italian words see Coraaea 
' Ztschr.' ix, 139, i'. 375. — Thoee of the northera languages go back 
to the noun Btem is-ka preserved in the Skt i/Sicha. 

618. ovo-r. — Lat. as-inu-a. — Goth, as-ilU'S, ON. aa-ni. 

— ChSl. os-UU ass {Esel). 

Benf. i. 123, Pictet i. 354, and Stokee ' Ir. 01.' p. 159 consider the 
word to be of Semitic origin (Uebr. at/i6n ' she-aGs '). After the 
luBtorical explanations of Hebn' 514 this now seems to me too tho 
most probable, while it appears certain that the ass was not among 
the posaessionB of the Indo-Oennans. A. Miiller (Beszenb. ' Beitr.' 
i. 294) raises diflicultioB against tho Semitic derivatiou. The Oreek 
and Latin name on the one hand, the Gothic nod Slavo-Lithuauian 
on the other are more closely connected, Perhaps the latter go *08 
back to the Lat, atdlu-s, — Ir. aisal ' osiuns,' Cj-rar. aMf», Com. aaen, 
(Z*. 823) are Iwrrowed from Latin, 

619. oiJr, Horn. pi. otfar-a, Att. «ra. — Lat, aar-i-a, aua- 

sk 
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ciil-to. — Goth, aua-o (at. aus-an), OHG. 6rd 
[NHG. oh>-]. — Lith. ai«-W (fern.), ChSl. uck-o 
(gen. ui-ea-e) n, ear. — Olr. 6 auris (Z^. 33). 
Pott W. i. 643, G.'i2, Fick i'. 502, 405, Leo Meyer ' Ztschr.' v. 369. 
— The worda for the conception 'ear' have in fact only the initial 
diphthong in common : su, the earlieiit form of this, may still be 
recognized in the Tarentiiie form ft-ra, or, as we may probably write 
more correctly, S-r-a (ira Hesych.), i. e. afar-a, Sara, and in the modem 
Greek aln-l (i. e. af-ti) = ir-lo-v (E. Curiiua ' Gott. Anz.' 1867, ' Nach- 
richten ' p. 31 1), and also in Lesb. irap-ava, Pind. irnpda, Horn, n-ap-q(f)- 
lo-ii, Att. napiid, i. e. ri vap irri, aa Pott saw (i". 138). Cp. /uAXe-irapavo-f 
XtvKojtapiiof Heaych. Aiirens ' Aeol.' 36, Brugman ' Stud.' iv. 143. — 
We may suppose that we see in this diphthong the rt. av diacoased 
under No, S86. — Now in three families of speech we find an s added 
to this rtem. Cp. p. 64. From the etera aiM come Lith. aus-i-s and 
Lat. aur-i-s for avs-i-a, by the addition of a derivative t, Goth, aut-o, 
ChSl. uch-o (for U8-0 st. us-es) by the addition of other suffises. The 
t is also clearly retained in Lat. aua-eiUlo. Hence it is probable that 
the Greek word also bod originally a sibilant in the stem. I therefore 
regard nvo-'or as the Greek primary form. The suffix -or ia the same 
that we saw added iu yovv-ar for yow-ar, iovp-ar for iopv-ar. ovc-ar 
is to aia-ar OS oJpo-r to aSpa (No. 587). By the regular loss of the a 
this became ov-ar. Thia stem ia the more common in Homer for the 
oblique cases. By the change of ov into of (cp. ffof-6s) arose iJf-ar. 
Of this there ia still a trace occurring in Lacon. iia^Sia- nwnr 
(Hesycli.). The f also was then dropped : Dor. wit {Ahrens ' Dor. 
246, so iu Theocr. d^^wcE ' with two handles '), Ionic '6aT, contracted 
«r. As for the nom. sing, otr, either we have in it a shorter stem, as 
in yim compared with yovv-ar : — thia ia the view of Froehde ' Ztschr. 
f. OymnaHialweseu ' 1864 p. 195, and at any rate it deserves con- 
aideration r — or oJt is contracted from oias, possibly directly from a 
by-fonn oias (cp. Zdas aud viar) (see Ehel 'Ztschr.' xiii. 457, QoBt. 
Meyer ' Stud.' v. 81). Cp. Heroilian (ed. Lentz.) ii. 281, — We may 
further notice the Tzaconian form d/3oiT5™, plur. a^ovranf (Tliiersch 
' Sprache der Tzakonen ' p, 522). In this remarkable dialect ou ia 
the regular representative o{ o, ff = f; so that we get the stem dfor, 
to which a secondary expanding suffix is here superadded. 
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